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It's  a  fact.  You  can  cut  corners  by  equipping 
your  school  buses  with  cheaper  transmis- 
sions. But  where  does  that  leave  you  if  your 
bargain  transmission  leaves  your  driver 
stranded  out  in  the  boon-docks  with  a 
busload  of  school  children? 

The  point  is,  a  whole  lot  of  people  depend 
on  your  school  bus.  Not  only  the  l<ids,  But 
their  teachers.  Their  parents.  The  driver.  And 
you.  And  that  means  you  need  a  dependable 
transmission. 


Every  day,  people  In  charge  of  student 
transportation  are  realizing  that  fact.  And 
they're  specifying  the  Allison  Automatic. 
The  AT  540. 

It's  the  highest  quality  automatic  transmis- 
sion we  know  how  to  build.  And  we've  been 
building  automatic  transmissions  for  over 
20  years. 

The  AT  540  is  designed  to  get  the  most  out 
of  school  buses.  In  operational  efficiency  plus 
maintenance  and  fuel  economy.  No  costly 
clutch  repairs  or  replacement.  No  engine 
repairs  due  to  lugging  or  stalling  or  over- 
speeding.  There's  extended  drivetrain  life 
because  of  less  shock  damage.  All  of  which 
adds  up  to  less  vehicle  downtime.  Which 
means  you  don't  have  to  keep  umpteen  spare 
buses  around  to  maintain  a  regular  schedule. 

And  if  you're  one  of  those  people  who  still 
think  automatics  waste  fuel,  we've  got 
surprising  news  for  you.  Many  fleet  owners 
have  been  amazed  at  the  good  fuel  economy 
they  get  with  the  AT  540.  You  will  be,  too. 

Do  yourself  a  favor  today.  Specify  the 
Allison  AT  540  in  your  next  school  bus  buy. 
After  that,  you'll  know  you  can't  afford  to 
skimp. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  about  the 
Allison  Automatics,  just  call  1-800-521-0120 
(In  Michigan,  1-800-572-2424)  toll-free,  and 
we'll  get  it  out  to  you  fast. 
Or  write  Norm  Eggers, 
Sales  Manager,  Detroit 
Diesel  Allison,  P.O.  Box  81, 
Birmingham,  Ml  48012. 


The  Allison  Automatios 
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speaking,  that  some  boards  reject  it  altogether;  kids  go  hungry. 
23    CASUALTIES  AND  VICTORIES  IN  THE  TAX  REVOLT 

Here's  a  complete  analysis  of  how  schools  fared  in  last  November's 
elections,  which  affected  everything  from  taxes  to  censorship. 

29  ELECTION  BATTLE  MAP:  WHAT  HAPPENED  WHERE 

If  you  want  just  a  glance— and  quick  read —at  which  states-took 
what  actions  in  last  November's  elections,  this  one's  for  you. 

30  SOCIAL  PROMOTION:  GOING,  GOING  . . .  GONE? 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  social  promotion  was  considered  a  permanent 
part  of  public  education.  No  more.  /  Report  from  Margery  Thompson 

31  WHAT  DOES  IT  COST  TO  KILL  SOCIAL  PR0M0T|6N7 

When  social  promotion  is  subtracted,  you  have  to  add  on  the  costs 
for  testing  kids  and  giving  them  remedial  education. 
33    SOMEONE  WANTS  TO  BRIGHTEN  SCHOOL  LIGHTING 

And  that  someone  is  Uncle  Sam,  who  might  help  pay  for  your  school 
lighting— if  it's  energy  efficient.  /  Advice  from  Harry  B.  Zackrison 

35  PEER  VIOLENCE  FORCES  KIDS  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 

Tragic  but  true:  Some  kids  drop  out  of  school  because  they're  afraid 
of  their  peers.  /  Harsh  realities  from  Robert  H.  Carriere 

36  BUT  PEER  INFLUENCE  CAN  CALM  KIDS,  TOO 

If  handled  correctly,  school  bullies  can  become  your  best  peace- 
makers. Good  idea  from  Warren  N.  Arnhart  and  Jack  L.  Duranceau 

38    HOW  SCHOOLS  CAN  HELP  IN  A  DISASTER 

When  a  natural  emergency,  such  as  a  snow  storm,  hits  a  community, 
schools  can  come  to  the  rescue.  /  Plan  by  Lawrence  Creedon 

41     A  SUPERINTENDENT'S  VERY  OWN  MERIT  PAY  PLAN 

The  story  here  is  about  a  superintendent  who  wanted  the  board 

to  evaluate  his  pay  and  performance.  /  Revelation  by  Robert  Stoddard 
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Bectutsc  Ufc  comes  first... 

EVERYSCHOOL  BUS  SHOULD  HAVE 
HIU 1EN6IH  INTERIOR  PANBS 


The  interiors  of  ordinary  school 
buses — interiors  lined  with  many 
short-length  panels — have  trig- 
gered official  concern  throughout 
the  nation. 

On  the  sides,  crash  loads  have 
burst  through  at  vertical  seams  or 
joints,  thrusting  sharp  metal  edges 
into  the  passenger  compartment. 
At  the  roof,  impacts  have  sepa- 
rated transverse  roof  panels  at  the 
seams,  driving  exposed  metal 
panel  edges  ("cookie  cutters") 
down  into  the  interior  where 
passengers  have  been  violently 
thrown  against  them.  Such  seams 
or  joints  are  vulnerable  and  dan- 
gerous, no  matter  how  well  they 
are  fastened. 

But  the  Wayne  Lifeguard  bus  is 
different.  It  meets  or  exceeds  the 
joint  strength  requirements  of 
Federal  Standard  221,  of  course, 
but  provides  a  much  better  solu- 
tion by  eliminating  the  transverse 
and  vertical  seams  entirely.  Full- 
length,  one-piece  panels  line  the 
roof  and  sides  and  all  surface 
edges  are  turned,  rounded  or 
closed  off  to  shield  the 
passengers. 

Will  your  next  school  buses  have 
full-length  interior  panels? 


r) 


Wayne  Coppopation 

AN  INDIAN  HEAD  COMPANY  •  HICHMOND,  INDIANA  47374 

fFor  details,  circle  12  on  reply  card.) 


write  us  a  letter 


Address  letters  to:  Editor,  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20007. 

Attending  principals 

sir:  I  question  the  conclusions  reached 
by  Harry  B.  Gorton  and  Margaret  A. 
Smith  (Principals  at  board  meetings  — 
Yes!  No!,  journal,  November).  The 
rationale  for  mandatory  board  attend- 
ance by  principals  rests  primarily  with 
the  assumption  that  principals  can  get 
the  "big  picture"  (understand  their  in- 
dividual school  needs  in  relation  to  the 
total  school  system)  by  attending  board 
meetings.  In  my  opinion,  the  big  picture 
should  be  presented  and  understood 
through  regularly  scheduled,  system- 
wide  administrative  meetings  in  which 
the  superintendent  and  other  adminis- 
trators (those  who  have  attended  board 
meetings  for  specific  reasons)  highlight 
the  important  issues. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  principals 
should  attend  board  meetings  to  answer 
questions  from  the  public.  I  have  seen 
this  lead  to  off-the-cuff,  seat-of-the- 
pants  responses  that  later  prove  to  be  in- 
appropriate. Questions  about  individual 
schools  should  be  handled  at  that 
school.  If  those  questions  are  brought 
up  at  a  board  meeting,  the  superinten- 
dent should  refer  the  questions  to  the 
principal  for  study  and  response  at  a 
subsequent  board  meeting. 

It  is  an  inefficient  use  of  time  to  have 
all  professional  administrators  attend 
board  meetings.  Even  without  those 
meetings,  many  principals  are  involved 
in  school-related  activities  for  two  eve- 
nings a  week. 

All  this  aside,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  journal.  We  receive  many 
of  the  major  education  publications  but 
the  only  one  I  read  cover  to  cover  every 
month  is  the  journal. 
Robert  D.  Lincoln 
Principal 
Tolland,  Conn. 

Title  I:  education,  not  welfare 
sir:  The  Journal  after  the  fact  item  that 
contained  quotes  about  Title  I  being  an 
**income  redistribution  measure"  (Is 
there  an  Ed  Department  in  your 
future?,  JOURNAL,  October)  had  some 
inaccuracies.  While  it  is  true  that  attend- 
ance area  eligibility  is  determined  by 
economic  criteria,  student  eligibility  for 
Title  I  is  based  on  low  achievement, 
which  is  described  by  existing  regula- 
tions as  ".  .  .  those  children  who  have 
need  for  specific  educational  assistance 
in  order  that  their  level  of  educational 
attainment  may  be  raised  to  that  appro- 
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priate  for  children  of  their  age."  This 
means  that  school  systems  allocate  re- 
sources to  schools  roughly  in  proportion 
to    the    schools'     numbers    of    low 
achievers,  rather  than  to  the  numbers  of 
poor  children. 
Bert  Hillesheim 
School  board  president 
Lakeside,  Calif. 

Let  them  know  what  happened 

sir:  I  find  an  important  guideline  miss- 
ing in  Diane  Manning's  article  (How  to 
let  volunteers  do  lots  of  your  evaluation 
work  for  you,  journal,  October):  The 
volunteers  need  to  be  informed  about 
the  results  and  disposition  of  any  survey 
in  which  they've  been  involved. 

If  we  want  to  have  the  assistance  of 
willing  volunteers  on  future  projects,  we 
have  to  let  the  volunteers  know  the  out- 
come of  studies  and  what,  if  anything,  is 
going  to  be  done  as  a  result  of  the  volun- 
teers' efforts.  And  when  staff  members 
make  interpretations  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  basis  of  volunteer-collected 
data,  the  volunteers  should  be  the  first 
to  know. 

And  maybe  school  board  members 
could  receive  this  follow-up  informa- 
tion, too.  We're  often  the  ones  who  are 
asked,   "Whatever  happened  on  that 
survey.  .  .?" 
Kamy  Walter 
School  board  member 
Cottage  Grove,  Oregon 

Defending  vouchers 

sir:  Frank  Eckelt's  review  [The  Voucher 
plan  trotted  out  again,  journal, 
August/  was  less  than  balanced,  and  ap- 
parently missed  several  points  made  in 
Education  by  Choice  by  John  E.  Coons 
and  Stephen  D.  Sugarman.  The  authors 
say  that  public  schools  are  responsible 
for  the  effects  of  their  structure  and  the 
inadequacy  of  student  results.  That  is 
not  the  same  as  "a  blanket  condemna- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  teach- 
ers and  administrators,"  as  Mr.  Eckelt 
says.  Goodwill  may  not  be  sufficient  to 
yield  good  results.  Furthermore,  if 
parents  want  a  voucher  system,  who  are 
we  to  deny  them  that  choice?  Is  our  Hrst 
purpose  the  preservation  of  the  public 
school  system  as  we  presently  know  it, 
or  should  we  search  for  structures  that 
provide  for  the  best  education  of  chil- 
dren? Please,  may  I  suggest  less 
polemics  and  more  objectivity  in  re- 
views. 

Thomas  L.  Doyle 
Principal 

Montgomery  Catholic  High  School 
Montgomery,  Ala. 
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z.  Unusual  bleeding  or 
discharge. 

2.  A  lump  or  thickening  in  tfai 
breast  or  elsewhere. 

3.  A  sore  that  does  not  heal. 

4.  Change  in  bowel  or  bladder 
habits. 

5.  Hoarseness  or  cough. 

6.  Indigestion  or  difficulty 
in  swallowing. 

7.  Change  in  size  or  color  of  a 
wart  or  mole. 

If  a  signal  persists  fori  wed 
see  your  doctor  without  delay. 
Because  many  cancers  are  cuial 
if  detected  and  treated  early. 

It's  up  to  you,  too 
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Question  for  board  members : 
Who  leads  and  who  follows  ? 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

When  we  contemplate  those  qualities 
that  are  supposed  to  make  for  leader- 
ship, we're  forced  to  conclude  that  they 
have  been  shared  by  Joan  of  Arc  and 
Hitler,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Mao, 
Gandhi  and  the  Rev.  Jim  Jones.  Leader- 
ship, by  James  MacGregor  Burns,  is  a 
precisely  intellectual  analysis  that  at- 
tempts to  explore  that  paradox.  Spe- 
cifically, Burns  asks — and  tries  to  an- 


Thomas  A.  Shannon  is  executive  director  of 
the  National  School  Boards  Association. 
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CVB  is  a  monthly  publicotion  providing  notion- 
wide  job  listings  covering  teoching,  odminis- 
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If  you  ore  an  administrator  who  wonts  to 
keep  informed  of  personnel  supply  and  de- 
mond,  or  a  candidate  seeking  a  job  in  educa- 
tion, then  subscribe  today  for  this  comprehen- 
sive listing  of  job  voconcies.  Send 
subscriptions  to:  CVB,  P.O.  Box  7814, 
Madison,  Wl  53707. 
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Leadership 

By  James  MacGregor  Burns 

530  pp.  New  York: 

Harper  A  Row.  $15 

This  book  may  be  purchased 

from  your  local  book  store 

or  oidcred  directly  from: 

Harper  A  Row 

10  E.  53rd  Street 

New  York  10022 

(Enclose  check  with 

direct  orders.) 
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swer— these  questions:  Who  are  the 
leaders  and  who  are  the  led\  Who  is 
leading  whom  to  where?  For  what  pur- 
poses? With  what  results? 

These  questions,  Burns  insists,  cannot 
be  answered  by  using  "conventional 
wisdom  and  hoary  adages  about  leader- 
ship—that leaders  are  born  and  not 
made,  or  made  and  not  born,  that  they 
must  be  trained,  or  cannot  be  trained, 
that  they  have  to  exhibit  certain  physical 
qualities  like  imposing  height  or  un- 
usual endurance  or  commanding  voice, 
or  mental  qualities  like  memory  for 
faces  and  names  or  unusual  intelligence, 
or  magical  qualities."  While  some  of 
these  attributes  may  be  evident  in  the 
lives  of  some  leaders,  they  are  shallow 
reflections  and  do  not  really  plumb  the 
depths  of  leadership  as  an  enduring  con- 
cept. This  book,  which  won  both  the 
National  Book  Award  and  the  Pulitzer 
Prize,  says  that  leadership  is  far  more 
complex  than  the  simplistic  descriptions 
that  have  been  casually  attached  to  the 
word  over  the  years.  Burns  defines  it  in 
his  own  special  brand  of  ponderous  lexi- 
con as  "  ...  the  reciprocal  process  of 
mobilizing,  by  persons  with  certain  mo- 
tives and  values,  various  economic,  po- 
litical, and  other  resources,  in  a  context 
of  competition  and  conflict,  in  order  to 
realize  goals  independently  or  mutually 
held  by  both  leaders  and  followers.'* 
The  goals  of  political  leadership  lead  to 
change  and,  if  Burns  had  his  way,  this 


change  would  have  "the  connotation  of 
leading  people  upward,  to  some  higher 
values  or  purpose  or  form  of  self-fulfill- 
ment." It's  a  nice  thought,  I  guess,  but 
it  sounds  vaguely  reminiscent  of  the 
goals  some  social  utopianists  of  the 
1960$  picked  for  public  education. 

Leadership  is  not  limited  to  politics. 
Burns  says.  It  is  pervasive  and  cuts 
across  all  institutions  and  citizens. 
There  are  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life. 
The  problem  is  that  leadership  has 
gotten  a  bad  name  and  often  is  confused 
with  despotism.  An  example  of  this  con- 
fusion shows  up  in  a  recent  spate  of 
books  that  are  called  leadership  man- 
uals. They  promise  to  make  one  success- 
ful in  business,  but  in  reality  are  nothing 
more  than  pale  imitations  of 
Machiavelli's  The  Prince.  Burns  says 
these  books  tell  readers  how  to  "man- 
age and  manipulate  other  persons  rather 
than  to /eacf  them." 

Burns  is  an  idealist  who  says  "people 
can  be  lifted  into  their  better  selves 
through  real  leadership,"  and  this  belief 
is  the  theme  of  his  book.  Burns  under- 
scores his  conviction  as  he  traces  the 
purposes,  origins,  styles  and  types  of 
leadership  through  a  variety  of  societies 
and  ages — all  the  way  through  530  pages 
of  small  type.  It  is  a  long  and  brilliant 
history,  but  finally  it  leads  to  the  tough 
questions  that  cloud  the  topic:  Can 
leadership  be  taught?  Why  do  some 
leaders  succeed  and  others  fail?  What  is 
the  relationship  of  leaders  to  their  fol- 
lowers? 

As  you  might  have  concluded  by  now. 
Leadership  is  not  a  book  to  take  to  bed 
or  the  bathroom.  Indeed,  it  should  not 
(and  perhaps  could  not)  be  read  at  one 
time.  Instead,  it  should  be  considered  in 
pieces— so  small  that  the  reader  can 
mull  over  the  perceptions  and  insights 
Burns  offers.  One  more  point:  Reading 
Burns'  book  will  not  make  anyone  a 
leader.  But  studying  it  should  provide 
school  board  members  and  administra- 
tors with  a  theoretical  basis  on  which  to 
identify  and  develop  their  own  ap- 
proach to  leadership.  D 
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involved  in  a  traffic  tieup,  ] 
or  even  an  acci- 
dent; our 
little 


Yoa  may  never  see 
the  ruggedness  we  build  inour 

2- wjpr  radios.  But  it's 
comfcrting  to  know  it's  there. 

At  Regency  we  build 
tou^h,  rugged  little 
radios.  The  only  problem 
is  that  most  people  never 
realize  it.  You  see,  our 
radios  just  hang  in 
there,  pluggii 
away, 
day 
after 
day 
They 

don't  cause 
problems. 
They  don't 
behave  like 
a  squeaky 
wheel. 

As  a  result, 
people  rarely 
give  Regency 
2-way  radios  a 
second  thought. 
Save  for  one  excep- 
tion. When  a  bus 
breaks  down,  gets 


radio 
becomes  the 
most  indispensable 
piece  of  equipment  on 
that  bus.  Because  all  the 
driver  has  to  do  is  pick-up 
the  microphone  to  get 
help. 

It's  a  comforting  feeling 
to  know  you're  in  touch 
with  those  buses.  And 
that  you  won't  have  to 
wonder  and  worry  about 
a  breakdown,  or  the 
safety  of  the  children  on 
board.  It's  also  comforting 
to  know  you've  got  a 
rugged  radio  that  works 
when  you  need  it. 

(For  details,  circle  15  on  reply  card.) 


Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  perform- 
ance, there's 
one  more 
subtle  feature 
of  our  radios 
we  think 
you  should 
know 
about. 
That's  the 
price. 
Regency 
2-way 
radios 
cost 
lot 
less  than 
you'd  probably 
expect  to  pay.  So, 
unlike  some  other  brands, 
they  won't  put  a  big  dent 


myour  ^ 
budget. 


If  you  like  things  that 
are  durable  and  hassle- 
free,  check  out  Regency 
2-way  radio.  You'll  never 
know  it's  there.  Except 
when  you  need  it.  Then 
no  other  equipment  is 
more  important. 

Regency  Communications,  Inc. 
1227  S.Pafct\0*."^ixS.Nft 
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The  Selmer  Schcx)l 

Lease  Plan  is  a  practical 

"  alternative  to  another  year 

of  battered  instniments, 
^  bad  sound  and  disappointed 
students. 

With  the  Selmer  School 
Lease  Plan  you'll  be  able 
to  get  the  instniments  you 
need.  Now. . .  not  later. 
Payments  can  be  made  over 
three,  four  or  five  years 
widi  annual  lease  renewal. 
And  your  payments  apply 
towaid  purchase  at  tlie  end 
of  the  contract  period. 

The  Selmer  School 
Lease  Plan  can  make  the 
big  diiference  this  year — 
in  the  sound,  look  and 
attitude  of  your  band.  And 
your  local  Selmer  dealer 
can  help  you  work  out  a 
lease  plan  tailored  to  your 
needs  and  budget.  Call  him 


S! 


TlTe  Seiner  Gompary 

'^Ji  BcnBlO  Bkhaahdiana«fil5 


Selmer  School  Lease  Plan. 

ft's  a  lot  more  music  education.  Now. 


(For  details,  circle  30  on  reply  card.) 
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"We  find  greater 
economy 
and  better 


If  your  school  district  owns  and 

operates  its  own  school  buses,  the 

experience  of  the  Everett,  Washington 

School  District  might  be  revealing. 

"Formerly  we  operated  our  own  school  bus  fleet," 

reports  Dr.  Orin  B,  Fjeran,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Business,  "Considering  bus  replacement  requirements,  we 

find  greater  economy  and  better  service  by  contracting 

with  ARA " 

If  your  school  district  operates  or  contracts  for  buses,  chances 

are  we  can  help  you  find  a  more  effective,  more  efficient,  safer 

pupil  transportation  system ,  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with 

you  to  evaluate  your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


ARA  TRANSPORTATION  GROUP  ^^m 


16255  Ventura  Blvd  ■  Encino,  California  91436*  213/989-1665 


Dr.  OrIn  B.  Fjeran 

Assistant  Supennlendenl,  Business 

Everett  School  District 

Everett.  Washington 


(For  details,  circle  16  on  reply  card.) 


Anyone  can  sell  you  light  bulbs. 

The  Duro-Test  specialist  also  solves  your  lighting 

problems-and  saves  you  money. 


The  men  and  women  sales  repre- 
sentatives from  Duro-Test  can  supply 
you  with  a  lot  more  than  light  bulbs. 

They  also  provide  valuable  lighting 
information  and  expertise  you  just 
can't  get  from  a  distributor  or  retailer. 

They'll  tell  you  which  bulbs  are 
right  for  your  particular  needs.  They'll 
show  you  how  to  save  money  with 
energy-saving  bulbs  that  last  foryears. 
And  they'll  show  you  how  to  get  the 
quality  as  well  as  quantity  at  light  you 


need.  Where  you  need  it.  In  your  office, 
restaurant,  hotel,  factory,  bank,  store, 
hospital,  school.  You  name  it. 

They'll  survey  your  lighting  for 
comfort,  efficiency  and  safety.  And  if 
you've  a  problem  they  can't  handle, 
they'll  call  on  Duro-Test's  commercial 
engineers.  They're  the  best  in  the 
-  industry. 

DuroTest— the  nation's  largest  ex- 
clusive manufacturer  of  light  sources 
—markets  a  full  line  of  energy-saving. 


premium-life  incandescent,  fluores- 
cent and  fail-safe  vapor  lamps.  Prod- 
ucts include  plant-growing  lights,  the 
industiy's  greatest  selection  of  decora- 
tive bulbs,  and  Vita-Lite*  -the  pat- 
ented sunlight-simulating  fluorescent. 

Meet  the  Duro-Test  lighting 
specialist.  Write  today  to  Dept.  E^ 
Duro-Test  Corporation,  ~ 

North  Bergen,  New  Jersey  « 
07047. 


.  •  JcimI  Ekctrir  Pnducta.  Inc..  Fair  1 
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FREE  INFORMATION 
ON  PRODUCTS 
AND  SERVICES  .  .  . 


Fill  out,  tear  out  and  mail  this  postage-paid  card  lor  fast, 
free  information  atjoul  any  of  the  products,  services, 
booklets  or  catalogs  advertised  or  described  in  this 
issue  of  The  Journal 

Just  circle  the  numbef(s)  on  the  card  corresponding  to 
the  item{sl  in  the  magazine. 
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TO  THE  BRIGt 
NEW  JOURNAL 

RIt  out,  tear  out  and  mail  this  postago-pi 
a  subscription  to  The  Journal  Perhaps  j 
sonal  subscription,  mailed  directly  to  yot 
home? 

Or,  if  you're  already  a  regular  readerJ 
subscription  for  someone  else  —  sora 
The  Journal  and  the  valuable,  timel/^ 
monthly  issue. 

Just  give  us  address  and  billing  intoiB 
you  (or  your  interest  and  support  of  i 
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Rll  out,  tear  out  and  marl  this  postage-paid  card  to  order 
a  subscription  to  The  Journal  Perhaps  your  own,  per- 
sonal subscription,  mailed  directly  to  your  office  or 

home? 

Or.  if  you're  already  a  regular  reader,  you  can  order  a 
subscription  for  someone  else  —  someone  who  needs 
Tf>e  Journal  and  the  valuable,  timely  articles  in  each 
montfily  issue. 

Just  give  us  address  and  billing  information  —  and  thank 
you  for  your  interest  and  support  of  The  Journal 
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a  district  s  food  service, 
everyone  benefits... 

including  the 
-   -  school  board 


It  was  only  the  financial 

"situation  which  finally  forced 

us  to  get  a  management  company 

or  our  lunch  program.  Our  School  Board  really  resisted  the  idea. 

We  kept  hoping  we  could  break  even  on  our  own.  Well,  I  went  to 

see  some  other  districts  where  they  were  breaking  even,  and 

1  found  they  did  it  by  serving  junk  foods  and  watered-down  soup. 

We  didn't  want  that.  So  we  made  the  change.  And  it  has  really 

bieen  good  for  all  of  us.  Of  course,  there  will  always  be  problems, 

but  now  I  have  someone  to  solve  the  problems  with  me.  In  fact, 

I'm  amazed  at  all  the  specialists  in  ARA:  people  in  purchasing, 

inventory  controls,  product  testing,  kitchen  design.  It's  really  a 

living  organization  devoted  to  food  service.  We  keep  the  c»ntrol; 

they  get  the  results. 

Teresa  Furey  is  Board  Member  in  a  District  served  by  ARA. 


For  a  report  on  ARA  programs  write  or  call  collect  (215)  574-5234 

Mary  Betli  Crimmins,  V.P.,  ARA  School  Food  Service,  Independence  Square  West,  Philadelphia,  PA  19106 

Honw  omcss 


(For  details,  circif  18  on  reply  card.) 


the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if .  .  . 


...  a  debate  raged  over  the 
issues  of  taxes  and  conscience 

At  the  first  school  board  meeting  of  the  new  year.  Board  Member  George  Wills  wants 
to  freeze  this  year's  school  budget  at  the  previous  year's  level.  *'A11  this  tax-reduction 
noise  that's  going  on  across  the  country  should  mean  something  to  us  here,"  George 
tells  his  colleagues.  "Let's  listen  to  what  these  folks  are  saying  and  show  them  we 
hear  them  for  a  change.  I  know  the  school  budget  will  be  up  for  consideration  in  the 
spring  months,  and  I'd  like  the  board  to  go  on  record— a  New  Year  resolution  for  the 
board— to  hold  the  line  on  school  spending  and  to  reduce  taxes." 

Board  Member  Ann  Franklin,  incensed  by  Wills'  suggestion,  tells  him  he  is  not 
on  the  board  to  be  swayed  by  popular  opinion  but  rather  is  there  to  vote  according  to 
his  conscience.  And  the  debate  is  on. 

Wills  claims  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  his  conscience.  He  expects  his  consti- 
tuency to  tell  him  how  to  vote  on  every  controversial  issue.  "In  the  case  of  taxes,"  he 
snarls,  "the  people  here  tell  me  they  want  no  increase.  They  think  we  already  spend 
too  much  money.  And  I  agree." 

Again  Franklin  takes  offense.  The  board  has  a  responsibility  to  provide  the  best 
education  possible,  and  that  takes  money,  she  notes.  "People  seem  to  want  every- 
thing, but  don't  want  to  pay  foi-  it.  But  someone  has  to  pay." 

At  this  point  in  the  conversation,  Wills  butts  in  to  agree  with  Franklin.  "Some- 
one does  have  to  pay,  Mrs.  Franklin.  And  what  I'm  suggesting  is  that  we  set  our 
limits  at  last  year's  level  so  they  won't  have  to  pay  any  more." 

After  a  few  more  exchanges  between  the  two,  the  board  chairman  calls  the  argu- 
ment to  a  halt. 

As  a  board  member,  what  do  you  do? 

A.  Call  for  a  vote  on  the  question.  Board  Member  Wills  has  done  his  homework 
and  probably  knows  what  the  community  wants. 

B.  Request  the  board  to  recess  for  IS  minutes  and  get  an  informal  reading  from 
the  rest  of  the  board.  This  is  a  matter  that  calls  for  solidarity— not  debate. 

C.  Schedule  a  public  hearing  on  the  budget,  and  let  all  interested  parties  have 
their  say.  Then  let  the  board  decide. 

D.  Suggest  that  the  discussion  be  taken  up  at  a  later  meeting.  In  other  words, 
give  the  rest  of  the  board  members  an  informal  chance  to  take  the  pulse  of  the  com- 
munity. Maybe  they  do  want  taxes  cut. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
istration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consultants  known  col- 
lectively as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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BUILT    BUSES 


DBTRBUTORS: 

ALABAMA:  Tbomaa  BuOt  Bums.  Inc. 
High  PoinL  NC  (9191 8a(M871 
ALASKA:  K  *  E  Bum  UiM.  Inc. 
E«ak  Riw  (907)  688-2lt50 
ARIZONA:  ThaniM  BiUM  of  ArixMia 
'Bim|w(ea2»  9464575 
ARKANSAS:  Bum  Supuly  Con^Muqr.  Inc. 
McComb,  li«S4e01l6S4-a00 
•ftniiii—  Bum  Sakm  A  Supiily.  Inc. 
NariiviO*.  TN  (6151 942-3366 

PafMkr  EqiapmMit  Ca 

Charlartoii.  UO  (314)6834061 

CALIFORNIA:  Roidninacr  Bum  Sifas  *  S*rvicM,  Inc. 

RoMnawi  (213)  9634909 

COLORADO:  Hmoo.  Inc. 
Salt  Lake  Qty.  UT  (801 )  9711561 
OONNBCnCUT:  E.  P.  H*yM.  Inc. 
Rocky  HiU  ( 203)  529-7707 

DELAWARK:  Pet  Co.  Diatributora.  Inc. 

AnnapoUm.  MD  (301)  9694251 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA:  Pm  Co.  DiathbuCoi*.  Inc. 

Anniqioiim.  MD  (301)  2894251 

FLORIDA:  V1Piyww|Mrt«tiaa.  Inc. 
Oriwido  (306)  857-3390 

GBOnOlA:  ThoRiM  Buitt  Bium.  Inc. 
High  Pbiat.  NC(919) 8694871 

HAWAII:  ThoRiM  Btitit  Bium.  Inc. 

High  PVMBt.  NC  (919)  8894871 

IDAHO:  Hmoo.  Inc. 

SiJt  Lake  Qty.  UT  (801)  972-1581 

Tbomaa  Bub  SalM 

Qraat  FaBa.  MT  (406)  452-3161 

ILLINOIS:  Chieaco  Bua  SalM.  Inc. 

Q«at«aad  (312)  3894032 

Pondar  Equipnwnt  Company 

ChartaUin.  MO (314) 6834061 

INDIANA:  Kariin  Bua  Saka  A  Sarvin 
SUvcr  Lake  (219)  352-2722 
IOWA:  Saf-T-Lijwr  Bum  Salaa.  Inc. 
Dm  Moiiaa  (615)  2664066 

KANSAS:  E«Mon  Bua  Servica.  Inc. 
Laavanworth  (913 )  662-2244 

KENTUCKY:  Poodar  Egidpmaat  Cacn|Miiy 
CSiariaatoB.  MO(314)6834061 
•Unwawn  Bus  Sataa  and  Supfily.  Inc. 
NaahviDe.  TN  (616)  242-3356 

LOUISIANA:  Kant  Bua  SalM  *  Sorvtoe.  Inc. 
Fhiker  (804)  7484347 

MAINE:  D^  Bfothan.  Inc. 
Aubum.  MA  (617)  791-7101 
MARYLAND:  Pat  Co.  Diatributora.  Inc. 
AnnapoKa  (301)  2894251 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Day  Brathara.  Inc 

Aubotn  (617)  791-7101 

E.  P.  Hayaa.  Inc. 

Rocky  HiJl.  CT (903)  529-7707 

MICHIGAN:  ThamM  CoachM  of  Michigoa  Inc. 
Pnntiac  (313)  3734001 

ThoniM  of  WlaoooHB.  Inc. 
Stavana  Point.  WI  (716)  341-2534 

MINNESOTA:  Hodund  Bus  Campaqy.  Inc. 
MontioaUo  (612)  296-5119 
Soothwsat  Bus  Satm  A  Sarvic* 
Hanlay  Falla (507)  76»-34a6 
MISSISSIPPI:  Bua  Supply  Co..  Inc. 
McComb  (601 )  664-2900 

MISSOURI:  Eaaton  Bua  Servica.  Inc. 
LMvenworth.  KS  (913)  682-2244 

Ponder  Equipment  Co. 
Chariaaton  (il4)  6834061 
MONTANA:  Hmrom  Bus  SalM 
Great  FaUs  (406)  452-3161 

NEBRASKA:  Rum  KMwady 

Omeha  (402)  733^3542 

NEVADA:  Haaeo.  Inc 

Salt  Lake  Qty.  UT  (801 )  972-1561 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Day  Brotiwra.  Inc. 

Aubum.  MA  (617)  791-7101 

TltomM  Built  BueH  of  Vmnont,  Inc 

Rutland.  VT  (802)  7734160 

NEW  JERSEY:  WlUs  Equipment  Co. 

Mt  Holly  (609)  267-0200 

NEW  MEXICO:  Longiwrn  Bus  Salaa,  Inc. 
Houaton.  TX  (713)  741- 1923 

NEW  YORK:  Quality  Bua  SalM  A  Senrkse.  Inc. 
Havwtraw  (914)  4294414 

ThomM  Bus  SalM  A  SarviM.  Inc. 

DanaviUe  (716)  335-5742 

NORTH  CAROUNA:  ThomM  Built  Buaaa.  Inc. 

High  Pbint  (919)  8894871 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Dietrich  A  Sons.  Inc. 

Valley  Qty  ( 701 1 845  1690 

OHIO:  ThoRiH  Built  Busm  of  Ohio 

aiver  Lake.  I N  (219)  352-2722 

OKLAHOMA:  Bandel's  ThomM  Bua  SsJm  A  Service.  Inc. 

Wlkoa  (4061 354-8281 

OREGON:  Tt-enrf^Wt  Equipment.  Inc. 

McMinnville  (503)  472-8491 

PENNSYLVANIA:  LAM  Danapoftatktn  Salaa.  Inc 

Marungie  (2151  967-5101 

\M»l«h  Equipment  Co 

Pittaburgh  (412)  563-2662 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Day  Brothers.  Inc. 

Aubum.  MA  (617)791-7101 

SOUTH  CAROUNA.  South  Carolina  Bua  SalM  A  Servica.  Inc. 

Florence  (803)  6654080 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  Dittrich  A  Sons,  Inr 

V«ll«.y  City.  ND  (701 )  845- 1590 

Southwest  Bus  Sales  A  Service 
Haniey  Falls.  MN  1507)  768-342^ 

TENNESSEE  'n>nnFS8«e  Bus  Sales  A  Supply.  Inc. 

Nashville  (615)  242-3:t.'Mt 

TEXAS  Lonxhoni  Bus  .Sales.  Inc 

Houston  (713)  7411923 

ITAH   Haste.  Ini 

Salt  Lakv  City  ( HOI )  H72  l.'.Sl 

NTCRMONT.  rhonuio  Huilt  Buses  of  Niwroont.  Inc. 

Rutljind(WJl  77! '>!(><) 

VIRGINIA  Sonnv  Mfrnmsn.  Inc 

Ru«f hurg  ^M^A  I  .l.(J  T:\.'iK 

WA.SinNGT()N   'I>urT.W.-«t  Erjuipmcnt    Inc. 

McMinnville.  OH  I  WM)  172  S4yi 

WKSTNTROIVIA.  Tbonia*  Built  Bu<m>«.  Inc. 

HikH  Point.  .N'('i<.»19i  S«'  1.S71 

WISCONSIN:  St huol  Huh  lynnsportation  .Spt^alisls 

WhilrwnUT  ( 4  U  (  47.1  2>i:^ 

Thi>tri««  n(  Wivcfin^m   Inc 

SU  %pns  Point  (71'.)  J41  •2.">.?4 

U'YOMINU   Hftsco   In.- 

Sslt  l-»ki-  City,  IT  (Hi)l !  ^72-  l."*l 

WOODSTOCK.  ONTARIO  CANADA: 

Thonum  Huilt  Buwk  o(  Canadn.  I^d. 

Wuudstot-Jt 
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Meet  the  craMid  pleaser. 

(tt  measures  up  to  your  most  critical 
»ortation  specifications  J 


As  a  Thomas  Bus  Distributor.  weVe 
exposed  to  the  best  in  school  buses.  That's 
why  we're  over-pleased  with  the  Thomas 
rear-engine  SAF-T-LINER.  It's  better  than 
the  best. 

Bigger . . .  with  a  seating  capacity  up  to 
87  students.  Yet  its  ease  of  handling  and  short 
turning  radius  make  it  ideal  for  crowded  areas, 

'^      *||"'  are  narrow 

I  and  comers 
I  are  tight  and 
I  students  are 
I  everywhere. 
It  even 
I  handles  the 
J  "crowd"when 
j  it  comes  to 
I  service.  The 
"  waist-high, 


rear  engine 

compartment  is  " 

so  spacious,  mech-^ 

anics  uill  find  the 

rear-engine  SAF-T-' 

LINER  one  of  the 

easiest  to  service  of  any  bus  on  the  road. 

And  its  got  the  quality  features  others 
may  not  offer.  Like  wrap-around  bumpers. 
One-piece  roll  bars.  Unique  roof  crash  rails. 
Extra  durable  floor  structure.  Extra  solid 
seats.  And  more. 

On  crowded  streets  or  for  crowded  class- 
rooms, the  Thomas  rear-engine  SAF-T- 
LINER  rates  an  "A"  for  performance.  It  can 
please  you,  too,  by  measuring  up  to  your  most 
critical  transportation  specifications.  Let  us 
show  you  how.  No  charge  for  the  advice  and 
support,  because . . . 


¥ie're  more  tlian  just  bus  salesmen. 


\fei!r 


llliI-liiFKJ 


LT    BUSES 


Distiibiitor 


See  Distributor  listing  on  facing  'pa%<i,OT  ^wnXa-. 
Thomas  Built  Buses,  Inc.,  1408  Co\lTtesv■^.,W^^^«m^^^^'^'^^^ 


Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  .  . . 


.  .  .  transportation 

If  your  board  doesn't  have  a  pupil 
Iransportation  specialist,  it  should  — 
that's  the  advice  from  the  National 
School  Transportation  Association,  one 
of  several  organizations  that  can  help  to 
make  the  pupil  transportation  special- 
ist's job  easier. 

The  person  assigned  this  important 
task  first  should  familiarize  himself 
with  the  Highway  Safety  Program's 
Standard  No.  17.  This  standard  covers 
minimum  federal  requirements  for 
pupil  transportation  safety,  including 
identincalion,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  school  buses;  training  of  per- 
sonnel; and  general  administration. 

A  second  task  for  the  administrator 


designated  as  pupil  transporution  ex- 
pert is  to  contact  the  sute's  director  of 
pupil  transportation  (or  stale  official 
with  a  similar  title)  for  information  on 
optional  bus  features,  inspection  re- 
quirements, and  training  materials 
available  from  that  state  office. 

Another  place  for  valuable  informa- 
tion on  driver  training  and  safe  per- 
formance is  the  National  Safety  Coun- 
cil, a  nonprofit  association  that  dis- 
tributes information  on  the  causes  of 
accidents  and  ways  to  prevent  them.  In 
addition  to  services,  programs  and  ma- 
terials, the  council  offers  a  school  trans- 
portation membership  that  is  designed 
to  raise  the  level  of  safe  driving  per- 
formance of  school  bus  drivers  through 
safe  driver  awards  to  qualified  drivers; 
information  on  special  school  bus  driv- 
ing problems  and  supervisory  tech- 
niques for  pupil  transportation  adminis- 
trators; a  standard  method  of  accident 


reporting  and  a  means  to  measure  the 
performance  of  the  fleet  and  of  the  in- 
dividual drivers. 

Other  materials  offered  by  the  coun- 
cil include: 

•  A  slide  kit  called  "Safety  17,"  de- 
veloped to  help  school  transportation 
programs  meet  the  requirements  of 
Standard  No.  17.  The  slide  shows  focus 
on  "School  Bus  Safety  for  Drivers," 
"Get  'em  Out  Safely,"  "School  Bus 
Safety— Loading  and  Unloading,"  and 
"Adverse  Weather  Driving."  Each 
show  consists  of  30  color  slides  plus 
script  books  with  commentary  and  a 
leader's  guide  containing  questions  and 
answers. 

•  A  Defensive  Driving  Course  School 
Bus  Supplement  for  beginning  drivers 
and  a  refresher  course  for  veteran 
drivers  as  well.  Subjects  covered  include 
pretrip  inspection,  bus  operation,  main- 
taining discipline,  planning  school  bus 


ENROLLMENT 
FORECASTING 

WE  CAN  HELP 


•  TO  ESTIMATE  STAFFING  NEEDS 

•  TO  PROJEa  ENROLLMENT  TRENDS 

•  TO  PLAN  BUILDING  USAGE 

THE  COUNCIL,  ANON-PIIOFIT 
ORGANIZATION,  HAS  OVEH  THKTT 
TEAKS  OF  ASSISTING  SCHOOL 
DtSTHICn  ACROSS  THE  HATIOH. 

FOI  INFORMATION,  CONTAa 

NEW  ENGLAND  SCHOOL  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
85SPEEN  STREET,  FRAMINGHAM.  MASSACHUSETTS  01701 
1617)879-7624 

(For  details,  circle  20  on  reply  card.) 


TRAVELING  SPRINKLERS 

F««u.B     WdAi  will   Hi....   W.rt'i   >   l.oiitnl  w>»' 

•  Wiltn«H>upiDl4l) 
.ISOHmtMintiil 

.I.n,lhn.«ndi1gr 

-from  S200.00  to  $600.00 

SHARPOMATIC® 

A  Low  Cost  Sharpening  Machine 

d^J 

'^ 


TRAVELRAIN"'  =„.»,*-.  ,=3= 

239  N.  nobgrtion  Bl>cl..  Bnvilv  H.lli,  Cilil.  9021 1 
Phona  eolKcl  ZI3I7&3213af  27e-SS48 

(For  details,  circle  21  on  reply  card.) 


routes,  and  handling  special  problems 
such  as  emergency  evacuation  and  en- 
gine breakdown.  An  instructor's  kit  in- 
cludes manual  and  visual  aids. 

•  A  booklet,  "Here  Comes  the 
School  Bus."  It  stresses  safety  proce- 
dures for  young  passengers:  use  the 
handrail,  hold  on,  obey  the  bus  driver, 
and  others. 

For  more  information  on  National 
Safety  Council  materials  and  services, 
contaa  John  D.  Burncson,  Coordina- 
tor, School  TransporUtion  Programs, 
N,s.c.,  444  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  60611. 

The  National  School  Transportation 
Association  (P.O.  Box  324,  Fairfax,  Va. 
22030)  gives  assistance  to  school  boards 
by  providing  the  names  of  local  sup- 
pliers of  various  types  of  bus  services; 
information  on  scat  belts  in  school 
buses  and  other  subjects;  driver  training 
for  the  handicapped;  films,  guides  and 
aids  dealing  with  all  transportation 
areas.  Members  receive  a  quarterly 
magazine  and  newsletters  containing 
up-to-date  information  on  such  topics 
as  pupil  transportation  and  the  current 
status  of  legislation  and  regulations. 

School  bus  manufacturers  are  a  re- 
source that  should  not  be  ignored.  For 
example,  chassis  manufacturers  pro- 
duce excellent  manuals  on  maintenance. 
Be  sure  to  find  out  what  services  your 
dealer  offers;  most  of  them  hold  main- 
tenance clinics  to  keep  your  main- 
tenance personnel  up-to-date  on  new 
bus  features.  Some  provide  daily  inspec- 
tion charts  and  help  to  set  up  planned 
maintenance  programs.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 


Reduce  rear>cnd  coHiiioni.  A  tall-gater  Is 
one  hazard  the  most  safety-conscious 
school  bus  driver  can't  avoid  But  the  dan- 
ger of  pile-ups  can  be  reduced  by  use  of  a 
Deceleration  Alert  Syrtein  mounted  on  the 
rear  of  the  school  bus.  The  system  consists 
of  three  lights— amber,  green,  and  amber. 
The  green  go-ahead  light  stays  on  as  long 
as  the  bus  driver's  foot  Is  on  [he  accelera- 
tor; once  removed,  the  green  light  goes  off 
and  two  amber  lights  appear  to  alert  the 


driver  behind  the  bus  that  a  slowdown  and 
maybe  a  slop  is  coming.  Once  the  brakes 
are  applied,  standard  red  brake  lights  lake 
over  to  indicate  a  sudden  stop  From 
Safety  Development  Systems,  Haines.  Ore 
For  delatit,  circle  50  on  reply  card. 


for  tall  typei.  Expressly  designed  for  smalt- 
group  transportation  where  extra  head- 
room is  required,  the  TranMtle  tchool  but 
has  6  feet  3  inches  of  stand-up  headroom, 
with  an  extra -wide  no- stoop  entrance 
measuring  6  feet  5  inches.  The  Interior  is  7 
feet  5  inches  wide  and  seats  up  to  20  pas- 
sengers. In  addition  to  various  daily  route 
applications,  the  bus  Is  well-suited  for 
transportation  of  athletic  teams  and  to 
better  accommodate  adults  who  accom- 
pany handicapped  youngsters  to  school. 
Built  according  to  the  same  safety  stan- 
dards as  large  buses,  the  Transette  meets 
federal  school  bus  safety  requirements 
From  the  Wayne  Corporation,  Richmond, 
Ind  For  detail*,  circle  SI  on  reply  card. 


Slop  the  pilfering!  A  good  book  detection 
system  can  save  you  a  lot  of  money,  and 
the  Model  1250  Book  Detection  Syitem  is 

not  expensive  either  Consisting  of  two 
detection  lattices.  "Tattle  Tape"  brand 
book  detection  strips  and  an  opeistoi  conr 


trol  panel,  the  system  uses  an  audible 
alarm  and  locking  exit  gate  to  prevent 
patrons  from  leaving  the  Hbrary  without 
following  established  check-out  proce- 
dures. Though  designed  for  smaller  li- 
braries, the  model  Is  available  with 
optional  equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of 
larger  libraries.  The  unit's  corridor  is  32 
inches  wide  at  its  narrowest  point,  allow- 
ing for  passage  of  wheelchairs.  According 
to  the  manufacturer,  technical  Installation 
and  maintenance  service  is  available  na- 
tionwide. From  the  3M  Co.,  St.  Paul.  Foe 
delailf,  circle  S2  on  reply  card. 


Not  for  neophyte*.  Students  who  use 
power  tools  carelessly  are  a  hazard  to 
themselves  —  and  to  others.  The  BJC  Safe- 
ty Program  for  power  machine*  is  designed 
to  create  safety  awareness  while  limiting 
machine  use  to  those  students  who  qualify 
through  written  tests  and  demonstrated 
proficiency.  Each  qualified  student  is  given 
his  own  Invisibly  Imprinted  metal  tag 
which  must  be  used  to  start  a  specific  ma- 
chine equipped  with  a  safety  module.  The 
complete  program  Includes  test  masters, 
instructor  check  lists,  signature  blanks, 
tags,  an  encoding  Imprinter  and  eraser  and 
safety  modules  Each  tag  can  be  Imprinted 
In  53  positions  to  permit  multiple  machine 
use.  From  Brodhead-Carrett,  Cleveland 
For  detail*,  circle  53  on  reply  card. 

Mighly  midget.  For  loads  too  heavy  to  car- 
ry but  too  small  to  truck  around  a  large 
school  or  campus.  Turf  Runabout  Vehicle* 

are  ideal.  Standard  operk-cab  models  with 
either  12  or  1 8-horse power  motors  include 
padded  seating,  manual  three-speed  trans- 
mission, rear  brakes,  and  a  sealed  beam 
headlight.  You  can  also  go  first  class  with 
equipment  options  that  mclude  a  vented 
cab  with  lockable  steel  doors  and  an  ex- 
haust spark  arrestor.  Both  models  have 
utility  pickup  boxes  and  can  carry  1,000- 
pound  rated  payloads  plus  the  driver.  The 
sturdy  one-piece  welded  frame  Is  further 
protected  by  skid  bars  and  steel  bumper 
guards.  From  OMC-Lioc(ilTv.'i.vw-'i-^,>^.^&. 
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/school  breakfast/  program.  Since  all 
breakfasts  include  milk,  you'd  think  we 
would  have  had  an  incentive  to  support 
that  kind  of  legislation,  but  our  philos- 
ophy is  that  it  is  not  the  role  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  force  a  program  that 


the  public  doesn't  want." 

What  we  have  to  do,  it  seems,  is  either 
have  the  pro-school  breakfast  advocates 
convince  the  general  public  that  educa- 
tion goes  down  better  on  full 
stomachs — regardless    of   the    federal 


government's  role  in  filling  those  stom- 
achs—or else  pro-breakfast  advocates 
will  have  to  Hnd  state  and  local  pro- 
grams that  will  ensure  children  won't  be 
denied  an  education  because  they  are 
hungry. 


When  your  money's  gone,  try  ingenuity 


In  a  field  often  criticized  for  a  lack  of 
substantial  innovations,  education  occa- 
sionally does  come  up  with  workable 
programs  that  are  developed  simply  by 
mining  the  mother  lode  of  common 
sense.  An  article  in  our  November  issue 
(In  despair,  this  system  must  repair) 
mentioned  the  Carrollton  school  system 
in  Ohio  and  how  that  system's  transpor- 
tation director  saved  money  by  rebuild- 
ing school  buses.  More  recently  we  re- 
ceived word  from  Carrollton's  Superin- 
tendent, Lawrence  F.  Pontuti,  that  the 
system  has  pulled  off  another  neat  trick: 
Improving  its  reading  program  without 
spending  great  sums  of  money. 

Pontuti  says  that  like  many  school 
systems  in  Ohio  this  school  year,  money 


to  fund  current  programs  is  difHcult  to 
scrape  together.  What's  nearly  impos- 
sible, according  to  the  superintendent,  is 
finding  ways  to  fund  new  programs.  But 
last  year  the  school  system's  citizen  ad- 
visory committee  published  its  goals  and 
right  at  the  top  of  the  list  was  a  strong 
recommendation  that  the  system 
develop  a  comprehensive  reading  pro- 
gram. An  effective  reading  program  al- 
so had  been  a  major  concern  of  the 
school  board.  The  problem:  How  to  im- 
prove reading  in  an  already  over- 
crowded school  system  that  has  no  extra 
money  available. 

The  first  step  was  to  locate  the 
money.  The  voters  obviously  were  in  no 
mood  to  pass  a  bond  issue,  so  the  sys- 


"Evaluate  the 
superintendent 


// 


Those  are  familiar  words,  but  a  lot  easier  said  than  done.  Be- 
cause the  school  board  is  a  group  of  lay  citizens  that  governs 
by  majority  vote,  there  is  no  direct  day-to-day  observation  of  the 
superintendent's  performance.  And  even  if  there  were,  school 
board  members  are  not  expected  to  be  experts  in  school  admin- 
istration. For  these  reasons,  many  boards  fall  into  the  easy  trap 
of  evaluating  the  superintendent  only  when  a  crisis  occurs— or 
evaluating  only  by  hearsay  or  guesswork. 

The  Illinois  Association  of  School  Boards  understands  the 
anxiety  that  board  members  experience  when  they  attempt  to 
monitor  district  progress  or  evaluate  the 
superintendent's  performance.  That's  why 
lASB  has  developed  and  packaged  a 
superintendent  appraisal  system  for 
school  boards.  It's  a  first.  It's  practi- 
cal. It's  written  in  plain  English.  And 
it  guides  the  board  and  superinten- 
dent through  each  step  as  they  tai- 
lor a  performance  appraisal  system 
to  their  needs— without  guesswork. 

For  a  flyer  describing  Planned 
Appraisal  of  the  Superintendent 
and  the  companion  exercises,  get 
in  touch  with  lASB.  330  lies  Park 
Place.  Springfield.  Illinois  62718. 
Telephone:  217/528-9688. 


tem's  assistant  superintendent  drafted 
and  submitted  a  Federal  grant  proposal 
and  received  Si 5,000  to  train  16  mem- 
bers of  the  secondary  school  language 
arts  faculty  to  become  teachers  of  read- 
ing. Next,  the  school  board  passed  a 
resolution  that  said  all  high  school  stu- 
dents should  have  the  opportunity  to 
improve  their  reading  skills — regardless 
of  how  well  or  poorly  they  read. 

With  trained  teachers  and  a  commit- 
ment to  help  improve  the  reading  skills 
of  all  high  school  students,  the  system 
then  developed  a  second  grant  proposal 
for  S10,500  of  federal  government 
funds  (which  also  was  approved)  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  and  materials 
for  a  high  school  reading  laboratory. 
What  Superintendent  Pontuti  says  he 
had  in  mind  was  a  place  where  students 
of  all  reading  levels  could  come  and  re- 
ceive individualized  instruction.  With 
the  trained  teachers  and  grant  money  in 
hand,  the  system  still  had  one  big  prob- 
lem: a  location  for  the  reading  labora- 
tory. This,  Pontuti  says,  was  difficult 
for  an  overcrowded  school  system  that 
already  was  holding  classes  in  a  teachers 
lounge,  in  a  teachers  workroom,  on  a 
school  stage,  in  locker  rooms  and  in  the 
principal's  office. 

The  solution  was  nearby.  The  sys- 
tem's assistant  superintendent,  who  had 
spent  20  years  as  a  railroad  worker, 
knew  of  several  nearby  abandoned  rail- 
road boxcars.  Without  money  or  mate- 
rials, plans  were  set  in  motion  to  acquire 
a  salvageable  boxcar  and  to  have  it 
moved  to  the  school  and  remodeled  into 
a  reading  laboratory. 

Getting  the  boxcar  to  the  school 
posed  a  bit  of  the  problem,  but  Superin- 
tendent Pontuti  asked  for  and  received 
help  from  the  county  government. 
Various  clubs  and  civic  organizations 
contributed  money  to  build  walls  and  to 
carpet  and  air-condition  the  boxcar  fa- 
cihty,  and  the  local  Jaycees  provided 
much  of  the  skilled  labor.  The  result:  A 
reading  laboratory  that  the  school  sys- 
tem never  could  have  afforded  in  any 
other  way. 
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Looks  like  you'll  pay  to  remove  asbestos 


Before  it  was  banned  in  1973,  sprayed 
asbestos  was  used  extensively  as  a  build- 
ing material  and  now  the  controversy 
over  the  cancer-causing  potential  of  as- 
bestos in  schools  has  begun  to  swirl  (see 
Asbestos  in  Schools:  Walls  and  Halls  of 
Trouble,  journal,  November  1978). 
The  latest  findings  about  asbestos  and 
schools  should  make  you  think  twice 
about  any  "expert"  advice  you  may 
have  received  in  the  past — and  should 
send  chills  down  the  spines  of  those  who 
write  school  system  budgets. 

The  cost  of  solving  the  asbestos  prob- 
lem (by  covering  or  removing  it)  in  a 
single  school  has  ranged  from  Si 0,000 
to  $275,000  for  what  has  become  known 
in  trade  circles  as  "hazard  abatement.*' 
New  York  City  schools  are  undertaking 
a  systemwide  survey  to  pinpoint  particu- 
larly dangerous  situations,  and  as  of  last 
month,  11  schools  were  labeled  "high 
priority"  for  hazard  abatement.  In  two 
of  those  schools  that  completed  removal 
operations,  the  tab  was  typical:  Frank- 
lin K.  Lane  High  School  in  Brook- 
lyn—$25,000;  Junior  High  School  126, 
also  in  Brooklyn~$36,000.  Another 
school,  Andrew  Jackson  High  School  in 
Queens,  was  slated  for  a  removal  opera- 
tion during  Christmas  week  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $20,0(X).  The  money  for 
this  work  has  come  from  the  city's  bud- 
get; local  officials  see  no  state  funds 
forthcoming. 

Around  the  country  the  story  is  simi- 
lar. Local  school  district  budgets  have 
been  stretched  to  provide  cash  for  asbes- 
tos removal;  prospects  for  state  or  fed- 
eral funding  have  not  been  promising. 
But  media  attention  to  the  problem  is 
building  and  some  key  people  and  or- 
ganizations have  been  spurred  to  act. 
Rep.  James  J.  Howard  (D.  N.J.)  is  cer- 
tain to  reintroduce  his  bill  that  provides 
for  90  percent  federal  funding  for  the 
costs  of  asbestos  removal  in  schools.  It 
was  the  Howell  Township  schools  in 
Howard's  district  that  sparked  the  latest 
asbestos  controversy  when  an  anxious 
community  hastily  shut  down  seven  ele- 
mentary schools  to  remove  asbestos. 

While  prospects  for  Howard's  bill  are 
murky  at  best,  financial  help  for  schools 
may  come  as  a  result  of  recent  efforts  by 
the  Environmental  Defense  Fund 
(E.D.F.),  a  Washington-based  public  in- 
terest legal  and  research  group.  At  press 
time,  E.D.F.  was  planning  to  petition  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(E.p.A.)  to  carry  out  a  provision  in  the 


Toxic  Substances  Control  Act  (t.s.c.a.) 
that  may  require  manufacturers  of 
hazardous  materials  to  ameliorate  prob- 
lems caused  by  those  materials.  As  is  of- 
ten the  case  with  federal  law,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  statute  is  open  to  various 
interpretations. 

Early  last  month,  e.d.f.  lawyers  were 
refining  their  strategy  to  make  their 
petition  as  effective  as  possible.  Accord- 
ing to  E.D.F.  Attorney  Leslie  Dach,  the 
petition  will  ask  e.p.a.  to  force  asbestos 
manufacturers  to  pay  for  a  nationwide 
study  of  the  problem  and  to  establish  a 
fund  to  aid  asbestos  removal  from 
schools.  E.p.A.  has  90  days,  which 
elapse  sometime  in  March,  to  respond 
to  the  petition  and  there  are  two  courses 
of  action  e.p.a.  can  take:  It  can  accede 
to  the  petition,  in  which  case  it  will  have 
to  go  to  court  to  force  the  asbestos 
manufacturers  to  comply  with  t.s.c.a., 
or  it  can  reject  the  petition,  in  which 
case  E.D.F.  probably  will  go  to  court  to 
force  e.p.a.  to  comply  with  t.s.c.a.  At 
any  rate,  prospects  for  financial  help  for 
troubled  school  systems  are  distant  at 
best. 

Asbestos  manufacturers,  meanwhile, 
have  been  feeling  a  lot  of  heat  lately.  In 
what  E.D.F.  consultant  Barry  Castleman 
predicts  will  be  the  "Pentagon  Papers 
of  the  asbestos  industry,"  documents 
dating  back  to  the  1930s  reveal  that  the 
nation's  largest  asbestos  manufacturers 
suppressed  evidence  about  the  poten- 
tially fatal  effects  of  asbestos  on  mil- 
lions of  workers.  The  Washington  Post 


obtained  the  documents,  which  are 
being  circulated  among  lawyers  in- 
volved in  so-called  "white  lung"  law- 
suits. Among  other  things,  the  papers 
show  that  one  manufacturer  asked  its 
own  scientists  to  tone  down  adverse 
Hndings  from  studies  on  asbestos,  that 
another  company  prevented  researchers 
from  publishing  data  indicating  asbes- 
tos harms  humans,  and  that  Johns- 
Manville,  the  nation's  largest  asbestos 
manufacturer,  "apparently  maintained 
a  policy  into  the  1970s  of  not  telling  its 
employes  that  their  physical  examina- 
tions showed  signs  of  asbestosis." 

All  this  publicity,  along  with  the 
mounting  number  of  asbestos  lawsuits 
(according  to  the  Post,  there  were  only  a 
handful  five  years  ago;  now  there  are 
more  than  1  ,(X)0  asking  for  damages  to- 
taling more  than  $2  billion),  is  bound  to 
have  an  effect  on  schools  and  their 
asbestos  problems,  e.p.a.  apparently 
prefers  quiet  effects:  Rather  than  issu- 
ing federal  regulations,  it  plans  to  dis- 
tribute to  every  school  system  in  the 
country  a  condensed  version  of  asbestos 
expert  Robert  N.  Sawyer's  guidance 
document,  "Hazard  Abatement  from 
Sprayed  Asbestos-Containing  Materials 
in  Buildings."  While  this  document  can 
provide  technical  information  needed  to 
tackle  an  asbestos  problem  in  schools, 
real  financial  help  is  likely  to  arrive  only 
after  the  e.d.f.  completes  its  legal  chess 
game  with  e.p.a.  and  the  myriad  "white 
lung"  suits  against  asbestos  manufac- 
turers are  settled. 


Boards  bask  in  sunshine  laws 


"If  both  teacher  unions  in  the  state  are 
opposed  to  the  law,  then  there's  got  to 
be  something  good  about  it,"  says 
Donald  R.  Magruder,  executive  director 
of  the  Florida  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion. He's  referring  to  the  state's  con- 
troversial law— often  called  the  sun- 
shine law — that  requires  school  boards 
and  teacher  unions  to  negotiate  labor 
contracts  in  public  sessions.  To  gather 
reaction  to  the  relatively  new  law, 
F.s.B.A.  surveyed  school  board  mem- 
bers, superintendents  and  professional 
negotiators. 

By  more  than  a  two-to-one  margin, 
school  board  members  favor  bargaining 
in  the  open,  Magruder  reports.  The  rea- 


sons: "Board  members  say  sunshine 
bargaining  gives  the  public  a  chance  to 
see  the  true  issues  facing  both  manage- 
ment and  labor.  What's  more,  it  often 
highlights  the  ridiculous  positions  taken 
by  unions  during  negotiations,"  Magru- 
der says.  School  board  members  also  re- 
port that  once  the  public  understands 
school  board  positions,  then  the  public 
often  supports  those  positions. 

Superintendents— who  are  saddled 
with  greater  responsibility  as  a  result  of 
public  bargaining — also  say  they  sup- 
port the  sunshine  law.  Of  the  state's  67 
superintendents,  47  responded  to  the 
survey  and  27  of  these  say  they  prefer 
bargaining  in  open  sessions.  Superinten- 
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dents  explain  that,  like  board  members, 
they  believe  the  climate  of  public  under- 
standing, which  is  created  by  open  nego- 
tiations, greatly  benefits  management 
positions. 

But  a  majority  of  professional  nego- 
tiators—hired guns  who  come  into  a 
school  system  and  work  exclusively  on 
labor  contracts— oppose  the  law.  Their 
reasons  echo  those  school  board  mem- 
bers and  superintendents  who  do  oppose 
the  law.  Sunshine  bargaining,  say  its 
critics,  often  takes  twice  as  long  as  does 
bargaining  in  closed  session  because 
open  bargaining  inhibits  candor  on  both 
sides  of  the  table.  School  board  mem- 
bers opposing  the  law  argue  that  open 
bargaining  restricts  dialogue  across  the 
tabic  because  public  statements  made  in 
the  heat  of  discussion  arc  difficult  to  re- 
tract. Professional  negotiators  opposing 
open  bargaining  claim  that  the  glare  of 
publicity  tends  to  harden  bargaining 
positions  and  make  compromise  diffi- 
cult. And  in  some  cases,  these  nego- 
tiators complain,  both  sides  "play"  to 
the  communications  media  and  try  to 
dramatize  their  positions. 

The  survey  has  convinced  Magnider 
that  the  novelty  of  open  bargaining  ses- 
sions quickly  wears  off  and  that,  after 
an  initial  spurt  of  enthusiasm,  few  on- 
lookers turn  out  for  the  negotiating  ses- 
sions. But  Magruder  says  that  local 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions generally  have  shown  increasing 
interest. 

And  the  teacher  unions?  Magruder 
says  they  have  gone  on  record  as  oppos- 
ing sunshine  bargaining  for  many  of  the 
same  reasons  that  a  minority  of  board 
members  and  superintendents  oppose  it: 
Public  negotiations  prevent  both  parties 
from  quickly  skimming  over  unimpor- 
tant issues,  and  strategy  is  difficult  to 
devise  in  the  glare  of  public  scrutiny. 

"There's  no  question  that  bargaining 
in  the  goldfish  bowl  inhibits  com- 
promise, lengthens  the  actual  bargain- 
ing process,  and  creates  some  added  ex- 
pense and  controversy,"  Magruder 
says.  "But  in  spite  of  those  objec- 
tions—and  with  some  changes  in  the 
law — open  negotiations  can  prove  to  be 
quite  beneficial." 
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Last  November's  elections:  an  analysis 


Here's  what  happened  to  schools  when 
the  tax  revolt  hit  the  ballot  box 


BACK  in  1789,  Benjamin  Franklin 
offered  a  promising  appraisal  of 
the  U.S.  Constitution:  "...  everything 
appears  to  promise  that  it  will  last;  but 
in  this  world  nothing  is  certain  but  death 
and  taxes."  The  U.S.  Constitution, 
death  and  taxes  still  are  with  us,  but  last 
November  citizens  across  the  United 
States  had— and  took— the  opportunity 
to  vote  against  taxes.  Those  ballots 
haven't  made  taxes  any  less  inevitable, 
but  in  some  places  they  are  becoming 
less  painful. 

In  16  states,  voters  faced  ballot  pro- 
posals aimed  at  anesthetizing  their  tax 
problems.  Among  those  proposals  were 
carbon  copies  of  California's  harsh 
Proposition  13,  measures  that  put 
spending  lids  on  state  treasuries,  and 
directives  telling  state  legislatures  to  cut, 
cut,  cut. 

If  anything  became  clear  after  Novem- 
ber 7,  it's  this:  There  is  neither  a  trend  in 
the  methods  people  are  seeking  to  limit 
taxes  nor  simple  solutions  to  the  na- 
tion's perceived  tax  woes.  Even  Prop- 
osition 13  coauthor  Paul  Gann  says, 
"Proposition  13  is  not  something  you 
can  take  nationwide."  Measures  mod- 
eled after  Jarvis-Gann  passed  in  Idaho 
and  Nevada,  but  lost  in  Michigan  and 
Oregon.  Spending  lids  will  throttle  state 
government  largess  in  Arizona,  Hawaii, 
Michigan  and  Texas,  but  similar 
spending  caps  lost  out  in  Colorado  and 
Nebraska. 

Regardless  of  the  checkered  outcome 
of  the  November  initiatives,  one  distinct 
message  emerged  that  school  board 
members  will  not  be  able  to  ignore:  The 
small-government-is-beautiful  taxpayer 
revolt  has  only  begun.  Voters  believe 
they  can  have  a  profound  effect  upon 


spending  policies  at  the  state  and  local 
levels  and  those  voters  will  call  upon 
elected  officials  to  prove  that  govern- 
ment spending  is  being  held  down.  Ap- 
pointed board  members  will  feel  the 
heat  from  a  different  direction— but 
they'll  feel  it. 

In  addition  to  tax  initiatives,  educa- 
tion-related proposals  on  November 
ballots  covered  issues  ranging  from 
busing  to  homosexual  teachers  to  ob- 
scenity to  right-to-work  laws.  What  fol- 
lows is  an  account  of  those  statewide 
initiatives.  (Note:  County  ballots  in  sev- 
eral states,  among  them  Georgia  and 
Maryland,  contained  tax  limitation  or 
education-related  proposals.) 

Alabama.  Although  they  already 
have  the  lowest  property  taxes  in  the  na- 
tion, Alabama  voters  passed  a  measure 
to  reduce  assessments  on  their  homes 
and  farms  from  IS  percent  to  10  percent 
of  fair  market  value;  commercial  prop- 
erty went  from  25  percent  to  20  percent. 
The  tax  package  also  contains  several 
tax  breaks  for  the  elderly,  including  one 
that  exempts  anyone  older  than  65  who 
makes  less  than  S7,500  a  year  from 
paying  any  property  taxes. 

Ultimately,  the  vote  will  mean  less 
money  in  state  and  local  coffers,  but 
there  is  one  loophole  that  could 
save— or  at  least  postpone— school  sys- 
tems from  having  to  juggle  their  books. 
A  state  law  provides  that  a  county  can 
raise,  without  conducting  a  popular 
vote,  either  its  millage  or  tax  ratio  to 
keep  tax  revenues  on  par  with  the  pre- 
vious year's  levels.  The  catch:  It's  a  one- 
time-only solution.  Also,  with  tax-cut 
fever  approaching  delirium,  county  of- 
ficials will  be  hard  pressed  to  impose  an 
increase.  School  systems,  then,  will  be 


affected  in  different  ways  depending  on 
what  each  county  board  decides  to  do 
about  raising  taxes.  Trouble  could  be 
down  the  road  a  piece. 

Arizona.  School  boards  have  been 
limited  to  a  7  percent  per  year  spending 
increase  since  1973;  in  the  November 
election  voters  simply  extended  that 
limitation  to  the  rest  of  the  state  govern- 
ment. An  amendment  with  more  signifi- 
cance to  schools  was  soundly  defeated: 
It  would  have  let  localities  ask  for  more 
money  for  school  bond  referendums. 

California.  The  so-called  Briggs 
Initiative,  which  gained  national  atten- 
tion, would  have  prevented  schools 
from  employing  homosexual  teachers  or 
administrators.  Californians  defeated 
it.  For  the  record,  the  proposition 
would  have  amended  the  state  constitu- 
tion so  that  a  teacher  or  administrator 
could  be  fired  (or  not  hired)  for  "ad- 
vocating, soliciting,  imposing,  encour- 
aging or  promoting  private  or  public 
sexual  acts  .  .  .  between  persons  of  the 
same  sex  in  a  manner  likely  to  come  to 
the  attention  of  other  employes  or  stu- 
dents; or  publicly  or  indiscreetly  en- 
gaging in  such  acts." 

(To  see  how  school  board  members 
around  the  country  would  have  voted  on 
such  an  initiative,  see  this  month's  Ba/- 
/o/Bojironpage48.) 

Colorado.  When  Colorado  citizens 
discovered  that  a  vaunted  spending  lid 
initiative  would  have  been  more  expen- 
sive than  a  recently  passed  state  law, 
they  rejected  the  ballot  proposal  by  a 
large  margin.  Last  year  the  legislature 
clamped  a  7  percent  lid  on  budget  in- 
creases at  all  governmental  levels;  the 
November  initiative  would  have  tied 
such  increases  to  the  national  consumer 
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How  to  cut  spending?  Everyone  has  an  idea 


price  index,  which  sometimes  hovers 
around  double  figures. 

The  amendment  also  was  poorly 
worded,  according  to  Ronald  Wine  of 
the  Colorado  Association  of  School 
Boards,  and  would  have  tied  up  the 
courts  for  quite  a  while.  People  simply 
were  confused  about  its  potential  effect, 
Wine  said,  noting  that  consumer  price 
index  figures  for  the  last  half  of  1978 
would  have  been  used  to  determine  bud- 
gets for  1980.  Colorado's  school  Hnance 
equalization  law  also  may  have  diffused 
some  of  the  antitax  sentiment.  Wine 
said. 

Florida.  Voters  faced  a  confusing  bal- 
lot that  asked  them  to  approve  one 
initiative  that  contained  eight  distinct 
public  policy  questions.  They  turned 
thumbs  down  on  the  whole  package.  In- 
cluded was  a  provision  that  would  have 
prohibited  public  sector  binding  arbitra- 
tion over  wages,  hours  and  terms  of  em- 
ployment. Florida  school  boards  op- 
posed the  measure  because  it  would 
have  created  other  problems  in  the 
state's  collective  bargaining  law. 

Hawaii.  A  slew  of  state  constitutional 
amendments  breezed  through,  including 
one  that  links  state  spending  to  esti- 
mated growth  in  the  state  economy.  The 
state  Department  of  Budget  and  Fi- 
nance and  the  legislature  will  make  the 
estimates.  Observers  say  the  effect  on 
the  school  system,  which  is  state-run, 
will  be  minimal,  because  the  governor  is 
required  to  submit  a  balanced  state  bud- 
get to  the  legislature  anyway. 

Other  amendments  that  passed  in- 
clude one  for  nonpartisan  elections  to 
the  state  board  of  education  and  an- 
other for  mandatory  Hawaiian  studies 
in  the  schools. 

Idaho.  After  passage  of  Proposition 
13  in  California,  Idahoans  simply 
scratched  off  "California,"  scribbled  in 
"Idaho,"  put  the  measure  on  the  bal- 
lot—and passed  it.  But  they  also  made 
October  1979  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendment  and  that's  where  the  trouble 
starts.  October  1979  does  not  jibe  with 
the  fiscal  dates  the  state  is  accustomed 
to,  and  several  other  provisions  of  the 
Jarvis-type  amendment  do  not  mesh 
with  Idaho's  constitution.  The  legisla- 
ture, ordinarily  in  session  only  for  60 
days,  probably  will  meet  for  about  three 
months  to  iron  out  all  the  problems 


associated  with  passage  of  the  initiative. 

Because  of  the  legislative  wrangling 
ahead,  no  one  in  the  state  is  prepared  to 
say  what  the  effect  will  be  on  the 
schools,  and  anyone  who  claims  he  can 
"is  either  a  heckuva  lot  smarter  than  me 
or  is  guessing,"  according  to  Idaho 
School  Boards  Association  Executive 
Director  Alan  Smith.  The  biggest  prob- 
lem Idaho  schools  face  for  the  time 
being.  Smith  says,  is  the  rumor  mill. 

Illinois.  No  drastic  tax  cuts  or 
spending  limitations  here,  but  voters 
gave  the  governor  a  clear  mandate  to 
pursue  fiscal  austerity.  Passed  was  a 
nonbinding  referendum  that  should  en- 
able the  legislature  to  pare  taxes  in  the 
spring.  What  could  be  more  significant 
for  schools  in  Illinois  is  the  result  of  a 
referendum  that  would  have  enabled  the 
legislature  to  postpone  writing  a  new  tax 
law  for  corporate  personal  property  tax. 
The  state  constitution  provides  that  the 
tax  on  corporations'  machinery  and  in- 
ventory will  be  removed  this  month  in 
favor  of  new  tax  language.  By  last  sum- 
mer, however,  the  legislature  had  not 
written  this  new  language,  so  in  Novem- 
ber voters  were  asked  to  give  the  legisla- 
ture a  postponement.  That  proposal  was 
defeated. 

The  language  of  the  referendum  was 
complex  and,  according  to  Harold  Sea- 
mon,  executive  director  of  the  Illinois 
Association  of  School  Boards,  "most 
people  didn't  know  what  they  were 
voting  on."  Further,  passage  required 
60  percent  of  the  vote;  the  measure  re- 
ceived about  59  percent.  If  the  legisla- 
ture does  not  write  a  new  tax  law  for 
corporations  by  this  month— something 
it  already  has  struggled  nine  years  to 
do— the  courts  may  have  to  decide  if 
corporations  still  are  obliged  to  pay  the 
personal  property  tax.  A  possible  conse- 
quence of  having  no  law  on  the  books  is 
the  potential  loss  of  about  S4  million 
yearly  for  Illinois  schools,  according  to 
Seamon. 

Maine.  To  clear  up  a  constitutional 
snafu,  voters  passed  an  amendment  that 
will  allow  certain  school  districts  to  ad- 
just their  cost-sharing  agreements  with 
municipalities  and  other  school  dis- 
tricts. Language  in  the  state  constitution 
had  made  certain  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments illegal. 

Also  passed,  in  response  to  the  recent 
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repeal  of  the  state  inventory  tax,  was  an 
amendment  requiring  the  state  to  reim- 
burse municipalities  for  50  percent  of 
the  revenue  lost  from  that  tax.  For 
school  districts  that  rely  heavily  on 
municipal  monies,  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure is  welcome  relief.  Neither  measure 
generated  much  controversy  in  the  state. 

Massachusetts.  Bay  Staters  mocking- 
ly call  their  home  turf  Taxachusetts  be- 
cause they  pay  more  taxes  than  anyone 
in  the  continental  U.S.  Jarvis-Gann 
merely  stoked  the  coals  in  this  political 
furnace.  In  November,  voters  over- 
whelmingly approved  Question  One, 
which  empowers  the  legislature  to  estab- 
lish four  categories  for  property  taxa- 
tion. Ultimately,  this  will  allow  business 
property  to  be  taxed  at  a  higher  rate 
than  residential  property.  Peabody 
School  Committeeman  Edward  Bacher- 
man  believes  that  eventually  all  property 
will  have  to  be  valued  at  100  percent  of 
market  price  (for  taxing  purposes)  de- 
spite the  assurances  of  Question  One's 
backers.  Bacherman  said  businesses  had 
threatened  to  move  out  of  the  state  if  the 
measure  passed.  School  officials  are 
acutely  aware  of  the  austere  attitude  to- 
ward state  spending,  but  will  not  be  af- 
fected immediately  by  Question  One  be- 
cause of  the  pending  legislative  battles 
on  Beacon  Hill. 

In  addition  to  Question  One,  the 
legislature  will  consider  two  other  pro- 
posals this  session:  a  spending  limit 
amendment  and  a  property  tax  lid  mod- 
eled after  Proposition  13.  The  King 
amendment,  named  for  new  antitax 
governor  Edward  King,  would  limit 
state  spending  to  7  percent  of  gross  per- 
sonal income.  If  the  legislature  passes 
the  measure,  voters  must  approve  it  in 
1980.  The  other  measure,  "Proposition 
Two-and-a-half,"  seeks  to  limit  prop- 
erty taxes  to  2.5  percent  of  assessed 
value. 

Voters  also  passed  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  prohibits  the  assign- 
ment of  students  to  schools  on  the  basis 
of  race.  While  the  measure  won't  have 
any  effect  on  court-ordered  desegrega- 
tion efforts,  it  could  lead  the  way  to 
lawsuits  over  voluntary  programs  now 
in  effect  in  several  cities  and  towns  in 
the  commonwealth. 

Michigan.  Three  tax-related  initia- 
tives appeared  on  the  November  ballot; 
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Last  November,  voters  made 

judgments  on  everything  from  spending 

lids  to  Proposition  13  clones 

to  commissions  that 

might  control  literature  in  public 

schools.  That's  what  the 

textbooks  used  to  call 

'demoaacy  in  action. ' 


one  passed.  Rejected  was  a  meat  ax  ap- 
proach to  cutting  property  taxes— called 
the  Tisch  amendment.  It  would  have  re- 
duced property  taxes  by  half,  limited 
annual  increases  in  assessed  valuations 
to  2.5  percent,  and  allowed  a  maximum 
income  tax  rate  of  5.6  percent  (a  1  per- 
cent increase  over  current  rates).  That 
increase,  however,  would  not  have  been 
sufficient  to  offset  the  estimated  loss  to 
schools  of  up  to  30  percent  of  their 
operating  budgets. 

Also  spurned  was  a  controversial 
voucher  plan  of  financing  education. 
Property  taxes  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated and  parents  would  have  received 
vouchers  that  could  have  been  used  to 
send  youngsters  to  public,  private  or  pa- 
rochial schools. 

What  voters  did  pass  is  called  the 
Headlee  amendment — occasionally  re- 
ferred to  as  the  least  of  three  evils. 
Headlee  ties  state  spending  and  taxation 
to  a  percentage  of  state  residents'  gross 
personal  income^-probably  around  9.5 
percent  when  all  the  tabulations  are 
completed.  Headlee  also  contains  sev- 
eral other  provisions.  Among  them:  a 
requirement  that  the  state  reimburse 
localities  for  any  increases  in  the  costs 
of  mandated  programs,  a  requirement 
that  any  additional  property  tax  pro- 
posals be  approved  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters,  and  a  requirement  that  if  the  as- 
sessed value  of  existing  property  in- 
creases by  more  than  the  consumer  price 
index,  then  school  boards  have  to  re- 
duce millage  levies  so  the  yield  from 
property  taxes  does  not  exceed  revenues 
from  the  previous  year.  Legislative  ac- 
tion this  session  will  determine  the  im- 
pact Headlee  has  on  the  schools  in 
Michigan. 

Missouri.  In  hopes  of  paving  the  way 
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for  a  statewide  property  reassessment, 
voters  passed  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  allow  the  general  assembly  to 
lower  tax  rates  so  localities  won't  reap 
windfall  tax  receipts.  James  Hart,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Missouri  School 
Boards  Association,  says  he  doesn't  be- 
lieve the  legislature  will  roll  back  taxes 
so  far  that  localities  won't  be  able  to 
raise  the  same  amount  of  money  as  they 
now  do,  but  Hart  says  he  does  fear 
further  legislative  encroachment  into  lo- 
cal authority.  Because  the  amendment 
itself  does  not  reduce  taxes.  Hart  says 
schools  will  have  to  wait  for  the  general 
assembly  to  act. 

Another  amendment,  soundly  de- 
feated, was  a  right-to-work  law  that 
would  have  banned  union  shops,  which 
make  union  membership  mandatory. 

Montana.  Montanans  passed  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  that  allows  every 
incorporated  municipality  in  the  state  to 
form  a  commission  to  control  literature. 
The  amendment  was  aimed  at  regulating 
adult  bookstores,  but  school  officials 
fear  the  vaguely  worded  measure  will 
enable  such  commissions  to  regulate 
school  textbooks  and  libraries.  Once  a 
community  passes  a  restrictive  law, 
someone  will  take  the  issue  all  the  way 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  predicts  Mon- 
tana School  Boards  Association  Execu- 
tive Director  Leonard  Sargent. 

On  tax  matters,  Sargent  reports  both 
political  parties  in  the  state  are  im- 
pressed with  the  need  for  tax  cutting 
measures.  Everything  from  Jarvis-type 
solutions  to  spending  lids  to  increased 
income  tax  exemptions  have  been 
bandied  about,  says  Sargent,  but  no 
statewide  plebiscite  can  be  taken  until 
1980. 

Nebraska.  Although  it  ultimately  was 


defeated,  the  measure  Nebraskans  faced 
was  unique  in  the  nation.  It  would  have 
limited  local  budget  increases  to  5  per- 
cent per  year,  but  the  measure's  un- 
usualness  lay  in  this  provision:  Any  fed- 
eral money  granted  to  school  districts 
would  have  had  to  be  counted  in  the  lo- 
cal school  board's  budget;  with  a  5  per- 
cent budget  cap,  schools  would  have 
been  forced  either  to  reject  oodles  of 
federal  funds  or  to  cut  back  on  local 
programs.  Proponents  of  the  measure 
openly  said  the  proposal  was  designed 
to  force  localities  to  reject  federal 
funds.  (The  state  legislature  voted  last 
June  to  limit  property  tax  increases  to  7 
percent  and  to  allow  local  governments 
to  impose  spending  lids  through  popular 
vote.) 

Nevada.  Voters  passed  a  Proposition 
13  clone  that  rolls  back  property  taxes 
to  1  percent  of  market  value  (from  the 
current  1.75  percent) — a  decrease  of  43 
percent.  Based  on  current  valuations, 
the  least  any  school  district  stands  to 
lose  is  14  percent  of  its  funding,  while  at 
least  one  system  may  lose  as  much  as  67 
percent,  according  to  Carl  Shaff,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Nevada  State  School 
Boards  Association.  Fortunately,  the 
constitutional  amendment  will  not  take 
effect  until  the  legislature  takes  a  look  at 
it  this  session.  Voters  must  then  pass  the 
measure  again  in  1980. 

Shaff  says  school  boards  are  hoping 
the  lawmakers  will  pass  a  different  tax 
package  to  eliminate  the  need  for  the 
strict  measure.  He  also  says  many  Ne- 
vada school  officials  are  gambling  on 
the  California  school  situation  to  be- 
come so  unwieldy  that  Nevadans  will  see 
the  grave  ramifications  of  passing  the 
referendum  again  in  1980.  While 
schools  will  suffer  no  direct  effects  from 
the  amendment's  passage  for  the  time 
being  they  will  face  the  increased  diffi- 
culty of  long-term  financing  between 
now  and  1980,  Shaff  predicts. 

Voters  also  eliminated  the  state  inven- 
tory tax  for  businesses.  While  this  ac- 
tion does  not  involve  that  much  money 
statewide,  it  could  spell  trouble  for 
some  smaller  jurisdictions.  The  amend- 
ment also  empowers  the  legislature  to 
eliminate  any  personal  property  taxes, 
raising  the  possibility  of  intense  special 
interest  lobbying.  This,  too,  could  hurt 
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But  in  states  like  Oregon,  big  tax  cuts  failed 


might  move  unless  taxes  were  cut. 

Shaff  notes,  however,  that  while  vot- 
ers passed  the  Jarvis-style  initiative  by 
better  than  four-to-one,  residents  near 
Reno  approved  a  S38  million  bond 
referendum  by  a  two-to-one  margin. 

North  Dakota.  An  initiative  passed  in 
November  cuts  personal  income  taxes 
while  raising  them  for  corporations. 
This,  coupled  with  a  recent  state  sales 
tax  cut  of  1  percent,  will  mean  less 
money  in  the  state's  coffers.  North  Da- 
kota schools  receive  a  large  chunk  of 
funding  from  the  state's  general  funds, 
but  concern  is  not  critical  now  because 
of  a  budget  surplus.  Schools  are  adopt- 
ing a  wait-and-see  attitude. 

Oregon.  Two  tax  limitation  measures 
faced  Oregonians  last  November:  one 
was  a  Proposition  13  twin;  the  other,  a 
50  percent  slash  in  property  taxes  up  to 
a  SI, 500  reduction  per  household.  The 
proposal  with  the  greater  number  of 
votes  would  become  law  if  both  passed. 
Neither  did.  Ballot  Measure  6,  the  Jar- 
vis  lookalike,  would  have  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  statewide  assessment 
from  S22  to  S 15  per  SI, 000  of  assessed 
value.  It  would  have  meant  a  loss  of 
more  than  S425  million  in  funds  state- 
wide; schools  would  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  about  two-thirds  of  that  loss. 

Ballot  Measure  11^  in  addition  to  cut- 
ting the  property  tax  in  half,  also  would 
have  established  state  and  local  spend- 
ing lids,  although  the  local  lids  could 
have  been  lifted  by  popular  vote. 
Thomas  Rigby,  executive  director  of  the 
Oregon  School  Boards  Association,  at- 
tributed the  measure's  toss  to  Ore- 
gonians' mistrust  of  Californians  and  to 
confusion  created  by  the  presence  of 
both  measures  on  the  ballot.  Rigby  also 
pointed  to  an  effective  campaign  against 
Ballot  Measure  6  as  a  reason  for  its  de- 
feat, but  warned,  * 'We're  not  done  with 
the  issue  of  tax  reform  in  Oregon.  It  will 
be  the  number  one  issue  before  the  legis- 
lature this  session." 

South  Dakota.  By  a  narrow  margin, 
voters  opted  for  an  amendment  that  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  houses 
of  the  state  legislature  to  raise  taxes 
(previously,  a  simple  majority  was  re- 
quired.) The  action  ties  the  revenue-rais- 
ing process  to  the  appropriations 
process  where  a  two-thirds  vote  has 
been  the  rule.  South  Dakota  schools  get 
about  75  percent  of  their  funds  from 
property  taxes  that  already  have  lids. 


One  observer  said  voter  approval  of  the 
initiative  was  "just  a  method  of  putting 
the  brakes  on." 

Voters  handily  defeated  a  wide-reach- 
ing antiobscenity  bill  that  would  have 
required  school  boards  to  hold  a  hearing 
if  anyone  thought  a  certain  book  was 
obscene.  Also,  librarians  would  have 
been  personally  liable  for  any  obscene 
books  found  on  their  shelves;  accused 
pornographers  would  have  faced  a  trial 
by  jury  that  would  have  superseded  all 
other  court  business. 

Texas.  A  complex  omnibus  tax  re- 
form measure  was  passed;  it  amends  the 
state  constitution  in  ways  that  provide 
some  relief  for  nearly  everybody.  The 
proposition  triggers  little  automatic  re- 
lief, but  it  empowers  the  legislature  to 
decide  on  what  basis  farm  and  ranch 
land  should  be  taxed.  While  speculators 
drive  up  the  price  of  farm  and  ranch 
land  near  the  big  cities,  lawmakers  this 
session  will  have  to  decide  whether  to 
tax  this  land  according  to  market  value 
or  according  to  agricultural  productiv- 
ity. The  effect  on  school  districts  could 
be  substantial  in  some  of  the  faster 
growing  districts;  the  property  tax  bases 
of  such  systems  could  be  reduced  dras- 
tically. Fortunately,  the  legislature  fore- 
saw this  prospect  and  set  aside  S450 
million  to  restore  any  lost  funds.  More 
funds  from  the  state  will  flow  into  local 
treasuries  once  the  legislature  devises  a 
distribution  system,  according  to  an  op- 
timistic David  Thompson,  Texas  Asso- 
ciation of  School  Boards  director  of 
governmental  relations. 

Several  other  provisions  in  the 
amendment  could  affect  school  boards: 
a  requirement  of  local  jurisdictions  to 
publish  new  tax  rates  after  reassessment 
of  property  values  and  to  hold  hearings 
on  any  new.  rates  that  increase  revenues 
by  more  than  3  percent;  a  S5,000  home- 
stead exemption  for  every  homeowner 
in  the  state;  and  legislative  authority  to 
grant  further  exemptions  to  the  elderly 
and  disabled. 

Thompson  expects  the  measure  will 
enable  Texans  to  solve  many  tax  inequi- 
ties without  taking  such  extreme  actions 
as  those  taken  by  other  states.  Natural- 
ly, he  is  buoyed  by  the  S450  million  set- 
aside. 

Washington.  Would-be  tax  cutters 
didn't  gather  sufficient  numbers  of 
signatures  on  several  petitions  last  sum- 
mer, so  voters  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
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faced  no  antitax  initiatives.  (A  Proposi- 
tion 13  duplicate  as  well  as  two  other 
property  tax  reform  measures  and  a 
proposal  to  link  spending  increases  to 
personal  income  growth  all  failed  to 
make  it  on  the  ballot.)  But  an  initiative 
unrelated  to  taxes  did  reach  the  ballot 
and  was  passed  in  the  November  elec- 
tion, and  it  may  have  grave  implications 
for  the  state's  schools.  Voters  approved 
Initiative  350,  which  prevents  education 
officials  from  assigning  children  to 
schools  beyond  the  one  nearest  or  next- 
nearest  their  homes.  The  measure  was 
aimed  at  scuttling  Seattle's  desegrega- 
tion plan,  the  first  voluntarily  imple- 
mented plan  in  a  major  city.  The  initia- 
tive also  could  affect  similar  efforts  now 
underway  in  Tacoma  and  Pasco.  Seattle 
school  officials  have  sued  to  overturn 
the  election;  the  state  attorney  general 
said  he  would  not  enforce  the  measure 
until  next  fall,  according  to  reports. 
More  is  at  stake  than  just  the  Seattle 
busing  plan.  School  officials  are  fearful 
that  the  proposition  could  interfere  with 
cooperative  programs  among  small  dis- 
tricts and  could  further  erode  local  deci- 
sion-making. 

West  Virgiiila.  No  doubt  sensing  the 
prospects  of  higher  taxes,  voters  here  re- 
jected a  ballot  measure  that  would  have 
reduced  from  60  percent  to  a  simple  ma- 
jority the  number  of  votes  needed  to 
pass  bond  issues.  Most  states  require  a 
simple  majority,  but  a  signiHcant  num- 
ber maintains  60  percent  or  two-thirds 
margins. 

Wyoming.  To  free  schools  from  the 
burdensome  requirement  of  an  annual 
school  census,  voters  passed  an  amend- 
ment enabling  the  legislature  to  decide 
how  to  distribute  money  the  state  re- 
ceives from  rental  of  three  million  acres 
of  land.  Under  the  old  plan,  schools  re- 
ceived money  according  to  how  many 
census  children  (anyone  between  age  5 
and  20)  lived  in  the  district;  wealthier, 
more  populous  districts  always  have  re- 
ceived more  funding.  In  the  coming  ses- 
sion, the  legislature  will  devise  a  new 
distribution  formula  that  should  result 
in  more  money  for  poorer  school  sys- 
tems. This,  however,  was  not  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  the  amendment,  ac- 
cording to  Myron  Basom,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Association 
of  School  Administrators;  schools  sim- 
ply wanted  to  dispense  with  the  annual 
census. 
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Here 're  the  states  in  which  the  voters  took  action 
(Westerners  continue  to  show  pioneering  spirit) 


Here's  ■  quick,  state-by-natc  rundown  of 
those  last  November  dectifm  results  affecUni 
education:  Aliba— .  Passed:  tax  paclcage 
that  reduces  assessments  on  homes  and  Tarms 
and  contains  lax  breaks  for  the  elderly.  Ari- 
■osi.  Passed:  spending  lid.  Defeated:  amend- 
ment eiublJDg  localities  to  ask  for  more 
money  for  school  bond  referendums.  CaUfor- 
^m.  Defeated:  measure  to  prohibit  schools 
from  employing  homosexuals.  Cohwado.  De- 
feated: spendtnt  Kd.  Florida.  Defeated: 
iniiiative  to  prohibit  public  sector  bindbg  ar- 
bitration over  wages,  hours  and  terms  of  em- 
ployment. HawaM.  Passed:  amendment  that 
links  state  spending  to  estimated  growth  in 
the  state's  economy.  Idaho.  Passed:  Proposi- 
tion 13  duplicate;  legislature  must  iron  out 
details.  Waotf.  Passed:  nonbinding  referen- 
dum; seen  as  mandate  for  legislature  to  cut 
taxes.  Mate.  Passed:  constitutional  amend- 


ment that  makes  cost-sharing  among  school 
systems  legal.  MaMachawlH.  Passed:  initia- 
tive that  empowen  legislature  to  classify 
property  for  tax  purposes.  Passed:  amend- 
ment prohibiting  assignment  of  student*  to 
schools  on  the  basis  of  race.  MleUgaa. 
Passed:  plan  to  tie  state  spending  to  percen- 
tage of  residents'  gross  personal  income.  De- 
feated: voucher  plan  for  financing  education. 
Defeated:  plan  to  cut  property  taxes  in  half 
and  limit  increases  In  assessments.  MtaMMri. 
Passed:  amendment  that  allows  gencnl  as- 
sembly to  lower  tax  rates.  Defeated:  right-lo- 
work  law.  Moataaa.  Passed:  antiobscenity 
initiative;  could  have  serious  effect  on  school 
texts  and  libraries.  Nebradca.  Defeated: 
spending  ltd.  Ncrada.  Passed:  Proposition  13 
du^icate;  will  have  to  be  passed  again  m  1980 


sonal  mcome  taxes;  corporate  caxci  raised. 
Oi«iMi.  Defeated:  Propositioa  13  dupfioie. 
Defeated:  measure  to  cut  property  taxes  in 
half  and  establish  vending  lid.  Soaih 
Dakota.  Passed:  a  raise  (from  majority  to 
two-thirds)  in  tbc  margin  mpiired  for  legiila- 
nire  to  increase  taxes.  Defeated:  amiob- 
scenity  biD.  Teua.  PasMd:  omnibus  tax  re- 
form bill;  inchided  arc  bomesead  exemp- 
tions, and  spending  lid;  kfistanirc  to  resolve 
many  questions.  WaMHM*-  Piued:  meas- 
ure that  prevents  students  from  being  as- 
signed to  schools  beyond  those  nearest  or 
next-nearest  their  homes;  court  battles  ahead. 
WM  Vbglnia.  Defeated:  measure  to  reduce 
m«igin  needed  to  pass  bond  issues  from  (t 
percent  to  simptc  majority. 
Passed:  ameodmeni  Gfttng  requited  a 
state  sdiool  censm:  may  equalize  s 
funding. 
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Because  schools  are  burying  social 


By  Margery  Thompson 


EDUCATIONAL  change  usually  oc- 
curs with  all  the  speed  of  a  glacier, 
but  there  are  exceptions.  Social 
promotion  is  one.  As  recently  as  last 
year,  an  educator  of  national  promi- 
nence suggested  that  social  promotion 
was  a  practice  so  well  entrenched  in 
public  schools  that  only  a  revolution 
could  erase  it.  But  he  was  wrong.  Social 
promotion,  a  practice  some  educators 
call  *'a  malignancy,"  is  being  eradicated 
with  uncharacteristic  speed. 

Only  five  years  ago,  the  small  Greens- 
ville County,  Virginia,  school  system  at- 
tracted national  attention  when  the 
school  board  became  one  of  the  first  in 
the  U.S.  to  abolish  social  promotions 
and  require  students  to  pass  standard- 
ized tests  before  they  could  advance  to 
the  next  grade. 

Pioneering  Greensville  County  no 
longer  is  unique.  Consider:  in  Fairfax 
County,  Virginia,  student  retentions  are 
up  142  percent  since  1974— up  22  per- 
cent in  just  one  year— from  1977  to 
1978.  Retentions  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  ele- 
mentary schools  increased  from  1 ,500  in 
1975  to  3,800  last  year.  Between  1977 
and  1978,  the  number  of  high  school 
seniors  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who 
failed  to  graduate  more  than  doubled. 
And  last  June,  one-third  of  eighth- 
graders  in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  schools 
were  held  back;  in  previous  years,  the 
number  of  retentions  averaged  from  7 
to  10  percent  of  the  class. 

The  trend  will  continue  if  current 
frustration  over  high  school  graduates 
who  cannot  read,  write,  or  add  is  any 
indication.  In  the  tenth  Gallup  poll  of 
public  attitudes  toward  education, 
taken  last  fall,  68  percent  of  those 
queried  said  they  favored  promotions 
from  grade  to  grade  only  if  children 
could  pass  an  examination.  Eighty-one 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  they 
would  require  students  to  take  remedial 
classes  in  the  subjects  the  students  fail. 
And  currently  more  than  30  states  re- 
quire school  systems  to  test  students  be- 
fore they  can  be  graduated  from  high 
school,  before  they  are  promoted  from 
one  grade  to  another— or  both. 

All  of  these  rumblings  may  not  add 
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up  to  a  full-scale  revolution  in  public 
education,  but  they  do  portend  signifi- 
cant changes.  By  choice,  community 
pressure,  or  state  mandate,  school 
boards  are  likely  to  be  coping  soon  with 
some  form  of  competency  testing.  In- 
evitably that  means  a  review  of  your 
school  system's  promotions  policy,  as 
well.  And  if  statewide  or  districtwide 
testing  programs  do  not  force  change, 
individual  teachers  now  say  they  will 
crack  down  on  the  practice  of  social 
promotion. 

'The  large  number  of  pupils  who  fail 
to  pass  on  to  the  next  grade  may  shock 
parents  and  administrators,"  says  Mary 
Hepp,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Classroom  Teachers  in  Oklahoma  City. 
Hepp  adds  that  school  systems  may  face 
problems  as  a  result  of  doing  away  with 
social  promotion— "such  as  finding 
ways  to  offer  special  help  to  pupils  with 
varying  inadequacies." 

True  enough.  Shifts  in  testing  and 
promotion  policies  open  up  a  Pandora's 
box  of  problems  for  school  boards  to  re- 
solve. One  tough  decision  is  when  to 
stop  automatically  passing  kids  through 
school— in  high  school,  at  the  risk  of 
failing  to  graduate  many  students?  In 
the  middle  grades?  Or  ideally,  according 
to  experts,  in  the  early  elementary 
years?  School  systems  where  minimum 
competency  laws  currently  are  in  effect 
may  have  these  questions  decided  for 
them,  but  few  states  offer  a  clue  on  how 
to  handle  these  additional  posers:  What 
kinds  of  remedial  programs  will  be  of- 
fered? How  long  will  the  remediation 
last?  And  how  much  will  it  all  cost? 

Here's  a  look  at  the  ways  four  school 
systems  have  dealt  with  some  of  these 
questions: 

Local  option,  not  state  mandate,  de- 
termined the  Chicago  public  school  sys- 
tem's new  promotion  policy.  Five  years 
ago,  several  subdistricts  within  the  sys- 
tem quietly  began  to  impose  minimum 
standards  of  performance  before  allow- 
ing students  to  move  from  the  eighth 
grade  to  high  school.  Results  proved  to 
be  positive,  so  the  school  board  began 
gradually  to  extend  the  policy  through- 
out all  city  schools  in  1976. 

The  first  stage  of  the  new  policy  set 
standards  for  graduation  from  high 
school.  Beginning  with  the  1979  class, 
high  school  seniors  must  pass  a  profi- 
ciency test  in  basic  skills.  From  their 


sophomore  year  onward,  students  have 
numerous  chances  to  take  the  test.  If 
they  fail  the  first  time  around,  students 
enroll  in  a  basic  skills  course  and  take 
the  test  again. 

Manford  Byrd,  Chicago's  deputy 
superintendent  of  instruction,  says, 
"Our  first  item  of  business  last  fall  was 
to  make  a  survey  of  present  seniors— the 
first  class  affected  by  the  policy— to  be 
certain  that  those  who  had  not  yet 
passed  the  test  were  programmed  for  the 
basic  skills  course."  In  spite  of  these  ef- 
forts, Byrd  expects  a  fairly  high  failure 
rate— at  least  this  year. 

To  prevent  a  logjam  of  high  school 
retentions  in  the  future,  the  Chicago 
school  board,  in  1977,  instituted  a 
separate  promotion  policy  for  ele- 
mentary school  students.  Students  now 
must  pass  80  percent  of  the  key  ob- 
jectives in  the  language  arts  curriculum 
before  leaving  primary  school  at  age  8, 
the  middle  grades  at  age  11 ,  and  7th  and 
8th  grades  at  age  13.  The  policy  assumes 
at  least  one  extra  year  of  remedial  work 
in  elementary  school  for  students  who 
fail  at  any  one  of  the  three  stages. 

Elementary  school  students  felt  the 
first  impact  of  the  new  policy  last  June. 
More  than  15,000  eighth  graders  in  the 
Chicago  public  schools  could  not 
proceed  to  high  school  for  lack  of  read- 
ing skills.  After  a  summer  course,  80 
percent  of  the  group  passed  the  lan- 
guage arts  test;  those  who  failed  must 
remain  in  the  eighth  grade,  enter 
tutorial  or  remedial  classes,  and  try  to 
pass  the  test  again  this  winter. 

John  Wick,  director  of  research  and 
evaluation  in  the  school  system  says, 
"It's  our  promotion  policy  that  will 
change  our  school  system  dramatical- 
ly— not  proficiency  tests.  The  tests  are 
just  a  floor;  the  new  policy  will  affect 
the  average  kid  at  every  grade  level." 

The  Wake  County,  North  Carolina, 
school  system  is  trying  a  different  ap- 
proach. When  school  board  members 
approved  a  new  grading/promotions 
policy  for  junior  high  and  high  schools 
last  summer,  they  left  a  loophole  for 
some  social  promotions  in  the  middle 
schools.  "We  still  have  some  concerns 
about  retaining  socially  and  physically 
mature  students  in  class  with  very  im- 
mature students,"  explains  Mary  Jane 
MacReynoIds,  assistant  superintendent 
for  curriculum  and  instructional  ser- 
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promotion ,  kids  must  perform  to  pass 


vices.  *'So  the  board  said  that  in  some 
special  cases,  students  may  be  plac^  of- 
ficially in  a  higher  grade  even  though 
they  do  not  meet  all  of  the  academic  re- 
quirements for  that  grade.  We  distin- 
guish clearly  on  student  records  that  this 
is  a  'placement'  rather  than  'promo- 
tion,* so  teachers  will  know  what  work 


has  to  be  made  up  during  the  year.*' 

Under  the  new  system,  if  a  student 
who  is  placed  in  (not  promoted  to)  7th 
grade  can  meet  all  the  criteria  estab- 
hshed  for  7th  grade  subjects,  plus  those 
in  the  6th  grade  subjects  in  which  he  has 
failed  (usually  reading),  he  then  can  be 
promoted  to  the  8th  grade  with  his  class 


at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

Wake  County  uses  ability  group- 
ing—a practice  many  school  systems 
have  abandoned— to  cut  down  on  reten- 
tions among  high  school  students  whose 
English  skills  are  below  par.  ''Students 
are  tested  each  year  and  scheduled  for 
the  basic,  average,  or  honors  program 


Killing  social  promotion  will  cost  schools  plenty 


To  read  School  Consultant  Barry 
Anderson's  report  on  the  costs  of 
competency  testing  is  to  know  the 
worst:  It  runs  into  big  money.  Here 
are  the  places  where  competency  test- 
ing dollars  go: 

•  Test  development.  School 
boards  can  avoid  this  cost  almost  en- 
tirely by  adopting  standardized  tests, 
but  this  action  involves  some  risk 
when  tests  are  used  to  pass  or  fail 
students.  Too  many  failures  can  re- 
sult in  lawsuits  from  students  (or 
their  parents)  who  believe  that  stan- 
dardized tests  discriminate  against 
them. 

The  alternative— developing  tests 
locally— is  expensive.  Factors  to  be 
used  in  estimating  costs  are:  the 
number  of  items  to  be  included  in  the 
test  (the  more  the  better)  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  tests  over  all— ele- 
mentary, junior  high  and  high 
school— times  the  number  of 
subjects  to  be  tested.  The  higher  the 
number  you  get  from  this  formula, 
the  more  test  development  will  cost. 

Anderson  estimates  that  the  cost  to 
a  school  system  for  developing  one 
test,  conducting  pilot  studies,  mak- 
ing revisions,  and  final  printing  will 
run  from  S25  to  $210  per  test 
item— with  an  average  of  $100.  The 
total  development  cost,  he  says, 
might  range  from  $15,000  to 
S63,000. 

And  that's  not  ail.  In  Oregon,  for 
example,  local  school  systems  may 
develop  their  own  competency  tests, 
but  these  must  be  approved  by  the 
state— and  that  can  run  into  heavy 
money.  Anderson  says:  "A  prelimi- 
nary report  from  Oregon's  Educa- 
tional Coordinating  Commission 
noted  that  three  Oregon  districts  had 


incurred  direct  costs  ranging  from 
$26,500  to  $173,200  in  attempting  to 
meet  Oregon's  competency  gradua- 
tion requirements." 

•  Test  administration.  Again,  if 
the  state  prints,  distributes,  scores, 
and  reports  on  competency  tests, 
costs  to  local  school  systems  are 
minimal — as  little  as  15  cents  per 
pupil.  That  still  leaves  the  hidden 
cost  of  administering  tests,  which  in- 
creases for  school  systems  that  score 
their  own  tests  and  screen  results. 

Superintendent  Ralph  Wachter 
spells  out  the  way  administering  tests 
eats  up  time  and  money  in  his  small 
Calvert  County,  Maryland,  school 
system:  "It  takes  a  very  intricate  co- 
ordinating activity  to  make  sure  that 
tests  are  given  at  the  same  time 
throughout  the  county  so  that  we  can 
make  comparisons  among  schools 
and  spot  where  remedial  work  is 
needed  most,"  he  says.  "We  have  an 
accountability  and  program  ap- 
praisal coordinator  in  our  central  of- 
fice and  we've  just  had  to  add 
another  staff  person — that's  an  ex- 
pensive proposition  right  there,  if 
you  add  in  a  secretary's  salary,  plus 
travel  and  everything  else  that  goes 
with  the  job.  Then  we  have  coordina- 
tors in  each  of  our  nine 
schools — usually  vice  principals. 
They  have  to  meet  frequently,  which 
takes  time  away  from  other  impor- 
tant administrative  duties." 

•  Remedial  costs.  The  ways 
school  boards  can  increase  or 
diminish  remedial  costs  depends  in 
large  measure  on  dicey  decisions 
about  the  original  standards  set;  the 
number  of  failures  that  result  (and 
that  the  community  and  school  sys- 
tem are  willing  to  tolerate);  plus  the 


amount  of  time  the  system  can  af- 
ford to  spend  to  bring  up  to  standard 
the  students  who  fail.  However  these 
issues  are  decided,  remedial  costs, 
according  to  Anderson,  are  the  heav- 
iest burden  of  all.  Some  estimates: 
$86  to  $94  million  for  remedial  work 
in  reading  and  math  in  the  state  of 
Washington;  New  Jersey's  compen- 
satory education  program  cost  $30 
million  in  1976-77  and  the  total  tab  is 
expected  to  reach  $70  million  by  this 
year. 

Not  all  states  provide  funds  for 
remedial  classes;  even  where  state 
money  is  available,  local  school  sys- 
tems must  foot  most  of  the  bill.  Title 
I  money  sometimes  helps:  The  read- 
ing program  in  Wake  County,  North 
Carolina,  was  supported  in  part  with 
money  from  Title  I,  and  salaries  for 
special  reading  teachers  came  from 
another  federal  program.  "That 
leaves  us  with  the  problem  of  fmding 
money  for  students  who  don't  fit 
into  one  or  another  categorical  aid 
program,"  says  Mary  Jane  MacRey- 
nolds,  the  school  system's  assistant 
superintendent. 

In  Caroline  County,  Maryland, 
Superintendent  Wilbur  Hoopengard- 
ner  hopes  to  hold  the  line  on  rising 
expenditures  for  remedial  classes  by 
using  teachers  who  become  "surplus 
staff  as  the  elementary  enrollment 
declines.  "By  maintaining  our  staff, 
we  forfeit  a  possible  budget  reduc- 
tion," he  says,  "but  that's  easier  to 
handle  than  cutting  budgets  and  then 
asking  for  an  increase." 

One  ray  of  hope:  As  the  results  of 
remedial  work  begin  to  show,  school 
boards  may  find  their  public  more 
willing  to  support  their  new 
programs. — M.T. 
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according  to  their  needs  and  abilities/' 
says  MacReynolds.  "Course  content 
and  criteria  for  promotion  differ  for 
each  group—the  basic  program  bears 
down  heavily  on  reading,  for  example." 
MacReynolds  emphasizes  that  students 
are  not  frozen  into  ability  groups  but 
can  move  from  one  to  another  accord- 
ing to  their  test  results  each  year. 

In  Denver,  the  emphasis  is  on 
remediation  rather  than  retention.  Since 
1962,  Denver  high  school  students  have 
had  to  pass  proficiency  tests  in  mathe- 
matics, spelling,  language  arts,  and 
reading  before  they  could  be  graduated. 
Similar  requirements  for  continuation 
from  grades  7  through  9  became  ef- 
fective in  1977-78;  this  year,  minimum 
skill  levels  will  be  required  for  promo- 
tion in  all  elementary  grades.  The  stan- 
dards are  set  locally,  reflecting  Colo- 
rado's minimum  competency  law, 
which  says  that  school  boards  can  estab- 
lish standards  for  graduation,  but  if 
they  do,  schools  must:  (1)  give  tests 
twice  a  year,  beginning  in  the  9th  grade; 
(2)  provide  instruction  based  on  the  test 
results;  and  (3)  provide  remedial  and 
tutorial  services  during  the  school  day 
until  students  pass  the  exam. 

LaRue  Belcher,  Denver's  assistant 
superintendent  for  secondary  educa- 
tion, says,  "We  have  a  great  drive  on  in 
our  junior  high  reading  program.  Every 
seventh  grader  was  tested  last  year  so  we 
could  place  students  with  reading  teach- 
ers, if  they  needed  extra  work.  In  some 
of  our  junior  high  schools,  every  young- 
ster is  enrolled  in  an  individualized  pro- 
gram whether  he  is  reading  above  or  be- 
low his  grade  level.  It's  working  beauti- 
fully." 

Peer  tutoring  also  has  been  extremely 
successful  in  Denver's  high  schools,  ac- 
cording to  Belcher.  "It's  less  threaten- 
ing to  a  student  who  is  not  doing  well," 
she  says.  "A  fellow  student  can  moti- 
vate a  youngster  in  ways  a  teacher  can't 
match."  Tutors  are  recruited  from  the 
senior  class  and  their  numbers  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  demand  for  their  services; 
one  high  school  has  75  tutors;  another 
only  10. 

A  chart  of  the  Caroline  County, 
Maryland,  school  system's  retention 
rate  over  the  years  would  reflect  the  rise 
and  fall  of  social  promotion.  In  1957- 
58,  the  average  number  of  failures 
amounted  to  4.7  percent  of  the  student 
body;  by  1968,  when  concern  over 
"social  adjustment"  of  students  was  in 
full  flower,  the  rate  had  dropped  to  2.3 
percent. 

But  five  years  ago,  the  school  board 


adopted  a  policy  stating  that  children  in 
grades  K-3  who  needed  remedial  work 
could  be  held  back  at  least  one  year, 
plus  another  in  grades  4-6,  if  necessary. 
And  now  the  retention  rate  for  third 
graders  is  5.7  percent. 

"That  policy  has  affected  us  more 
than  the  current  Maryland  minimum 
competency  law,"  says  Superintendent 
Wilbur  Hoopengardner.  "Since  the 
policy  was  adopted,  most  of  our  reten- 
tions have  been  in  Grades  1-3." 

The  figures  may  change  in  the  future, 
however.  In  1976,  Maryland  established 
minimum  progressive  reading  levels  for 
promotion  from  grades  2  through  12, 
and  the  following  year  set  testing  levels 
at  grades  3,  7,  9,  and  11,  with  a  func- 
tional reading  ability  required  for 
graduating  classes  in  1982.  Last  Septem- 
ber, the  Caroline  County  school  board 
set  its  own  passing  score  on  the  high 
school  test  at  80  percent  of  the  test 
items.  "We  provide  remedial  pro- 
grams," Hoopengardner  says,  "and  we 
think  students  will  pay  more  attention  if 
they  know  a  high  passing  score  will  af- 
fect their  graduation." 

Soon  public  school  students  also  will 
have  to  pay  attention  in  Delaware,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  Ver- 
mont. Schools  in  all  of  these  places  now 
require  specific  achievements  before 
students  can  be  promoted.  And  while  all 
of  the  remedial  programs  cost  money, 
few  school  administrators  can  say  how 
much.  Programs  are  new  and,  as  Ralph 
Wachter  of  Calvert  County,  Maryland, 
says,  "We've  been  so  busy  getting 
started  that  we  haven't  had  time  to  sit 
down  and  cost  out  what  we  are  doing." 

Currently,  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion on  costs  to  local  school  systems  is 
contained  in  "The  Costs  of  Legislated 
Minimal  Competency  Requirements,"  a 
report  prepared  by  Barry  D.  Anderson 
for  conferences  held  in  1977  on  state 
programs  and  sponsored  by  the  Educa- 
tion Commission  of  the  States  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  (see 
story  on  page  31).  "The  great  hidden 
cost  in  competency  based  programs," 
says  Anderson,  "lies  in  their  connection 
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to  a  school  system's  remedial  work." 

If  school  systems  are  weathering  fis- 
cal problems,  maintaining  conununity 
support  for  new  testing  and  promotions 
policies  becomes  all  important.  Sad  to 
say:  Although  people  clamor  for 
tougher  standards  and  fewer  social 
promotions,  once  their  wish  is  granted 
the  flack  begins. 

"Parents  with  kids  who  are  not 
having  problems  are  all  for  toughening 
up  standards  for  promotion,"  says  H. 
Hurd  Pope,  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  Mobile  County,  Alabama,  school 
system.  "It's  another  story  when  it's 
their  kids  who  are  held  back." 

Superintendent  Sam  Owen,  the 
pioneer  from  Greensville  County,  Vir- 
ginia, described  the  response  he  got 
after  failing  1,300  students  in  1974: 
"They  called  me  everything  from  a 
bigot  to  a  Communist."  Once  the  fail- 
ing rate  subsided,  though,  so  did  the 
criticism. 

In  Chicago,  community  reaction  illus- 
trated the  hazards  of  where  to  start  and 
when  to  fail  students.  According  to 
Deputy  Superintendent  Manford  Byrd, 
"We  got  general  approval  for  the 
policy,  but  some  people  were  indignant 
that  the  ax  fell  on  the  eighth  graders 
rather  than  in  the  earlier  grades.  And 
the  criticism  spreads.  It  is  obvious  that 
kids  are  being  held  accountable  under 
the  new  policy  because  they  will  be  de- 
layed. So  people  raised  the  question 
about  what  mechanisms  we  have  for  im- 
posing accountability  on  other  contribu- 
tors to  teaching  and  learning— admini- 
strators and  teachers."  A  good 
question. 

In  Denver  and  in  Wake  County, 
North  Carolina,  the  story  is  the 
same— parents  were  amenable  to 
explanations  spelling  out  the  new  re- 
quirements, but  were  brought  up  short 
when  their  children  couldn't  proceed  to 
high  school. 

Ralph  Wachter,  superintendent  of  the 
Calvert  County,  Maryland,  school  sys- 
tem reports:  "I'm  particularly 
fortunate— I  may  not  be  tomorrow,  but 
so  far  we've  had  excellent  rapport  on 
everything  we've  done.  We  felt  that  we 
could  show  student  improvement;  we 
explained  why  and  how  it  would  hap- 
pen—and we  have  been  pretty  well  on 
schedule.  Our  credibility  is  good  and 
that's  helped." 

The  moral:  Explain,  explain,  explain. 
School  boards  may  not  avoid  criticism 
altogether,  but  they  can  remove  the 
sting  by  preparing  their  public  well  be- 
fore the  jolting  failures  occur.  D 
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Potentially  bright  news : 

Uncle  Sam  might  help  you  pay 

for  improvements  in  school  Hghting 


By  Harry  B.  Zackrison 

ACCORDING  to  police  crime  pre- 
vention experts,  outdoor  lighting 
is  one  of  the  best  deterrents  to  school 
vandalism,  burglary  and  arson— crimes 
that  cost  schools  in  the  United  States  up- 
wards of  S600  million  annually.  But  as 
energy  costs  continually  rise,  school 
boards  have  begun  to  wonder:  Will  the 
ounce  of  prevention  soon  cost  more 
than  a  pound  of  cure?  Not  at 
all— thanks  to  news  on  two  fronts. 

First,  several  technological  advances 
now  make  school  outdoor  lighting  sys- 
tems more  effective  and  far  less  costly  to 
operate  and  maintain.  Second,  school 
systems  can  expect  help  in  upgrading 
their  energy-using  systems  through 
funds  now  available  under  Title  III  of 
the  National  Energy  Conservation  Pol- 
icy Act  (n.e.c.p.a.). 

Under  this  new  law,  state  energy  of- 
fices must  be  prepared  to  review  grant 
requests  from  local  school  systems  by 
July  1979;  in  some  states,  the  money 
may  begin  to  flow  to  local  schools  as 
early  as  this  spring.  But,  as  usual, 
school  systems  must  work  for  it.  Grants 
for  energy  conservation  projects  will  be 
awarded  on  a  50-50  matching  basis. 
This  means  that  to  be  eligible,  school 
systems  must  come  up  with  half  the 
money  and  must  have:  (1)  conducted  a 
state-approved  audit  of  all  energy-using 
systems;  (2)  put  into  effect  all  energy- 
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saving  maintenance  and  operations  pro- 
cedures recommended  in  the  state-ap- 
proved audit.  Further,  school  systems 
must  be  able  to  show  that  any  capital 
outlay  indicated  by  the  audit  will  pay 
for  itself  within  10  years  or  less,  and  the 
money  will  be  spent  on  existing  facili- 
ties, not  new  construction. 

Matching  the  federal  share  of  50  per- 
cent should  not  be  difficult;  school  sys- 
tems can  use  any  applicable  staff  sal- 
aries and  building  materials  already  in 
stock  as  part  or  all  of  their  share.  But 
even  if  schools  have  to  dig  deep  into 
their  budgets  to  upgrade  their  energy- 
using  systems,  these  costs  may  be  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  future  sav- 
ings. Nowhere  will  the  cost  benefits  be 
more  apparent  than  in  the  area  of  out- 
door lighting  where  economies  will 
come  from  money  saved  due  to  up- 
graded crime  and  vandalism  prevention 
and  from  actual  dollar  savings  in  re- 
duced energy  bills.  Moreover,  most 
investments  for  new  equipment  in  out- 
door systems  will  be  paid  back  in  less 
than  three  years — well  within  the  mini- 
mum set  by  the  n.e.c.p.a. 

Here  are  some  steps  school  systems 
must  take  to  qualify  for  a  federal  grant, 
along  with  some  examples  of  improve- 
ments in  outdoor  lighting  that  can  be  in- 
cluded as  an  important  part  of  a  sys- 
tem's total  energy  conservation  project: 

•  Energy  audit.  The  first  phase  of  the 
N.E.C.P.A.  program  requires  state  en- 
ergy offices  to  complete  a  preliminary 
audit  of  appropriate  buildings  by  mid- 
January  and  to  prepare  state  energy 
plans  by  mid-February   1979.  School 


systems  can  wait  for  state  funds  to  con- 
duct an  audit,  but  most  would  do  well  to 
condua  their  own  independent  survey. 
The  advantages:  Energy  saved  means 
money  in  hand— immediately.  And  you 
also  will  have  a  headstart  in  identifying 
areas  to  include  in  your  grant  request. 

An  independent  audit  need  not  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money.  Large  school  sys- 
tems probably  can  use  in-house  exper- 
tise; small  schools  might  get  help  from  a 
local  electrical  contractor  for  little  or 
no  cost.  And  school  systems  also  can 
turn  to  consulting  engineers  and  lighting 
"  designers  for  technical  assistance,  as 
well  as  representatives  of  leading  manu- 
facturers of  lamps  and  fixtures.  One 
caveat:  Before  you  pay  for  this  help, 
call  other  clients  of  the  consultant  to 
make  certain  that  your  "expert"  is 
qualified  and  experienced. 

•  Better  maintenance.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy  predicts  that  im- 
proved maintenance  and  simple,  inex- 
pensive alterations  will  immediately  re- 
duce school  energy  needs  by  10  to  15 
percent.  And,  to  ensure  that  grant  ap- 
plications qualify  for  federal  dollars, 
school  systems  must  demonstrate  a  his- 
tory of  good  maintenance.  One  way  to 
qualify  is  to  keep  a  log  of  every  mainte- 
nance procedure  used,  complete  with 
dates  and  initials  of  each  staff  person  re- 
sponsible for  a  given  task. 

While  maintenance  procedures  apply 
to  all  energy-saving  measures,  here  are 
some  specific  ways  to  improve  outdoor 
lighting  maintenance:  Keep  lights  and 
fixtures  clean.  Dirt  on  lamps  reduces 


50  percent,  and  dirt  from  air  pollution 
can  also  corrode  Hxtures,  which  short- 
ens their  life. 

Replace  lamps  before  they  burn  out. 
The  longer  a  lamp  is  used,  the  less  light 
is  produced  for  the  same  money.  As  a 
good  rule  of  thumb,  lamps  should  be  re- 
placed after  70  percent  of  the  rated  life 
of  the  bulb  or  tube  has  been  consumed. 
For  example,  if  a  lamp  has  a  rated  life 
of  24,000  hours  and  is  used  3,000  hours 
a  year,  you  would  expect  to  replace  the 
bulb  at  the  end  of  five  years,  rather  than 
at  the  end  of  eight  years. 

Replace  all  lamps  in  a  system  at  the 
same  time.  Two  major  benefits  will  ac- 
crue: reduced  labor  costs  and  better  il- 
lumination (because  the  light  output  of 
the  entire  system  will  be  far  more  even). 
Designers  of  new  lighting  systems,  in 
fact,  usually  specify  fewer  lamps  and 
fixtures  and/or  reduced  wattages  when 
the  system  is  to  be  maintained  on  a 
group-relamping  basis. 

Use  a  lighting  maintenance  contrac- 
tor. The  cost  of  having  a  lighting  system 
maintained  by  qualified  technicians  on  a 
regularly  scheduled  basis  may  be  far  less 
than  having  this  accomplished  by  sal- 
aried maintenance  employes. 

•  More  efficient  lamps.  The  simplest 
way  to  reduce  lighting  costs  is  by  in- 
stalling a  bulb  or  tube  that  produces 
more  light  (lumens  per  watt)  for  the 
same  amount  of  money,  or  the  same 
amount  of  light  for  less  money.  Here's 
how  you  tell  the  difference:  Lamp  effi- 
ciency is  measured  in  terms  of  the 
amount  of  light  produced  (lumens)  per 
unit  of  electricity  (watts)  consumed.  In- 
candescent light  bulbs  are  least  efficient 


and  thus  the  most  expensive  to  operate; 
low  pressure  sodium  lamps  the  most  ef- 
ficient. (See  the  table  on  this  page  for 
comparisons.)  For  obvious  reasons,  the 
new  energy  law  favors  the  use  of  high- 
efficiency-reduced  wattage  lamps. 
Money  for  new  lamps  can  be  included  in 
a  grant  application  only  if  the  conver- 
sion does  not  increase  energy  consump- 
tion— or  if  the  current  lamps  do  not 
meet  state  codes. 

Not  all  lamps  are  interchangeable, 
but  because  many  school  outdoor  light- 
ing systems  use  mercury  vapor  lamps, 
some  schools  can  take  advantage  of  a 
recent  technical  advance.  Specific  kinds 
of  metal  halide  and  high-pressure  sodi- 
um lamps  have  been  designed  for  retro- 
fitting into  certain  mercury  vapor  in- 
stallations. These  lamps  usually  con- 
sume less  energy  than  those  they  replace 
and  produce  far  more  light. 

•  New  fixtures.  Here  is  where  fed- 
eral money  can  directly  help  schools  by 
allowing  them  to  upgrade  outdated 
equipment.  New  outdoor  Hxtures  pro- 
vide a  far  greater  degree  of  directional 
control,  so  that  more  light  can  be  fo- 
cused on  a  specific  area.  And  some  new 
fixtures  are  almost  "vandalproof"— 
they  can  withstand  the  impact  of  stones, 
bricks,  or  even  bullets. 

Although  the  cost  of  a  major  conver- 
sion is  high  compared  to  lamp  replace- 
ment, the  savings  obtained  are  so  sig- 
nificant that  modernization  costs  will  be 
repaid  well  before  the  n.e.c.p.a.  10-year 
time  requirement.  To  illustrate:  Replac- 
ing a  500-watt  incandescent  floodlight 
with  a  100-watt  high  pressure  sodium 
lamp  will  produce  about  the  same  num- 


What  do  you  pay  for  lighting.^ 

Here's  what  it  costs  to  light  100,000  square  feet  for  4,000  hours  a  year: 

Annual  Energy  Cost 
Kilowatt-hour  per  Year      at  .04  kilowatt-hour 


Lamp  Type 


Incandescent 


Deluxe  Mercury 


Metal  Halide 


5,600 

2,572 
1,700 


High  Pressure  Sodium      1 ,200 


Low  Pressure  Sodium 


892 


$224.00 

102.88 

68.00 

48.00 

35.68 


ber  of  lumens  and,  when  distributed 
over  the  same  area»  will  provide  nearly 
equal  illumination.  Converting  to  high- 
pressure  sodium  would  cost  about 
S213  (for  each  fixture,  lamp  and  labor). 
But  the  conversion  also  would  reduce 
annual  operating  costs,  from  S60  to 
S14.40  per  year  per  location  and 
would  pay  for  itself  within  five  years. 
After  that  time  it's  all  money  in  the 
school  system's  bank. 

•  Add  new  controls.  Outdoor  light- 
ing that  is  operated  manually  by  one 
switch  located  in  a  central  panel  board  is 
the  least  expensive  kind  of  control  to  in- 
stall, but  is  quite  expensive  to  operate. 
Lighting  may  be  turned  on  early— -and 
waste  energy;  it  may  be  turned  on 
late— which  may  increase  security  risks. 
More  precise  controls— such  as  photo- 
cell switches  and  time  clocks— ensure 
that  lighting  will  be  used  only  when  and 
where  it  is  needed.  And  the  savings  from 
outdoor  lighting  costs  alone  may  well 
prove  sufficient  to  justify  new  controls 
for  the  entire  energy  system. 

Here's  how  they  work:  Photocell 
switches  turn  on  lights  at  dusk  and  then 
turn  them  off  again  at  dawn.  Time  clock 
controls  turn  lights  on  and  off  at  se- 
lected hours.  Highly  reliable,  clock  con- 
trols are  available  with  an  "astronom- 
ic" feature  that  compensates  for  chang- 
ing hours  of  darkness,  as  well  as  a 
power  reserve  to  keep  the  clock  accurate 
in  case  of  power  outage.  Also  available: 
a  day-omitting  feature  which  prevents 
operation  on  preselected  days,  such  as 
holidays  and  weekends. 

One  of  the  most  energy  efficient  and 
economical  control  systems  is  a  com- 
bination of  a  photocell  switch  with  an 
astronomic  time  clock.  For  many  school 
systems,  full  sunset-to-sunrise  lighting 
is  not  needed;  sunset-to-two  a.m.  may 
be  all  that's  required  for  security  pur- 
poses. The  photocell  switch  will  "fine 
tune"  the  precise  minute  at  which  lights 
come  on— earlier  than  usual  on  overcast 
days,  for  example- while  the  time  clock 
setting  will  turn  off  lights  at  whatever 
hour  of  the  night  is  appropriate  to  the 
school's  location. 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  of  the 
many  ways  schools  can  control  energy 
costs— and  qualify  for  federal  help. 
Most  particularly,  schools  in  high  crime 
areas  need  to  plan  immediately  to  en- 
sure that  their  outdoor  lighting  is  as  ef- 
fective as  possible.  And  with  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  n.e.c.p.a.,  this 
kind  of  change  may  save  schools  money 
in  a  time  when  money  seems  as  scarce  as 
the  nation's  energy  supplies.  D 
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Peer  violence  forces  kids  out  of  school 


By  Robert  H.  Carriere 

A  HUSKY  14-year-old  high 
school  freshman  smashed  a 
nnaller  child  in  the  face  and  then 
watched  as  the  boy's  blood  streamed 
from  the  open  wound.  "Gel  the  bread 
up  or  you'll  get  worse  the  next  time. 
And  you  better  not  fink  or  else.  .  .  ." 
This  look  place  in  the  street  as  hundreds 
of  students  were  being  dismissed  from 
school. 

The  story  first  surfaced  when  the 
guidance  counselor  received  a  report 
that  the  viaim  was  dropping  out  of 
school  because  of  financial  need  at 
home.  But  a  tip  came  to  the  counselor 
that  there  might  be  other  reasons  why 
the  boy  was  leaving  school.  During  a 
subsequent  conference,  the  young  man 
reluaanlly  related  the  incident  to  the 
counselor  and  stated,  "This  wasn't  the 
first  time  I  got  a  'shaking'  but  I  don't 
want  any  more.  I'm  going  to  quit 
school." 

The  goal  of  students  in  too  many 
schools  no  longer  is  education;  it  is 
preservation.  Violence  has  permeated 
schools  the  length  and  breadth  of  North 
America  and  no  school  is  immune  to  the 
possibility  of  violence.  The  peer  group 
that  rules  outside  the  school  often  rules 
in  the  halls  and  locker  rooms  as  well, 
and  this  reinforces  the  climate  of  fear 
that  prevails  for  many  students.  What 
the  youngsters  learn  is  survival.  For 
many,  survival  might  mean  little  more 
than  going  back  and  forth  to  school 
without  being  beaten  up  or  being  sub- 
jeaed  to  a  shakedown.  These  young- 
sters have  lo  run,  or  fight,  or  submit  to 
forces  that  seem  overpowering. 

Our  schools  also  produce  750,000 
dropouts  each  year.  Although  research- 
ers have  revealed  many  of  the  reasons 
that  force  kids  to  leave  school  early,  I'm 
now  assuming  that  in  some  instances  (he 
excuse  given  by  the  student  at  the  time 
of  leaving  school  may  be  a  mask  for  his 
true  reason  for  withdrawing  from 
school— namely,  fear  of  peer  group  vio- 
lence. The  decision  to  leave  school 
rather  than  fight  may  be  the  only 
alternative  to  violence,  and  leaving  can 
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seem  attractive  to  a  child  because  it  re- 
moves a  threat  to  his  self-concept. 

The  conclusion  of  my  doctoral  study 
involving  former  dropouts  shows  that 
nine  percent  of  the  males  considered 
peer  group  violence  an  important  factor 
in  their  early  withdrawal  from  school. 
The  survey  population  consisted  of  120 
persons— the  entire  enrollment  of  an 
evening  school  program  that  gave  drop- 
outs an  opportunity  to  complete  their 
education.  The  survey  was  personally 
distributed  and  conducted  to  ensure  re- 
sponses from  all  members  of  the  popu- 
lation. A  brief,  direct  questionnaire  was 
used  in  seeking  factual  information  and 
reactions  concerning  the  dropout's  ex- 
perience with  violence.  Students  were 
asked  to  comment  on  what  they  con- 
sidered the  most  effective  approach 
schools  might  take  to  prevent  violence. 

Following  are  the  responses  to  several 
of  the  items  used  in  the  questionnaire: 

When  asked,  "Were  you  attacked  and 
hurl  by  other  kids  before,  during,  or  af- 
ter school,"  the  responses  show  that  \S 
percent  of  the  males  and  7  percent  of  the 
females  in  this  group  had  encountered 
this  mistreatment.  To  the  question, 
"Did  you  ever  have  a  gang  shakedown 
worked  against  you  before,  during,  or 
after  school."  17  percent  of  maV«  4^41 


percent  of  females  admitted  that  they 
had  experienced  this  form  of  extortion. 
In  response  to  the  question,  "Did  you 
miss  school,  not  because  you  wanted  lo, 
but  because  you  felt  you  had  to  for  your 
own  safety,"  18  percent  of  the  males 
and  7  percent  of  the  females  admitted  to 
having  been  intimidated  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  missed  school. 

One  continuing  problem  for  these  Stu- 
dents is  that  many  school  administrators 
prefer  to  keep  news  of  these  forms  of 
violence  as  quiet  as  possible  to  protect 
schools  from  adverse  publicity.  Ad- 
ministrators often  focus  on  problems 
such  as  students  skipping  class,  truancy, 
and  smoking,  but  they  remain  quiet 
about  theft  and  extortion — problems 
that  directly  victimize  students.  As  one 
dropout  mentioned:  "Those  adminis- 
trators in  my  school  were  so  busy 
making  sure  we  weren't  smoking  in  the 
boys'  room,  they  forgot  we  had  prob- 
lems of  our  own,  like  getting  home  from 
school  without  getting  our  heads 
punched  in." 

The  final  item  in  the  questionnaire 
sought  to  determine  what  students  think 
should  be  done  to  prevent  this  kind  of 
violence.  The  results  show  that  students 
did  not  consider  police  very  effective,  vb. 
Vt(A.«£Om%  Wivtet&s-  K^sM*-^  ^\).««x«- 


»w  principtls  and  teachers  as  playing  a 
more  imporunt  role  than  police  in  this 
area,  they  most  often  looked  to  their  fel- 
low students  for  help.  It  would  appear 
that  for  a  preventive  program  to  be  ef- 
fective, a  student  victim  must  have 
confidential  recourse  to  his  fellow  stu- 
dents.   This    might   be   accomplished 


through  a  student  ombudsman  or  spe- 
cial student  committee  (see  the  story  be- 
lowt.  Corrective  action  then  could 
be  pursued  cooperatively  by  students 
and  the  authorities.  Perhaps  the  most 
essential  ingredient  in  an  effective  pro- 
gram would  be  a  mechanism  to  bring 
peer  group  pressure  to  bear  upon  those 


who  inflict  violence  on  their  fdknv  stu- 
dents. Finally,  school  systems  should 
adopt  and  enforce  a  stria  policy  on 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  students. 
Included  in  this  policy  should  be  a  state- 
ment of  the  rights  of  students  to  attend 
school  without  fear  of  being  subjected 
to  physical  violence.  D 


But  student  committees  can  cut  peer  violence 


By  Warren  N.Arnhart 
and  Jack  L.  Duranceau 

IT'S  NO  news  that  school  admin- 
istrators spend  too  much  time  and 
eitergy  settling  disputes  among  students 
or  groups  of  students.  In  recent 
years— because  of  increased  racial  ten- 
si<»ts  in  schools— this  problem  has  be- 
come acutely  sensitive.  But  in  one 
racially  mixed  junior  high  school,  stu- 
dents were  allowed  to  become  i^oblem 
solvers  aitd  peacemakers.  The  result: 
kss  violence  and  fear  and  more  learning 
going  on  in  classrooms. 

Tbe  David  T.  Denny  Junior  High 
School  in  Seattle  is  a  large  campus-style 
complex  that  consists  of  five  permaitent 
buiMiitts,  22  porubk  ctossrooms  and 
1,200  students.  Close  to  the  campus  is 
an  abandoned  football  stadium  that  oc- 
cnsionaUy  is  used  as  a  physical  educa- 
tioa  fadUiy  by  the  local  high  school.  It's 
not  bard  to  imaiJBe  the  problems  the 
junior  high  school  faces:  High  xbacA 
snidenis,  f  omer  students  and  nonstu- 
4eais  banglns  around  our  school  intent 
on  banssaMnt.  drug  deaMng  and  gen- 
eral relensc  of  bostitities. 

Traditionally,  Denny  has  been  known 
as  a  toufh  scbool.  The  student  pt^Mila- 
tkw  oomcs  frara  low-income  and  blue- 
coUir  famibes  that  tivc  within  three 
mOes  of  the  waterfront.  The  scbool  has 
a  history  of  siudeni  conflict,  high 
tcncfaer  turnover  and  parental  discon- 
tent. Smce  19^2.  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  student  incidents  and  near  inci- 
dents with  nasty  racial  ovxrtooes.  Fie- 
quentty.  frightened  students  came  to  the 
administration  with  nimors  that  car- 
\oa>is  of  ouisideTs  were  about  to  descend 
tike  [he  Goths  on  ourcampus  for  a  rum- 
Mc.  V-.th  this  aimospbae  of  fear  os 
ompus,  it  was  turd  :o  improve  teacher, 
stuiinu  or  admcusnaior  morak. 


On  a  Friday  afternoon  in  April  1973 
this  volatile  situation  exploded.  A  group 
of  our  black  students  planned  to  attend 
a  track  meet  at  the  stadium.  But  before 
tbey  got  into  the  stadium  they  were 
taunted  and  fmally  set  upon  by  a  group 
of  whites.  The  ringleaders  of  the  at- 
tackers mostly  were  nonsludents  but 
also  may  have  included  some  of  our 
own  students.  Name  calling,  rock 
throwing  and  figbting  ensued  until 
Hnally  order  was  restored  by  police  and 
school  personnel. 

Tbe  following  Monday  a  group  of  our 
students  gathered  in  an  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  the  attack  as  well  as 
to  discover  what  could  be  done  to  allevi- 
ate tbe  racial  problem.  A  former  staff 
aide  returned  to  the  school  to  talk  with 
groups  of  while  and  black  students. 
These  students  were  angry;  many  may 
have  been  invcrivcd  in  tbe  incident.  But 
these  were  tbe  students  who  knew  what 
was  happoiing  around  scbool.  Out  of 
these  talks  there  emerged  the  concept  of 
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the  Rumor  and  Conflict  Commiiiee. 

Students  and  administrators  at- 
tending these  meetings  agreed  that 
something  was  needed  to  track  down  all 
rumors  that  were  circulating  throughout 
the  school  and  put  them  to  rest;  to  solve 
conflicts  or  resentments  among  students 
before  fists  or  stones  b^an  to  fly;  and 
to  improve  tbe  image  of  the  scbool  for 
both  students  and  community. 

Out  of  this  original  angry  group  of 
students  emerged  a  ctMnmittee  of  ap- 
proximately 20  members.  Many  bad 
been  involved  in  previous  fighting;  not 
many  had  good  grades;  ncme  had  been 
elected  to  traditioital  leadership  posi- 
tions by  the  student  bpdy.  Bui  there  was 
DO  denying  that  this  coounittce  con- 
sisted of  tbe  influential,  nnefcctcd 
"streetleaders"  of  the  scbool.  During 
that  first  year  tbe  guidelines  of  what  tbe 
committee  could  ot  could  not  do  b^ao 
to  emoge.  AH  or  most  of  tbe  coounittee 
members  were  called  in  to  work  on  any 
problem  that  arose  daring  tbe  first  year. 
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This  caused  concern  for  some  teachers 
who  believed  that  students  were  missing 
too  much  classroom  time;  some  com- 
mittee members  did  begin  to  fail  behind 
in  their  work.  Procedures  were  adjusted 
so  that  only  two  committee  members  at 
one  time  were  used  to  work  on  prob- 
lems, and  if  these  members  were  not 
performing  well  in  a  particular  class, 
they  were  never  called  on  for  committee 
duties  during  that  class  period.  This  ac- 
tion quickly  improved  the  grades  of 
most  committee  members  because  all 
wanted  to  become  involved  in  the  com- 
mittee's work. 

Slowly,  we  noticed  an  important 
trend:  Not  only  did  the  committee  help 
solve  student  conflicts,  but  serving  on 
the  conflict  committee  was  becoming  a 
status  symbol.  When  committee  mem- 
bers for  the  second  year  were  picked,  in- 
cumbent members  were  consulted— but 
the  final  selection  was  left  to  the  vice- 
principal.  It  became  somewhat  like  the 
baseball  draft — committee  members 
and  administrators  met  and  discussed 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  various 
candidates  while  trying  to  maintain  a 
proper  mix  of  boys,  girls  and  minori- 
ties. Students  began  to  discuss  among 
themselves  qualities  needed  to  be  se- 
lected for  the  committee— maturity  and 
steady  grades.  Kids  in  the  seventh  grade 
began  working  at  their  behavior  and 
studies  in  the  hopes  of  being  picked  for 
a  committee  assignment  when  they 
reached  the  ninth  grade. 

But  best  of  all:  Once  the  committee 
began  to  operate,  a  sense  of  security  and 
trust  began  to  bloom  throughout  cam- 
pus. Students  readily  came  to  the  office 
to  report  to  the  vice-principal  that  trou- 
ble was  brewing  because  students  knew 
if  the  problem  could  be  defused  by 
talking,  no  serious  consequences  would 
follow. 

On  a  typical  day,  committee  members 
will  be  called  upon  to  meet  with  a  stu- 
dent or  students  once  or  twice  during  the 
day.  (Before  the  committee  began  oper- 
ations, groups  frequently  were  involved 
in  conflicts.  Now  conflicts  are  almost 
entirely  between  individual  students.) 
Typical  of  the  problems  solved  by  the 
committee:  On  a  Friday  a  mother  called 
to  tell  administrators  that  her  son  had 
arrived  home  from  school  without  per- 
mission; someone  apparently  had  been 
threatening  him.  When  he  returned  to 
school  on  Monday,  two  committee 
members  were  assigned  to  solve  the 
problem  of  his  harassment.  The  student 
who  was  doing  the  harassing  thought  he 
could  get  away  with  the  threats  because 


the  smaller  student  was  afraid  of  him. 
But  with  the  two  committee  members 
involved,  the  situation  was  defused. 

Another  less  typical  situation:  A 
mother  came  to  school  with  a  problem 
involving  her  son — and  her  husband. 
Her  son,  she  explained,  had  been 
harassed  by  a  fellow  student  for  three 
years,  and  the  father  was  urging  the  boy 
to  stand  up  and  fight.  The  mother 
wanted  the  problem  solved  without  vio- 
lence. Two  committee  members  were  as- 
signed to  talk  to  the  two  boys,  and  while 
these  two  still  are  not  best  of  friends,  to 
date  there  have  been  no  further  prob- 
lems—and no  need  of  a  fight  to  prove 
who  is  the  better  man. 

Other  situations  include  girls  harass- 
ing other  girls,  girls  fighting  over  a  par- 
ticular boy,  or  shakedowns  by  larger 
pupils  on  smaller  children  on  their  way 
to  or  from  school.  While  on  the  average 
two  problems  are  brought  before  the 
committee  members  each  day,  the  vice- 
principal  is  never  involved.  All  he  says 
to  the  committee  members  after  each 
meeting  is:  "Is  the  problem  settled?"  In 
the  four  years  of  operation,  only  two 
cases  have  not  been  solved  by  committee 
members  and  have  required  further 
meetings.  There  even  have  been  in- 
stances of  long-standing  neighborhood 
feuds  that  the  committee  has  solved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  neighbors,  parents 
and  students. 

Why  does  it  work?  We  can't  say  for 
sure.  But  students  seem  to  have  a  way  of 
cutting  through  the  name-calling  and 
emotional  distress  and  getting  at  the  is- 
sues that  bother  other  students  much 
more  rapidly  than  do  school  administra- 
tors. Students  seem  to  be  able  to  talk 
more  freely  with  other  students  than 
they  do  with  adults.  And  many  con- 
frontations at  the  junior  high  level  seem 
to  spring  from  students  trying  to  save 
face  with  their  peers.  But  once  these 
conflicts  are  brought  out  in  the  open  in 
front  of  peer  committee  members,  stu- 
dents seem  to  resolve  problems  quickly 
and  quietly.  After  all,  this  process  clear- 
ly tells  students  having  conflicts  that 
their  peers  don't  approve,  and  often  this 
committee  gives  students  a  chance  to 
save  pride.  One  encouraging  result:  Not 
once  in  four  years,  directly  or  indirectly, 
have  we  heard  a  student  charge  that  the 
judgment  of  the  committee  members 
has  been  unfair. 

Teachers,  however,  have  been  some- 
what divided  about  the  way  the  com- 
mittee operates.  Some  complained  that 
students  have  been  placed  on  the  com- 
mittee   without    holding    what    som<& 


would  say  are  proper  qualifications: 
Good  grades  and  a  history  of  good  citi- 
zenship and  cooperation  in  classrooms. 
But  as  we  discovered,  the  real  leaders  of 
the  school  often  are  not  those  who  have 
been  elected  to  any  formal  class  office. 
Just  the  opposite,  in  fact.  Sometimes 
the  toughest,  most  hostile  student  is  a 
leader  in  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  students. 
We  have  found  that  when  these  "under- 
ground" leaders  serve  on  the  com- 
mittee, their  attitudes  change,  their 
grades  improve.  It's  a  great  deal  more 
sensible  to  have  your  "hidden"  leader- 
ship working  for  the  school  rather  than 
against  it. 

While  we  worked  hard  to  ensure  that 
a  proper  mix  of  students  serves  on  this 
committee,  at  first  we  also  tried  to  make 
sure  that  committee  members  handling 
a  problem  are  of  the  same  race  and/or 
sex  of  the  students  involved  in  the  prob- 
lem. But  through  practice  we  have  dis- 
covered that  students  don't  seem  overly 
concerned  about  having  a  "proper"  mix 
in  each  hearing.  Frequently  we  have 
girls  helping  to  settle  boys'  disputes  and 
black  committee  members  working  with 
whites  who  are  involved  in  conflict.  Af- 
ter all,  regardless  of  race  or  sex,  the 
difficulties  of  being  young  and  in  school 
are  what  they  all  have  in  common. 

One  final  note:  We  also  have  found 
through  experience  that  formal  training 
in  communication  skills  and  conflict 
resolution  techniques  only  detracts  from 
our  committee's  effectiveness.  Students, 
usually  working  in  pairs,  quickly  de- 
velop their  own  sense  of  how  to  handle 
problems.  We  discovered  that  it  is  most 
important  to  let  students  work  on  their 
difficulties  without  adult  interference. 
Sometimes  when  a  pair  of  committee 
members  is  stumped  by  a  problem, 
someone  will  ask  the  advice  of  an  ad- 
ministrator. (But  more  often  they  hud- 
dle with  other  members  of  the  conflict 
committee.)  Students  quickly  develop 
their  own  insights  and  seem  to  be  more 
successful  with  on  the  job  training  than 
they  do  with  any  kind  of  formal  training 
in  conflict  resolution. 

We  believe  the  program's  success  de- 
pends on  three  ingredients:  Trust  among 
committee  members  and  the  administra- 
tion (kids  have  a  well-developed  sense  of 
justice  and  can  spot  when  they  are  being 
lied  to  or  used);  the  administration's 
willingness  to  share  power  with  stu- 
dents—some of  whom  have  not  been 
model  pupils;  the  selection  of  students 
who  are  "underground"  leaders  and 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  help  te&olv^ 
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How  schools  can  help  in  a  disaster 


By  Lawrence  Creedon 

IT  WAS  1  p.m.  on  February  6,  1978. 
The  snow  was  coming  down  hard 
and  the  wind  was  rising.  The  school  sys- 
tem's director  of  elementary  education 
telephoned  me  and  asked:  "Do  you 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  kids  out  early? 
The  forecast  indicates  that  we*re  in  for 
eight  to  ten  inches  of  snow.*' 

**No,  I  don't  think  so,"  I  responded. 
"It's  too  close  to  the  normal  dismissal 
time  to  start  making  changes  now." 
Thus  did  the  tale  of  the  Blizzard  of  '78 
begin  for  us  in  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
schools.  Our  youngsters  left  school  and 
plowed  home  at  the  regular  hour  that 
day,  but  they  didn't  return  again  for 
three  weeks.  Nearly  a  month  later,  after 
it  was  all  over,  school  staff  members 
were  teased  with:  "Did  you  enjoy  your 
unexpected  vacation?  Pretty  soft!" 

Vacation!  Soft!  Those  three  weeks 
were  the  most  hectic,  demanding,  tiring, 
and  rewarding  experience  of  my  career 
in  public  education.  The  community 
suffered  through  a  disaster,  and  the 
Quincy  school  system  was  in  the  thick  of 
the  rescue  work.  I'd  like  to  chronicle 
that  time  for  you— not  to  brag  or  com- 
plain—but to  point  out  that  your 
schools  too  may  be  called  upon  to  help 
fight  a  disaster  in  your  community. 

As  the  snow  continued  to  fall  for  the 
second  straight  day,  high  winds  piled  up 
drifts  of  15  to  20  feet  high  and  the  seas 
lashed  the  coastal  areas  unmercifully. 
Two  communities  on  the  system's  27- 
mile  coastline  caught  the  brunt  of  the 
wind,  water  and  ice.  Soon  we  were 
buried  in  27.5  inches  of  snow — the 
worst  blizzard  ever  to  hit  the  Northeast. 
The  entire  region  was  declared  a  disaster 
area.  For  the  next  five  days,  our  city  of 
92,000  was  immobilized. 

Food  quickly  became  a  problem. 
Emergency  shelters  were  set  up  in 
schools  and  motels  for  stranded  trav- 
elers, but  food  for  those  persons  (and 
for  thousands  of  our  citizens  caught  at 
home)  soon  ran  short.  On  the  other 
hand,  disaster  relief  workers — police  of- 
ficers, fire  fighters,  civil  defense,  and 
Red  Cross  volunteers  and  National 
Guard  troops — were  soon  near  the  point 
of  exhaustion  and  needed  sustenance  to 
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keep  working  through  the  tremendous 
job  of  digging  out. 

In  the  first  of  many  calls,  the  mayor 
of  Quincy  asked  me:  "What  can  you 
do?"  Of  course  the  school  system  had 
lots  of  food— but  first  we  had  to  get  to 
it,  find  out  where  it  was  needed,  make  a 
list  of  the  quantity  and  how  it  was  to  be 
prepared  and  delivered.  Nonetheless, 
with  that  first  telephone  call,  we  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  all  the  town's 
emergency  food  needs. 

I  soon  discovered  that  luck  was  with 
us:  One  of  the  custodians  on  duty  at  our 
Vocational  Technical  School  had 
worked  as  a  chef  before  joining  the 
school  system.  Needless  to  say,  he  was 
immediately  pressed  into  service  as  our 
chief  food  planner  and  main  chef,  and 
was  backed  up  by  a  school  purchasing 
manager  (a  chef  by  avocation)  and  our 
director  of  elementary  education. 

The  National  Guard  channeled  in- 
formation to  our  chef  about  the  number 
of  people  to,  be  fed  at  each  emergency 
location,  as  well  as  the  facilities  avail- 
able at  each  site  for  preparing  food.  Our 
chef  then  determined  the  type  and  quan- 
tity of  food  to  be  distributed. 

Warehouse  workers  walked  several 
miles  in  deep,  unplowed  snow  to  get  to 
the  school  system's  food  commissary 
and  man  that  end  of  the  operation.  A 
National  Guard  sergeant  with  a  detail  of 
men  and  trucks  and  a  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  driver  with  a  bulldozer  then  fer- 
ried food  stored  in  outlying  schools  and 
our  central  commissary  to  the  base  of 
operations  that  was  established  in  the 
Vocational  Technical  School. 

Within  72  hours,  things  had  pretty 
much  settled  into  a  routine.  By  that 
time,  the  main  roads  were  opened 
(barely)  although  private  cars  were  still 
banned.  Chefs  from  our  school  culinary 
arts  program  and  our  cafeteria  workers 
were  shuttled  to  and  from  their  homes 
by  National  Guard,  school  system,  and 
civil  defense  volunteer  drivers  and  ve- 
hicles. Working  12-hour  shifts,  our  staff 
kept  the  cafeteria  open  around  the  clock 
and  served  more  than  6,000  meals  a  day. 
The  food  operation  lasted  nine  days; 
during  this  time  we  distributed  food- 
stuffs worth  S2 1,000  to  emergency  shel- 
ters in  schools  and  motels,  to  senior  citi- 
zen residents,  civil  defense  and  public 
works  headquarters,  fire  and  police  sta- 
tions, as  well  as  to  private  homes  where 
people  were  stranded. 


In  the  meantime,  nearly  2(X)  involun- 
tary houseguests — and  some  of  their 
dogs,  cats  and  pet  birds—  had  crowded 
into  the  schools.  Our  coordinator  of 
physical  education  had  struggled  in 
through  the  snow  from  his  home  in 
order  to  volunteer  his  services.  He 
quickly  was  assigned  responsibility  for 
cooperating  with  the  Red  Cross  and  Na- 
tional Guard  in  arranging  sleeping  quar- 
ters and  general  aid  in  the  makeshift 
dormitories. 

Within  a  short  time,  it  became  ob- 
vious that  the  emergency  shelters  in 
school  gymnasiums  could  not  care  ade- 
quately for  the  handicapped,  infants, 
and  senior  citizens  who  had  come  to  the 
schools  and  who  were  in  need  of  special 
care.  Again,  the  rich  resources  of 
Vocational  Technical  School  were  called 
upon,  this  time  through  its  18-bed  prac- 
tical nursing  suite  and  the  student  health 
services  quarters  of  the  school. 

Military  vehicles  and  privately  owned 
four-wheel  drive  civil  defense  vans  be- 
gan shuttling  wheel-chair  patients, 
mothers  with  infants,  and  elderly  per- 
sons (who  were  infirm  or  confused  as  a 
result  of  the  disruption  to  their  lives) 
into  the  Vocational  Technical  School. 
There  they  were  warmly  welcomed  by 
school  personnel,  fed  hot  meals,  and 
reestablished  in  comfortable  quarters 
and  warm  beds. 

A  high  school  junior,  herself  a  victim 
of  the  disaster,  arrived  at  the  school 
seeking  shelter  and  announced  that  she 
was  a  student  in  our  health  aide  pro- 
gram and  that  her  mother  was  a  nurse's 
aide.  Immediately  the  two  were  pressed 
into  service  and  soon  were  caring  for  the 
new  arrivals. 

In  all,  our  volunteer  staff  of  teachers, 
nurses,  administrators,  custodians, 
clerical  people  and  students  remained 
on  the  job  for  the  entire  period  of  the 
emergency  and  looked  after  pets  and 
people — some  of  whom  were  with  us  for 
as  long  as  a  week. 

Once  we  were  organized  to  look  after 
those  under  our  roof,  we  then  could 
turn  our  attention  to  the  other  needs  of 
those  affected  by  the  disaster.  Even 
after  food  stores  were  reopened  and 
public  transportation  was  resumed, 
many  people  in  residential  neighbor- 
hoods remained  snowed  in  and  were  un- 
able to  reach  stores  on  snow-free  main 
routes  or  to  get  to  work. 

The  mayor  again  turned  to  us  and 
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asked:  "What  can  the  school  system 
do?*'  Quite  a  bit.  The  coordinator  of 
athletics  and  transportation  for  the 
school  system,  his  staff  of  clerical  sup- 
port people,  and  our  director  of  plant 
and  facilities  had  already  mapped  out 
bus  routes  that  covered  the  city.  At  the 
mayor's  call,  the  school  system  put  to 
work  its  fleet  of  25  buses.  For  several 
days,  we  ran  a  shuttle  service  for  neigh- 
borhood residents  between  their  homes, 
food  outlets,  and  major  arteries  for 
public  transportation. 

But  food,  housing  and  transportation 
were  not  the  only  needs  met  by  the 
school  system.  The  word  had  gone  out 
over  radio  and  television  that  the  school 
system  was  a  major  source  of  emergency 
information.  As  a  result,  we  became  a 
communications  center,  too.  Our 
switchboard  was  inundated  with  calls, 
and  we  needed  relief  operators  to  aug- 
ment the  emergency  switchboards  set  up 
and  staffed  by  other  city  departments. 
Yet  another  custodian  and  his  son,  who 
owned  snowmobiles,  traversed  un- 
plowed  and  inaccessible  streets  in  order 
to  pick  up  two  switchboard  volunteers. 
These  operators  channeled  calls  for  help 
to  the  appropriate  town  agencies  and, 
using  the  school  system's  internal  radio 
band,  also  helped  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  custodians,  maintenance 
workers,  and  school  administrators  in- 
volved in  other  aspects  of  disaster  relief 
operations. 

Next  the  town  needed  experienced  so- 
cial workers  to  help  victims  of  the  dis- 
aster assess  their  losses  and  fill  out  the 
necessary  but  complex  forms.  A  quick 
trip  to  the  home  of  the  school  system's 
director  of  pupil  personnel  services 
(made  necessary  because  the  storm  had 
knocked  out  her  telephone)  provided  us 
with  a  roster  of  school  guidance  coun- 
selors and  psychologists.  These  people 
were  called  to  the  Red  Cross  Disaster 
Relief  Center  and  worked  for  six  days 
processing  applications.  Included  in  this 
group  were  many  retired  members  of 
our  staff  who  were  pleased  to  offer  their 
services. 

During  these  hectic  days  other  school 
system  personnel  rose  to  the  occasion 
and  performed  quietly  and  effectively. 
The  director  of  secondary  education 
served  as  troubleshooter  and  advance 
man.  The  director  of  business  af- 
fairs and  key  members  of  his  staff, 
along  with  the  director  of  data  process- 
ing, developed  a  pay  plan  for  the 
schools'  employes.  Thus  school  staff 
did  not  clog  up  the  already  overcrowded 
)jnes  of  those  seeking  emergency  finan- 


cial assistance.  The  president  of  the 
teacher  association  called  to  say  mem- 
bers of  that  organization  were  available 
if  needed.  They  were,  and  scores  pitched 
in  at  a  variety  of  important  tasks. 

While  Quincy  public  schools  turned 
temporarily  from  instruction  to  sur- 
vival, the  system  did  not  abandon  its 
primary  mission  of  teaching.  Within  48 
hours  after  the  disaster,  a  task  force  of 
teachers  and  administrators,  under  the 
joint  chairmanship  of  the  directors  of 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
was  called  into  session.  Plans  for  at- 
home  lessons  were  developed  and  word 
was  spread  through  the  local  media. 
Mathematics,  reading,  science,  basic 
skill  development,  and  research  assign- 
ments for  students  were  broadcast  over 
the  local  radio  stations.  Not  only  were 
students  asked  to  complete  school  as- 
signments, but  kids  also  were  asked  to 
pitch  in  by  caring  for  less  fortunate 
neighbors  and  by  clearing  snow  from 
around  buried  Are  hydrants. 

Finally  the  Quincy  schools  resumed 
classes  on  February  27,  but  life  in  our 
city  did  not  return  to  near  normal  until 
the  middle  of  March.  While  we  can  be 
grateful  that  there  was  no  loss  of  life 
and  that  on  the  whole  we  did  cope  with 
the  crisis,  some  questions  remain:  How 
could  we  have  been  better  prepared? 
What  can  school  systems  do  when  natu- 
ral disasters  strike  the  community? 

Obviously,  in  cases  of  disaster,  school 
systems  will  be  called  upon  to  help.  Just 
as  obviously,  school  boards  can't  fore- 
see and  plan  for  every  need.  Nonethe- 
less, I  believe  that  the  following  steps 
will  help  put  your  school  system  in  a 
better  position  to  go  into  action  should 
the  unhappy  event  occur. 

•  First,  a  formality.  In  times  of 
extraordinary  need  the  school  board 
should  give  your  superintendent  a  free 
hand  to  commit  the  total  resources  of 
the  school  system.  When  the  mayor 
called,  I  didn't  have  that  formal  right;  I 
simply  took  it.  Of  course,  my  school 
board  backed  me  up  and  so  would 
yours,  under  the  circumstance.  None- 
theless, to  acknowledge  the  possibility 
of  disaster  is  to  take  the  first  important 
step  in  preparing  for  it,  so  make  sure 
that  authority  becomes  part  of  the  writ- 
ten school  system  policies. 

•  Know  your  community's  disaster 
relief  plan.  Upon  close  examination  you 
may  discover  it  may  be  seriously  out- 
moded and  consist  only  of  civil  defense 
preparations  against  nuclear  attack. 
Conceivably,  your  school  board  might 
want  to  join  leaders  of  other  community 


agencies  in  updating  these  plans  that 
also  will  clarify  the  role  and  resources  of 
the  school  system  in  case  of  disaster. 

•  The  school  system  should  develop 
its  own  disaster  relief  plan.  Better  yet, 
set  up  a  cluster  of  contingency  plans 
that  will  cover  a  number  of  hazards.  In 
Quincy,  most  school  personnel  were  on 
hand,  the  buildings  functional,  and 
food  was  available.  We  would  have 
been  in  much  worse  shape  had  a  tor- 
nado hit  during  the  summer,  when 
buildings  were  shut  down,  supplies  low, 
and  people  on  holiday. 

Your  plan  will  naturally  fall  into  two 
parts:  physical  resources  and  human 
skills.  Witness  our  experience:  School 
systems  can  offer  building  space,  trans- 
portation, and  communications  help, 
equipment,  and  supplies  that  are  invalu- 
able in  a  crisis.  Our  school  staff  had 
many  skills  that  were  desperately 
needed.  We  had  to  improvise,  but  you 
can  survey  your  resources  and  catalog 
them  in  advance. 

•  Designate  your  most  sophisticated 
school  facility  as  a  disaster  center,  but 
be  prepared  with  a  backup  in  case  that 
building  is  unreachable  or  damaged. 
Using  our  Vocational  Technical  School 
as  a  headquarters  and  main  relief  center 
was  not  an  accident;  I  have  long  thought 
it  would  be  a  natural  community  re- 
source because  of  its  size  and  variety  of 
facilities.  Fortunately,  we  could  and  did 
use  the  building;  another  time,  we  may 
not  be  able  to. 

In  fact,  to  provide  flexibility  in  re- 
sponding to  any  disaster,  all  school 
buildings  should  contain  a  cache  of 
dried  food,  lamps,  cots,  blankets,  citi- 
zen band  radios,  medical  supplies  and 
other  emergency  equipment.  These 
stores  should  be  inspected  regularly  and 
replaced  as  needed.  And  don't  forget  lit- 
tle things  in  your  inventory:  where  sup- 
plies are  located;  where  the  keys  are 
kept;  how  to  light  the  stove  in  the  school 
kitchen.  Volunteers  are  helpless  without 
this  information. 

•  Inventory  the  talent  among  your 
school  staff  and  ask  for  volunteers  in 
teams  so  that  you  know  whom  to  call 
for  what  in  an  emergency. 

•  Make  certain  that  all  school  per- 
sonnel are  aware  of  your  disaster  plan 
and  that  critically  needed  members  of 
your  teams  know  when  and  where  to  re- 
port in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  We 
had  no  dearth  of  volunteers,  but  as- 
signing tasks  and  transporting  volun- 
teers to  work  might  have  gone  more 
smoothly  had  we  been  better  organized 
in  advance.  D 
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This  board  hired  a  superintendent  who 
requested  a  merit  pay  plan  for  himself 


By  Robert  Stoddard 

SCHOOL  boards  occasionally  get 
blamed  for  someone  else's  mis- 
takes, so  it's  probably  only  fair  that 
they  occasionally  receive  credit  for  a 
good  idea  that  really  wasn't  theirs. 

For  some  time  our  school  board  has 
been  considering  several  different  ways 
to  establish  a  simple  but  effective  merit 
pay  plan  for  our  school  superintendent. 
The  board  discussed  the  idea  of  even- 
tually adopting  a  merit  pay  plan  for  the 
entire  professional  staff  (a  plan  based 
on  job  performance  rather  than  on 
years  of  service  or  number  of  academic 
hours  earned),  and  the  superintendent's 
position  seemed  like  a  good  place  to 
start.  But  what  kind  of  plan  should  we 
adopt? 

With  this  problem  in  mind,  we  began 
our  search  for  a  new  superintendent. 
We  interviewed  several  impressive  can- 
didates and  when  we  made  an  offer  to 
our  final  candidate,  he  accepted — with 
this  surprising  caveat:  The  school  board 
had  to  consider  adopting  his  suggestions 
for  a  simple  merit  pay  plan  for  the  sys- 
tem's superintendent. 

The  candidate  requested  that  the 
school  board  establish  a  separate  super- 
intendent's pay  committee  that  would 
evaluate  performance  based  on  general 
predetermined  criteria;  he  offered  sev- 
eral suggestions  for  areas  in  which  his 
performance  might  be  judged:  leader- 
ship, finance,  organization,  manage- 
ment, and  employe  morale.  In  each  of 
these  categories — and  in  others  the 
school  board  might  wish  to  estab- 
lish— the  superintendent  suggested  that 
he  receive  grades  similar  to  those  listed 
on  a  report  card,  A  through  F.  An  A 
would  be  worth  five  points;  a  B,  four 
points;  C,  three  points;  D,  two  points; 
and  F,  one  point. 

His  grading  system  seemed  logical 


Robert  Stoddard  is  chairman  of  the  Sainton, 
Idaho,  schooi  board. 
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and  it  fit  right  into  the  school  system's 
current  practice  of  sending  home  em- 
ploye reports  on  the  same  day  students 
were  handed  their  own  grades.  All  of 
the  system's  120  employes  receive  a 
grade  based  on  performance — but  their 
salaries  are  not,  unfortunately,  in  any 
way  connected  with  this  grade. 

The  superintendent's  pay  committee, 
consisting  of  two  school  board  mem- 
bers, two  teachers,  two  principals,  two 
community  members  and  one  student, 
would  give  the  superintendent  a  chance 
to  be  held  accountable  not  only  to  the 
school  board,  but  to  the  entire  constitu- 
ency of  a  school  system.  If  the  pay  com- 
mittee gave  the  superintendent  an  over- 
all rating  of  between  4.1  and  5,  he  asked 
to  receive  a  bonus  of  $1,000.  If  the 
rating  fell  between  3.1  and  4,  the  bonus 
would  be  $500.  A  rating  between  2.1 
and  3  would  mean  the  superintendent 
v/ould  forfeit  $500,  and  if  he  received  a 
D  rating  below  2.0,  he  would  forfeit 
$1,000.  What's  more,  our  superinten- 
dent candidate  stated  that  if  he  did  not 
receive  an  over-all  combined  rating  of 
3.5  at  the  end  of  the  first  two  rating  pe- 
riods (held  in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring 
of  each  year),  he  would  not  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  new  contract.  The  candidate  also 
expressed  a  strong  preference  for  one- 
year  contracts. 

The  school  board  huddled.  Here  was 
a  seemingly  logical  merit  pay  plan  for 
superintendents — something  we  had 
hoped  to  establish.  It  wasn't  exactly 
what  we  had  in  mind,  but  it  didn't 
sound  completely  outrageous,  either.  So 
we  went  to  our  candidate,  Stanley  Bip- 
pus,  and  told  him  of  the  board's  de- 
cision: If  he  would  accept  our  terms  and 
some  modifications  in  the  pay  plan,  he 
could  have  the  job. 

The  modiHcations  were  not  extensive. 
The  number  of  members  on  the  pay 
plan  committee  was  cut  back— one  prin- 
cipal, one  teacher  (rather  than  two 
each),  one  noncertified  employe  as  well 
as  two  board  members,  two  commumV^ 


members  and  one  student.  And  because 
we  had  to  incur  superintendent  search 
and  relocation  expenses,  we  insisted  that 
the  superintendent  accept  a  three-year 
contract. 

One  major  point  must  be  stressed: 
While  the  school  board  accepted  the 
proposal  for  a  merit  pay  committee,  the 
committee's  responsibility  extended 
only  to  the  matter  of  financial  remuner- 
ation. The  pay  committee  makes  its  in- 
vestigations independent  of  the  school 
board  and  then  produces  a  grade  and 
turns  over  its  pay  evaluation  to  the 
school  board.  The  school  board  still 
holds  on  to  its  right  and  responsibility 
for  the  final  evaluation  of  the  superin- 
tendent. In  other  words,  if  the  pay  com- 
mittee gives  him  straight  A's  and  the 
board  is  displeased  with  his  perform- 
ance, the  board  still  may  fire  him. 

The  proposal  was  acceptable  to  Bip- 
pus  and  the  school  board,  and  the  pay 
plan  currently  is  in  operation.  At  the 
first  grading  period,  the  merit  pay  com- 
mittee gave  our  superintendent  an  A- 
minus  and  he  received  the  agreed-upon 
$1,000  bonus.  Next  year  all  administra- 
tors will  be  placed  on  the  merit  pay  plan 
and  the  superintendent  currently  is 
trying  to  get  teachers  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  merit  pay  concept. 

The  pay  committee  has  been  quite  ac- 
tive: The  student  member  of  the  com- 
mittee passed  out  evaluation  forms  to 
all  students  in  the  system  before  making 
an  evaluation,  and  the  teacher  repre- 
sentative polled  fellow  teachers  to  find 
out  their  rating  of  the  superintendent's 
performance. 

Our  merit  pay  system  is  not  perfect 
(in  fact,  the  superintendent  has  ex- 
pressed some  concern  that  the  grade  let- 
ter evaluation  perhaps  does  not  contain 
enough  specific  comments  on  exactly 
how  the  board  views  his  performance), 
but  it's  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  At 
least  in  our  school  system,  pay  for  per- 
formance U  «.  v^2Mi  ^\>S5Rfc  ^osafc  >ja^ 
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Lead 
.  or. 
Lead? 


It's  one  of  those  words  that  can  mean  two 
entirely  different  things,  depending  on  how  you 
pronounce  it.  We  mean  it  both  ways.  You  can 
put  led  back  in  your  board's  leadership  by 
getting  the  led  out  and  registering  now  for  the 

39th  Annual  Convention 

of  the  National  School  Boards  Association 

April  21-24,  Miami  Beach 

This  convention  will  be  a  great  refueling  stop 
any  board  member  or  administrator  who's  just 
about  out  of  ideas,  solutions  and  inspiration. 
There'll  be  plenty  of  opportunities  to  see  and 
hear  experts  from  all  areas  of  education  —  and 
exchange  ideas  and  experiences  with  other 
board  members  and  administrators  from  across 
the  country. 

So  if  you're  running  on  fumes,  just  about  empl 
.  . .  come  to  Miami  Beach  and  fill'er  up! 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 

Convention  Registrar 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 

.  .  ,  serving  American  education  through 

School  Board  Leadership 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  NW 

Washington,  DC. 

202/337-7666 


for 


//7e  refueling  p\ace  for  those  who  lead  public  schools.' 

(For  details,  circle  79  on  reply  card.) 
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Washington  report 


THE  NEW  "96th"  IS  POISED  FOR  AN  INSTANT  RE- 
PLAY OF  THE  MAJOR  EDUCATION  ISSUES  LEFT  UN- 
RESOLVED BY  THE  95th  CONGRESS.  Leading  the  list  are 
creation  of  a  cabinet-level  department  of  education  and  con- 
sideration of  the  controversial  tuition  tax  credit  proposal. 
Ironically,  both  proposals  had  the  votes  for  passage  in  both 
House  and  Senate  last  year,  but  ran  into  last  minute  road- 
blocks. This  year.  President  Carter  says  he  is  deiemiincd  to 
fulfill  his  campaign  pledge  of  taking  the  "E"  out  of  h.e.w. 
and  is  equally  determined  to  kill  the  tuition  tax  credit  for 
private  elementary  and  high  schools  and  colleges.  In  a 
nonelection  year,  the  impetus  to  act  is  lessened,  but  it  would 
seem  that  the  new  Department  of  Education  is  a  good  bet  and 
the  proposed  tax  break  for  parents  with  children  in  colleges 
seems  a  winner,  too. 

THE  LINEUP  IS  CHANGING  WITHIN  THE  U.S.  OFFICE 
OF  EDUCATION,  BUT  ON  A  DELAYED  BASIS.  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education  Ernest  L.  Boyer  has  announced 
that  he  will  become  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  but  not  until  a  year  from 
now— January  1980.  The  unusual  delayed  resignation  and  the 
prolonged  "lame  duck"  status  of  Boyer,  however,  fits  in 
nicely  with  administration  plans.  By  the  end  of  this  year,  a 
new  cabinet-level  department  of  education  is  likely  to  exist, 
and  the  job  of  secretary  will  be  up  for  grabs.  Boyer  has  never 
been  thought  of  as  a  serious  contender  by  the  White  House, 
consequently  his  serving  out  the  next  year  as  education  chief  is 
a  convenient  arrangement.  Names  of  contenders  keep 
cropping  up,  with  the  latest  being  Hale  Champion,  the  h.e.w. 
undersecretary  who  is  a  favorite  of  h.e.w.  Secretary  Joseph 
A.  Califano  Jr.  Because  Champion  comes  from  higher  educa- 
tion, opposition  might  come  from  the  "lower  education" 
establishment,  which  certainly  wants  one  of  theirs  in  the 
coveted  new  job.  Another  Califano  protege  is  headed  for  a 
key  position  in  the  federal  education  ofrice.  James  Pickman, 
who  has  been  in  Califano's  brain  trust— the  executive  secre- 
tariat of  H.B.W.— is  taking  over  the  job  of  executive  deputy 
commissioner  for  management,  budget  and  evaluation.  Wil- 
liam Pierce  left  that  position  to  become  the  executive  head  of 
the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

PRESIDENT  CARTER  IS  PLEASED  WITH  THE  TITLE 
BESTOWED  ON  HIM  BY  SECRETARY  CALIFANO  WHO 
HAS  CALLED  HIS  BOSS  "A  GREAT  EDUCATION 
PRESIDENT."  While  the  secreUry's  political  hyperbole  can 
be  dismissed,  the  Carter  record  nonetheless  is  looking  very 
strong.  The  revised  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  and  the  extension  of  federal  higher  education  loans  for 
parents  in  the  middle  income  levels  can  be  counted  as  major 
accomplishments.  Getting  a  cabinet  education  department 
would  further  establish  the  Carter  credentials  in  the  education 
field.  But  at  this  point  some  practical  legislative  matters 
remain,  like  supplementary  appropriations  to  support  some 
of  the  new  programs,  including  the  preschool  partnership  and 
basic  education  grants.  Also,  regulations  must  be  drafted,  put 
out  for  comment,  and  then  adopted  before  new  programs  can 
go  into  effect.  President  Carter  has  expressed  the  hope  that 
those  new  rules  can  be  kept  simple.  A  little-noticed  section  of 
the  law  provides  for  a  new  Education  Data  Acquisition  Coun- 
cil, which  may  not  help  simplify  the  new  regulations  but  could 
cut  down  the  number  of  and  detail  in  future  surveys  sent  out 
(o  school  systems.  The  law  puts  a  premium  on  sampling, 
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rather  than  comprehensive  surveys  of  all  school  systems. 
While  there  are  many  exceptions  included  in  the  law,  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  cut  down  on  the  number  of  surveys 
seems  to  be  clear. 

THE  TRULY  NUTRITION  CONSCIOUS  MAY  SAY  IT'S 
LATE  IN  COMING,  BUT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURE IS  CONDUCTING  A  VARIETY  OF  EXPERI- 
MENTS ON  SCHOOL  LUNCHES.  Demonstration  projects 
are  underway  that  plan  to  involve  parents  and  children  in 
meal  planning  and  to  help  find  ways  of  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  fat,  sugar  and  salt  in  school  meals.  Other  projects 
in  poverty  areas  are  attempting  to  discover  whether  allowing 
second  helpings  can  boost  the  energy  level  of  children.  Still 
more  tests  are  looking  at  ways  of  solving  that  constant  prob- 
lem— waste  of  food.  Results  of  all  these  experiments  are  a 
year  or  more  distant. 

ONE  CONGRESSIONALLY  MANDATED  SURVEY  GOT 
UNDERWAY  BEFORE  PRESIDENT  CARTER  SIGNED 
THE  EDUCATION  AMENDMENTS  WITH  THEIR  PRO- 


VfKhlon  Rtlflc  Maatu(«m*ol 
pKiflramt  Is  dMigiiti)  Ibr  lh«  B»|^nnint 
studani  in  p>ecl«wn  UnMr  maMuiMnanL 
fusing  the  5R  10D.  lfi«se  ^o^ranti  pieaent 
comprvhAs)**  l«an>lng  iMtporlvncct.  Studvntt  art  pr«- 
tcsted  given  M  InslrLictlon,  ^vtsiioncd,  and  relntarcad, 
1  ncludeH  are  wofktttMta.  mMwirlng  U»ks  and  lMt». 


(For  details,  circle  la  oi\  repX^  caTd,^ 
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New  Orleans  . . .  Snperdome  . . .  Dixieland  Jazz . . . 
Mardi  Gras  .  . .  America's  Foremost  Forum  on  Education 


That's  AASA.  1979.  II  is  an  tin  heritable  combination.  It  is  a  once  in  a 
lid-lime  opportunity. 

You  can  take  part  in  AASA's  big  annual  meeting  which  is  internation- 
ally known  as  the  most  comprehensive  and  complete  look  at  America's 
piiblic  schools.  The  leading  experts  in  all  aspects  of  management,  adminis- 
tration, curriculum  and  instruction  will  be  there  to  lead  the  hundred*  nf 
]>anel  discussions,  clinics,  reports,  round  tables  and  general  sessions. ! 
headliners  as  former  President  Gerald  R.  Ford.  CBS  Newsman  Mike  Wal- 
lace. Arlene  Francis.  AI  Hirl  and  olhers  are  on  tap  for  Ihe  four-day  event. 

If  you  haven't  already  signed  up  to  attend,  now'sthe  time  to  do  it.  You 
can  have  the  most  outstanding  inservice  training  experience  of  the  year  in 
a  setting  unmatched  by  any  other  national  gathering.  You  will  be  in  th 
Superdome  in  downtown  New  Orleans,  just  blocks  away  from  the  fa 

French  Quarit  '     '  ""  ■  '       ■  ■  •     ' 

l<io,  to  lake  p< 
convention  on  Saliird. 

Don't  pass  up  th' 


AMKRICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 
1801  N.  MOORE  STREET.  ARLINGTON  .VIRGINIA  22209 


VISION  TO  CUT  DOWN  ON  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
SURVEYS.  This  month  and  next,  (January  and  February), 
most  school  systems  will  be  asked  detailed  questions  about 
teacher  supply  and  demand.  Questions  are  aimed  at  finding 
out  how  many  teachers  have  been  hired  or  laid  off  this  school 
year  and  where  teacher  shortages  csist.  Back  in  1976,  before 
the  heat  became  intense  on  the  issue  of  paperwork  and  time- 
consuming  surveys,  Congress  in  its  education  amendments  of 
that  year  mandated  the  teacher  supply  and  demand  study.  So, 
despite  the  contradictory  signals  from  last  year's  latest  educa- 
tion amendments,  h.e.w.  has  little  choice  but  to  go  ahead 
with  the  teacher  survey. 

THE  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  OFFICE  HAS  TOLD 
LOCAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
THAT  THEY  MUST  KEEP  HANDS  OFF  THOSE  OFTEN 
BOTHERSOME  TITLE  I  DISTRICT  AND  SCHOOL  AD- 
VISORY COUNCILS.  School  systems,  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  said  in  a  new  interpretation  of  the  law,  may  not 
limit  the  number  of  terms  a  council  member  can  serve,  cannot 
bar  school  employes  from  serving  on  councils,  and  must  not 
prohibit  related  persons  from  serving.  The  local  school  sys- 
tem, however,  can  require  that  a  majority  of  members  of  sys- 
lemwide  councils  be  parents  and  that  a  majority  of  school 
council  members  live  in  the  school's  attendance  area.  In  addi- 
tion, the  school  system  cannot  tell  members  of  school  ad- 
visory or  districtwide  councils  how  to  choose  their  officers. 
The  new  edtication  amendments  don't  change  the  advisory 
council  requirements,  which  must  be  met  by  the  fiscal  year  be- 
gimiing  next  October. 

TWO  NEW  STUDIES  RAISING  DOUBTS  ABOUT  THE 
EFFECTIVENESS  OF  FEDERAL  AID  PROGRAMS  AND 
SMALLER  CLASS  SIZES  PRESENT  A  BIT  OF  A  PUBLIC 
RELATIONS  PROBLEM.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  educa- 
tion research,  media  accounts  have  given  a  distorted  view  of, 
first,  the  Rand  Corporation  study  on  federal  aid  programs 
and.  second,  the  Educational  ResearchServicesurvey  of  class 
size.  Some  television  and  newspaper  stories  claimed  the  Rand 
study  gave  fiunking  marks  to  virtually  all  federal  aid  pro- 
grams, including  the  massive  Title  I  effort.  But  what  the  Rand 
report  said  was  that  federal  programs  which  tried  to  en- 
courage innovation  and  change  with  seed  money— like  Title 
111  grants.  Right- to- Read,  and  some  special  bilingual  and 
vocational  education  programs— did  not  produce  long-range 
effects.  Many  projects  were  started  solely  to  get  the  "federal 
largesse,"  which  Rand  pointed  out  "disappeared  with  the  last 
federal  check."  White  the  Rand  study  did  not  damn  every  fed- 
eral aid  program,  the  Educational  Research  Service  survey  did 
not  say  absolutely  that  small  classes  have  no  effect  on  student 
achievement.  What  b.r.s.  said  was  that  small  classes  are  not  a 
panacea,  e.r.s.,  however,  did  note  that  a  look  at  the  research 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  small  classes  do  help  student 
achievement  in  reading  and  math  in  the  early  grades, 
particularly  if  students  are  taught  for  two  or  more  consecutive 
years  in  the  small  classes,  e.b.s.  said  research  also  indicates 
that  small  classes  benefit  children  with  lower  academic  ability 
more  than  those  with  average  or  belter  abilities.  Some  unique 
small  class  benefits— beyond  achievement — appear  to  be  indi- 
vidualization of  teaching,  closer  interpersonal  relations,  and 
more  creative  and  group  activities. 

EVEN  THOUGH  THE  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  OFFICE 
HAS  BOASTED  ABOUT  HOW  IT  HAS  CUT  DOWN  ON 
BUREAUCRATIC  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  REGULATIONS, 
A  WOMEN'S  GROUP  FOUND  A  WAY  TO  DO  THE 
BUREAUCRACY  ONE  BETTER.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  Educational  Programs  was  able  to  trim 
69  pages  of  regulations  on  bias  in  vocational  programs  down 
to  a  manageable  six  pages.  G 
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Safety... 

The  Team  Has  Helmetsl 

The  Bus  Has  Mor/rydel 


A  school  bus  loaded  with  children  is 
a  big  responsibility. ..for  the  driver... 
for  the  school.  You  expect  your 
children  to  have  a  safe,  comfortable 
journey  aboard  that  bus.  A  smooth, 
safe  ride  is  assured  from  buses 
equipped  with  Mor/ryde  suspension 
systems. 

Buses  are  virtually  rollproof  with 
Mor/ryde  suspension  systems. 
Springs  are  positioned  in  line  with 
the  wheels  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  foundation.  Strong,  vul- 
canized rubber  blocks  offer  extra 
resiliency,  absorption  of  shock 
vibrations  and  quicker  reactions  to 
road  variations. 

There  is  no  metal-to-metal  contact 
with  all  parts  insulated  in  rubber,,, 
eliminaling  noise  and  maintenance, 
and  reducing  tire  wear. 
When  safety  counts, ..and  it  does  with  I 
children.,, gel  Mor/ryde. 


DepI  ASBJ 

P.O.  Box  579  /  Elkhart. 

Phone  (2191  293-1581 


(For  details.  cwc\e^O  on  Tt^A^  w^t*-^ 


the  Journal  ballot  box 


Your  opinion,  please: 

How  close  should  business  get  to  schools? 


Across  North  America,  businesses  in- 
creasingly are  being  asked  to  provide 
services,  advice,  financial  help  and  man- 
power to  help  improve  public  educa- 
tion. Our  question  for  this  month's 
Ballot  Box:  "How  should  schools  and 
local  businesses  cooperate  to  improve 
education?**  Select  an  answer  from  one 
of  the  lettered  choices  listed  in  the  sub- 
sequent paragraphs.  Select  the  one  that 
most  closely  reflects  your  opinion  and 
circle  the  corresponding  number  on  the 
postage-paid  card  facing  page  42.  Please 
select  one  answer,  but  add  your  com- 
ments in  the  space  provided  on  the  card. 
Results  of  your  voting  will  be  reported 
in  the  March  journal. 

A.  Don't  get  entangled  with  corporate 
America — accept  no  flnancial  help,  no 
advisors,  no  training  programs. 

B.  Accept  financial  help  from  busi- 
nesses, but  don't  let  a  businessman  in 
front  of  a  classroom.  Business  people 
directly  helping  out  in  schools  pose  too 


many  ethical  problems.  The  local  de- 
partment store  owner  who  provides 
machines  for  sewing  class  also  may  be 
tempted  to  encourage  students  to  pur- 
chase materials  from  his  store.  Keep  *em 
out. 

C.  Business  leaders  should  work  with 
the  schools  but  only  in  advisory  capac- 
ities. Establish  a  superintendent's  ad- 
visory council  and  put  the  expertise  of 
business  to  work  streamlining  school 


business  procedures  and  advising  teach- 
ers and  counselors  on  ways  students  can 
market  their  skills. 

D.  Schools  need  all  the  help  they  can 
get — especially  from  business.  Business 
leaders  can  establish  work  study  pro- 
grams, help  teach  courses,  and  provide 
skills,  manpower  and  materials  which 
schools  sorely  need.  All  it  takes  is  effort 
and  goodwill  on  the  part  of  schools  and 
community  leaders. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  43.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail — we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  iden- 
tify yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  March  journal. 


Last  round's  findings: 
Homosexuals  in  schools 


still  a  no-no 


School  board  members  and  school 
superintendents  don't  want  homosex- 
uals in  their  schools,  at  least  according 
to  an  overwhelming  response  to  our  No- 
vember Ballot  Box  question.  By  a  ratio 
of  greater  than  three  to  one,  school  of- 
ficials say  that  if  given  the  chance  they 
would  vote  for  an  amendment  that 
would  allow  school  employes  to  be  dis- 
missed for  ''advocating,  soliciting,  im- 
posing, encouraging  or  promoting  pri- 
vate or  public  sex  acts  .  .  .  between  per- 
sons of  the  same  sex." 

The  language  of  the  Ballot  Box  ques- 
tion comes  directly  from  Proposition  6 
in  the  recent  November  election  in  Cali- 
fornia. But  where  California  voters  re- 


jected such  a  law,  school  officials 
strongly  back  such  a  measure.  Some 
typical  comments:  "Homosexuals  have 
no  place  in  public  education.  Just  as  any 
disease  should  be  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  school  environment,  so  too 
should  homosexuality,"  says  a  board 
member  from  Indiana.  "Such  preoccu- 
pation with  homosexuality  is  bound  to 
interfere  with  one's  zeal  for  reproduc- 
tion and  with  living  with  a  clean  view  of 
the  beauties  of  the  outdoors  and  with 
the  benefits  of  physical  activity,"  says  a 
New  York  school  board  member.  "It's 
time  that  some  of  these  activities  are 
driven  back  into  the  closet.  I'm  tired  of 
minorities    controlling    the    country," 


-/s 


says  an  Illinois  superintendent.  But  the 
mood  expressed  by  most  school  board 
members  is  this:  I  don't  want  any  kind 
of  sex  discussed  in  schools. 

Those  who  vote  against  the  ban  say 
that  "such  a  measure  not  only  would  re- 
move freedom  of  discussion  from  the 
classroom,  but  would  leave  teachers 
open  to  blackmail  from  students,"  ac- 
cording to  a  South  Dakota  school  board 
member.  A  California  board  member 
said  that  "school  boards  have  no  right 
to  mess  with  the  private  lives  of  teach- 
ers," and  a  superintendent  from  Cana- 
da says:  "History  shows  us  that  there 
have  been  no  effective  ways  to  legislate 
morality.  Why  try  it  one  more  time?"  D 
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Nice  little  town,  Branford.  Close  to  the 
seashore,  hilly,  wooded  and  pretty.  The 
town  is  prosperous,  but  not  rich.  It's  quiet, 
restful.  The  Rotary  Club  meets  on  Monday. 
Everyone  knows  everyone  else . . .  and 
what  s  going  on. 

Some  folks  conunute  into  New  York 
every  day;  most  don't.  The  town  is  proud 
of  its  well-kept  homes  and  gardens,  good 
churches  and  schools.  Branford  is  a  typical 
American  town— you  know,  ""Ifvou  've 
seen  one,  you  've  seen  them  all. ' 

Well,  there  is  something  quite  special 
about  this  town.  In  1970,  the  Branford 
School  Board  was  the  FIRST  to  become 
a  Direct  Affiliate  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  By  its  participation, 
Branford  has  received  many  direct  services 


and  benefits.  All  kinds  of  problem-solving 
and  cost-cutting  ideas,  things  of  real  value 
in  running  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
community. 

And,  by  its  participation,  Branford  has 
helped  support  the  important  activities 
of  NSBA  on  the  Washington  scene.  What- 
ever happens  in  Washington  regarding 
public  education,  NSBA  starts  it,  finds  out 
about  it,  reports  it,  often  helps  shape  it. 

Branford  was  the  very  first  NSBA  Direct 
Affiliate.  Since  then,  hundreds  of  school 
boards  in  small  and  large  towns  all  around 
the  country  have  followed  suit.  If  we've 
served  one,  we've  served  them  all. 

Let  us  serve  you  through  the  Direct 
Affiliate  Program. 


For  more  information,  call  or  write: 


Jakuamy  J979 


DIRECT  AFFILIATE  DEVELOPMENT 

National  School  Boards  Association 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

(2(J2)  337-7666 

. . .  serving  American  education  through  school 
board  leadership. 

(For  details,  circle  74  on  reply  card.) 


views 


Our  stand  on  sports  competitions: 


By  Margaret  S.  Buvinger 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

The  pressure  is  on  to  win  endorse- 
ments from  NSBA  and  state  school 
boards  associations  for  plans  that 
would  create  national  championship 
sports  competitions  for  high  school 
students. 

NSBA  has  spoken  clearly  against  the 
idea — first  in  a  resolution  (4.1.21) 
passed  last  spring  by  the  Delegate  As- 
sembly, and  more  recently  in  a 
specific  reaffirmation  by  the  nsba 
Board  of  Directors. 

In  spite  of  the  precise  language  of 
these  two  statements,  outside  groups 
continue  to  misinterpret  the  stance  of 
school  boards  toward  such  com- 
petition. Indeed,  many  state  associa- 
tions have  been  told  that  nsba  has  not 
taken  such  a  position.  The  fact — to 
reiterate — is     that     nsba     opposes 


national  high  school  sports 
competitions. 

Our  concept  of  good  education  em- 
phasizes the  availability  to  all  stu- 
dents of  instruction  and  training  in 
many  areas,  including  physical  edu- 
cation. But  programs  that  seek  to  de- 
velop athletic  "superstars"  at  school 
expense  either  detract  from  the  ability 
of  schools  to  offer  a  good  physical 
education  program  to  all  students,  or 
require  substantial  additional  expen- 
ditures for  athletics. 

At  a  time  when  most  U.S.  school 
districts  are  finding  it  necessary,  or  at 
least  expedient,  to  curtail  or  level  off 
expenditures,  it  seems  highly  inappro- 
priate to  undertake  a  potentially  ex- 
pensive new  program  that  would  not 
serve  most  of  our  students. 

Ample  opportunities  in  individual 
sports  already  exist  outside  the  public 
schools  for  young  people  with  excep- 
tional talents,  and  many  teenage  stu- 


dents have  engaged  in  these  programs 
for  years.  College  seems  early  enough 
for  the  high-powered  push  in  team 
sports. 

If  we  are  to  re-examine  our  priori- 
ties in  education,  as  most  of  us  feel 
the  need  to  do  right  now,  we  almost 
certainly  will  find  that  our  educa- 
tional resources  are  best  used  for  pro- 
grams that  benefit  as  many  students 
as  possible.  The  introduction  of 
"sponsor"  fimds  from  commercial 
sources  to  promote  sports  competition 
is  not  likely  to  help  us  make  wise  use 
of  our  resources. 

Exploitation  of  students  is  always  a 
danger  when  outside  interests  become 
involved.  The  last  thing  we  need  is  to 
risk  duplicating  the  recruiting  and 
spending  scandals  of  some  of  the  col- 
leges. Let's  continue  to  teach  all  our 
young  people  sports  skills  in  high 
school  and  leave  the  high-powered 
activities  for  the  years  ahead. 


Our  federal  relations  priorities: 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Last  month  on  this  page  we  looked  at 
nsba*s  new  Federal  Issues  Manage- 
ment Process  (pimp),  which  is  a  new 
venture  designed  to  establish  a  close 
and  effective  liaison  of  state  school 
boards  associations  and  local  school 
boards  with  all  three  branches  of  the 
federal  government. 

The  NSBA  Board  of  Directors  now  has 
adopted  priorities  for  nsba's  1979  fed- 
eral relations  efforts,  setting  the 
year's  policy  course  in  Washington 
and  in  the  nation's  congressional  dis- 
tricts for  local  school  board  members 
participating  in  the  nsba  Federal  Rela- 
tions Network,  for  the  nsba  Council  of 
School  Attorneys'  new  "Friend-of-the- 
Couri  Brief  Committee,"  and  for  the 
nsba  staff.  These  priorities,  all  in  har- 
mony with  enactments  of  the  1978 
Delegate  Assembly,  are: 

•  Defeat  of  private  elementary  and 
secondary  school  tuition  tax  credits. 

•  Champjoi^og    of    local    school 


board  interests  in  the  extension  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  in  the  development  of  esea 
regulations  that  enhance  the  instruc- 
tional program  and  minimize  federal 
control  and  paperwork. 

•  Creation  of  a  Cabinet-level  De- 
partment of  Education. 

•  Preparation  of  NssA-assisted 
/riend-o/-the-court  briefs  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  challenging  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  federal  law  that 
would  extend  the  federal  unemploy- 
ment compensation  coverage  require- 
ments to  state  or  local  public  em- 
ployes, and  of  a  lower  court  ruling 
that  a  state  legislature  has  authority 
to  redirect  federal  funds  from  con- 
gressionally  intended  uses  to  other 
uses  within  a  state. 

•  Clarification  of  federal  policies 
and  procedures  affecting  compliance 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  Law  v. 
Nichols  decision  requiring  bilingual 
instruction  in  school  districts  where 
youngsters  speak  a  language  with 
their    family    at    home    other    than 


English. 

These  federal  relations  priorities 
are  not  static.  Along  with  other  sig- 
nificant federal  relations  issues  af- 
fecting school  boards,  they  will  be  re- 
viewed regularly  by  the  governance 
of  nsba  to  test  their  sufficiency  for 
designation  as  an  nsba  priority.  This  is 
because  pimp  has  built-in  flexibility  to 
permit  nsba  to  monitor  the  myriad  fed- 
eral relations  issues  arising  irregu- 
larly in  the  Congress,  the  Administra- 
tion, and  the  federal  courts,  and  to  as- 
sess the  impact  of  those  issues  on 
missions  and  goals  adopted  by  the 
1978  Delegate  Assembly.  Conse- 
quently, those  local  school  board 
members  serving  either  as  leaders  of 
state  school  boards  associations  or 
members  of  the  nsba  Federal  Relations 
Network  can  shift  attention,  when 
appropriate,  to  important  unforeseen 
issues.  Finally,  pimp  facilitates  de- 
velopment of  cooperative  ties  with 
other  educationally  or  govemmental- 
ly  related  associations  in  Washington 
in  order  to  pursue  common  goals.     D 
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This  Man  Can  Answer  Your  Questions 


WALTER  CRONKITE  ...a  legend  on  national  television 

will  lead  a  question-and-answer  session 

at  the  Sunday  General  Session! 


. . .  and  he  will  at  the  1979  NSBA  Convention 
to  be  held  April  21-24  in  Miami  Beach. 

Walter  Cronkite  and  more  than  400  other 
guest  speakers  will  address  themselves  to  the 
day-to-day  concerns  of  school  districts. 
Speakers  including  Louis  Rukeyser  {Amer- 
ica's foremost  economic  commentator), 
Julian  Bond  {Georgia  state  senator  and  long- 
time civil  and  human  rights  activist),  Terry 
Herndon  (executive  director  of  the  National 
Education  Association),  Ruth  Jean  Hinerfeld 
(president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 


of  the  United  States),  David  Rockefeller  Jr. 
(Chairman,  The  Arts,  Education  and  Ameri- 
cans, Inc.),  Lawrence  A.  Cremin  (president. 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University) 
3.X1A  James  Guthrie  (professor  of  education. 
University  of  California). 

So  register  now  for  the  1979  NSBA  Con- 
vention ...  the  refueling  place  for  those  who 
lead  the  public  schools.  Come  to  Miami 
Beach,  April  21-24.  and  have  your  questions 
answered. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call; 


CONVENTION  REGISTRAR 

National  School  Boards  Association 

. . .  serving  American  education  through  school  board  leadership 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.W. 

Washington.  D.C.20O07 

(202)337-7666 

Make  your  plans  now  for  the  post-convention  tour  to  COSTARICA.. 
Write  or  call  NSBA  joy  moie  dexaW^. 

(For  details,  circlt  79  on  reply  cord.) 


lagniappe 


touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Louisiana,  in  Alexandria, 
February  1-3;  Tennessee,  in  Nashviiie,  Feb- 
ruary 21-23. 


Of  mice  aod  meo.  School  board  mem- 
bers who  are  often  called  upon  to  wage 
what  they  know  from  the  start  are  losing 
battles  should  consider  the  plight  of  the 
lone  exterminator  whose  weekly  job  it  is 
to  roam  the  halls  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  in  Washington,  D.C. 
His  target:  mice.  According  to  Sen.  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  (D-Wis.),  the  rodent  ex- 
ecutioner's job  is  impossible.  The  ver- 
min slip  through  pipe  holes  past  every 
wall,  behind  every  radiator,  to  every 
room  on  every  floor.  "There  are  legions 
of  mice  .  .  .  brown  mice,  white  mice, 
soft  furry  mice,  spotted  mice,  short- 
tailed  mice,  long-tailed  mice,  blunt- 
nosed  mice,  fat,  satisfied,  arrogant, 
omnipresent  mice,**  Proxmire  says. 
Furthermore,  the  mice  have  become 
brazen,  making  their  presence  known  at 
important  conferences  and  meetings. 

Proxmire  believes  that  the  solution 
lies  not  with  the  overworked  extermina- 
tor, but  in  plugging  the  thousands  of 
mice  holes  scattered  throughout  the 
building.  The  Senator  says  this  effort 
would  preclude  the  necessity  of  building 
a  new  Senate  office  building:  "There 
would  be  so  much  extra  room  (if  the 
mice  were  gone)  that  we  would  not  have 
to  build  a  new  edifice.  ** 


coming 


•  School  Board  Academy.  Workshop 
training  sessions  for  school  board  members 
and  administrators,  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al School  Boards  Association.  For  registra- 
tion and/or  free  descriptive  brochure,  write 
N.s.B.A.  Academy  Registrar,  1055  Thomas 
Jefferson  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  "Selecting  a  Superintendent  of 
Schools"  in  Phoenix,  February  9-11;  * 'Gov- 
erning Education  of  the  Handicapped  in 
Your  District"  in  Sarasota,  February  23-25. 

•  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  convention.  For  more  in- 
formation write:  1904  Association  Dr.,  Res- 
ton,  Va.  22091.  //I  Houston,  February  2-7. 

•  National  Council  on  Year-Round  Edu- 
cation, annual  meeting.  For  more  informa- 
tion, contact:  Charles  Ballinger,  Department 
of  Education,  6401  Linda  Vista  Rd.,  San 
Diego,  Calif.  92111.  In  San  Diego,  February 
9-11. 

•  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, convention.  For  more  informa- 
tion write:  1801  N.  Moore  St.,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209.  In  New  Orleans,  February  14-17. 

•  Ontario  School  Trustees'  Council,  an- 
nual meeting.  For  more  information  contact: 
Mrs.  Krischer,  Canadian  School  Trustees* 
Association,  30  Metcalfe  St.,  Suite  507,  Ot- 
tawa, Ontario  KIP  5L4.  In  Toronto,  Feb- 
ruary 16-19. 

•  State/provincial  school  boards  associa- 
Jion  conventions.   For  information,  get  in 


PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Prolcsskmal    Noticei/Clasiified    Advertise- 
ments  are    available   to    individuals   and 
(roups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 
They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  column 
inch.  Material  must  be  received  by  the  20th 
of  the  month,  two  months  preceding  the 
month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 
Production  Editor 
The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


Vacancy 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Blue  Island,  Illinois 

The  Blue  Island  Elementary  School  Dis- 
trict #130  is  one  of  the  largest  school  sys- 
tems in  the  Chicago  Metropolitan  area, 
with  an  enrollment  of  3,900  students  in 
two  middle  schools  (6-8)  and  nine  ele- 
mentary schools.  The  District  employs 
more  than  300  professional  staff  and 
support  personnel,  and  has  an  annual 
budget  of  $7  million. 

Candidates  must  meet  State  of  Illinois 
certification  requirements  for  Superin- 
tendent. Must  have  five  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  Superintendent  or  equivalent 
experience  as  an  administrator  in  an  ele- 
mentary system.  Must  possess  a  working 
knowledge  and  record  of  accomplish- 
ments in  handling  school  finances,  cur- 
riculum development,  student  testing 
programs,  public  relations  and  working 
with  all  employee  groups. 

Salary  will  be  commensurate  with  ex- 
perience. The  contract  beginning  date 
will  be  July  1,1979. 

Submit  resume  and  confidential 
papers  by  March  16,  1979  to  Personnel 
Committee,  Board  of  Education,  Blue 
Island  Elementary  School  District  130, 
12300  S.  Greenwood  Avenue.  Blue 
Island.  Illinois  60406. 


PROFESSOR  OF 
EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

Rank/salary  open.  May  26,  July  1,  or  Au- 
gust 28,  1979  appointment.  Doctorate 
and  significant  public  school  administra- 
tive experience  required.  College  teach- 
ing desirable.  Send  resume  to: 

Dr.  Gary  D.  Brooks,  Chairman 

Department  of  Educational 

Administration  and  Supervision 

The  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 

El  Paso,  Texas  79968 


ILLUSTRATION  CREDITS 

Cover,  P.  32;  photographs  by  Jerome 
Cramer.  Pp.  29,  35-36,  39:  illustrations  by 
PhiilipGill. 
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SERVICE 
FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  NjBw  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  cards  next  to  pages  8  and  42  of 
this  issue.  (You  can't  miss  them; 
they're  bright  yellow.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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Wt  9:05. 
Do  you  know  where  your  students 


You  can  with  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  When  one  of 
your  buses  doesn't  show  up  on  time,  how  do  you 
know  what's  happened  to  it?  Without  2-way  radio, 
the  bus  driver  really  has  no  other  choice  but  to 
leave  the  children  alone  to  find  a  phone.  That's 
dangerous  and  could  be  very 
time  consuming. 

But  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio 
provides  a  simple  way  to  keep 
tabs  on  youi  buses.  If  one  of 
youi  buses  breaks  down  or  is 
involved  in  an  accident,  you 
have  help  on  the  way  in  min- 
utes. Or  if  a  bus  is  simply 


bogged  down  in  traffic,  you  know  it  v 

Keep  better  tabs  on  your  buses  and  i 

response  time  to  all  interruptions  in  bi 

Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  Motorola  s 

total  package  including  flex 

and  leasing  plans,  systen 

local  installation  and  mc 

For  more  information. 

Communications  ai 

Inc.,  Department 

Algonquin  Road 

Illinois  60196.  Oi 

the  Yellow  Page: 

Communication 


MOTOROLA. 

V         V  Communications  andEteclrontesXnc. 

(For  details,  circle  10  on  reply  card.) 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT. 


Since  1933,  Ward  Conventionals  ha\e  made  safe  deposits  ot  tiie  most 
important  valuable  of  all :  our  ctiildren. 

The  Conventional  s  steel  body  tx)ws.  one-piece  side  panels  and 
precision  alignment  have  brought  it  through  the  toughest  safety'  check 
in  the  industry:  the  Ward  crash/ roll  test.  To  us.  there's  just  one  thing 
better  than  a  timeproven  product.  And  that's  more  of  it. 

Thanks  to  the  construction  of  new  plant  facilities  at  Ward,  our 
production  is  increasing  to  95  buses  a  day  That  not  only  doubles  our 
ability  to  meet  your  demands.  It  doubles  your  ability  to  expand  your 
fleet  with  the  .safest  school  buses  going:  Ward. 


I   CAREER   CENTER   | 


.PERSON  HIGH 


The  new  Gould  Career  Center 

makes  the  connection 

between  school  today  and  work  tomorrow. 


With  the  Gould  Career  Center,  a  student  can 
learn  in  two  or  three  minutes  what  a  given  job  is 
about.  What  education  is  required.  What  it  pays. 
Where  it  can  lead.  And  just  what  the  person  in 
that  job  does  all  day. 

The  Center's  library  of  300 
career  descriptions  on  film- 
strips  and  cassettes  helps  a 
student  get  on  the  right  career 
track  by  narrowing  choices  to 
suit  abilities  and  interests. 

Available  in  Spanish  and 
English,  it  shows  minorities,  wo- 
men, and  men  in  blue  and  white 
ao//arjobs  at  all  levels. 

fFordetails, 


One  of  the  country's  leading  educational 
publishers,  Gould  Educational  Systems  has 
brought  innovation  to  many  areas  of  education. 
From  Learning  Centers  to  reading  programs  to 
occupational  training,  Gould 
understands  what  teaching  and 
learning  are  about.  And  we  ap- 
ply that  knowledge  in  every- 
thing we  do. 


r.-    GOULD 


Gould  Inc.  Educational  Systems  Division 
4423  Afden  Drive,  ElMonle.California91 731 
|2131442-0I23 
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JiKlith  Stochnlk  4    THE  BAKKE  FOG  IS  LIFTING  -  A  LITTLE 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  MIANAGER  You  won't  find  the  answers  here,  but  you'll  better  understand  the 

EKnor  A.  Bosso  questions  about  minority  admissions.  /  Review  by  David  Schimmel 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  ^''     ^"'^  SCHOOL  BOARD  IS  SPLIT  AND  SPLINTERED 

Laura  E.  Bokor  ^^^  Memphis  board's  search  for  a  new  superintendent  turned  into  a 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  political  f  iref  ight.  /  On-the-scene  reporting  by  Barbara  Parker 

Polly  Kolloher  25     HERE  ARE  SEVEN  TIPS  ON  CHOOSING  A  SUPERINTENDENT 

EDITORIAL  OFFICES ^^"  might  not  be  able  to  avoid  all  the  snares  that  caught  Memphis. 

1055  Thofnos  Jofforton  St.  N.W.  ^"^  Vou  should  be  able  to  sidestep  most  of  them.  Here's  how. 

Wothlngton.  D.C.  20007  28    CLOSE  THE  SCHOOL  BUT  DON'T  EMPTY  THE  BUILDING 

(202)  337-7666  Why  sell  a  school  building  when  you  can  rent  all  that  empty 

GOIBIAL  ADVERTISING  OmCES  space  to  paying  tenants?  /  Good  idea  by  M.  E .  Htckey 

"2^  '•*^**'^lf^^^  ^    ^^^^  "NTO  THE  LOCAL  BRAIN  TRUST 

(312I  72^6720  Colleges  generate  ideas  and  expertise  that  can  energize  your 

staff  and  save  you  money.  /  Proposal  by  Edward. L.  Dejnozka 

5SS^»ii^lS!*sSI!Sf  Lrd  Jour-  31     BRING  BUSINESS  BRAINS  INTO  YOUR  SCHOOLS 

nol.   1800  Pickwick  Avo..  Glonviow.   III.  When  your  budget  is  depleted  and  students  need  real-world  assistance. 

60025.   (312)  724-6720.  ElizolMth  Fay'hMi  turn  to  your  local  capitalist  for  help.  /  Report  by  Maria  L.  Watson 

faX^^Jif^^'     ***'*'^*^fLoo"J?TSI!^"*  33    SEED  MONEY  FROM  SMALL  FOUNDATIONS:  GROWTH  IDEAS 

S:l*"L^lt''E."SSll^^^^^^      pS^riTl!?:  Wl  foundations  aren't  as  rich  as  the  Fords  and  Carnegies 

Let  Aihi^Iot:  Paul  Conser  Associates.  14547  ^"^  ^"^V  rc  more  sympathetic.  /  Guidelines  from  Margery  Thompson 

Titus  St..  Von  Nuys.  Cdlf.  91402;  (21*3)  994-  35    WRITE  FOR  MORE  FOUNDATION  INFORMATION 

5585.  New  York:  Erwin  H.  Baker  ft  Assoc..  jhe  Foundation  Library  Center  is  the  place  to  look  (and  write) 

22.???i8'J2S.'^''  ^"*  Orange.  N.J.  07018;  f^^  ^^e  inside  track  on  what's  available  from  foundations. 

36    YOU  CAN  BE  A  LEADER  BY  RESISTING  CHANGE 

Maintaining  good  schools  just  might  be  a  matter  of  changing 
less,  not  more.  /  Insight  from  Carl  E.  Pickhardt 

CHECK  YOUR  VANDALISM  VULNERABILITY 

Here's  a  list  of  procedures  that  will  vandalproof  your  schools— 
use  them.  /  Specifics  by  Michael  J.  Sexton  and  }ohn  G.  Hamilton 
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39     HERE'S  HOW  TO  RECOGNIZE  A  GOOD  TEACHER 

Teacher  applicants  must  pass  both  objective  and  subjective 
criteria.  /  Suggestions  from  Charles  W.  Thompson 
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write  us  a  letter 


Addreu  ktten  to:  Editor,  The  / 
School   Board  Journal,  1055  Thomai  Jef- 
fenon  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  O.C.  20007. 


Needed:  a  unisex  pronoun 

sir:  The  English  language  needs  a  unisex 
pronoun  and  one  that  is  being  proposed 
is  "thon,"  which  is  a  third  person, 
singular  pronoun  that  means  either 
"he"  or  "she"  when  the  gender  is  un- 
known. It  is  easily  employed  in  any  Eng- 
lish sentence:  "Each  student  should  turn 
in  thons  assignment  now. " 

"Thon"  definitely  needs  to  be 
adopted  into  the  English  language;  no 
other  words  are  acceptable  as  unisex 
pronouns.  Because  "he"  in  the  "gener- 
al" sense  almost  always  refers  to  males, 
its  use  can  be  ambiguous  and  sexist. 
"They"  is  a  plural— not  singular — pro- 
noun. "It"  refers  only  to  neuter  objects, 
and  "one"  cannot  be  used  because  it  is 
an  indefinite  term,  used  in  abstract 
senses  and  to  replace  first  and  second 
person  [H'onouns. 


"Thon"  overcomes  all  these  prob- 
lems. Originally  deriving  from  the 
Scotch-English  combination  of  the  first 
consonants  of  "this"  and  "yon," 
"thon"  adheres  to  English  grammar 
and  can  be  used  as  can  any  other  pro- 
noun—"thon,"  "thons,"  "thonself," 
and  so  on.  All  educators  should  con- 
sider the  beneiits  of  this  word  and  work 
to  get  it  instituted  into  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Corn  ALL  Kdiball 
Washington  University 
Si.  Louis 

Keep  the  public  informed 

sir:  I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  the 
view  expressed  by  Margaret  S.  Buv- 
inger,  president  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association,  regarding  support 
of  "public  bargaining"  whereby  the 
public  could  observe  and  understand 
collective  bargaining  without  actively 
participating  in  it  {Let's  excise  emotion 
from  bargaining,  n.s.b.a.  Views, 
totntNAL,  I>ecember). 


)  SERVOPWVTION  CORPORATION*- Hunger  Hut  School  Foodsenrice  Program. 


"So  you  beat  us  in  baseball,  basketball  and  football. 

So  what.  I'll  put  our  'Hunger  Hut'  up  against 

your  cafeteria  any  day." 

(For  details,  circle  12  on  reply  card.) 


Many  school  boards  and  most 
employe  groups  can  find  reasons  to 
close  the  bargaining  process  to  the  pub- 
lic, but  the  obligation  to  keep  the  public 
informed  overrides  any  other  considera- 
tion. In  this  era  when  negotiations  and 
the  negotiated  agreement  play  such  an 
important  part  in  our  school  operations, 
1  believe  the  public  must  be  permitted  to 
observe  the  process  leading  to  agree- 
ment on  the  master  contract.  Otherwise, 
how  can  the  public  really  understand 
what's  going  on  in  our  schools? 
James  M.Adams 
School  board  member 
Burlington,  Iowa 

Fog  protection  for  buses 

sm:  Our  school  system  became  famous, 
or  perhaps  infamous,  because  of  the 
tragic  school  bus  accident  that  occurred 
here  in  1958.  (Litigation  resulted  in 
landmark  legal  decisions  that  forced 
public  bodies  to  change  their  insurance 
programs.)  Because  of  that  accident  and 
the  subsequent  notoriety,  we  probably 
are  more  conscious  of  school  bus  safely 
than  are  most  school  systems,  but  we're 
always  on  the  lookout  for  anything  that 
could  make  our  buses  safer. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  situations 
that  a  school  bus  and  its  passengers  face 
is  when  a  bus  stops  in  dense  fog  to  load 
or  unload  students.  With  as  much  as  21 
days  of  heavy  fog  in  one  year,  we  can't 
simply  avoid  the  unsafe  situation. 
Strobe  lights  help,  but  it's  still  danger- 
ous for  a  bus  to  stop  in  the  fog. 

How  about  something  audible- an 
air  horn  or  emergency  alarm  or  a  horn 
like  those  used  in  some  gymnasium 
scoreboards?  If  this  noise  mechansim 
were  direaed  to  the  front  and  rear  of 
buses  and  arranged  so  that  it  could  be 
activated  only  when  buses  are  stopped,  I 
think  it  would  be  an  important  safety 
feature. 

At  present,  1  believe  it  would  be  ille- 
gal for  us  to  put  noise  mechanisms  on 
our  buses,  but  if  they  could  be  tested 
and  shown  to  prevent  accidents,  laws 
could  be  enacted  to  make  them  legal. 

I  would  be  willing  to  test  noise  mech- 
anisms on  our  buses  or  do  anything  else 
to  help  promote  this  idea.  What  do  your 
readers  think? 
Paul  Carnes 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Kaneland  Community  Unit 

School  District  #302 
R.R.  2 
Maple  Park,  111.  60131 
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At  last...stop  those  book  losses 
with  0  security  system  priced 
for  0  school  library's  budget. 
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This  one  penetrates  the  Bakke  debate 


By  David  Schimmel 

In  September  1976,  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  Allan  Bakke*s 
claim  that  his  right  to  equal  protection 
of  the  law  had  been  violated  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis.  The 
school  had  reserved  16  of  its  100  enter- 
ing places  for  minorities,  and  Bakke, 
who  had  an  excellent  academic  record, 
charged  that  his  right  to  compete  for 
one  of  the  16  seats  was  denied  solely  be- 
cause of  his  race. 

After  the  California  decision,  the  uni- 
versity took  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court.  During  the  two  years  be- 
tween the  California  ruling  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision,  a  national  con- 
troversy raged  over  Bakke.  Minority  or- 
ganizations claimed  that  a  ruling  in 
favor  of  Bakke  would  destroy  affirma- 
tive action  programs,  set  back  the  civil 
rights  movement,  and  '^guarantee  the 
perpetuation  of  preferential  access  of 
whites*'  to  the  rewards  of  our  society.  In 
contrast,  Bakke  supporters  condemned 
the  Davis  program  as  **pure,  simple, 
and  unadulterated'*  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  race.  **The  best  motives,'* 
they  argued,  * 'cannot  disguise  this  worst 
of  practices."  It  appeared  as  though  a 
decision  for  or  against  Bakke  could 
have  dangerous  consequences  and 
would  certainly  alienate  a  large  segment 
of  the  population. 

Then  on  June  28,  1978,  the  Supreme 
Court  issued  its  long-awaited  decision. 
Four  justices  favored  the  Davis  admis- 
sion program;  four  were  against  it.  In 
an  unusual  compromise,  Justice  Powell 
bridged  elements  of  both  positions.  As  a 
result,  the  Court  compromisingly  ruled 
for  Bakke,  against  quotas,  and  for  af- 
firmative action. 

Both  sides  claimed  victory,  and  the 
NeYf  York  Times  wrote,  **No  one  lost." 
But  to  most  people,  the  decision  and  the 
question  of  minority  admissions  still  is 
troubling  and  confusing.  They  want 
something— a  book— that  will  resolve 
the  dilemmas,  simplify  the  issues,  and 
predict  the  implications  of  the  high 
court's  decision.  Bakke,  DeFunis  and 


David  Schimmel  is  an  author  and  attorney 
H'/rc?  /^£fehes  in  the  school  of  education  of  the 


Bakke,  DeFunis 
and  Minority  Admissions 

By  Aiian  p.  Sindler 

358  pp.  New  York: 

Longman.  $12.50 

This  book  may  be  purchased 

directly  from: 

Longman  Publishing  Company 

19  West  44th  Street 

New  York  10036 

{Enclose  check  for  $4.95 

payable  to  Longman  Publishing.) 


Minority  Admissions  does  none  of  these 
things. 

Instead  of  simplifying  things  for  us. 
Professor  Allan  P.  Sindler  penetrates 
the  rhetoric  of  the  Bakke  debate.  He 
questions  and  analyzes  the  dimensions 
of  the  case.  Though  well-written,  the 
book  is  not  easy  reading.  It  challenges 
us,  nonetheless,  to  think  deeply  about 
one  of  the  most  difficult  educational 
and  legal  dilemmas  of  our  time. 

Sindler  gives  no  satisfying  answer  to 
the  conflict  posed  by  Bakke— com- 
pensatory justice  for  disadvantaged 
minorities  versus  equal  opportunity  for 
individuals — because  he  believes  that 
**there  are  no  satisfying  answers."  For 
Bakke  is  not  a  case  of  right  against 
wrong  but  of  legitimate  rights  in  con- 
flict. The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  ex- 
plore and  explain  these  rights  and  con- 
flicts. This  it  does— fully,  thoughtfully, 
and  incisively. 

Sindler  helps  us  understand  Bakke  by 
placing  it  into  a  historical  context.  After 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education,  Ameri- 
cans hoped  that  ending  segregated 
schooling  would  bring  about  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  But  experience 
indicated  that  more  was  needed  to  coun- 
ter the  long-term  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion. Universities  tried,  without  much 
success,  affirmative  action  programs  to 
attract  more  qualified  minority  appli- 
cants. Then,  in  the  late  1960s,  profes- 
sional schools  turned  to  a  policy  of 
minority  preference  in  admissions.  This 
succeeded,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
minority  students  were  admitted  to  law 
and  medical  schools.  But  many  non- 
minority  applicants  believed  that  they 


were  victims  of  reverse  discrimination. 
One  of  them,  Marco  DeFunis,  sued  the 
University  of  Washington  law  school 
and  took  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
When  the  Court  refused  to  decide  the 
case,  the  stage  was  set  for  Bakke,  who 
confronted  the  Court  with  an  'impos- 
sible*' question:  Can  selective  schools 
promote  minority  inclusion  without 
producing  an  equivalent  nonminority 
exclusion? 

Sindler  traces  each  step  in  Bakke's 
case— from  his  medical  school  applica- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Court*s  fractured 
opinion.  Justice  PowelPs  * 'Solomonic 
judgment"  is  outlined  and  analyzed. 
Poweirs  opinion  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing for  everyone.  Quotas  were  out, 
Bakke  was  in,  but  schools  could  enroll 
significant  numbers  of  minorities 
* 'under  the  banner  of  student  diver- 
sity.*' While  Sindler  gives  Powell  high 
marks  for  his  "political  solution,"  the 
author  also  notes  the  features  of  the  de- 
cision that  disappoint  and  disturb  him. 

The  book  probes  beyond  legal  argu- 
ments and  court  opinions.  It  helps  us  get 
to  know  Allan  Bakke  as  a  person:  his  re- 
tiring personality  and  driving  commit- 
ment, his  worries  about  age  as  a  barrier 
to  admission,  and  the  disappointments 
and  frustrations  that  preceded  his  law- 
suit. It  also  explores  the  values,  limits, 
and  alternatives  to  standardized  tests 
for  minority  students.  It  gives  us 
glimpses  of  the  politics  of  the  case:  why 
minority  organizations  didn't  want  the 
Supreme  Court  to  consider  Bakke,  the 
function  and  focus  of  the  many  amicus 
(friend-of-the-court)  briefs,  and  the 
pressures  that  produced  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration*s  "compromise  position.** 

Sindler  doesn't  hesitate  to  confront 
the  tough  questions  and  taboo  topics 
surrounding  Bakke:  Will  special  admis- 
sions stigmatize  all  minority  lawyers 
and  doctors?  Should  race  preference  be 
viewed  differently  from  other  "tradi- 
tional" preferences  based  on  athletic 
ability,  geographical  distribution,  or 
political  connections?  Were  special  ad- 
mittees  really  qualified?  Are  standard- 
ized tests  "culturally  biased"  and  "in- 
herently racist?"  These  questions  will 
continue  to  face  us  in  the  coming  decade 
and  their  answers  may  shape  the  fabric 
of  our  society  into  the  next  century.     D 


THE  MONROE  CLASSNUTE  88 
HEIPS  TEACH  MATH  TO  CHILDRI 
WHO  CAH7  LEARN  MAIK 


A  Vital  Aid  For  Title  I,  Compen- 
sdtory  Education,  Mainstream- 
ing.  Special  Education,  Remedial 
Ecnicotion  and  Individual 
Instruction  Programs. 

The  Monroe  Classmate  88  has 
been  acclaimed  by  educators  in 
varied  school  settings  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  improved  basic 
math  skills  in  virtually  every 
situation.  And  it  can  do  the  same 
for  your  students. 

It  works  simply  but  effectively 
to  motivate,  reward  and  instill 
confidence  in  the  individual 
student.  It  is  so  versatile  it  can 
handle  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  number 
concepts.  And  it  is  so  flexible  it 
works  for  the  full  range  of 
students'  abilities  from  the  slow 
learner  to  the  gifted.  The 
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teacher  selects  the  program  at 
the  appropriate  skill  level.  The 
student  controls  the  pace  of 
learning,  going  from  problem  to 
problem  according  to  individual 
ability. 

The  Monroe  Classmate  88 
offers  your  school  system  value 
beyond  the  affordable  cost.  The 
pay-off  can  be  readily  quantified 
m  terms  of  increased  scores  in 
Basic  Math  skills.  And  there's 
another  meaning  to  Value  in 
every  Monroe  product  because 
of  the  locally  available  service 
direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Monroe  offers  you  a  free 
demonstration  in  your  school  at 
no  obligation.  Just  clip  the  cou- 
pon and  send  it  to  Monroe. 
Or  call  your  local  Monroe  office. 
We're  in  over  350  towns  and 
cities  all  over  America. 

(For  details,  circle  IS  on  reply  card.) 


The  American  Road, 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 
Please  call  inc  al  my  school  to  arrant 
for  a  HO  obligation  demonstration. 

Responsibilities 


School  Phone  No. - 


THE  CALCULATOR  COMPANY 
The  American  Road.  Morris  Plains.  N.J. 
A  DIVISION  OP  LrrroN  indostrcs 


We  help 
young  people 
do  better  in  school. 

Nexl  to  a  new  bicyck.  nolhing  lights 
up  a  boy's  face  like  a  good  report  card. 

Our  purpose  is  lo  bring  that  smile 
to  as  many  young  people  as  possible.  By 
providing  the  inspiration  thai  motivates 
them  to  read  with  enthusiasm  and  to 
practice  needed  skills. 

How  do  we  do  it? 

With  news  of  the  world  that  relates 
to  their  world,  written  rrat  only  to  impart 
information,  but  to  further  understanding 
as  well. 

With  skill-building  puzzles  and  games. 

With  maps  and  poster;  and  plays. 

And  with  lively,  personalized  writing 
that  tells  events  through  people,  just  like 
the  magazines  adults  read. 

No  other  teaching  aid  or  textbook  can 
do  it  as  well.  Or  as  often. 

Because  no  other  form  of 
communication  lo  young  people  is  as 
current  and  as  tailored  to  its  audience  as 
the  2S  classroom  magazines  published  by 
Scholastic. 

When  you  consider  how  much  they  do 
and  how  little  they  cost,  you  realize  why 
they  "re  one  of  the  best  investments  a  school 
can  make  in  instructional  materials. 


For  ■  eolorf u1  f rer 
catalog  ot  tbe  whole 
funllyofScholarilc 
in^azlnM  (and  an 


your  leachn^). 

■I  Dept.  ASBF, 
902  Sylvan  AvcBuc, 

Ei^kwoDd  aatt. 

New  Jersey  07632. 


I^Scholastic  Magazines 

,  (For  details,  circle  16  on  reply  card.) 
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what  would  you  do  if 


. . .  your  system's  food  direttor 
became  a  globe-trotting  star? 

The  school  board  and  administration  of  the  Ridge  Valley  school  system  worked  hard 
to  develop  a  new  student  lunch  program  that  uses  student  help,  parent  volunteers, 
community  donations,  and  food  service  management  techniques  recommended  by 
professionals.  The  result:  Students  now  are  eating  more  nutritious  lunches  at  lower 
costs.  The  drawback:  Alan  Goodwin,  Ridge  Valley's  food  services  director,  has  be- 
come an  overnight  star.  Goodwin  constantly  is  in  demand  nationally  to  speak  at  semi- 
nars, workshops  and  conventions  on  the  system's  feeding  program.  At  Hrsl,  when 
Goodwin  was  invited  to  statewide  functions,  school  board  members  were  flattered 
that  Ridge  Valley  was  receiving  some  recognition  for  its  iimovative  program.  But  that 
flattery  wore  thin  after  Goodwin  missed  his  tenth  day  of  work  because  of  a  speaking 
engagement. 

The  problem:  While  the  school  system  does  not  provide  Goodwin's  travel  ex- 
penses, it  does  pay  him  a  salary  for  the  time  he  spends  on  the  road. 

"This  simply  can't  go  on,"  says  one  board  member  who  believes  Goodwin  has 
abandoned  his  responsibility  to  the  local  schools.  "But  we're  the  ones  at  fault  because 
we  let  it  get  out  of  hand,"  responds  another  board  member.  "Our  board  does  not 
have  any  policy  that  limits  or  prohibits  this  kind  of  consulting.  We  created  the  mon- 
ster in  the  ftrst  place  and  now  it's  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it." 

Is  it?  If  this  situation  (x:curred  in  your  school  system,  what  would  you  do? 

A.  Let  Goodwin  travel  the  globe.  It's  good  public  relations  for  the  school  system 
and  his  material  will  get  old  in  a  short  time. 

B.  Have  the  superintendent— who  must  be  as  fed  up  with  Goodwin's  absence  as 
the  board  is~catl  Goodwin  in  and  threaten  him  with  loss  of  his  job  if  he  continues  the 
outside  consulting. 

C.  Tell  Goodwin  he  can  continue  the  consulting  but  must  charge  a  fee  that  will 
be  paid  to  the  Ridge  Valley  schools.  Then  hire  someone  to  replace  him  while  he  is  off 
the job. 

D.  Ask  your  superintendent  to  recommend  a  policy  on  staff  consulting.  When 
the  board  has  approved  a  policy,  work  out  an  agreement  with  Goodwin  that  is  fair  to 
him  and  to  his  job  in  Ridge  Valley. 

TURN  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN  FOR  ANSWER 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
istration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consultants  known  col- 
lectively as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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Ifb  9:05. 
Do  you  know  where  your  students  ai 


You  can  with  Motorola  FM  2- way  radio.  When  one  of 
your  buses  doesn't  show  up  on  time,  how  do  you 
know  what's  happened  to  it?  Without  2-way  radio, 
the  bus  driver  really  has  no  other  choice  but  to 
leave  the  children  alone  to  find  a  phone.  That's 
dangerous  and  could  be  very 
time  consuming. 

But  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio 
provides  a  simple  way  to  keep 
tabs  on  your  buses.  If  one  of 
your  buses  breaks  down  oi  is 
involved  in  an  accident,  you 
have  help  on  the  way  in  min- 
utes. Or  if  a  bus  is  simply 


bogged  down  in  traffic,  you  know  it  will  be 

Keep  better  tabs  on  your  buses  and  improvi 

response  time  to  all  interruptions  in  bus  servj 

Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  Motorola  supplie 

total  package  including  flexible  fir 

and  leasing  plans,  system  engin 

local  installation  and  mainteno 

For  more  information,  write  M 

Communications  and  Elec 

Inc.,  Department  705. 13C 

Algonquin  Road,  Schau 

Illinois  60196.  Or  look  fc 

the  Yellow  Pages  under 

Communications. 


MOTOROLA. 

Communfcattons  and  ElectTonVc«\nc. 
(For  details,  circle  20  on  reply  card.) 


They're 
Coining 
To  Get 
You 


...  to  join  the  NSBA  Direct  Affiliate  Program.  '"ITiey"  are  tiie  superintendents 
and  board  members  from  yom*  area  n4io  already  are  particq)ating  in  this  worth- 
vinle  pn^am.  "Ih^"  want  to  share  with  you  their  expmences  and  viewpoints. 

As  you  may  know,  participation  in  the  Direct  Affiliate  Prt^am  [vovides  two-way 


•  yoiu-  board  receives  communications  and  services  of  value  to  your  district, 
and 

•  the  Washington  presence  of  NSBA  is  strengthened— for  the  benefit  of  all 
boards. 

Togethra  we  can  do  so  much  .  .  .  and  there's  so  much  to  be  done! 

We  hope  youll  welcome  your  neighboring  board  manbra%  vriien  they  contact  you. 
More  inqmrtantly,  we  hope  youll  become  an  NSBA  EKrect  Affiliate. 


IJ^ggn  National  School  Boards  Association 

|BBbI  Attn:  Direct  Affiliate  Ingram 

I  DittcT  I  1065  TTiomas  Jefferaon  St.  NW 

^^^H|  Waahington,  D.C.  20007 

*  ^'"""^^ '  202/337-7666 

Please  send  us  more  information  about  the  Direct  AflUiate 
Program: 


NameA^Ue. . 
District 


ff'or  details,  circle  74  on  reply  card.) 
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{Professional, 
Do-n-Yourself 
Tennis  Surtace 
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A  Professional, 
DO'lt'Youiself 


Tennis  Surface 


I'd  like  more  information 
about  Ready  to  Use. 


Name 

Title 

Institution 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

1  ru-hiex®.  I  he  simpie, 
fast  and  economical  way 
to  surface  your  tennis  or 
other  athletic  courts. 

Ready  to  Use  combines 
the  essential  components 
of  Internationally  ac- 
claimed Tru-Flex  coating 
surfaces  in  one  can.  ready 
for  one  easy  application. 
Your  maintenance  crew 
candothejobinaday.Ata 
cost  you  can  live  with. 

A  tough,  good-looking, 
durably  coated  acrylic 
playing  surface  that's 
made  to  play  hard  and  last 
a  long  time.  Find  out  about 
Ready  to  Use. 

Truflex' 

Tru-Flex-  RECREATIONAL  COATINGS 
division  of  Touraine  Painis  inc 
1 760  Revere  Beach  Parkway 
Everett  MA  02149 


IHE  EXECUTIVE 

Exx::AroR 


iere's  what  you  can  count  on  when  you 
lecome  a  subscriber: 

>  Concise  reports  on  meetings  and  semi- 
lars  you'd  beneflt  from  attending .  .  . 
'  Inside  dope  on  your  colleagues .  .  . 
'  Hard-hitting  articles  on  topics  ranging 
rom  administrator  unions  to  athletics, 
rom  proposals  to  * 'perks,"  from  salaries 
0  stress .  .  . 

Crisp  brieflngs  on  flscal  management, 
unding  and  grant  opportunities,  labor 
elations,  management  case  histories,  job 
istings .  .  . 


It*s  Here!  The  One  Magazine  That's  Written 
Exclusively  For  Key  Education  Administrators 

It's  the  success-oriented  monthly  magazine  that  gives  school  executives  the  in- 
formation they  need  to  prosper  —  intellectually  and  financially.  It's  the  only 
magazine  that  zeros  in  on  subjects  that  are  unique  to  the  school  executive  who  is 
determined  to  succeed  and  prosper.  SPECIAL  CHARTER  SUBSCRIPTION 
PRICE:  S30  (regular  price  S36)  12  monthly  issues. 

NAME 

TITLE 

DISTRICT 

ADDRESS 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP  


•  210  Pages 

•  8V^  by  1 1  Inch  3-Ring  Binder 

•  $49.50  -t-  postage  &  handling 
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uss  your  employees'  strongest  work  interests  more 
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d  teamwork  by  clarifying  priority  responsibilities 
le  your  M.B.O.  program  more  effective 
ease  production  and  boost  profits 
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Your  key  to  increased  efficiency  and  output— 

l-low  To  Review  And  Evaluate 
Employee  Performance 


Sftows  you  how  to  set  up  a  program  for  determining 
exactly  ftow  well  your  employees  are  performing.  Helps 
you  determine  the  extent  of  your  needs  for  performance 
analysis  and  review.  Counsels  you  on  how  to  define  each 
job  and  its  requirements.  Details  how  to  conduct  meaning- 
ful, informal  progress  reviews.  Tells  what  steps  to  take  in 
preparing  for  your  annual  employee  interviews.  Points  out 


how  to  analyze  and  rate  each  employee's  performance 
Shows  you  how  to  use  all  this  valuable  information  to  chaj 
your  employees'  future  progress.  Loaded  with  tima 
saving  forms  to  help  you  develop  a  successful  program 
Prepared  by  internationally  renowned  Universal  Trainin* 
Systems  Company.  Try  it  FREE  for  15  days. 


Alio  iond  lor  a  IMay.  FREE  Trial  tHa  tltl«(s)  dieckid  btlmr 

D  Dartnell's  Paperwork  Simplification  Manual  ($49.50)  G  Office  Administration  Handbook  ($39.50) 

D  Tested  Tecfiniques  of  Personnel  Selection  ($49.50)  D  How  To  Prepare  An  Effecttve  Operations  Manual  ($49.50) 
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Tru-Fiex  Recreational  Coatings 
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Here's  what  you  can  count  on  when  yc 
become  a  subscriber: 

•  Concise  reports  on  meetings  and  sem 
nars  you'd  benefit  from  attending .  .  . 

•  Inside  dope  on  your  colleagues .  .  . 

•  Hard-hitting  articles  on  topics  rangii 
from  administrator  unions  to  athletic 
from  proposals  to  ''perks,"  from  salari^ 
to  stress .  .  . 

•  Crisp  briefings  on  fiscal  managemen 
funding  and  grant  opportunities,  latx 
relations,  management  case  histories,  jc 
listings .  .  . 
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•  210  Pages 

•  8Vi  by  1 1  Inch  3-Ring  Binder 

•  $49.50  ^  postage  &  handling 

Helps  you: 

—Improve  employee  communications 

—discuss  your  employees'  strongest  work  interests  i 
frankly 

—build  teamwork  by  clarifying  priority  responsibilitie 

—make  your  M.B.O.  program  more  effective 


SavemonQ^ 

Give  all  of  your  students 

their  own  sets  of  ^eek 


A  group  of  high  schools  in  Washington,  D.C. 
cut  the  cost  of  driver  education  from  $138  per 
student  to  $69  per  student.  A  high  school 
in  Wisconsin  cut  costs  from  $92.27  to  $55.38. 
Another  school  in  Indiana,  from  $140  to  $87. 

How? 

By  switching  to  the  Drivotrainer  system 
pioneered  by  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Unlike  in-car  training  which  requires  one 
teacher  per  student,  the  Drivotrainer  system 
requires  one  teacher  For  as  many  as  20  students. 

Yet  the  hours  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Drivotrainer  can  be  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
student  driver's  education. 

Because  <4itna"s  IPDE  (Identify.  Predict. 
Decide  and  Execute)  strategy  gives  students  the 
chance  to  respond  to  films  that  simulate  actual 
driving  conditions  —  many  of  which  aren't 
likely  to  turn  up  in  routine  in-car  training. 
Skidding  on  an^^jicy  road,  swerving  to 


avoid  a  pedestrian,  stopping  short  of  a  car 
running  a  red  light  —  where  else  could  students 
have  a  second,  third,  fourth  chance  to  practice 
dealing  with  such  emergencies? 

Most  states  realize  this.  That's  why,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Drivotrainer  system,  they 
require  only  3  hours  of  in-car  driving  (instead 
of  6)  for  a  driver's  license.  That  saves  you 
300  hours  per  100  students.  Pius  you  need 
fewer  cars  and  save  on  gas.  maintenance  and 
insurance. 

If  your  school  could  use  a  new  course  in 
driver  education  write  to:  Driver  Education 
Services.  Dept.  D-A.yCtna  Life  &  Casualty. 
151  Farmington  Avenue.  Hartford.  CT  06156. 


^ma  Drivolrainer  anO 
Dnvocatof  Systems,  a  i 
veilure  in  salety  with 
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Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  . .  . 


.  .  .  playground 
equipment 

Ever  watch  the  doors  swing  open  for  re- 
cess at  an  elementary  school?  Any 
teacher  will  tell  you  it's  akin  to  seeing  a 
bronco  burst  from  the  gates  at  a  rodeo. 
Most  kids  look  forward  to  playtime  as 
the  only  opportunity  school  gives  them 
to  do  what's  really  important  in  their 
lives:  run,  jump,  scream,  climb  and  get 
dirty.  And  so,  from  a  kid's  perspective, 
some  of  the  most  important  equipment 
you'll  buy  for  schools  will  be  placed  in . 
the  playground  and  not  in  the  class- 
room. How  does  an  adult  school  of- 
ficial know  what  an  energetic  nine-year- 
old  wants  in  the  schoolyard?  If  you 
think  back  to  what  you  played 
on— swings,  slides,  seesaws  and  merry- 
go-rounds — you  won't  be  too  far  off  the 
mark.  In  the  playground,  a  back-to- 
basics  attitude  can't  hurt:  What  was 
good  enough  for  you  most  likely  is  good 
enough  for  them. 

But  during  the  past  few  years,  play- 
ground equipment  manufacturers  have 
altered  construction  methods  on  tradi- 
tional equipment  and  have  devised 
many  imaginative  and  attractive  toys 
using  new  materials.  Very  much  in 
vogue  among  the  new  building  materials 
is  wood.  It's  attractive,  strong  and  costs 
about  the  same  as  steel.  With  some 
kinds  of  wood,  however,  there's  the 
possibility  of  splinters.  So,  if  you're 
looking  towards  buying  a  modern  wood 
unit,  see  if  it's  treated  or  coated.  Also, 
we're  told  redwood  splinters  less  than 
many  other  kinds  of  wood. 

Playground  equipment  manufactur- 
ers have  been  especially  conscious  of 
safety  lately,  what  with  the  federal  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission 
breathing  down  their  necks.  The  indus- 
try has  seen  several  Commission  pro- 
posals, but  so  far  has  yet  to  receive  any 

For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article^  the  journal  is 
grateful  to  Tom  Latimer,  Marketing  Mana- 
ger, Miracle  Recreation  Equipment  Co., 
Grinnell,  Iowa  and  to  Jim  Kaska,  Director  of 
Sales,  Recreation  Equipment  Corp.,  Ander- 
son, Ind.  For  more  information,  check  Ath- 
letic, Gym,  Playground  on  the  postage-paid 
card /ac/ng page  42. 


guidelines  or  regulations  for  playground 
equipment.  Much  of  the  talk  centers 
around  the  need  for  better  playground 
surfaces.  There's  even  word  that  manu- 
facturers will  have  to  provide  the  sur- 
faces themselves  for  certain  equip- 
ment— but  that's  far  from  certain. 
Those  in  the  industry  will  gladly  discuss 
proposed  safety  standards  with  you. 

Meantime,  most  manufacturers  will 
tell  you  to  get  rid  of  your  all-weather 
playground  surfaces,  or  at  least  to  place 
new  equipment  on  softer  ground.  Many 
will  suggest  that  you  place  a  pit  around 
every  unit  with  about  three  to  six  inches 
of  pea  gravel  in  order  to  reduce  the 
number  of  serious  injuries  that  result 
from  falls  or  other  mishaps.  Pea  gravel 
looks  like  .  .  .  well,  peas.  It's  soft, 
porous,  absorbs  shock  well  and  is  inex- 
pensive. Besides  pea  gravel,  a  mixture  of 
sand  and  wood  chips  makes  a  safe  play- 
ground surface. 

Here  are  some  other  safety  factors  to 
consider:  Seats  on  swing  sets  should  be 
durable,  lightweight  and  vandal-proof. 
Seats  made  from  webbing  or  wire-rein- 
forced material  is  suitable;  getting  hit  in 
the  mouth  with  a  wooden  or  aluminum 
seat  is  very  painful.  Watch  out  for  any 
sharp  edges  or  corners  on  all  equipment, 
and  be  certain  everything  is  securely 
anchored.  Make  sure  all  nuts  and  bolts 
are  concealed  and  that  no  hooks  are  ex- 
posed. Also,  watch  out  for  oversize 
rings  in  which  kids'  heads  can  get  stuck. 

The  next  major  factor  to  consider  if 
you're  in  the  market  for  playground 
equipment:  How  durable  is  the  equip- 
ment and  how  easy  to  maintain  will  it 
be?  With  galvanized  steel  piping,  main- 
tenance is  virtually  nonexistent.  But  be 
careful:  Some  metal  materials  are 
brightly  painted,  but  bad  weather  can 
take  its  toll  and  rust  the  metal  under- 
neath. As  far  as  durability  is  concerned, 
portable  equipment  may  be  a  little 
flimsier  and  a  bit  more  expensive  than 
welded  equipment,  but  with  many  ele- 
mentary schools  subject  to  closing  these 
days  because  of  declining  enrollments, 
portable  equipment  may  be  the  right 
buy  for  some  schools. 

Any  discussion  of  playground  equip- 
ment is  incomplete  without  considering 
what  kinds  of  materials  are  suitable  for 
handicapped  children.  Briefly,  some  of 


the  more  important  considerations  are: 
Make  sure  there  are  plenty  of  support- 
ing bars  or  grips  within  reach;  be  certain 
the  equipment  itself  has  limited 
mobility;  and,  it's  a  good  idea  if  play- 
ground equipment  for  the  handicapped 
can  be  used  in  cooperation  with  other 
students.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 


Multi-purpose  pool.  Handicapped  children 
can  move  easily  in  and  out  of  one  end  of 
your  swimming  pool  while  the  swimming 
team  practices  diving  at  the  other  if  you 
install  a  movable  swimming  pool  floor. 
Made  of  concrete,  the  floor  can  be  lifted 
or  lowered  hydraulically  in  sections  at  the 
touch  of  a  button  and  can  be  installed  in 
existing  pools,  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer, as  easily  as  in  new  construction. 
From  AFW  Company  of  North  America, 
Olean.  NY.  For  details,  circle  50  on  reply 
card. 

Fine  lines.  School  athletic  fields,  tracks, 
tennis  courts  can  be  clearly  marked  for  or- 
derly practice  and  play  with  a  Trueline 
striper.  The  paint  tank  holds  7  gallons  of 
paint  — enough  to  stripe  2,800  linear  feet. 
The  carbon  dioxide  pressure  tank  will  run 
out  more  than  100  gallons  of  paint  and 
can  be  refilled  at  a  local  fire  house.  The 
stripers  are  engineered  to  give  you  two, 
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either  straight 
small  as  two  (eet  m  diar 
Mfg  Co..  Fort  Lauderttal 
circle  SI  on  rcpiv  card. 


ipes  and  will  paint 


Spoil*  for  handicapped  children.  Endorsed 

bv  the  Joseph  P  Kennedy  \'   Foundation 
and  Special  Olvmpics.  floor  hockey  is  an 
effective  rehabilitation  game  for  mentally 
retarded  children  — and  can  be  played  by 
alt  elementary  school  boys  and  girls   Light- 
weight plastic  floor  hockey  sticks  and 
pucks  have  been  designated  official  equip- 
ment of  two  North  American  tournament 
organisations  and  the  Special  Olympics 
Rules,  instruction  manuals,  and  equipment 
are  included    From  Cusom,  Minneapolis. 
For  detaiti,  circle  52  on  reply  card. 


Mutcle-buiMer.  Good  physical  condi- 
tioning will  help  your  athletes  to  compete 
well  — and  will  prevent  injuries  on  your 
playing  fields   Exercises  on  Centurion  II 
■ionic  Machine*  provide  maximum  de- 
velopment of  muscular  strength,  according 
to  the  makers,  because  the  machine  auto- 
matically vanes  resistance  to  accommo- 
date leverage  changes  in  arm  and  leg 
movements.  The  equipment  is  available  in 
single  or  multiple  station  machines,  so  sev- 
eral athletes  can  exercise  at  the  same  time 
in  a  relatively  small  space.  From  Universal 
Gym  Equipment,  Irvine,  Calif.  For  details 
circle  53  on  reply  card. 
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IS  of  the 

Brazilian  soccer  star  can  train  and  improve 
their  skills  with  SMC-4  portable  practice 
"mini"  loccer  goati  and  nets.  Designed  for 
indoor  or  outdoor  use,  the  goals  are  B  feel 
wide  by  4  feet  high  and  4  feel  deep.  The 
goals  ate  constructed  o(  lightweight  but 
heavy-duty  aluminum  with  rubber  mounts 
(o  protect  gym  floors  and  can  be  easily 


knocked  down  and  stored  in  a  small 
space  Nets  are  made  of  while  climate 
treated  knotless  nylon   From  laytro  Corp.. 
Wateiford,  Conn   For  detail*,  circle  54  on 
reply  card. 

Guiding  lighli.  Containing  over  100  de- 
tailed lighting  layouts  for  baseball,  soft- 
ball,  football,  tennis  and  basketball  courts, 
the  Spoiliplay  Lighting  Guide  also  supplies 
inloimation  about  the  appropriate  lights 
tor  each  use  Some  examples   Recom- 
mended illumination  levels:  a  competitive 
floodlight  comparison  chart;  typical  photo- 
metric information  tor  metal  halide, 
quartz  iodine  and  incandescent  sports 
beams  From  Keene  Corporation,  lighting 
Division.  Union.  N.j    For  delaili,  circle  55 
on  reply  card. 


DONT 

LOSE  YOUR  COOL! 

With  ICS  outside  walk-ins 

Unique  one-piece,  unitized  constfuctlon  makes  T' 
an  ICS  unit  energy-efficietit.  Eliminates  seams. 
joints  and  panels  that  create  "thermal  shorts' 


ifact,  ICS  units,  under  normal  conditions,  operate     namf 

withuplo30%smallerrofrigeratlonsystemsthan  .  c:o»pnt*y^ 

comparable  panel-types.  And  they're  totally  fac-  | 

lory  constructed  —  delivered  as  a  complete  unit  i  '""one  _ — 

reacty  to  operate.  Elrmirvates  costly  extras  like  |  " 

weatherproof  roofs  and  complicated  thermal  i 

fotwidations.  The  day  an  ICS  unn  arrives  is  ihe  |  ^^^ 

day  you  can  aiart  using  iii  p    ■ 

CALL  COLLECT 
316-682-4581 
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journal 
after  the 


Democracy  can  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing 


A  very  wise  man,  whose  name  escapes 
us  for  the  moment,  once  said  of  democ- 
racy: "It  is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment—except for  all  the  others."  Thai 
thought  is  brought  sharply  into  focus  in 
OUT  cover  story,  which  begins  on  page 
21,  that  describes  some  of  the  troubles 
plaguing  the  Memphis  public  schools. 

To  say  that  hfe  has  been  difficult— es- 
pecially during  the  past  eight  years— for 
the  Memphis  school  board  is  to  under- 
state the  case  by  a  country  mile.  And  the 
trouble  in  Memphis  actually  intensified 
in  1971  when  the  school  board  became 
more  representative  of  the  community. 

Before  1971,  the  five-member  Mem- 
phis school  board  was  lily  white  in  a 
town  that  was  40  percent  black  and 
whose  schools  had  a  50  percent  black 
population.  The  five  board  members 
were  elected  at-largc,  so  the  small  ma- 
jority of  white  voters  could,  and  did,  le- 
gally deny  any  black  representation  on 
the  school  board. 

But  after  considerable  pressure  from 
the  black  community,  in  1 97 1  the  school 
board  was  expanded  to  include  nine 
members— seven  elected  from  specific 
geographic  areas  and  two  elected  at- 
large.  This  gave  black  neighborhoods  an 
opportunity- for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  100  years— to  elect  directly  those 
representatives  with  a  personal  concern 
for  their  neighborhoods'  schools.  While 
this  may  have  increased  the  democratic 
makeup  of  the  school  board,  it  also 
made  board  consensus  elusive. 

Francis  Coe,  a  23-year  veteran  of  the 
Memphis  school  board  and  its  battles, 
explains:  "The  change  in  the  election 
law  makes  the  school  board  truly  repre- 
sentative of  [he  community;  ai  ihe  same 
time,  it  makes  serving  on  the  board 


more  difficult.  For  us  to  reach  a  consen- 
sus—or abide  by  a  majority  vote— is  al- 
most impossible."  This  problem  is  not  a 
new  one— for  boards  or  for  the  United 
States.  Early  in  the  I9ih  Century,  Alexis 
de  Tocquevillc,  a  Frenchman  traveling 
through  the  new  country,  stated  that;  "I 
have  never  been  more  struck  by  the 
good  sense  and  practical  judgment  of 
the  Americans  than  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  elude  the  numberless  diffi- 
culties resulting  from  their  Federal  Con- 
stitution." One  leading  problem  that  de 
Tocqueville  saw  with  our  Constitution 
was  the  conflict  of  individual  rights  of  a 
minority  being  trampled  on  by  the  will 
of  an  overbearing  majority.  In  de 
Tocqucville's  day  Ihe  conflict  was  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  areas;  the  indus- 
trial North  versus  the  agricultural 
South. 

Currently,  in  Memphis,  where  Ihe 
black/white  conflict  is  apparent,  and  in 
other  towns  where  racial  and  ideological 
conflicts  have  sprung  up  in  schools,  par- 
ents have  taken  action  that  is  harmful  to 


[he  public  schools.  Since  1973,  when 
court-ordered  busing  began  in  Mem- 
phis, more  than  70  private  schools  and 
"academies"  have  opened,  enrolling 
more  than  30,000  students.  At  the  same 
time,  public  school  enrollment  in  Mem- 
phis has  dropped  by  more  than  33,000 

What  is  the  answer  to  the  problems  of 
schools  facing  these  kinds  of  divisive  is- 
sues? Can  public  schools,  or  society, 
survive  while  trying  to  serve  polarized 
constituencies?  These  broad  questions 
may  be  the  core  of  what  grandly  can  be 
referred  [o  as  [he  challenge  of  democ- 
racy. A  majori[y  of  the  school  board 
members  in  Memphis  has  stated:  "We 
need  people  on  this  school  board  who 
are  more  dedicated  to  education  than 
they  are  to  the  wishes  of  their  constit- 
uents." And  from  both  white  and  black 
board  members  comes  the  statement: 
"We  need  to  find  some  common  ground 
that  will  unite  us."  For  schools,  and  our 
society,  this  would  be  a  neat  trick,  if  it 
can  be  pulled  off. 


210  ballots — is  that  a  record? 


Perhaps  the  only  thing  more  taxing  than 
taking  part  in  a  drawn  out  school  board 
meeting  is  reporting  on  one.  So  we  tip 
our  visor  to  Jack  McCurdy.  education 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  who 
recently  sat  through  and  then  wrote 
about  a  meeting  of  that  city's  school 
board  during  which  the  members  re- 
mained deadlocked  through  210  ballots 
in  an  unsuccessful  atiempl  to  fill  a 
school  board  vacancy, 

McCurdy  reports  that  "in  the  end,  the 


board  could  not  even  muster  the  re- 
quired four  votes  for  adjournment.  On 
that  motion,  the  six  board  members 
deadlocked  3-3.  .  .  .  Finally,  one  board 
member  departed  the  morning  meeting 
for  an  early  afternoon  appointment, 
and  two  others  drifted  away.  That  left 
the  board  without  a  quorum." 

But  the  meeting  was  not  all  somber. 

McCurdy  says  that  during  the  balloting, 

board  members  nominated  two  news- 

(Coniinued  on  page  16.) 
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Here's  the  best  integration  money  can  buy 


If  you  can't  legislate  morality,  maybe 
you  can  buy  it.  A  midwcstcrn  school 
board  is  contemplating  a  plan  under 
which  students  who  would  voluntarily 
agree  to  be  bused  (for  purposes  of  in- 
tegration) to  schools  out  of  their  own 
neighborhoods  would  be  rewarded  with 
money  for  college  tuition  or  for  down- 
payments  on  homes.  For  every  year  that 
a  student  is  bused  away  from  his  neigh- 
borhood school,  he  would  be  paid  $300, 


which  would  be  deposited  in  a  trust  ac- 
count in  his  name.  If  he  traveled  across 
town  for  all  12  years  of  his  education, 
the  student  would  gain  S6,000.  Restric- 
tions: the  money  must  be  used  for  col- 
lege or  technical  school  tuition  or  as  a 
housing  down  payment.  The  school 
board's  rationale:  Court-ordered  busing 
isn't  working,  and  the  plan  offers  stu- 
dents and  parents  an  alternative  that  ac- 
tually saves  the  school  system  money. 


And  if  you  can't  buy  it,  play  dumb: 
In  Austin.  Tex.,  where  all-day  kinder- 
garten tuition  is  required  except  for  stu- 
dents who  are  economically  deprived  or 
considered  educationally  handicapped, 
some  parents  reportedly  have  instructed 
their  children  to  answer  "I  don't  know" 
to  questions  on  a  short  oral  test.  Pre- 
sumably the  kids  would  then  be  classi- 
fied as  handicapped  and  the  parents 
would  save  30  bucks  a  month. 


TVs  Lou  Grant  discovers  school  violence 


If  you've  ever  winced  at  the  buffoonery 
of  television's  "Our  Miss  Brooks," 
nodded  during  "Mr.  Novak,"  or 
clicked  off  "Welcome  Back,  Kolter," 
uke  heart.  A  recent  prime  lime  tele- 
ion  program  finally  broke  through 
the  banality  barrier  to  portray  teachers 
and  students  as  believable  human  beings 
in  a  real,  sometimes  hostile  world. 

Violence  in  schools  was  the  theme  of 
I  November  episode  in  the  award- 
winning  series,  "Lou  Grant,"  starring 


Ed  Asner  as  the  veteran  city  editor  of  a 
Los  Angeles  metropolitan  daily  news- 
paper. On  a  humdrum  assignment  to  in- 
terview high  school  candidates  for  his 
paper's  annual  scholarship  award. 
Grant  gets  knocked  about  when  he  tries 
to  help  teachers  struggling  with  a  ram- 
paging student  who  is  high  on  the  drug 
p.c.p.  Shocked  to  learn  that  assaults  on 
teachers  are  not  unusual.  Grant  and  his 
reporters  follow  up  on  the  story.  They 
discover  what  is  common  knowledge  to 


school  people  but  apparently  unknown 
to  much  of  the  public:  armed  guards 
patrolling  school  corridors,  while  stu- 
dents and  even  teachers  carry  weapons 
for  self-defense. 

One  sequence  of  the  program  that 
educators  may  not  appreciate  depicts  a 
principal  who  tells  the  press  that  the 
problems  in  his  school  are  caused  by 
"just  a  few  troublemakers." 

if  you  missed  it,  reruns  of  "Lou 
Grant"  begin  in  March. 
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Rural  wisdom 


Recently  we  received  a  questionnaire 
that  had  been  filled  out  by  a  rural 
school  superintendent.  The  questions, 
and  this  Arizona  superintendent's  re- 
sponses, go  like  this: 

1 .  How  do  you  discipline  the  students 
in  your  school  system  when  they  violate 
smoking  regulations?  "(1)  Counsel;  (2) 
bust  their  rear:  (3)  send  them  to 
Daddy— in  that  order." 

2.  What  would  you  do  if  your  ele- 
mentary school  principal  hired  a  second 
grade  teacher  who  was  an  avowed 
homosexual?  "This  happened  in  our 
high  school— we  asked  her  to  resign. 
Shedid." 

3.  Vou  have  a  sludeni  who  is  a  con- 
stant discipline  problem.  The  parents 
don't  cooperate  and  the  student  knc 
you  can'l  hit  him/her.  What  do  you  do? 
"Make  a  friend  of  him.  I'd  take  him 
hunting  and  fishing  with  me.  If  he  re- 
spects you,  he  won't  let  you  down.  This 
has  happened  in  our  schools." 

4.  A  male  student  doesn't  like  hard- 
ball so  he  tries  out  for  the  girls'  soflbalt 
team.  He  threatens  court  action  if  he' 
not  allowed  to  play.  What  would  you 
do?  "Get  him  a  pair  of  pink  panties 
with  lace  on  them  and  put  him  on  the 
girls'  team." 
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(Continued  from  page  14.) 
men   covering   the   meeting   and    the 
school  board  clerk  as  candidates.  None 
received  the  required  four  votes. 

The  vacancy  was  created  when  Board 
Member  Diane  Watson  resigned  to  as- 
sume her  newly  won  state  senate  post. 
The  subsequent  3-3  split  left  the  remain- 
ing board  members  "so  deeply  divided 


over  the  race  of  candidates,  their  inte- 
gration philosophies,  iheir  future  politi- 
cal ambitions,  and  how  the  possible  ap- 
pointment would  affect  the  board  mem- 
bers' own  political  futures"  that  a  com- 
promise on  Watson's  successor  could 
not  be  reached,  according  to  McCurdy. 
McCurdy  says  that  one  of  the  candi- 
dates was  knocked  out  of  contention 


because  she  was  "too  pro- integral  ion." 
Another  was  blackballed  because  of  the 
reported  opposition  of  the  superinten- 
dent. Slill  a  third  prospective  school 
board  member— a  former  administrator 
in  the  Los  Angeles  schools— was  deep 
sixed  because  of  the  candidate's 
"knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of 
the  school  system." 


When  you  cut  principals,  education  bleeds 


In  a  controversial  article  published  last 
September  in  the  journal,  (Sack  our 
adminislralors?  Please,  Cynthia;  tell  us 
you're  kidding),  education  writer 
Cynthia  Parsons  said  that  school  boards 
should  consider  abolishing  the  position 
of  school  principal  in  favor  of  schools 
staffed  by  master  teachers.  Many  of  our 
readers  objected  to  Parsons'  conclu- 
sions, saying  that  the  idea  was  hardly  a 
smart  way  to  save  money— or  educate 
children. 

Recently,  Martha  E.  Jordan,  an  ad- 
ministrative intern  at  St.  Bonaveniure 
University,  and  John  F.  Aceti,  a  school 


administrator  (both  from  New  York 
state),  sent  us  a  copy  of  their  survey 
findings  about  school  principals  who 
have  been  placed  in  charge  of  Iwo  or 
more  schools  and  who  work  with  master 
teachers.  What  Jordan  and  Accii  uncov- 
ered might  show  thai  our  readers'  as- 
sumptions were  uncannily  accurate. 

The  survey  took  place  in  New  York 
stale,  which  in  1974  amended  its  educa- 
tion code  to  allow  school  boards  to  use  a 
school  principal  lo  staff  two  or  more 
schools  "upon  evidence  that  /there/  are 
circumstances  which  do  not  justify  Ihe 
assignment  of  another  principal  to  a 


particular  school,  or  that  another  mode 
of  building  administration  would  be 
more  effective.  .  .  ."  After  this  change 
in  the  law  and  the  subsequent  increase  in 
Ihe  use  of  master  teachers,  the  two 
searchers  sent  out  their  questionnaires 
10  discover,  in  part,  if  one  principal  can 
"manage,  provide  leadership,  super- 
vise, plan,  evaluate  and  provide  guid- 
ance"—even  with  [he  help  of  master 
teachers- in  several  schools  at  the  same 

The  researchers  sent  out  surveys  lo  65 
New  York  elementary  school  principals 
identified  as  supervising  more  than  one 
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school.  Out  of  this  group,  several  prin- 
cipals supervise  three  schools  each,  and 
iwo  principals  responding  lo  the  survey 
are  charged  with  supervising  four 
schools  each.  Sixty-eight  percent  of  the 
principals  say  that  master  teachers  work 
in  their  schools  and  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  teacher  evaluation  and  cur- 
riculum development,  the  master  teach- 
ers are  responsible  for  a  wide  range  of 
duties— from  supervision  of  bus  sched- 
ules to  complete  authority  for  all  admin- 
istrative tasks.  But  the  principals  report 
that  the  master  teachers'  main  responsi- 
bilities were  in  the  area  of  supervising 
other  teachers. 

The  principals  also  report  a  number 
of  problems  with  using  master  teachers. 
For  example:  Muliischool  principals  say 
that  the  supervision  of  problem  students 
often  suffers  without  a  full-lime  princi- 
pal in  each  school,  and  that  master 
teachers  often  are  not  accepted  by  their 
colleagues.    What's    more,    principals 


who  serve  in  more  than  one  school  see 
themselves  as  poor  administrators:  Only 
7  percent  rated  themselves  as  effective 
administrators,  55  percent  claimed  they 
were  only  somewhat  effective,  and  38 
described  themselves  as  only  moderately 
effective.  According  to  the  researchers, 
this  inability  lo  manage  more  than  one 
school  effectively  led  94  percent  of  the 
respondents  to  indicate  a  preference  for 
managing  one  school. 

Seventy -I  wo  percent  of  the  principals 
rate  master  teachers  as  less  than  effec- 
tive. Reason:  According  to  the  princi- 
pals, both  classroom  duties  and  admini- 
strative tasks  require  full-time  attention, 
and  constant  interruptions  in  the  master 
teachers'  classroom  duties  results  in 
poor  leaching.  The  principals  add  thai 
teachers  who  belong  to  unions  and  who 
then  are  placed  in  charge  of  other  teach- 
ers are  caught  in  a  difficult  squeeze  thai 
hurls  staff  relations.  Finally,  principals 
state  that  master  teachers  often  perform 


poorly  because  they  suffer  from  a  lack 
of  training. 

Jordan  and  Aceti,  after  pouring  o 
the  information  gleaned  in  the  surveys 
they  developed,  offer  a  number  of  as- 
sumptions, including: 

•  A  principal  serving  more  than  one 
school  may  save  the  school  system  mon- 
ey, but  the  educational  quality  in  the 
schools  may  suffer. 

•  Adequate  time  and  quality  of  time 
cannot  effectively  be  shared  by  a  princi- 
pal serving  more  than  one  facility, 
parent  and  student  group. 

•  Schools  may  be  switching  to  a  prac- 
tice of  sharing  principals  more  out  of  a 
concern  for  finances  than  for  educaiio 

•  Master  teachers  who  serve  as  ab- 
sentee principals  suffer  because  they 
must  spend  time  away  from  leaching 
(because  of  administrative  functions), 
and  often  these  master  teachers  are  con- 
sidered interlopers  by  other  teachers  and 
principals. 


Soaping  kids'  mouths  should  soil  conscience 


Here's  a  school  discipline  story  that's 
likely  to  leave  a  bad  taste  in  anyone's 
mouth:  An  elementary  school  principal 
in  rural  Spencer,  Iowa,  thought  a  good 
way  lo  slop  kids  from  cursing  on  the 
playground  would  be  to  wash  out  their 
mouths  with  soap.  The  principal,  Mil- 
lard DeGooyer,  gave  five  youngsters  the 
taste  of  Ivory  before  the  parents  of  a 
sixth  student  threatened  to  charge 
DeGooyer  with  assault.  Superintendent 
C.T.  Roberts  advised  mouth  washer 
DeGooyer  to  cease  and  desisi,  but  after 
the  incident  hit  the  local  press,  Roberts 
observed,  "It  fihe  mouth  washing/  had 
a  real  good  effect  .  .  .  /because/  in  this 
case  it  worked." 

The  Spencer  school  system,  according 
to  Roberts,  has  no  written  policy  on  cor- 
poral punishment;  the  principal  in  each 
building  is  relied  upon  to  do  "whatever 
is  necessary  to  maintain  discipline,"  he 
told  the  lotJRNAL,  In  defense  of  his  prin- 
cipal, Roberts  pointed  out  that 
DeGooyer  had  warned  all  the  students 
in  the  school  against  cursing,  although  it 
is  not  clear  whether  he  told  them  about 
the  detergent  deterrent.  In  each  of  the 
first  five  incidents,  the  parents  of  the 
youngsters  were  contacted  and  had 
given  their  approval  to  the  soaping.  But 
the  sixth  case  was  different. 

Elaine  Spurlocks  wouldn't  call  her 
eight -year -old  son,  Corey,  a  little  angel. 


but  she  doesn'i  see  "how  he  could  curse 
one  place  /school/  and  not  slip  up  some- 
where else  /home/."  Spurlocks  said 
DeGooyer  never  contacted  her  to  ask 
permission  to  wash  out  Corey's  mouth 
(she  said  she  wouldn't  have  given  it); 
Spurlocks  said  she's  easily  reached  by 
telephone  at  home  or  at  work;  and  her 
husband,  Lanny.  also  works  in  town. 

Here's  the  story  of  Corey's  curse,  ac- 
cording to  Elaine  Spurlocks:  A  play- 
mate told  a  teacher  that  Corey  had 
cursed  and  Corey  subsequently  was  told 
he  would  have  to  see  Principal 
DeGooyer  the  next  day.  At  home,  Corey 
told  his  mom  thai  he  had  stopped  him- 
self in  Ihc  middle  of  saying  the  curse 
word  and  that  he  was  scared  of  seeing 


the  principal.  Spurlocks  tried  to  com- 
fort her  son,  telling  him  not  to  be 
afraid,  to  tell  his  side  of  the  story,  and 
10  take  his  punishment. 

Trouble  was,  Corey  never  got  to  tell 
his  side  of  the  story;  DeGooyer  simply 
washed  out  Corey's  mouth,  according 
lo  Spurlocks.  Then  he  sent  young  Corey 
off  to  lunch. 

Spurlocks  was  upset  when  a  tearful 
Corey  returned  from  school  and  said, 
"You  said  the  man  would  listen, 
Mommy."  She  was  more  upset  when 
she  found  out  what  DeGooyer  had  done 
because,  two  years  earlier,  Corey  Spur- 
locks had  suffered  a  broken  jaw. 

After  the  Spurlocks  threatened  to  sue. 
Superintendent  Roberts  told  them  that 
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several  teachers  would  be  willing  to  tes- 
tify thai  Corey  had  a  foul  mouth.  Un- 
willing to  subject  their  son  or  themselves 
to  a  court  Tight,  the  Spurlocks  decided 


not  to  sue. 


But  Elaine  Spurlocks  still  is  upset:  "If 
Corey  had  thai  much  of  a  problem, 
there  should  have  been  some  sort  of 
communication  before  this,"  she  says. 
"You   have  to  keep  communications 


open  between  the  school  and  the  stu- 
dents' parents." 

Principal  DeGooyer,  when  contacted 
by  the  journal,  refused  to  make  any 
kind  of  comment. 


Tough  unions  bully  you  to  win  members 


Small  may  be  beautiful,  but  it's  no  way 
to  run  a  union. 

Apparently,  that's  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
which  recently  announced  a  major  new 
organizing  campaign  "aimed  at  nurses 
and  other  employes  of  this  country's 
massive  health  care  industry."  Citing 
the  plight  of  workers  in  an  industry 
"that  has  an  abominable  record  on 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  its 
employes,"  a.f.t.'s  Albert  Shanker,  in 
a  November  29  press  conference,  said 
that  his  union  has  created  a  division  de- 
voted to  the  health  care  field  and  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  millions  to  "provide  ef- 
fective bargaining  representation  for 
health  care  workers." 

Critics,  however,  aren't  convinced  of 
the  purity  of  a.f.t.'s  intentions.  A 
spokesman  for  the  American  Nurses  As- 


sociation, an  organization  with  which 
A.P.T.  soon  will  be  competing,  said 
a.f.t.'s  latest  action  is  just  "another  at- 
tempt by  an  a.f.l.-c.i.o  affiliate  to 
shore  up  their  sagging  membership." 

And  sagging  it  is.  After  exploding 
from  a  paltry  50,000  in  1960  to  over 
500,000  in  the  early  1970s,  the  a.f.t.  has 
not  grown  substantially  in  recent  years. 
With  school  enrollments  on  the  decline 
and  teacher  turnover  rates  approaching 
zero,  the  pool  of  "recrui tables"  has 
dried  up.  With  its  membership  in  a 
holding  pattern,  a.f.t.  apparently  was 
confronted  with  two  choices:  stand  pat 
and  suffer  lingering  attrition,  or  go  out 
and  recruit  elsewhere,  a.f.t.  and  other 
unions  have  chosen  the  diversification 

What  does  this  mean  for  school 
boards?  For  starters,  it  kills  the  myth  of 


the  complacent  union.  This  myth  said 
that  once  a  union  reaches  a  certain  point 
in  its  life  cycle,  its  primary  concern 
becomes  maintaining  its  domain;  mili- 
tancy fades  as  the  union  realizes  how 
closely  allied  its  fate  is  with  those  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bargaining  table. 
Slowly  drawn  into  inierdepcndency,  the 
union  becomes  institutionalized  and 
thus  can  no  longer  afford  to  make  radi- 
cal demands  of  management. 

The  new  burst  of  di versification, 
however,  means  that  unions  now  will  be 
competing  against  each  other  for  the  re- 
maining pool  of  unorganized  work- 
ers— and  will  be  doing  so  with  renewed 
vigor.  To  win  new  converts,  unions  will 
have  to  become  mean,  lean,  and  aggres- 
sive. And  management,  of  course,  —in- 
cluding school  board  members— wi I!  be 
the  target  of  all  this  toughness. 
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Breathes  there  a  philanlhropisi  with 
purse  so  taut  who  never  to  himself  hath 
thought:  "What's  in  it  for  me?"  Details 
follow. 

Not  long  ago  we  read  of  a  speech  by 
Winthrop  Knowlton,  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Publishers,  in 
which  he  proposed  that  book  publishers 
spearhead  a  "new  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem of  illiteracy  by  helping  to  formulate 
a  new  National  Literacy  Act."  Knowl- 
ton's  worthy  sounding  plan  would  work 
like  this:  A  "tax  appreciation  allow- 
ance" would  be  offered  to  corporations 
that  "appreciate"  the  value  of  their 
human  assets.  This  would  "involve 
identifying  workers  and  unemployed 
people  who  are  illiterate  and  training 
them  to  read  and  write  over  a  period  of 
six  months  or  a  year."  Then  the  spon- 
soring corporation  could  hire  the  newly 
trained  person  for  one  year  at  a  salary 
of  SIO,000  but  could,  under  the  pro- 
posed law,  "pretend  for  tax  purposes 
that  it  was  paying  the  person  S20,000  a 
year."  Knowlton  further  explained: 
"At  a  50  percent  tax  rate,  then,  the  tax 
deduction   would   be   SIO.OOO,   which 
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would  mean  that  the  corporation  would 
actually  get  the  person  free  for  the  first 
year."  In  subsequent  years,  the  appre- 
ciation allowance  would  decrease  over  a 
period  of  five  years- from  100  percent 
the  first  year  to  no  allowance  the  fifth 
year. 

Knowlton  believes  that  if  the  idea 
works,  "it  could  lead  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  second  school  system  in  the 
private  sector:  corporations  have  the 
space,  money  and  skills  with  which  to 
help  the  American  public  school  system 
lick  the  problem  of  illiteracy." 

He  sees  the  idea  as  a  credit  invest- 
ment—for the  federal  government  as 
well  as  his  industry:  "Many  trainable 
people  now  on  welfare  could  go  off  wel- 
fare and  onto  the  payrolls  of  private 
corporations;  eventually  this  could  be  a 
very  great  net  saving.  ...  If  it 
works— figuring  100.000  people  a  year 
being  trained  to  read  and  write,  or 
500,000  in  five  years,  or  one  million  in 
10  years — it  could  create  a  major  new 
market  for  book  publishers,"  according 
to  Knowlton. 

Hmm. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  lOUSNAL 


On  those  gloomy  days  when  ice  and  snow, 
sleet  or  rain  present  extreme  driving  hazards, 
Carpenter  buses  are  a  great  comfort —  for  the 
kids  who  ride  in  them  as  well  as  those  who  are 
charged  with  their  safety. 

For  more  than  50  years  Carpenter  buses 
have  earned  the  highest  marks  for  safety, 
performance,  comfort  and  economy.  That's 
why  many  school  districts  and  contract  car- 
riers have  been  Carpenter  customers  through 
several  generations  of  school  children. 

Whatever  your  transportation  need,  there's 
a  rugged,  reliable  Carpenter  bus  to  do  the  job: 


the  Carpenter  Conventional,  the  rear- engine 
Carpenter  Corsair,  the  Carpenter  Forward 
Control,  and  the  small,  maneuverable  Cadet 
"CV."  Plus  hydraulic  lifts.  Carpenter's  famous 
Duo-Thermic  heating  and  ventilating,  and 
more  than  500  other  optional  accessories. 
Call  us  for  the  name  of  the  distributor  near 
you.  Learn  more  about  the  Carpenter  bus. 
It's  at  the  head  of  its  class. 
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When  ARA  manages 

a  district's  food  service, 

-  everyone  benefits... 

including  the 
-X  superintendent 


"Of  course,  ARA  has 

saved  us  money . . .  making 

certain  all  the  children 

receive  the  same  size  portions,  reducing  waste.  And  they  have 

improved  the  menus  which  used  to  t)e  so  boring.  They've  introduced 

variety  and  the  "Rainbow."*  But  I  really  believe  that  if  there's  any 

justification  for  serving  lunch  at  school,  it's  for  education.  We  need 

to  teach  children  how  to  eat  together.  We  have  to  encourage  them 

to  try  new  foods.  Pizza  is  great.  But  it's  not  enough.  The  lunch 

program  needs  a  touch  of  class.  That's  the  aspect  of  our  food  service 

which  I've  been  working  on  with  the  ARA  District  Manager." 

Dr.  June  Gabler  is  Superintendent  of  a  District  served  by  ARA. 


*The  "Rainbow"  is  the  ARA  system  for  color-coding  a  Type  A  meal  so  ^^^__^^ 

that  students  can  put  together  their  own  combination  of  foods  they  liite.  KAR^^J 

For  a  report  on  ARA  programs,  write  or  call  collect  (21 5)  574-5234  I  seBvicesn 

Mary  Beth  Crlmmlns,  V.P.,  ARA  School  Food  Service,  Independence  Square  West,  Philadelphia,  PA  1 9106 
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The  Memphis  Blues 


When  a  board  is  this  divided, 
almost  anything  can  go  wrong — and  does 


By  Barbara  Parker 

THAT  1978  wasn't  a  banner  year 
for  education  in  Memphis  prob- 
ably is  one  or  the  few  things  thai  the 
city's  nine  school  board  members  can 
agree  on.  Most  likely,  they  would  never 
be  able  lo  reach  a  unanimous  agreement 
on  why  education  isn't  prospering  in 
their  city.* 

The  toll  of  last  year's  turmoil  is  clear 
from  what  Memphis  school  board  mem- 
bers recently  were  heard  saying  about 
each  other: 

"There's  paranoia  and  mistrust.  I 
don't  think  we  really  believe  what  each 
other  is  saying." 

"Those  two  would  have  teamed  up 
with  anybody  to  keep  a  black  from 
being  selected.  Any  black." 

"One  or  two  of  them  change  iheir 
minds  so  often  you  just  can't  keep  up 
with  them.  It  just  depends  on  what  day 
you  catch  them." 

"We  oppose  each  other;  we  vole 
against  each  other;  but  we  never  really 
listen  to  each  other." 

The  pot  began  to  boil  in  April  when 
John  Freeman,  then  superintendent,  an- 
nounced his  retirement.  The  board,  of 
course,  was  faced  with  the  task  of  find- 
ing and  hiring  a  new  superintendent, 
and  what  happened  to  the  board  (and  its 
students,  and  schools  and  cily)  in  the 
process  of  completing  thai  task  is  the 
subject  of  this  story.  Call  it  an  example 


Barbara  Parker,  an  associate  editor  of  the 
lOURNAL,  is  a  native  of  Memphis  and  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Memphis  cily  schools. 


of  how  not  to  achieve  board  harmony; 
call  it  a  study  on  how  politics  can  get  in 
the  way  of  public  education.  Call  it  the 
Memphis  Blues. 

Frances  Coe,  a  23-year  veteran  of  Ihe 
Memphis  board,  says  that  problems 
were  bound  to  occur  because  the  board 
didn't  give  itself  enough  time  lo  choose 
a  successor  to  Superintendent  Freeman: 
"We  tried  to  do  in  three  months  what 
should  have  taken  us  at  least  six  months 
or  a  year.  Whhout  ever  sitting  down  in- 
formally lo  discuss  the  kind  of  person 
we  each  thought  we  needed  (to  have 
done  so  privately  would  have  been  in 
violation  of  Tennessee's  sunshine  law), 
the  board  got  involved  in  debate  over 
the  selection  process." 

In  June,  by  a  vote  of  5-3-1.  the  board 
decided  to  appoint  a  search  commiliec 


composed  of  representatives  from  com- 
munity groups  such  as  the  p.t.a.,  the 
Memphis  Education  Association,  local 
colleges,  and  a  representative  from  each 
of  the  board's  four  administrative 
areas.  The  committee  grew  to  12,  a 
number  thai  Coe  considered  unwieldy: 
"We  would  have  been  better  off  hiring  a 
consulting  firm  or  an  educational  search 
group.  What  we  got  was  a  loo-large 
group  that,  like  the  board,  represented 
loo  much  diversity  ever  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus on  what  kind  of  person  was 
needed  for  the  job." 

Maxine  Smith,  a  board  member  since 
1972  and  executive  secretary  of  the  local 
N.A.A.c.p.  chapter  since  1968,  voted  in 
favor  of  the  search  committee  even 
though  she  leaned  toward  having  a  local 
person  fill  the  job:  "A  person  can  say  so 


The  Memphis  board's  "secret  meeting"  furiher  fragmented  at 
board  and  proved  to  be  dynamite  with  a  delayed-action  fuse. 
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many  things  on  paper,  so  you  never 
know  someone  outside  as  well  as  you  do 
someone  who  has  come  up  through  the 
ranks."  Smith's  candidate  was  Willie 
W.  Herenton,  a  graduate  of  the 
Memphis  schools,  who  also  had  served 
as  teacher,  principal,  project  coordina- 
tor, and  for  four  years  as  the  system's 
deputy  superintendent. 

Frances  Coe  was  impressed  with 
Herenton  as  wdl:  "But  I  told  him,  as 
well  as  other  board  members,  that  if 
scMncone  just  as  well  qualified  came 
along  from  outside  the  system,  1  would 
have  to  support  that  person.  The  system 
needs  some  new  blood.  We're  too  in- 
bred and  parochial,  and  not  innovative 
enough.  When  you  have  a  bureaucracy, 
and  anything  as  big  as  this  system  is  a 
bureaucracy,  you  lend  to  do  every  day 
just  as  you've  done  the  day  before. 
From  the  inside,  it's  hard  to  draw  back 
and  be  objective.  Anyway,  1  told  Willie 
and  Maxine  that  if  I  did  vote  for  some- 
one else  it  would  be  for  that  reason.  I 
guess  what  I  failed  to  do  was  make  my- 
self clear." 

The  search  committee  narrowed  the 
list  of  42  applicants  for  the  Memphis 
supcrin tendency  to  six  whom  the  board 
personally  interviewed  between  mid- 
July  and  mid-August.  There  was  no 
public  discussion  of  candidates  or  is- 
sues, but  individual  board  members,  it 
seems,  knew  what  they  wanted. 

Mai  Mauney,  an  optometrist  and  a 
former  president  of  the  local  John  Birch 
Society,  is  in  the  third  year  of  his  first 
term  as  a  school  board  member.  In'  1975 
he  ran  on  an  antibusing  ticket  with  five 


other  candidates,  two  of  whom  were 
elected  along  with  Mauney:  William  In- 
gram and  Juanita  Watkins.  All  three 
have  children  in  private  schools  and 
represent  predominantly  white  suburbs 
that  the  city  annexed  in  the  past  10  to  15 
years. 

Mauney  has  pushed  hard  for  compe- 
tency testing:  "We  need  to  do  away  with 
social  promotion  and  make  an  academic 
diploma  mean  something."  The  compe- 
tency program  he  offered  was  passed  by 
the  board,  along  with  a  zero-based 
budgeting  plan  that  he  proposed. 
Another  project  that  he  and  several 
other  board  members  want  to  tackle  is 
teacher  accountability— and  that  was 
one  of  the  reasons  five  board  members 
found  William  Coals,  supcrintendenl 
of  the  Grosse  Pointe  (Michigan)  school 
system,  so  appealing.  He  had  champi- 
oned stiff  accountability  programs  in 
Grosse  Pointe  and  in  Kalamazoo,  where 
he  also  had  been  superintendent 
/jouHNAt,  March  1974/. 

Coats  was  the  last  of  six  candidates 
to  be  interviewed,  and  the  board  found 
him  to  be  impressive.  Enough  so  that  af- 
ter his  interview,  several  board  members 
got  together  with  some  community  lead- 
ers to  discuss  the  M«nphis  school  sys- 
tem. This  meeting  was  dynamite  with  a 
delayed-action  fuse. 

James  Blackburn,  a  two-term,  at- 
large  board  member  and  Memphis  at- 
torney, invited  several  faculty  members 
from  local  colleges  to  his  house  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  August  21.  "These  are 
people  1  turn  to  for  advice  on  educa- 
tion," Blackburn  said.  "They  get  our 


graduates  and  it's  valuable  to  hear  from 
them  how  they  perceive  our  needs.  1 
thought  other  board  members  would  be 
interested  in  hearing  what  they  had  to 
say  as  well."  Blackburn  reached  three: 
Mai  Mauney,  Frances  Coe  and  Board 
President  Bobbie  Sonnenburg,  an  at- 
large  board  member  for  seven  years. 

Mauney  went  reluctandy:  "When  I 
asked  who  was  going  to  be  there,  I  said 
those  weren't  my  kind  of  people  and 
that  1  didn't  really  see  what  was  to  be 
gained.  Blackburn  kept  insisting;  and  I 
said  that  1  would  see  what  1  could  do. 
On  Sunday  I  decided  that  it  couldn't 
hurt,  so  1  went.  And  I'm  glad  1  did.  I 
found  that  I  had  a  little  tnt  more  in  com- 
mon with  some  of  those  people  than  I 
thought.  They  were  more  concerned 
with  the  acad«nic  situation  in  Memphis 
than  I  had  given  them  credit  for.  I 
learned  something  and  I'm  not  about  to 
apologize  to  anyone  for  going." 

The  meeting  sounded  like  a  good  idea 
to  Frances  Coe:  "There  were  five  people 
there  who  analyzed  the  school  system 
for  us.  Cattdidates  for  the  superinten- 
dcncy  were  not  discussed.  The  closest 
thing  to  it  was  a  general  agree- 
ment—among the  people  at  the  gather- 
ing—that the  system  needed  new 
blood." 

Bobbie  Sonnenburg  also  liked  the 
idea:  "It  was  beneficial  to  hear  what 
those  school  people  had  to  say."  Un- 
hesitantly,  she  agreed  to  lake  part  in  the 
Sunday  afternoon  gathering. 

Although  all  four  board  members  at- 
tending the  Sunday  meeting  were  white, 
Blackburn    said    that    blacks    weren't 
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overlly  omitted:  "Th^c  was  black 
representation  from  a  couple  of  the  lo- 
cal colleges." 

Frances  Coc  found  the  gathering  so 
intcresling  and  helpful  Ihat  she  called 
another  t>oard  member,  George  Brown, 
(o  tell  him  all  about  il.  Coc  explained, 
"George  is  the  black  board  member  I 
am  closest  to.  We've  been  friends  for  a 
long  lime;  he's  very  intellectual,  very 
reasonable."  But  Coe  said  she  found 
her  friend  to  be  extremely  upset  when  he 
heard  about  the  meeting:  "He  and  I  had 
words  all  day  Monday." 

By  then,  rumors  and  accusations 
about  the  meeting  were  flying.  And  It 
was  on  that  Monday,  the  day  after  the 
meeting,  that  the  board  voted  S-3-1  to 
offer  William  Coats  the  super inten- 
dency.  Voting  in  favor  of  Coats  were 
Blackburn,  Sonnenburg,  Mauney,  In- 
gram and  Coe.  Voting  for  Willie  Heren- 
ton  were  the  three  black  board  mem- 
bers: Smith,  Brown,  and  Carl  Johnson. 
The  other  dissenting  vote  was  from 
Juaniia  Watkins,  who  was  following  her 
constituency's  wishes  to  have  William 
Payne  as  superintendent.  (Payne  is  the 
assistant  super! niendeni  of  the  distria 
represented  by  Watkins.) 

After  the  vote  came  the  eruption.  The 
black  community  threatened  to  boycott 
the  schools  and  blacks  picketed  the 
school  administration  building.  Maxine 
Smith  said  she'd  had  "no  idea  the 
superin tendency  vote  was  about  to  take 
place."  She  charged  racism,  while  part 
of  the  while  community  howled  that 
Maxine  Smith  and  the  n.a.a.c.c.  were 
trying  to  uke  over  the  school  board. 


The  rest  of  Memphis  was  bewildered  by 
what  it  was  seeing  and  hearing.  Even 
from  some  of  Coats'  staunchest  sup- 
porters in  the  community  came  cries  of 
"lack  of  process."  The  board  was 
divided  and  the  community  was  steam- 
ing—and Frances  Coe  was  in  the  middle 
of  it. 

Black  members  of  the  board  had  been 
counting  on  her  vote  and  found  it  "un- 
believable that  Frances  would  align  her- 
self with  such  a  coalition,"  according  to 
one  of  them. 

Said  Coe:  "I  thought  1  had  made  my 
position  clear — that  1  thought  a  well- 
qualified,  outside  person  would  be  best 
for  the  system.  For  that  reason  alone  1 
cast  my  vote  for  Dr.  Coats  and  not  for 
Dr.  Herenton."  She  added,  however: 


"Going  to  Jjm's  house  on  the  Sunday 
before  the  vote  was  stupid  of  me.  Be- 
cause of  the  sunshine  law.  1  don't  know 
how  1  could  have  been  that  stupid,  but  I 
was. " 

Not  surprisingly,  William  Coats 
didn't  leap  to  accept  the  Memphis  offer. 
But  Board  President  Sonnenburg  urged 
him  not  to  reject  it:  "Give  us  a  little 
more  time  before  you  make  your  final 
decision." 

The  board  used  that  time  in  late 
August  to  hold  a  series  of  public  meet- 
ings during  which  the  superintendency 
issue  was  discussed:  "Something  that 
should  have  been  done  before  we  ever 
voted,"  said  Coe  of  the  meetings.  A 
school  system  community  relations 
worker  who  was  in  favor  of  Coats 


New  Superiniendeni  Willie  Herenion 
was  chosen  December  6. 


Former  Superintendeni  John  Freeman 
retired  December  3 1 . 
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added:  "The  board  handled  ihe  whole 
process  foolishly— and  then  tried  to 
undo  whai  had  been  done.  But  how  can 
they  undo  a  process  that  smacks  of 
'ramming  through'  a  candidate  without 
any  discussion  among  themselves  or 
with  the  public?  It  certainly  leaves  the 
school  board  open  to  suspicion. " 

On  August  28,  Coats  rejected  the 
Memphis  superintendency,  saying  at  the 
lime:  "If  I  am  going  to  be  superinten- 
dent of  a  73  percent  black  school  sys- 
tem, I've  got  to  have  support  from  the 
start  from  black  board  members.  It  was 
not  there.  1  think  it's  important  for  the 
board  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  table  to 
have  a  free  discussion  of  candidates. 
They've  got  to  listen  to  each  other.  I  am 
not  able  (o  accept  the  offer  under  the 
conditions  in  which  U  was  made.  The 
protests  and  demonstrations  didn't  in- 
fluence my  decision,  but  the  underlying 
problem  that  Icdto  the  protests  did. 
Based  on  direct  discussions  with  black 
board  members  and  with  several  other 
responsible  citizens— black  and 
while — I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
blacks  did  not  feel  they  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  selection  process. " 

The  belated  meetings  were  less  than 
successful.  No  matter.  At  least  the 
board  was  giving  itself  and  the  com- 
munity an  opportunity  to  express  opin- 


ions and  banter  about  differences 
—openly.  In  the  meetings  that  followed, 
board  members  appeared  (according  to 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal) 
"jovial,  friendly,  and  congenial."  It 
was  a  step  toward  solving  the  board's 
problem  of  hiring  a  superinten- 
dent— but  it  wasn't  a  solution  yet. 

John  Freeman  was  scheduled  to  retire 
on  September  30,  but  he  delayed  his  de- 
parture until  January  I  to  give  the  board 
more  time. 

Frances  Coe  and  Maxine  Smith  called 
for  more  discussion  and  a  delay  in  vot- 
ing on  the  superintendency.  (The  offer 
to  Coats  had  not  yet  been  rescinded  by 
board  vote  and,  until  that  happened,  the 
board  was  not  free  to  extend  the  offer  lo 
anyone  else).  Coe's  reasons  for  wanting 
a  dday:  "Our  basic  problem  is  that  the 
nine  members  of  this  board  have  not 
been  able  to  discuss  controversial  issues 
in  a  rational  and  unemotional  way. 
Each  member  wants  to  run  the  entire 
school  system  according  to  his  indi- 
vidual educational  philosophy.  We  need 
10  find  out  if  we  can  work  together.  By 
our  actions  we  have  divided  the  com- 
munity. Now  we  need  to  show  Ihe  com- 
munity that  we  can  pull  together." 

George  Brown  agreed:  "It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  seek  to  find  some  common 
ground.  Whoever  is  selected,  if  he  does 


not  have  the  support  of  the  board  and 
the  community,  it  will  be  a  hollow  vic- 
tory, and  this  community  will  lose." 

Meanwhile,  Juanita  Watkins  won- 
dered whether  the  meetings  held  to  dis- 
cuss the  superintendency  had  accom- 
plished anything.  Board  Members  In- 
gram and  Mauney  attended  the  meet- 
ings, but  opposed  the  delays,  asking, 
"How  long  are  we  going  lo  keep  up  this 
Mickey  Mouse  game?" 

On  September  II,  with  little  com- 
ment, the  board  voted  7-0  to  rescind  its 
offer  to  William  Coats.  Mauney  and 
Ingram  abstained.  Frances  Coe  offered 
a  motion  to  defer  making  another  offer 
until  the  board  held  more  discussions. 
Her  motion  passed  7-1  with  Watkins 
voting  against  it  and  Blackburn  not 
present. 

Once  again  the  Memphis  superinten- 
dency was  up  for  grabs. 

Mauney  and  Ingram  suggested 
that— because  the  selection  process  had 
been  reopened- candidates  in  addition 
to  the  six  original  finalists  should  be 
considered.  Other  board  members 
thought  such  action  "would  muddy  the 

Everyone  agreed  that  Hercnton  (the 
man  who  had  said  he  wanted  to  be 
known  as  the  superintendent— not  the 
black  superintendent)  would  be  offered 
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the  post.  The  big  question:  How  long 
would  it  take  the  board  to  come  up  with 
a  five- vote  majority  in  favor  of  offering 
Herenton  the  position? 

Behind-the-scenes  politicking  began 
quickly— and  ended  abruptly.  On  Octo- 
ber 9,  the  Memphis  teacher  union  voted 
to  strike.  Eventually,  about  half  the 
city's  6,000  teachers  stayed  home  or 
marched  jn  picket  lines  for  a  two-week 
period.  This  was  the  first  major  teacher 
strike  in  the  city's  history,  and  the  cen- 
tral issue  seemed  to  be:  Who  is  going  to 
control  Memphis  schools?  /journal, 
October  1978/. 

The  board  and  administration  were 
adamant  about  keeping  the  schools 
open— and  they  did.  In  some  quarters, 
the  strike  was  considered  a  school  board 
victory.  ♦♦ 

After  teachers  returned  to  work  on 
October  29,  the  board  again  began  to 
discuss  the  superintendency.  Frances 
Coe  was  the  first  of  the  original  Coats 
supporters  to  announce  publicly  that 
she  was  switching  to  Herenton:  **I  have 
believed  all  along  that  Dr.  Herenton  is  a 
superbly  qualified  person  for  the  posi- 
tion. He  did  not  receive  my  vote  origi- 
nally because  I  believed  that  an  equally 
qualified  person—from  outside  the  sys- 
tem—would be  best  for  us." 

But  even  with  Coe's  support,  Heren- 
ton had  only  four  sure  votes.  Not 
enough  for  election.  Watkins  was  still  in 
favor  of  Payne,  her  area's  assistant 
superintendent;  Ingram  offered  a 
motion  that  the  board  retain  a  profes- 
sional superintendent  search  firm. 
Mauney  agreed  that  the  search  should 
continue:  **No  matter  how  it's  per- 
ceived, if  Dr.  Herenton  is  offered  this 
superintendency  and  accepts  it,  the 
word  will  be  out  to  this  community:  If 
you  don't  like  something,  riot,  demon- 
strate, threaten,  intimidate,  and  you'll 
make  somebody  cave  in  and  change. 
This  board  is  caving  in  and  I  don't  like 
it." 

Until  December  6,  at-large  members 

**' Teacher  union  officials  claimed  ihat  it  was  pure  coinci- 
dence thai  the  strike  came  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  superinten- 
dency fracas.  "We  had  been  trying  to  negotiate  since  June." 
the  ofHcials  said.  So  had  the  board  representatives.  Further 
complicating  board-union  difficulties  was  a  ciiywide  strike 
by  rirefighiers  and  policemen.  In  any  case,  the  teachers  final- 
ly received  an  increase  that  was  only  slightly  above  the  seven 
percent  pay  hike  they  originally  were  offered  by  the  board. 
Board  members  said  that  the  Hnal  increase  was  "negotiable" 
all  along. 


Sonnenberg  and  Blackburn  were  silent 
about  their  intentions.  That  day,  Black- 
burn released  a  letter  to  fellow  board 
members:  "I  have  decided  to  vote  for 
Dr.  Herenton.  With  any  decision,  there 
is  a  certain  risk  involved.  Like  marriage, 
there  are  no  insurance  policies  available. 
Still,  Dr.  Herenton  has  many  desirable 
attributes.  He  is  intelligent,  listens  well, 
has  patience,  integrity  and  a  desire  to 
succeed,  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
system  as  a  whole.  I  sense  that  he  will 
make  us  proud." 

Herenton  then  had  the  five  necessary 
votes  for  his  selection. 

At  the  December  6  meeting,  President 
Sonnenburg  also  read  a  letter  to  her  fel- 
low board  members:  **It  is  clear  that  Dr. 
Herenton  has  the  votes  necessary  to  be 
named  superintendent.  He  has  mine  as 


well.  Even  though  I  deplore  the  actions 
which  led  to  Dr.  Coats'  rejection  of  the 
offer,  I  believe  that  we  must  now  work 
together  as  a  board  for  the  betterment 
of  public  education  in  Memphis.  I 
pledge  Dr.  Herenton  my  support." 

Herenton  was  elected  6-2-1.  Not 
voting  for  him  were  Ingram  and 
Mauney;  Watkins'  vote  was  still  for  her 
area's  candidate,  Dr.  Payne. 

Immediately  prior  to  the  vote,  board 
member  Ingram  offered  a  resolution  in 
support  of  the  new  superintendent, 
"whoever  he  may  be."  It  ended  with 
this:  *'Be  it  resolved  that  each  board 
member  give  moral  support  to  the  new 
superintendent  and  work  to  improve  the 
system  under  the  superintendent's 
leadership." 

The  resolution  passed,  9-0.  D 


Tips  on  choosing  a  chief 

Although  some  of  the  problems  Memphis  school  board  members  recently 
experienced  during  their  search  for  a  new  superintendent  were  unique  (see  story 
on  page  21),  others  perhaps  could  have  been  avoided.  Here's  how: 

•  Allow  ample  time  for  the  superintendent  selection  process.  Depending 
on  the  size  of  the  job,  and  the  attitude  of  board  members,  finding  the  right  per- 
son could  take  a  year  or  more. 

•  Before  beginning  the  superintendent  search,  the  board  should  decide 
what  kind  of  selection  process  it  wants  to  follow:  If  a  consensus  on  the  process 
can't  be  reached,  openly  discuss  and  listen  to  your  colleagues'  reasons  for  dis- 
agreement. This  will  save  arguments  once  candidates  are  being  considered. 

•  The  board— with  the  community— should  discuss,  discuss  and  discuss 
again  the  goals  and  objectives  it  has  for  the  school  system  and  the  kind  of  per- 
son each  member  thinks  would  be  most  effective. 

•  The  board's  written  list  of  goals  and  objectives  for  the  superintendent  as 
well  as  for  the  system  should  be  discussed  with  the  community  and  with  each  of 
the  candidates.  Encourage  public  participation,  but  remember  that  the  ultimate 
choice  of  a  new  superintendent  rests  with  the  board. 

•  Following  interviews  with  all  of  the  candidates,  board  members  again 
should  discuss  their  preferences  in  full  public  v/eiv— especially  in  states  that 
have  sunshine  laws.  But  this  time  around,  the  candidates  should  be  judged  ac- 
cording to  the  board's  written  list  of  objectives  and  goals. 

•A  vote  on  the  candidates  should  not  be  taken  until  all  board  members  are 
convinced  there  has  been  ample  opportunity  for  full  expression  of  their  opin- 
ions. And  board  members  should  know— well  beforehand — when  the  vote  will 
be  taken. 

•  A  job  offer  should  not  be  made  until  all  board  members  have  agreed  to 
pledge  the  new  superintendent  their  support.— b. p. 
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Here '  s  how  to  prevent  closed  schools 


ByM.  E.Hickey 

ENROLLMENTS  decline,  schools 
close,  and  in  many  places  all  that 
remains  are  vacant  buildings  that  serve 
as  painful  monuments  to  a  neighbor- 
hood's demise.  Not  so  in  St.  Louis 
Park,  Minn. 

This  suburban  school  system  in  the 
Minneapolis  metropolitan  area  has  suf- 
fered a  decline  from  approximately 
11, 000  students  in  the  mid-1960*s,  to  the 
current  enrollment  level  of  7,000,  and  is 
headed  toward  a  projected  low  of  5,500 
pupils  by  the  early  1980s.  Result:  Two 
elementary  schools  were  closed  at  the 
end  of  the  1974-75  school  year,  another 
at  the  end  of  1976-77,  and  a  fourth  in 
June  1978. 

Today,  however,  these  buildings  in 
St.  Louis  Park  do  not  stand  empty.  Two 
of  the  four  closed  schools  are  being  op- 
erated as  community  centers  (each  serv- 
ing one  half  of  the  city),  the  third  is  be- 
ing developed  by  the  city  and  school  sys- 
tem as  a  senior  citizens'  center,  and  the 
fourth  recently  was  sold  for  $750,000 
and  is  being  used  to  expand  an  adjacent 
shopping  center. 

All  of  this  is  the  harvest  of  careful 
school  board  planning. 

A  high  priority  of  the  St.  Louis  Park 
school  board  for  the  past  several  years 
has  been  to  find  effective  means  of  uti- 
lizing closed  schools  or  disposing  of 
them  in  a  manner  that  will  bring  back  to 
the  school  system  some  of  the  millions 
of  tax  dollars  these  empty  schools  repre- 
sent. The  lessons  learned  by  the  St. 
Louis  Park  board  are  worth  considering 
by  other  school  boards  faced  with  simi- 
lar circumstances. 

•  Alternative  uses.  The  board's  first 
step  in  determining  what  to  do  with 
closed  schools  is  to  identify  potential  al- 
ternative uses  for  the  buildings  either  by 
the  system  or  by  the  community.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
maximum  return  to  the  public  from  the 
investment  of  tax  funds  that  the  schools 


M.E.  Hickey  is  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Sa  Zau/sPark,  Minn. 


represent,  there's  an  equally  important 
need:  retention  of  public  lands  for  pub- 
lic use,  for  schools  or  some  other  com- 
munity purpose.  In  communities  where 
land  use  is  near  the  saturation  point,  the 
expense  of  obtaining  additional  public 
land  for  any  purpose  is  high  and  seems 
destined  to  increase  astronomically  in 
the  future.  Cooperative  land  use  plan- 
ning between  governmental  bodies,  par- 
ticularly school  boards  and  municipali- 
ties, can  help  ensure  a  continued  return 
on  the  public  investment  long  after  the 
need  for  the  school />er5e  has  ended. 

Alternative  uses  may  take  a  variety  of 
forms:  administrative  offices;  commu- 
nity centers;  senior  citizen  centers;  parks 
and  recreation  centers;  cooperative  uses 
with  other  school  systems  or  vocational 
centers;  rental  of  space  to  public  or  pri- 
vate agencies. 

When  considering  alternative  uses  of 
empty  school  buildings,  or  the  outright 
sale  of  a  building  on  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket, carefully  examine:  ownership  vs. 
nonownership  by  the  system;  cost  feasi- 
bility; and  factors  relating  to  the  mar- 
ketability of  a  building  to  be  sold. 

•  Ownership  V5.  Nonownership.  If  a 
building  is  to  be  retained  for  alternative 
use  primarily  by  the  schools,  the  issue  of 


Before  you  sell 

school  buildings, 

consider  this: 

If  enrollments 

increase,  you 

might  have  to 

buy  them  back. 


ownership  is  moot.  But  if  all,  or  a  major 
portion,  of  a  facility  is  to  be  used  by  a 
nonschool  agency  or  organization, 
ownership  considerations  are  very  im- 
portant. It  is  probably  unwise — even  if 
it  were  possible — to  dispose  of  each  and 
every  building  down  to  the  minimum 
number  required  to  house  the  current 
student  population.  Imagine  the  com- 
munity uproar  ten  years  from  now  if, 
because  of  a  population  increase,  your 
board  had  to  go  back  to  the  voters  for  a 
bond  issue  for  a  new  building  at  what 
would  easily  be  ten  or  twenty  times  the 
price  of  the  one  disposed  of  on  the  cur- 
rent market  for  (if  you're  lucky) 
$200,000. 

If  the  primary  user  of  a  facility  is  to 
be  another  governmental  agency,  you 
can  sell  the  property  to  that  agency  for  a 
token  payment,  such  as  a  dollar.  Be- 
cause the  agency  you  sell  to  is  tax  sup- 
ported, the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
who  built  the  original  school  are  being 
served,  but  there  are  dangers.  The  serv- 
ices provided  by  that  particular  agency 
might  not  please  your  voters  (a  low-in- 
come housing  project  in  a  wealthy 
neighborhood,  for  example).  Or,  after 
several  years'  use,  the  agency  might  de- 
clare the  old  school  property  surplus, 
sell  it,  and  deprive  the  school  system  of 
funds  that  otherwise  might  have  accrued 
to  its  own  capital  budget.  Try  explaining 
that  to  your  local  taxpayers. 

Because  of  these  problems  (and  unless 
a  building  can  be  sold  at  fair  market 
value),  it  seems  best  for  the  district  to 
rent  or  lease  the  space  to  the  agency. 
Leases  can  be  written  so  that  the  district 
retains  its  basic  right  to  the  property, 
while  the  tenant  assumes  all  costs  of  up- 
keep and  operations.  Most  states  have 
on  their  books  laws  that  separate 
general  operating  funds  and  capital 
funds  for  schools,  so  a  potential  exists 
for  a  creative  solution  to  both  sides' 
problems:  a  lease  in  exchange  for  sub- 
stantive in-kind  services.  For  example, 
if  in  exchange  for  lease  to  another 
governmental  agency,  rent  payments  to 
the  school  system  could  be  made 
through  services  (maintenance  of  the 
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from  becoming  empty  buildings 


schools'  vehicles  and  equipment;  print- 
ing; purchase  of  supplies  and  materials), 
this  might  free  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  school  system's  hard-pressed  gener- 
al operating  funds  for  other  uses. 

•  Cost  feasibility.  Assuming  that  you 
anticipate  some  alternative  use  other 
than  outright  sale  of  a  building,  the 
question  of  cost  feasibility  looms  large. 
Unless  the  alternative  use  of  the  build- 
ing can  pay  for  itself,  it  will  be  just 
another  drain  on  the  general  fund. 

Totally  closing  a  building  generates  a 
major  one-time  saving  by  reducing  cer- 
tain positions:  a  principal,  teachers, 
secretary  and  custodians.  But,  because 
that  building's  students  will  be  redis- 
tributed into  the  system's  remaining 
schools,  savings  may  not  be  all  that 
large.  Payments  for  many  employes  (es- 
pecially teachers)  and  other  resources 
are  based  on  a  per-pupil  ratio,  so  some 
initial  savings  of  a  closed  school  are  off- 
set by  increased  spending  in  remaining 
schools.  Then  there  are  initial  costs  of 
"mothballing"  a  building,  as  well  as  an 
ongoing  cost  for  minimal  maintenance, 
utilities,  security,  and  repair  of  inevit- 
able vandalism.  Perhaps  the  ultimate  li- 
ability of  a  totally  closed  building  is  its 
impact  on  the  neighborhood.  But  this 


A  good  deal: 

Ifyoucanuse 

only  half 

a  building, 

rent  out  the 

other  half 

to  paying  tenants. 


cost  is  not  easily  calculable  in  dollars. 

All  of  these  factors,  then,  must  be 
considered  by  a  board  in  deciding  what 
to  do  with  an  unneeded  school.  But 
there  are  options. 

A  school  system  could  keep  a  building 
open  (for  its  own  uses)  and  offset  costs 
by  finding  appropriate  tenants  to  rent 
space  in  the  building.  With  the  cost  of 
commercial  office  space  ranging  from 
S6  or  $7  a  square  foot  to  $20  or  $25  in 
prime  locations,  schools  can  offer  a  sub- 
stantial savings  to  certain  types  of  agen- 
cies and  groups  for  whom  the  school 
space  would  be  desirable.  The  types  of 
agencies  can  vary  considerably,  but  St. 
Louis  Park  found  particular  success  in 
attracting  public,  nonprofit  agencies 
(such  as  the  United  Way),  governmental 
groups  and  commissions,  and  some  pri- 
vate groups  that  operate  on  limited 
funds  and  for  whom  plush  office  space 
is  not  a  priority.  Other  potential  users 
are  small  private  schools  and  pre- 
schools,  for  whom  the  school  space 
usually  is  ideally  suited. 

One  caution:  All  groups  should  be 
carefully  screened  to  ensure  the  com- 
patibility of  their  use  with  the  setting 
and  acceptability  to  the  community. 
Many  uses  require  a  special  permit  be- 
cause of  city  zoning  ordinances,  so 
maintaining  a  mutually  supportive  rela- 
tionship with  local  government  becomes 
extremely  useful. 

•  Selling  school  buildings.  If  a  board 
decides  to  sell  a  building,  at  least  four 
warnings  are  in  order. 

First,  there's  usually  a  surplus  of 
school  buildings  on  the  market,  es- 
pecially in  urban  areas;  the  building's 
adaptability  to  other  uses  is  relatively 
limited  and,  in  many  cases,  the  building 
itself  is  a  liability  (only  the  property  is 
an  asset);  frequently,  factors  such  as 
environmental  quality  standards  and  ac- 
cessibility to  the  handicapped  make  sub- 
stantial remodeling  prohibitive. 

Second,  the  zoning  of  school  property 
often  is  limited.  Its  "highest  and  best 
use"  (to  use  typical  zoning  terminology) 
is  as  a  school  or,  occasionally,  as  an 
area  for  single  family  dwc\\\tv%s.  ScYvooV 


boards  considering  the  sale  of  school 
property  might  do  well  to  investigate  in 
advance  the  potential  for  zoning  change 
to  a  more  commercially  marketable 
classification  and,  if  feasible,  petition 
for  such  a  change  before  putting  the 
property  on  the  market.  This  move  re- 
duces the  potential  buyer's  risk  and  can 
have  a  favorable  impact  on  the  selling 
price.  Additionally,  zoning  boards  or 
city  councils  might  be  more  favorably 
disposed  to  respond  to  a  request  of  a 
school  board  rather  than  that  of  a  pri- 
vate developer. 

Third,  there  is  an  obvious  and  sub- 
stantial difference  in  the  disposability  of 
elementary  buildings  compared  to  sec- 
ondary buildings.  Because  of  their  size 
and  specialized  facilities,  secondary 
buildings  initially  cost  more.  Ironically 
this  same  specialization  may  make  them 
less  suitable  to  other  uses  and  therefore 
far  less  marketable  than  most  elemen- 
tary buildings. 

Fourth,  boards  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  their  community  to  realize 
the  maximum  return  possible  on  their 
investment  in  a  school.  Haste  to  sell 
might  result  in  a  substantial  loss  to  a 
system.  In  the  case  of  St.  Louis  Park's 
sale  of  one  of  its  buildings,  a  year's 
worth  of  negotiations  by  the  superinten- 
dent and  board  with  the  potential  buyer 
meant  an  increase  of  $250,000  over  the 
initial  offer  and  the  appraised  value  of 
the  building. 

One  could  ask  how  the  selling  of  a 
school  building  serves  a  community's 
interests.  In  the  sense  that  such  proper- 
ty, depending  on  the  nature  of  the  pur- 
chase, once  again  is  returned  to  the 
community's  tax  rolls,  everyone  bene- 
fits in  some  degree.  Practically  any  use 
of  the  abandoned  property  is  of  psycho- 
logical advantage  to  a  neighborhood 
and  the  surrounding  community. 

School  building  closures  are  a  part  of 
reality  for  school  boards  today.  But  a 
creative  approach  to  their  utilization  or 
disposal  can  open  many  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity. The  lesson  is  clear:  public 
schols — whether  o^ti  Qit  ^Vs^rrs^.— ^^^ss^^ 
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You  should  scramble  for  eggheads 


Here  are  ten  ways  to  tap 
the  brain  power  in  local  colleges 


By  Edward  L.  Dejnozka 

WHILE  they  may  be  geographical 
neighbors,  school  systems  and 
colleges  of  education  too  often  operate 
in  separate  worlds. 

We  college  people  who  train  prospec- 
tive as  well  as  practicing  school  person- 
nel often  are  thought  of  as  being  too 
theoretical  and  out  of  education's  main- 
stream—living in  an  ivory  tower  and  all 
that.  We're  also  seen  as  entrepre- 
neurs— resource  people  who  never  leave 
the  campus  except  when  lured  by  the 
prospects  of  a  consultation  fee. 

But  as  most  public  school  officials  are 
well  aware,  criticism  cuts  two  ways. 
Some  university  people  think  of  school 
board  members  and  administrators  as 
being  so  preoccupied  with  the  nuts  and 
bolts  of  administration  that  they  have 
little  time  to  ponder  the  essence  of  edu- 
cation—teaching and  learning.  Teacher 
education  people  also  are  inclined  to 
view  public  school  officials  as  being  re- 
sistant to  new  ideas,  easily  threatened, 
and  cynical  about  educational  research. 
Some  teacher  educators  believe  that 
they  are  not  really  welcome  in  local 
schools — except  to  supervise  student 
teachers  or  to  deliver  an  occasional 
commencement  address. 

I  don't  intend  to  affirm  or  deny  the 
accuracy  of  these  criticisms  (some  of 
which  may  indeed  be  accurate).  Rather, 
I  am  interested  in  pointing  out  ways  in 
which  colleges  of  education  and  local 
school  systems  can  work  together  suc- 
cessfully. Here  are  ten  suggestions  for 
helping  our  two  worlds  meet,  rather 
than  collide. 

•  Encourage  exchanges  of  faculty. 
Efforts  should  be  made  so  that  selected 
public  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors can  become  involved  in  a  local  col- 

Edward  L.  Dejnozka  currently  is  head  of  ad- 
ministrative and  personnel  services  at  Florida 
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lege's  program  as  part-time  (or  adjunct) 
teachers.  Team  teaching— involving  a 
university  faculty  member  and  a  public 
school  teacher  or  administrator — can  be 
quite  effective.  Similarly,  college  pro- 
fessors should  be  invited  into  the  school 
system's  classrooms,  as  speakers  or 
demonstration  teachers.  Where  univer- 
sity and  school  system  policy  permits, 
these  professors  occasionally  might  be 
used  as  substitute  teachers. 

•  Cosponsor  educational  events.  Col- 
leges of  education  and  school  systems 
both  sponsor  special  workshops  and 
training  institutes,  lectures  by  promi- 
nent educators,  educational  fairs,  and 
teaching  demonstrations.  But  too  often 
these  activities  are  carried  out  separate- 
ly. There  is  no  reason  why  many  of 
these  events  could  not  be  cosponsored; 
such  an  arrangement  could  help  pro- 
mote staff  interaction,  reach  larger 
audiences,  and  cut  costs  by  sharing 
them. 

•  Appoint  university  people  to 
school  system  advisory  committees. 
Contrary  to  what  some  superintendents 
and  school  board  members  might  think, 
many  teacher  educators  are  more  than 
willing  to  serve  on  school  advisory  com- 
mittees. These  college  people  will  come 
down  from  their  towers  because  (1)  they 
are  parents  with  children  attending  the 
local  school  system;  (2)  community  ser- 
vice enhances  their  chances  of  receiving 
merit  or  being  promoted;  (3)  they  are  in- 
trisically  interested  in  learning  about  or 
helping  the  local  schools.  These  are  tal- 
ented people  who,  if  invited,  can  make 
valuable  contributions  to  the  school  sys- 
tem. 

•  Encourage  student  teachers  to 
work  in  your  schools.  Most  teacher  edu- 
cators and  teachers-to-be  agree  that  stu- 
dent teaching  is  the  most  critical  com- 
ponent of  the  student's  preparation  pro- 
gram. Typically,  this  program  also  is 
the  only  one  in  which  practicing  teach- 


ers are  actively  involved.  And  there  are 
important  benefits  for  a  school  system, 
too,  because  a  student  teacher  program 
provides  a  classroom  with  the  services 
of  another  adult;  brings  a  cooperating 
classroom  teacher  and  university  super- 
visor together  on  a  formal  and  regular 
basis;  and  makes  it  possible  for  the  sys- 
tem to  evaluate  future  teacher  pros- 
pects—and to  make  those  evaluations 
right  in  the  system's  own  backyard. 

•  Participate  in  jointly  operated  pilot 
programs.  No  cooperative  effort  bc- 
tween^  schools  and  colleges  affords 
greater  opportunity  for  professional 
satisfaction,  growth  and  excitement 
than  a  successfully  conducted  pilot  pro- 
gram on  some  experimental  or  innova- 
tive aspect  of  education.  The  size  of 
program  is  not  important.  Nor,  for  that 
matter,  is  the  size  of  budget.  What 
counts  is  the  chance  for  college  and 
school  system  teachers  and  administra- 
tors to  field-test  innovative  programs. 
Pilot  programs  can  range  from  one- 
time-only demonstrations  to  more  ex- 
tensive projects  such  as  Teacher  Corps. 
I've  seen  several  such  collaborative  ef- 
forts in  operation,  ranging  from  simple 
field-testing  of  an  innovative  teaching 
method  in  one  classroom  to  a  pilot 
teacher  education  program  in  which  the 
cooperating  school  system  plays  an  in- 
tegral part. 

•  Arrange  periodic  meetings  between 
college  and  school  system  leaders.  In- 
formal luncheons  are  particularly  effec- 
tive, especially  if  carried  out  in  a  relaxed 
atmosphere.  At  these  meetings,  board 
members  and  college  representatives 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 
port on  their  respective  achievements,  to 
discuss  new  or  changing  goals,  and  to 
pursue  topics  of  common  interest. 

•  Involve  college  personnel  in  local 
leadership  training  programs.  School 
systems'  training  programs  for  prospec- 

(continued  on  page  45.) 
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Businesses  help  schools 


By  Maria  L.  Watson 

YOU'RE  faced  with  a  $3  million 
cutback  in  the  public  school  bud- 
get and  there's  little  hope  of  gaining 
additional  tax  support  for  your  schools. 
What  can  be  done?  If  you  represent  xhe 
public  schools  in  New  Orleans— where 
this  financial  pinch  was  painfully 
real— you  turn  to  your  business  com- 
munity for  help.  The  result:  a  mush- 
rooming school/business  partnership 
program  that  began  in  the  high  schools, 
has  moved  into  the  middle,  junior  high 
and  elementary  schools,  and  now  is 
flourishing  throughout  the  city. 

In  the  words  of  a  local  banker.  New 
Orleans  "always  has  been  a  comfortable 
city,  racially  speaking,"  but  it  continues 
to  have  difficulty  gaining  widespread 
support  for  the  public  schools— enroll- 
ment is  80  percent  nonwhite — from  a 
white  electorate  who  traditionally  sends 
its  children  to  private  or  parochial 
schools.  (In  New  Orleans,  65  percent  of 
registered  voters  are  white,  but  only  20 
percent  of  public  school  enrollment  is 
white.  And  only  57  percent  of  the  black 
population  is  of  voting  age  while  72  per- 
cent of  the  white  population  is  eligible 
to  vote.)  What's  more,  in  Louisiana 
property  tax  revenues  do  not  directly 
support  public  schools:  Instead,  state- 
collected  oil  and  gas  taxes  traditionally 
have  supported  public  education.  But 
now  these  revenues  are  on  the  decline 
and  the  state  no  longer  is  able  to  assume 
as  much  of  the  financial  burden  as  it 
once  did. 
nf.  Because  of  this  deteriorating  situa- 
tion, the  New  Orleans  public  schools 
turned  to  its  business  community  for 
help.  In  1972,  schools  first  tried  to  tap 
the  resources  of  the  city's  business  com- 
munity. Because  of  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion, this  project  failed  to  get  off  the 
ground.  But  in  1977  the  needs  of  the 
schools  became  increasingly  evident  and 
the  mayor  held  a  two-day  conference 
and  invited  local  business  leaders  to  talk 
specifically  about  what  they  could  do 
to  help  ease  the  public  education  crisis. 
The  conference  ended  on  a  high  note 
with  a  pledge  from  community  leaders 
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to  make  the  needs  of  the  city's  schools  a 
top  priority. 

During  the  two-day  conference  it  be- 
came clear  to^the  Business  Task  Force 
on  Education— made  up  of  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  of  the  city's  largest 
companies— that  if  the  city  and  its  busi- 
nesses were  to  prosper,  a  strong  public 
school  program  was  vital.  But,  says 
Elaine  Coari,  the  schools'  community 
relations  coordinator  for  the  project: 
"The  purpose  of  the  business  task  force 
is  not  to  provide  jobs  for  students  or  to 
bring  money  into  the  public  schools. 
Rather,  it  is  to  bring  into  schools  the  re- 
sources and  manpower  of  business.  We 
always  knew  that  the  resources  were 
there,"  she  says,  "it  was  simply  a  mat- 
ter of  matching  the  proper  business  ex- 
perts with  the  needs  of  individual 
schools." 

The  program  works  like  this:  Once 
the  initial  pairing  of  a  school  and  a  busi- 
ness is  accomplished  by  the  task  force, 
coordinators  from  the  school  system 
and  business  sit  down  and  pinpoint 
•areas  where  business  can  aid  these  in- 
dividual schools.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mon needs  shared  by  most  all  New  Or- 
leans high  schools,  says  Coari,  is  pre- 
paring students  to  enter  the  world  of 
business. 

To  help  students  look  for  work  and  to 
master  the  often-confusing  process  of 
filling  out  a  job  application,  several 
business  partners  developed  a  "mock 
interview"  session.  During  the  session 
students  learn  how  to  fill  out  employ- 
ment applications,  and  how  to  dress  and 
behave  during  a  job  interview.  After 
coaching  students  on  job  interviews  in 
individual  schools,  the  company  put  to- 
gether a  slide  presentation  that  now  is 
shared  with  all  the  flty's  high  schools. 

Says  Shell  Oil's  Jerry  Terry,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Superintendent's  Advisory 
Committee  that  oversees  implementa- 
tion of  the  project:  "We  want  to  find 
ways  to  help  students  that  in  the  long 
run  help  the  entire  community."  An- 
other member  of  the  school/business 
partnership,  William  Culver,  explains: 
"1  want  students,  especially  blacks,  to 
know  they  can  walk  into  the  central 
business  district  and  land  a  job."  Be- 
cause students  must  learn  how  this  can 
be  accomplished^  muctvo^  vVw<^\v6Ci^\s^iv 
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And  businesses  need  schools 


Indus  irial  arts  sludenis  receive 

praclical  mining  in  ihe  home  offices 

of  a  New  Orleans  construciian  company. 


A  local  business  used  video 
equipment  to  tape  a  mock  job  interview 
thai  is  shown  10  all  high  school  seniors. 


Mysteries  of  data  processing  and 

computers  are  explained  by  a  store 's 

school /business  coordinator. 


ness  leaders  spend  in  the  classroom  is 
focused  on  whai  might  be  called  prac- 
tical survival  skills. 

"The  besi  way  for  students  lo  learn 
these  skills,"  Culver  says,  "is  lo  send 
into  schools  as  many  minority  repre- 
sentatives as  possible  and  have  them 
show  students  firsthand  the  skills  that  a 
person  needs  to  find,  land,  and  hold  a 
job." 

Because  budget  cuts  in  school  curricu- 
lums  seem  first  to  fail  on  those  areas  of- 
ten referred  10  as  enrichment 
courses— music,  art,  home  economics, 
industrial  arts— Shell  Oil  sends  into  the 
schools  employes  who  can  help  in  these 
subjects.  As  the  popularity  of  the  pro- 
gram has  grown— both  in  schools  and 
among  business  leaders- businesses 
have  sent  in  experts  to  bolster  programs 
in  other  areas— science,  civics  and  social 
studies. 

One  of  the  city's  large  department 
stores,  for  example,  provides  its  school 
partner  with  an  interior  designer  to 
work  with  students  in  a  sewing  class  and 
to  help  redecorate  the  school  faculty 
lounge.  The  store's  security  officer  is 
briefing  teachers  on  the  mosi  effective 
ways  to  handle  discipline  problems  and 
vandalism,  and  the  designers  responsi- 
ble for  the  store's  window  displays  have 
come  to  the  aid  of  a  drama  teacher  who 
was  attempting  to  produce  a  lavish  stage 
production. 

And  as  much  as  individual  students 
have  benefited  from  having  partners 
from  business  spend  time  in  classrooms, 
perhaps  the  program's  biggest  impact 
has  accrued  to  the  school  system  itself. 
Alder  McDonald,  president  of  one  of 
the  city's  large  banks,  recently  discov- 
ered that  the  bank's  coordinator  wasn't 
showing  much  enthusiasm  for  his 
school -related  duties.  So  McDonald 
took  over  and  told  the  school  coordina- 
tor. "One  hour,  that's  all  I  can  give 
you."  But  McDonald  went  to  the  school 
and  ended  up  staying  most  of  the  day, 
and  recently  said,  "I  am  convinced  that 
I  am  personally  developing  as  the  effort 
/in  public  schools/  grows.  1  went  to  the 
school  ostensibly  (o  inspire,  and  1  have 
become  inspired." 

Another  business  leader  was  aston- 
ished to  find,  during  a  tour  of  her 
school,  that  the  physical  facilities  were 
in  a  dilapidated  condition,  and  she  ad- 
mitted that  she  "had  been  living  in  a 
cocoon." 

As  these  people  began  to  talk  to  other 


business  leaders  about  the  program, 
volunteers  began  to  knock  on  the  school 
system's  doors.  Most  of  the  city's  18 
high  schools  now  have  several  business 
partners,  some  of  whom  have  requested 
work  at  the  middle,  junior  high  or  ele- 
mentary level.  The  DuPoni  Corpora- 
tion, for  example,  is  particularly  inter- 
ested in  being  paired  with  middle  and 
junior  high  schools.  Company  officials 
say  it's  easier  to  motivate  students  at 
those  ages  and  that  company  employes 
enjoy  working  with  these  younger 
students  in  basic  courses  such  as 
mathematics  and  science. 

In  spite  of  all  the  successes,  lingering 
suspicions  of  Ihe  program  remain.  "The 
school  people  wonder  why  business 
wants  to  become  involved  in  our 
schools,"  Coari  says.  But  once  that  sus- 
picion is  conquered  and  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators realize  business'  interest  is 
real  and  not  a  covert  attempt  to  search 
out  and  point  up  the  public  schools' 
mistakes  and  shortcomings,  everyone 
begins  to  feel  relaxed  and  help  each 
other,  Coari  says.  "The  whole  thing 
finally  jells  when  educators  feel  com- 
fortable enough  to  identify  school  prob- 
lems, and  10  realize  that  business  can 
help,"  Coari  asserts.  (To  make  sure  that 
the  influence  of  business  on  the  schools 
is  proper  and  does  not  include  induce- 
ments to  patronize  a  particular  store  or 
lo  buy  a  company's  products,  the  pro- 
gram is  closely  monitored  and  evaluated 
regularly  by  the  superintendent's  ad- 
visory committee.) 

Mutual  dependence  has  made  the 
New  Orleans  program  a  success.  While 
students  receive  valuable  and  practical 
assistance,  the  business  community, 
says  one  representative  from  the  Shell 
Oil  Company,  "needs  an  effective  pub- 
tic  school  system  because  it's  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  lives  of  our  employes 
and  the  ciiy.  And  since  business  here  is  a 
direct  consumer  of  what  the  schools 
produce— meaning  student's- helping 
schools  (urn  out  better  graduates  is  to 
everyone's  benefit," 

School  Superintendent  Gean  Gcisert 
agrees:  "1  see  the  program  as  one  of  the 
very  positive  indications  that  the  leader- 
ship of  New  Orleans  is  convinced  that 
public  education  is  essential  and  that  it 
should  be  a  quality  undertaking.  Trying 
to  get  the  community  involved  in 
schools  without  scaring  the  devil  out  of 
them  is  our  task,  and  business  has  been 
a  big  help."  D 
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Somewhere  there '  s  a  small  foundation 

that  would  just  love 
to  give  grant  money  to  your  schools 


By  Margery  Thompson 

NAME  some  foundations  that  give 
money  to  schools.  Ford,  Car- 
negie, Rockefeller — the  giants,  sure. 
But  if  you  think  of  education  grants  ex- 
clusively in  terms  of  the  biggie  founda- 
tions and  their  millions,  you're  over- 
looking an  important  source  of  scarce 
dollars:  the  numerous  small  founda- 
tions.* Pat  Edwards,  program  officer  at 
the  Mott  Foundation,  says:  **This  group 
/of  small  foundations/  is  one  of  the  least 
tapped  resources  for  public  educa- 
tion— maybe  because  their  existence  and 
activities  are  so  little  known." 

What's  more,  chances  are  that  one  of 
these  foundations  is  near  your  schools. 
Foundations  of  all  sizes  are  in  every 
state  and  territory  from  Alaska  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Alabama,  for  example, 
has  139  foundations,  which  is  more  than 
the  number  of  school  districts  (127)  in 
the  state.  Pint-sized  Connecticut  has  544 
foundations,  and  Illinois  is  home  for  no 
less  than  1,443. 

Compared  with  federal  funding,  the 
S2  billion  that  foundations  disburse 
each  year  is  small  potatoes.  Even  if  the 
impossible  occurred  and  foundations  ig- 
nored other  claims  and  invested  that 
money  in  public  education,  school  sys- 
tems would  not  become  fat.  So  if  you 
are  looking  to  a  small  foundation  for  a 
windfall— don't.  Still,  when  80  percent 
or  more  of  your  budget  is  eaten  up  by 
salaries  alone,  you  know  how  valuable 
"extra  money"  becomes. 

To  learn  more  about  how  founda- 
tions operate,  where  their  interests  lie. 


*  "Small"  is  a  relative  term  when  you're  dealing  in  millions. 
The  Foundation  Dinctory,  the  standard  reference  book  on 
foundations,  describes  a  "small"  foundation  as  having  as- 
sets bdow  S2S  million;  but  of  the  26.000  foundations  in  the 
United  States,  23.000  are  smaller  than  "small."  These 
23.000  mtt  not  listed  in  the  directory  because  their  assets  fall 
below  SI  million  and  their  annual  grants  average  SIOO.OOO  or 
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and  how  schools  can  benefit  from  their 
largesse,  the  journal  recently  took  a 
look  at  some  foundations  and  inter- 
viewed a  sample  of  foundation  experts. 
What  we  found: 

First,  foundations  can  be  divided  into 
three  groups  according  to  the  source  of 
their  money — and  the  source  often  dic- 
tates how  and  where  the  money  is  spent. 

•  Corporate  foundations.  Weyer- 
hauser,  General  Foods,  and  General 
Electric  are  among  the  462  corporations 
that  have  set  up  foundations;  this  group 
often  prefers  to  make  grants  in  towns 
where  the  corporate  plants  are  located. 
Also,  many  corporations  make  grants 
directly,  much  as  your  local  bank  or 
hardware  store  will  make  a  donation  to 
community  activities.  These  two  cor- 
porate programs  (direct  grants  and 
grants  through  foundations)  operate  in- 
dependently and  the  foundation  is  the 
more  likely  source  of  funds  for  school 
systems. 

•  Family  or  independent  founda- 
tions. As  the  name  suggests,  the  money 
entrusted  to  these  foundations  comes 
from  family  fortunes — the  Fords,  Mel- 
Ions  and  Ketterings,  and  many  lesser- 
known  families.  "The  small  inde- 
pendent foundations  are  often  better 
able  to  respond  to  local  needs  than  are 
the  big  national  foundations,**  says 
Mott*s  Edwards,  * 'because  many  fami- 
lies restricted  grants  to  a  specific  geo- 
graphic area.** 

•  Community  foundations.  Some 
219  communities  have  established 
foundations;  their  money  comes  from 
many  sources — from  small  donations  to 
large  gifts  by  wealthy  donors — and  it  all 
goes  back  to  support  local  community 
institutions  and  activities,  including 
schools.  Saul  Richman,  of  the  Council 
on  Foundations,  urges  school  systems  to 
explore  their  common  interests  with 
their  community  foundations.  These 
foundations  are  apt  to  be  more  accessi- 
ble than  private  or  corporate  founda- 


tions, he  says,  because  they  publish  de- 
scriptive annual  reports  of  their  activi- 
ties and  because  their  boards  are  drawn 
from  a  more  representative  group  of  lo- 
cal citizens  than  are  trustees  of  private 
foundations. 

So  how  do  you  get  the  money?  First, 
you  have  to  go  to  the  foundations,  be- 
cause they're  unlikely  to  come  to  you. 
Few  small  foundations  have  paid  pro- 
fessional staff,  so  few  initiate  and  man- 
age their  own  programs.  Trustees  of 
small  foundations  are,  however,  open  to 
requests  from  outside  organizations,  in- 
cluding schools— in  effect,  they  are 
waiting  to  be  asked.  A  foundation  of- 
ficer describes  the  policy  this  way:  **We 
believe  that  people  in  education,  health 
care,  or  recreation  know  their  business 
much  better  than  we  do.  They  know 
their  own  needs,  and  we  are  willing  to  sit 
down  and  listen  while  the  professional 
outlines  a  problem.  We  can*t  offer 
money  in  every  instance,  but  together 
we  can  always  explore  ways  we  might  be 
able  to  help.'* 

To  keep  in  touch  with  their  potential 
recipients,  foundation  trustees  often  are 
urged  to  take  on  more  management 
tasks — to  interview  grantees  more  fre- 
quently and  to  make  more  site  visits. 
School  board  members,  particularly 
those  in  small  school  systems,  can  profit 
from  this  advice,  too.  In  other  words, 
visit  your  peers  on  foundation 
boards—not  to  request  money  but  to  ex- 
change information.  "If  I  were  a  school 
board  member,"  a  Michigan  founda- 
tion representative  advises,  "I'd  sure 
make  myself  familiar  with  the  founda- 
tions in  my  state— find  out  what  kinds 
of  projects  those  people  are  funding  and 
then  let  them  know  who  I  was  and  what 
I  was  interested  in." 

And  if  you  do  become  involved  in 
your  system's  funds-raising  efforts,  ob- 
serve these  important  guidelines:  Work 
closely  with  your  superintendent,  pref- 
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Here's  what  other  schools  get: 


Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
programs  small  foundations  support: 

The  Bush  Foundation  in  Minneapolis 
pumps  $300,000  a  year  into  a  statewide 
management  training  fellowship  pro- 
gram for  public  school  system  superin- 
tendents and  assistant  superintendents. 
The  foundation  chooses  25  fellows  each 
year  to  attend  classes  based  on  the  case- 
study  method  taught  by  a  professor 
from  the  school  of  business  administra- 
tion at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
"When  you  have  430  school  districts  in 
the  state  of  Minnesota  alone/'  says 
Stanley  Shepherd,  Bush  program  asso- 
ciate, "you  have  to  try  to  be  even- 
handed.  We  believe  we  can  reach  a  good 
many  school  systems  in  this  way,  over 
time,  and  help  upgrade  school  system 
management.** 

The  Danforth  Foundation  in  St. 
Louis  thinks  the  flash  point  of  educa- 
tion takes  place  at  the  individual  school 
and  with  the  help  of  the  school  princi- 
pal. In  the  St.  Louis  schools,  Danforth 
provides  funding  and  support  for  teams 
of  citizens,  students,  principals  and 
community  representatives  to  study 
education  issues.  Nationally,  the 
foundation  has  initiated  a  program  for 
urban  school  principals  that  seeks  to 
improve  their  management  skills  and  to 
help  them  deal  with  the  problems  pe- 
culiar to  big  city  schools. 

The  Flint  (Michigan)  school  system  is 
unique  in  the  degree  to  which  it  benefits 
from  a  local  foundation.  The  Mott 
Foundation,  in  addition  to  its  national 
programs,  provides— each  year — $5 
million  of  the  system's  $89  million  oper- 
ating budget.  Some  typical  grants  for 
the  Flint  schools  include  $25,299  for  an 
early  childhood  development  program, 
$11,220  for  an  "artist  in  the  schools'* 
program,  $83,246  for  police-related 
programs— and  $35  to  a  teacher  who 
wanted  some  special  materials  for  a 
math  class. 

Restricted  to  three  areas  in  South 
Carolina,  the  Elliott  White  Springs 
Foundation  puts  much  of  its  funding 
into  local  public  elementary  and  second- 


ary education — unlike  many  others,  this 
foundation  does  invest  in  bricks  and 
mortar.  One  such  grant  helped  build  a 
vocational  school  in  Lancaster  County, 
which  the  Springs  Foundation  further 
supported  by  providing  $20,000  for 
vocational  students  in  carpentry,  electri- 
cal work,  plumbing,  and  other  skilled 
trades  to  put  classroom  theory  into 
practice  by  building  a  house.  The  house 
later  was  sold  for  a  profit  and  the  class 
has  since  built  three  additional  houses 
and  now  has  $30,000  (plus  a  pickup 
truck)  for  the  next  venture. 

"Some  of  the  best  money  we  spend,** 
says  Springs  Foundation  President 
Charles  A.  Bundy,  "is  for  our  school 
assistance  program — a  special  fund 
based  on  $3  per  student  enrolled  in  the 
school  district.  In  the  Lancaster  area, 
it*s  worth  about  $25,000.**  Part  of  the 
money  is  used  for  tuition  for  any 
teacher  who  wants  to  study  for  a  mas- 
ter's degree  and  who  maintains  passing 
grades.  "We*ve  doubled  the  number  of 
teachers  with  graduate  degrees — from 
30  percent  to  60  percent,*'  says  Bundy. 

School  assistance  money  also  is  used 
to  send  teachers  and  administrators  to 
conventions,  workshops  or  professional 
meetings,  and  for  in-service  education. 
"If  the  superintendent  wants  to  bring  in 
a  specialist  in  reading  to  talk  to  30 
teachers,**  explains  Bundy,  "we*ll  reim- 
burse the  school  system  for  the  cost.** 
While  the  superintendent  has  discretion 
as  to  how  the  money  is  spent,  Bundy 
says:  "We*d  like  to  see  school  assistance 
funds  used  to  strengthen  weak  depart- 
ments by  further  education  for  teaching 
staff." 

Travel  money  for  conventions  is  given 
serious  consideration  by  foundation 
people.  "Walking  around  money,"  as 
the  foundations  call  funds  for  meetings, 
conventions  and  such,  is  not  scorned  by 
the  smaller  foundations,  either.  Gene 
Schwelke  of  Danforth  says  that  this 
kind  of  training  is  needed  and  probably 
is  the  one  item  school  boards  are  reluc- 
tant to  include  in  school  system  budgets, 
given  the  current  mood  of  taxpayers. 


tain  that  you  are  well-briefed  on  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  foundation  to  be  visited 
and  on  all  contacts  the  superintendent 
has  had  or  intends  to  set  up.  Never  by- 
pass your  own  staff.  For  that  matter, 
never  bypass  a  foundation  staff— even 
if  it  consists  of  only  one  person.  One 
recommended  approach  is  to  ask  for  an 
appointment  with  foundation  personnel 
to  discuss  common  interests — and  to  re- 
quest advice  about  educational  prob- 
lems that  the  foundation  is  interested  in. 
You  are  asking  for  nothing — and  you 
may  get  nothing,  but  it  is  worth  the  ef- 
fort. Also  remember  that  foundations 
"broker"  for  one  another  and  can  pro- 
vide you  with  an  entree  to  another 
foundation. 

Remember,  too,  that  you*re  going  to 
get  money  only  when  your  needs  match 
foundations'  guidelines  for  giving. 
Trends  in  that  area: 

•  Grants  are  small^and  likely  to  get 
smaller.  Foundation  rationale  for  the 
shift  to  smaller  grants  is  twofold.  First, 
foundations  (like  everyone)  have  been 
hit  by  inflation  and  their  assets  have 
diminished  as  a  result  of  recent  stock 
market  slumps.  Second,  although  most 
foundations  believe  their  role  is  to  pro- 
vide seed  money  for  experimental  ideas 
or  new  programs,  most  foundation  trus- 
tees realize  that  the  problem  school  sys- 
tems now  face  is  finding  ways  to  sustain 
current  programs,  not  to  explore  new 
ideas. 

Charles  A.  Bundy,  president  of  the 
Elliott  White  Springs  Foundation  in 
South  Carolina,  says:  "We  are  trying  to 
be  sure  that  we  don't  offer  schools 
money  to  start  new  programs  they  really 
don*t  need  and  then  run  away  and  leave 
the  community  or  school  with  a  pro- 
gram they  can*t  afford  to  maintain.** 

An  examination  of  the  effectiveness 
of  seed  money  in  Michigan  is  the  subject 
of  a  current  study  by  the  Mott  Founda- 
tion. "Along  with  several  other  founda- 
tions,** says  Mott*s  Pat  Edwards, 
"we've  found  that  if  we  give  schools 
$15,000  and  then  drop  down  to  $5,000 
in  the  third  year  of  a  grant,  schools 
can't  afford  to  keep  the  program  going. 
But  when  we  start  out  giving  schools 
smaller  grants  of  $5,000  and  then  drop 
down  to  $1,000,  schools  are  more  likely 
to  be  committed  to  their  project  from 
the  beginning,  know  what  their  goals 
are,  and  continue  the  program  or  activ- 
ity after  our  funding  ends.** 

In  the  light  of  curtailed  school  bud- 
gets, another  official  suggests  that 
rather  than  start  new  programs,  founda- 
tions might  help  schools  maintain  pro- 
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grams  that  originally  were  begun  with 
foundation  money — the  many  music, 
fine  arts,  and  performing  arts  programs 
that  are  being  swept  away,  along  with 
experienced  staff,  by  budget  cuts. 

•  Joint  programs  are  booming. 
Foundations  are  interested  in  stretching 
their  dollars  and  ensuring  that  the  pro- 
grams they  fund  will  last.  One  popular 
theory  among  foundation  executives: 
the  more  people  involved  in  a  program, 
the  stronger  local  commitment  will  be. 

A  classic  example  of  cooperation 
among  many  groups  is  the  experience 
foundations  have  enjoyed  with  Reading 
is  Fundamental,  Inc.  (rif).  Designed  to 
motivate  children  to  read  by  providing 
them  with  inexpensive  paperback  books 
of  their  own  choosing,  local  rif  pro- 
grams now  number  2,400,  of  which 
1,600  are  sponsored  by  individual 
schools,  school  systems  and  parent- 
teacher  organizations  (the  remainder  are 
sponsored  by  community  service  clubs). 
RIF  is  especially  attractive  to  foundation 
donors  because  it  works — the  track  rec- 
ord is  a  proven  one.  Other  pluses:  The 


program  addresses  a  basic  problem  by 
supporting  school  reading  programs;  it 
is  staffed  primarily  by  volunteers  (with 
the  exception  of  the  national  headquar- 
ters); and  funds  raised  locally  are 
matched  by  the  federal  government. 
The  Levi  Strauss  Foundation's  recent 
$60,000  grant  to  iQf,  for  example,  is 
being  spent  in  17  communities  where 
there  are  company  outlets  and,  when 
matched  with  federal  funds,  the  total 
money  available  to  these  towns  will  be 
$120,000. 

•  Foundations  are  extremely  inter- 
ested in  strengthening  the  ties  between 
citizens  of  a  community  and  their 
schools.  Support  generally  will  be  pro- 
vided for  (1)  grants  to  help  schools 
reach  out  to  the  community  by  using 
school  facilities  and  developing  educa- 
tion programs  for  all  ages  and  (2)  sub- 
sidies to  develop  or  staff  programs  that 
bring  local  people  closer  to  schools 
through  citizen  advisory  councils,  par- 
ent/school projects,  and  communi- 
ty/school programs,  such  as  the  con- 
sulting service  and  job  counseling  that 


many   business   people   now   provide 
school  systems. 

Also,  recommendations  from  local 
sources  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant to  foundations.  Says  Saul  Rich- 
man:  "Most  corporate  foundations  like 
General  Mills  or  the  Gannett  Newspaper 
Foundation  make  grants  in  two  ways.  A 
small  amount  of  money  will  go  to  na- 
tional programs  selected  by  foundation 
staff.  But  a  greater  sum  of  money  is 
going  into  local  communities,  and  these 
days  it  is  the  local  General  Foods  plant 
manager  or  publisher  of  one  of  the  Gan- 
nett newspapers  who  is  telling  head- 
quarters staff  how  to  make  out  the 
checks.*'  With  all  this  in  mind,  school 
board  members  might  look  to  their  own 
backyards  for  help  from  local  founda- 
tions. Because  many  foundations  are 
relatively  small,  it  may  be  up  to  board 
members  to  initiate  the  first  contact.  It's 
worth  a  try:  After  all,  they've  got  the 
money,  you've  got  programs  you'd  like 
to  support,  and  you  both  want  to  help 
schools  contribute  to  a  better  life  in 
your  local  communities. 


Want  to  find  out  more? 
This  outfit  knows  all  about  small  foundations 


Where  can  school  systems  fmd  out 
about  foundations  in  their  area  that 
may  make  grants  to  schools?  We're  glad 
you  asked — and  so  is  the  Foundation 
Library  Center  in  New  York  City,  which 
has  compiled,  collated,  microfilmed, 
and  generally  sorted  out  useful  informa- 
tion on  small  foundations.  In  addition 
to  material  from  Internal  Revenue  Ser- 
vice reports,  the  Center  has  extensive 
collections  of  reports  published  by 
foundations  (including  annual  reports, 
directories  of  foundations  by  state  and 
region)  and  has  developed  three  com- 
puterized data  banks  to  keep  its  research 
current. 

Along  with  its  New  York  City  oper- 
ation, the  Center  now  has  a  national  li- 
brary in  Washington,  D.C.,  field  offices 
in  San  Francisco  and  Cleveland,  a  na- 
tional cooperating  collection  in  Chi- 
cago, and  72  regional  cooperating  col- 
lections throughout  the  country,  all  of 
which  contain  the  Center's  major  refer- 
ence materials  and  publications.  (Ad- 
dresses of  all  but  the  regional  collections 
are  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

One  Center  publication  you  might 
want  to  get  is  The  National  Data  Book, 
which     lists     over     21,000     founda- 
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tions— twice.  In  the  first  volume, 
foundations  are  listed  alphabetically 
along  with  information  about  each 
foundation's  total  assets,  the  level  of 
grants  paid,  and  the  name  of  the 
foundation's  principal  officer.  A  second 
volume  lists  foundations  by  state  (in  de- 
scending order  of  their  total  grants)  and 
gives  mailing  addresses.  The  two-vol- 
ume paperbound  set  sells  for  $40 — and 
you  can  use  your  visa  or  Mastercharge 
card  to  order  it. 

An  even  bigger  bargain  for  school 
systems  willing  to  spend  $200  a  year  to 
do  their  research  at  home  is  the  Founda- 
tion Center  Associates  Program.  The 
Center  publication,  About  Founda- 
tions, describes  this  custom  service. 
Here  is  a  brief  summary: 

•  For  quick  answers  to  brief  ques- 
tions, members  can  call  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  office  from  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  on  a  toll-free  wats  line. 
Unlisted  private  lines  are  available  for 
residents  of  Washington  or  New  York. 

•  Members  also  can  plug  in  on  the 
WATS  line  to  hear  short  bulletins  (taped 
weekly)  that  cover  the  latest  foundation 
news— changes  in  personnel,  recent 
grants,  reports,  and  publications. 


•  Responses  by  mail  to  specific  re- 
quests for  foundation  information  is 
available  to  members;  nonmembers  get 
only  general  information. 

•  Copying  services— photocopy, 
aperture  card  (reproductions  of  founda- 
tions' i.R.s.  reports),  or  data  sheets 
showing  the  address  of  a  foundation, 
names,  titles  and  business  addresses  of 
officers,  total  assets,  and  a  complete  list 
of  grants  awarded  during  a  given  year. 

Here  are  the  addresses  you'll  need  to 
get  the  ball  rolling: 

Foundation  Library  Center: 

National  Libraries: 

The  Foundation  Center,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York  10019;  The  Founda- 
tion Center,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

Field  Offices: 

The  Foundation  Center,  312  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108;  The 
Foundation  Center,  Kent  H.  Smith  Li- 
brary, 739  National  City  Bank  Building, 
629  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44114 

National  Cooperating  Collection: 

Donors  Forum  of  Chicago  >1Q^^'^X5^5^ 
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If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it 


The  truth  is ,  you  can 


ByCarlE.Pickhardt 

THE  BEST  ADVICE  I  have  heard 
for  managing  education  change 
was  a  statement  attributed  to  Bert  Lance 
before  he  left  Washington.  His  advice: 
"If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it.'* 

From  Jefferson  to  Franklin  to  the 
Wright  Brothers,  we  are  a  nation  of 
tinkerers,  and  this  tendency  is  reflected 
in  the  way  we  manage  our  social  institu- 
tions. As  educators  we  spend  a  lot  of 
time  organizing  and  reorganizing  ad- 
ministrative structures  and  revising 
school  programs  or  services  that  aren't 
necessarily  "broke."  At  least  they 
weren't  broken  before  someone  began 
tinkering  with  them.  The  whole  back-to- 
basics  movement  sheds  a  bright  light  on 
generations  of  change  that  we  now  see 
led  nowhere. 

Back  to  basics  or  not,  educators 
should  make  changes  in  their  schools 
only  with  great  trepidation;  change  is 
much  too  costly  to  be  treated  as  a  casual 
undertaking. 

The  problem  with  this  advice,  of 
course,  is  that  much  change  in  educa- 
tion is  mandated  by  state  and  federal 
legislation.  But  where  change  is  made 
on  the  local  level  by  school  boards,  my 
advice  is  to  look  twice  before  leaping. 

While  all  leaders  must  bear  responsi- 
bility for  initiating  some  change,  re- 
sponsible leaders  seek  to  control  it.  The 
members  of  your  own  board  may  repre- 
sent two  distinct  types:  Activist  board 
members  who  establish  leadership  by 
promoting  educational  change,  and 
reactivist  board  members  who  seek  to 
lead  by  resisting  major  changes.  Each 
plays  an  important  role,  but  for  the 
moment  let's  take  a  closer  look  at  those 
who  provide  leadership  by  resisting 
change. 

School  board  members  who  want  to 
refine  a  program  rather  than  scrap  it  in 
favor  of  something  new  often  are  ac- 


Carl  E.  Pickhardt  is  a  consulting  psychologist 
who  works  with  Centra!  Texas  public 
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cused  of  being  narrow-minded,  con- 
servative, myopic.  These  board  mem- 
bers understand  too  well  that,  in  a  na- 
tion born  of  revolution  and  economical- 
ly wed  to  technological  advancement, 
it's  much  more  difficult  to  oppose 
change  than  to  support  it.  Reactivist  ad- 
ministrators have  a  tough  time  of  it, 
also.  When  was  the  last  time  you  heard 
a  school  administrator  being  rewarded 
or  praised  for  maintaining  the  effective- 
ness of  his  operation?  Too  often  the 
praise  (and  merit  pay  increases)  go  only 
for  those  administrators  who  develop 
procedures  that  are  new,  different  or 
faster.  But  reactivist  educators  also 
understand  their  responsibility  to  pre- 
vent their  school  systems  from  being 
overrun  by  excessive  demands  for 
change. 

Consider  this:  Each  school  system  can 
be  viewed  as  a  human  service  system 
that  is  fueled  by  the  collective  energies 
of  its  staff.  In  other  words,  schools  can 
accomplish  their  goals  only  so  far  as  the 
teachers,  administrators,  students  and 
staff  have  energy  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  Once  the  demand  for  performance 
exceeds  the  limitations  of  human  en- 
ergy, then  the  outcome  is  predictable: 
Overtaxed  people  and  organizations  be- 
come counterproductive;  anxiety  and 
anger  contribute  to  conflict.  This  con- 
flict hurts  communications,  makes  de- 
cision making  difficult,  and  eventually 
cuts  into  the  opportunity  of  children  to 
learn. 

Schools  can  change,  of  course,  but 
board  members  and  superintendents 
should  realize  that  there  is  quite  a  differ- 
ence between  maintenance  needs  and 
change  demands. 

Maintenance  needs  include  bksic  ac- 
tivities such  as  accounting,  record  keep- 
ing, communications,  decision  making, 
teaching,  and  the  other  daily  require- 
ments that  keepli  schools  operating 
smoothly — letters  have  to  be  typed,  re- 
ports filled  out,  ^eacher  conferences 
held,  halls  swept,  ak]id  decisions  made. 
Because  these  needs  ^re  so  basic,  those 
who  promote  change  often  overlook  the 
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rovide  leadership  by  resisting  change 


nous  amounl  of  time  and  human 
y  that  is  required  to  keep  a  school 
m  operating  from  one  day  to  the 

This  leaves  only  a  minor  portion 
ich  day  available  for  the  second 
of  energy  expenditure:  change, 
cause  change  is  so  attractive  to  so 
'  people  who  equate  "new"  with 
:er,"  school  boards  will  have  to 

hard  to  make  sure  they  don't  in- 
n  change  at  the  expense  of  basic  or- 
ational  maintenance.  For  example: 
ogram  that  gets  caught  up  in  ac- 
ated  growth  and  fails  to  record 

performance  can,  at  evaluation 

find  itself  lacking  the  right  kind  of 
to  support  the  continuation  of  its 
ing. 

member  open  classrooms?  As  open 
room  concepts  were  touted 
ighout  the  country,  teachers  who 
spent  years  in  traditional  settings 
:ly  were  asked  to  learn  how  to  teach 
is  new  way.  Administrators  also 

posed  with  a  whole  new  set  of 
ems    The  result    Many  teachers 

administrators     were    so     busy 


learning  a  new  and  "belter"  concept 
(change),  that  the  education  (main- 
tenance) needs  of  many  students  were 
overlooked.  And  so  now  we're  going 
back  to  basics,  and  open  classrooms  are 
vanishing. 

Be  on  the  lookout  for  these  four  basic 
types  of  change  in  schools  that  take  en- 
ergy away  from  maintenance  tasks: 

Starting  something  new.  This  "new 
something"  can  be  an  activity  (leaching 
additional  classes  or  assuming  new 
maintenance  chores),  program  (adopt- 
ing a  complete  program  for  bilingual 
education),  or  relationship  (learning  to 
work  with  a  new  principal,  curriculum 
specialist  or  superintendent).  School 
boards  should  avoid  adopting  too  many 
new  programs  in  the  same  place  at  the 
same  time,  because  starting  something 
new  is  like  launching  a  rocket— it  takes 
a  huge  amount  of  energy  to  get  it  off  the 
ground.  The  most  distressed  staff  I  ever 
worked  with  began  the  school  year  in  a 
new  building,  with  a  new  principal,  with 
a  new  individualized  instruction  pro- 
gram for  a  new  mix  of  students  (due  to 


desegregation).  All  the  time  spent  on 
coping  with  change  meant  that  students 
got  shortchanged. 

Slopping  a  program  or  activity  is  an- 
other form  of  change  that  consumes  en- 
ergy. Cutting  an  extracurricular  music 
program  from  the  district's  budget,  for 
example,  could  create  anger  and  resent- 
ment among  staff  and  students;  these 
reactions  hurl  academic  performance. 
And  the  closing  of  a  school  and  the  scat- 
tering of  teachers  and  students  through- 
out the  system  can,  if  not  properly  man- 
aged, create  a  great  deal  of  personal 
confusion  and  hostility  among  those 
displaced  teachers,  administrators,  stu- 
dents and  parents. 

A  third  kind  of  energy-consuming 
change  is  an  increase  in  the  frequency  or 
complexity  of  ait  aciiviiy.  The  most 
common  example  is  organizational 
growth.  School  boards  should  be  sure 
there  are  good  reasons  for  program  and 
adminstrative  growth.  For  years,  many 
school  extracurricular  programs  con- 
tinued to  grow  simply  because  parents 
thought  the  programs  were  nice  to  have, 
and  examples  of  this  "nice  to  have" 
growth  in  local,  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments are  numerous.  Result:  An 
overburdened  bureaucracy  that  is  unre- 
sponsive, expensive  to  support,  and  dif- 
ficult to  control.  The  more  time  a 
school  superiniendenl  has  to  spend 
working  on  a  flow  chart  for  his  ever- 
growing central  office  staff,  for  ex- 
ample, the  less  lime  he  can  spend  taking 
care  of  the  more  important  basic  tasks 
of  education. 

The  fourth  and  least  demanding  kind 
of  change  calls  for  a  decrease  in  the  fre- 
quency or  complexity  of  an  activity. 
Staff  members  of  a  program  or  service 
that  is  cut  back  resist  this  change,  which 
often  is  unavoidable. 

It  may  well  be  the  nature  of  organiza- 
tional life  that  change  and  growth  are 
inevitable,  and  perhaps  even  essential. 
Bui  for  school  board  members,  timiiing 
this  change  and  conirolling  growth  are 
necessary  parts  of  i.tw,w  \Q'ai.  Va-to.^'to.- 


If  your  schools  aren't 

using  the  procedures  listed 

here,  you're  vulnerable  to  vandals 


By  Michael  J.  Sexton 
and  John  G.  Hamilton 

WHILE  social  scientists  try  to 
pinpoint  the  causes  for  the 
sharp  increase  in  school  vandalism  over 
the  past  two  decades,  school  administra- 
tors have  to  cope  with  the  problem.  And 
though  administrators  prefer  dealing 
with  education  rather  than  broken  win- 
dow panes,  increasing  costs  of  materials 
and  labor  have  made  vandalism  preven- 
tion a  top  administrative  concern. 

The  checklist  below  is  only  a  general 
guide  for  ways  to  cut  down  on  van- 
dalism problems.  Not  all  of  these  meas- 
ures can — or  should — work  in  your 
schools.  Some  may  be  too  costly,  others 
are  possible  only  with  a  great  deal  of 
cooperation  from  parents  and  the  com- 
munity. Still  others— such  as  using  the 
school  for  community  events  during 
weekends — may  involve  school  board 
policy  decisions. 

In  any  event,  a  quick  look  at  the  list 
(check  off  those  procedures  that  are 
being  used  in  your  schools)  should  tell 
you  how  **vandalproor'  your  schools 
are. 
n  The    schools'    exterior    locks    are 

changed  at  least  annually. 
□  The  number  of  keys  is  controlled, 

and  records  are  kept  of  who  has  each 

key. 
D  Outside  handles  are  removed  from 

doors  used  primarily  as  exits. 
C  Specific  persons  are  designated  to 


Michael  J.  Sexton  is  assistant  professor  of 
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lock  doors  and  windows  at  day's 
end. 

D  Specific  persons  are  designated  to  se- 
cure buildings  following  after-hours 
activities. 

D  School  property  is  permanently  and 
distinctively  marked. 

D  An  inventory  of  school  property  is 
made  at  least  annually. 

D  Someone  is  made  responsible  for 
over-all  school  security  procedures. 

D  Job  descriptions  include  vandalism 
prevention  duties. 

D  Security  checklists  are  used  by  school 
employes. 

D  School  files  are  locked  in  vandal- 
proof  containers. 

D  Items  that  thieves  find  easy  to 
fence— such  as  calculators  and  type- 
writers—are bolted  to  furniture  or 
locked  up  when  not  in  use. 

D  First  floor  blinds  are  drawn  at  day's 
end  so  that  thieves  cannot  see  into  of- 
fices and  classrooms. 

D  Whenever  possible,  vandal  damage  is 
repaired  immediately. 

D  Through  as  many  channels  as  possi- 
ble, vandalism's  costs  are  made 
known  to  taxpayers. 

D  The  school  board  has  adopted  strong 
policies  and  procedures  to  punish 
student  offenders. 

n  Restitution  from  offenders  or  par- 
ents is  sought,  and  the  punishment  is 
publicized. 

C  Police  help  and  advice  on  vandalism 
prevention  is  sought  and  all  adminis- 
trators and  students  are  urged  to 
cooperate  with  police. 

iH  School  policy  forbids  leaving  money 
in  school  except  in  locked  burglar- 
proof  containers. 

m  Architectural  advice  is  sought  con- 


cerning vandal-resistant  replacement 

materials  and  equipment. 
D  Broken  window  glass  is  replaced  with 

plexiglass   or   other   break-resistant 

material. 
D  School  facilities  are  kept  neat  and  in 

good  repair. 
D  Evening  and  weekend  use  of  school 

facilities  is  encouraged. 
D  Halls  and  lavatories  are  monitored 

between  classes. 
n  Police  or  security  personnel  monitor 

school  facilities  during  school  hours. 
D  Schools  are  sectioned  off  to  limit  ac- 
cess by  evening  users. 
D  School  visitors  are  restricted  to  those 

with  bonafide  school  business. 
D  Fences   have  been   erected  around 

school  buildings. 
D  Summer  and  after-hour  use  of  play- 
ground facilities  is  consistently  and 

closely  monitored. 

□  Outside  access  to  roofs  is  limited. 

D  Some  members  of  the  custodial  staff 
work  evenings  and  weekends. 

D  Police,  parents  or  students  patrol  the 
grounds  after  school  hours. 

C  Local  residents  are  encouraged  to  re- 
port suspicious  activity  to  school  of- 
ficials or  police. 

□  Students  actively  are  involved  in  the 
security  effort. 

n  A  silent  burglar  alarm  is  used. 

Za  a  noise  or  light-making  burglar 
alarm  is  used. 

n  The  existence  of  a  burglar  alarm  sys- 
tem is  publicized. 

C  Exterior  night  lights  are  used. 

L1  Interior  night  lights  are  used. 

n  Protective  screens  or  window  guards 
are  used. 

V.  Someone  lives  on  the  school 
grounds.  D 
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Do  you  know  how  to  recognize 
a  good  teacher  when  you  interview  one? 


By  Charles  W.  Thompson 

PICKING  a  good  teacher  is  akin  to 
selecting  a  perfect  spouse.  Both  are 
easy  to  recognize  once  in  action,  yet 
neither  is  easy  to  describe.  And  until 
educators  pin  down  and  identify  that 
elusive  mix  of  education,  experience, 
and  personality  that  marks  the  cham- 
pion teacher,  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents must  continue  to  seek  teach- 
ing candidates  the  best  way  they 
know— and  to  hope  for  the  best  results. 
CharUs  (f,  Thompson  is  executive  director 
of  the  Mttnyjollian  Coopemiive  Educational 
Services  Agency  in  Atlanta. 


Here  are  some  guidelines  that  may 
help  in  the  search.  The  first  section  sug- 
gests seven  objective  criteria  that  can  be 
used  when  judging  applicants  for 
leaching  positions.  Also  included  arc 
suggestions  that  can  be  used  either  as  a 
way  to  screen  out  applicants  or  to  pro- 
vide the  basis  for  interviews.  A  second 
set  of  subjective  criteria  covers  the 
qualities  to  look  for  during  an  interview 
and  suggests  a  framework  for  personal 
judgments  about  a  candidate. 

Objective  criteria. 

To  get  a  handle  on  the  applicant's 
relevant  background,   you  may  want 


First  of  all 

a  good  teacher 

will  get  high  marks 

on  objective  criteria:  College 

grades,  references,  evaluation 

of  student  teaching,  test  scores, 

reviews  of  lesson  plans  used 

in  the  past,  and  command 

of  the  language. 


more  information  than  is  supplied  on  an 
application  form;  a  look  at  prior  assess- 
ments of  the  applicant's  performance 
will  help.  To  obtain  some  of  this  infor- 
mation, you  first  must  have  the  appli- 
cant sign  a  release  form  before  colleges 
OT  universities  can  send  personal  records 
to  you.  Here  is  the  needed  background 
material  you  should  request  from  the 
applicant  or  his  college: 

1.  Proper  certification.  Either  your 
applicant  is  certified  or  not— it's  that 
simple.  The  credential  docs  not  guaran- 
tee mastery  of  any  subject,  but  at  least  it 
is  an  indication  that  your  teacher  appli- 
cant has  been  trained  in  the  proper  area 
of  study. 

2.  College  grade  point  average.  The 
person  you  hire  will  make  daily  judg- 
ments on  the  quality  of  work  done  by 
students.  You  can  gain  some  notion  of 
what  standards  the  applicant  will  expect 
from  students  by  looking  closely  at  the 
applicant's  own  student  record.  Again, 
cither  ask  your  applicant  for  an  official 
college  transcript,  or  ask  for  a  release  so 
that  you  can  send  for  the  record.  Most 
colleges  will  be  able  to  give  you  a  cumu- 
lative grade  point  average,  but  you  will 
also  be  looking  at  the  transcript  for 
uends.  Did  the  applicant's  grades  im- 
prove or  fall  off  during  his  college  ca- 
reer? What  were  the  strong  subjects? 
The  wobbly  areas? 

3.  References.  Anyone  who  hires 
teachers  without  first  conducting  8 
thorough  check  of  listed  references 
makes  a  grave  mistake.  True,  few  appli- 
cants will  be  foolish  enough  to  list  some- 
one who  would  not  give  a  favorable  re- 
sponse, but  by  asking  for  written  refer- 
ences you  can  often  elicit  thoughtful 
comments.  One  way  to  steer  reference 
letters  away  from  the  bland  testimonial 
toward  pointed  information  is  to  add  a 
form  asking  for  ratings  on  the  candi- 
date's intellectual  and  professional 
abilities  and  personal  characteristics. 
Such  as:  How  would  you  rank  the  ap- 
plicant as  a  teacher?  (Check  excellent, 
very  good,  good,  below  average.)  As  8 
student?  An  employe?  You  will  be  Inter- 
ested in  a  teacher's  promptness,  willing- 
ness to  assume  responsibility,  and  abil- 
ity to  work  with  colleagues,  so  your  ap- 
plicant's previous  employment  rec- 
ord should  be  useful. 
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the  Journal  ballot  box 


Your  opinion,  please: 

Best  length  for  a  superintendent's  contract? 


While  bargaining  teacher  contracts  may 
create  problems  for  school  boards,  set- 
tling on  the  proper  length  of  a  contract 
for  your  school  superintendent  poses 
it*s  own  difficulties.  Like  professional 
athletes,  school  superintendents  seem  to 
spend  great  amounts  of  time  and  effort 
trying  to  land  the  best  possible  contract. 

Our  question  for  this  month's  Ballot 
Box:  **What,  in  your  opinion,  would  be 
the  perfect  length  of  a  contract  for  a 
school  superintendent?"  While  in  many 
states  the  law  says  a  superintendent's 
contract  must  run  for  at  least  three 
years,  assume,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
question,  that  any  of  the  choices  in  the 
following  paragraphs  are  fully  legal. 
Please  select  one  of  those  lettered 
choices,  picking  the  answer  that  most 
closely  reflects  your  opinion.  Then 
circle  the  corresponding  letter  on  the 
postage-paid  card  on  the  facing  page. 
Select  one  answer,  but  please  use  the 
space  provided  on  the  card  to  write  ad- 
ditional comments  or  opinions.  Ballot 
Box  voting  results  will  be  reported  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  journal. 

A.  Let's  stick  to  one-year  contracts. 
A  short  contract  keeps  the  school  sys- 


tem on  its  toes  because  it  makes  the 
school  board  continually  evaluate  the 
superintendent's  performance.  And,  af- 
ter all,  the  superintendent  who  does  a 
good  job  gets  the  chance  to  renegotiate 
his  salary  each  year. 

B.  Two-year  contracts  are  the  way  to 
go.  This  gives  the  superintendent  one 
year  to  institute  new  programs  and  a 
second  year,  under  the  close  eye  of  the 
school  board,  to  make  sure  these  pro- 
grams are  working.  It  takes  some  of  the 
heat  off,  but  still  makes  superintendent 
evaluation  a  top  school  board  priority. 

C.  Give  the  superintendent  a 
break— and  a  three-year  contract.  One 


and  two-year  contracts  may  sound  like 
good  ideas,  but  it  takes  at  least  three 
years  to  see  if  a  superintendent  is  doing 
the  job.  Anything  more  is  denying  the 
board  members  a  chance  to  change  the 
system's  direction,  but  anything  less  just 
isn't  fair  to  the  superintendent. 

D.  When  you  hire  a  superintendent, 
you  hire  a  professional.  So  give  him  a 
long  contract— four  or  five  years— and 
let  him  get  on  with  the  job.  He'll  be 
secure,  and  relatively  free  from  political 
pressures,  and  the  system  won't  suffer 
from  frequent  changes  of  leadership. 
Offer  a  long  contract  and  let  a  profes- 
sional take  charge. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  43.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail— we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  iden- 
tify yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  April  journal. 


Last  round's  findings: 

Boards  must  control  professional  development 


Inservice  training  for  teachers  should  be 
controlled  closely  by  school  boards  and 
superintendents,  according  to  most  re- 
spondents to  December's  Ballot  Box 
question  ("How  do  you  think  teacher 
and  administrator  professional  develop- 
ment should  be  handled  in  your  school 
system?"). 

More  than  61  percent  of  respondents 
voted  for  more  school  board  control  of 
teacher  development.  This  majority 
stated,  in  the  words  of  one  Nebraska 
school  board  member:  *  Teacher  de- 
velopment is  important,  but  it's  the  role 
of  the  school  board  to  make  sure  teach- 
ers spend  time  learning  and  not  using 
professional  development  as  'compen- 
sated time  off.'  "  Or  in  the  words  of  a 


Missouri  school  board  member:  "Our 
school  system  spends  too  much  money 
paying  teachers  to  take  courses  that  may 
have  little  direct  application  to  the  needs 
of  our  kids.  Let's  get  that  control  back 
where  it  belongs— in  the  hands  of  the 
school  board."  A  New  Jersey  board 
member  said:  "Teachers  should  remem- 
ber that  he  who  pays  the  piper  can  call 
the  tune." 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  voters  said 
schools  should  pay  for  professional  de- 
velopment meetings  but  that  those  meet- 
ings should  be  held  during  nonschool 
time;  an  equal  percentage  of  voters  said 
that  not  only  should  professional  de- 
velopment be  held  during  nonschool 
time  but  that  teachers  should  pay  for  it 


themselves.  About  that  latter  course, 
one  board  member  stated:  "I  think  it  is 
the  right  answer,  but  it  would  get 
teacher  union  leaders  up  in  arms.  And, 
after  all,  it  might  be  cheaper  to  put  up 
with  unnecessary  teacher  training  days 
than  to  suffer  through  a  strike." 

Only  nine  percent  of  respondents  said 
that  school  boards  should  keep  hands 
off  teacher  development.  A  school  prin- 
cipal from  Oregon  stated  that  "school 
boards  should  not  meddle  in  education 
other  than  to  provide  local  input."  An 
Ohio  school  board  member  told  us  of 
his  district's  program:  "Our  board  is 
aware  of  inservice  training,  but  leaves 
the  particulars  of  what  is  taught  to  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers. ' '  D 
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Get  to  know  colleges 

tCofilimted/rom  page  30.) 

live  or  incumbent  administrators  (in- 
cluding administrator  internships  and 
inservice  programs  for  veteran  adminis- 
trators) could  be  strengthened  by  the  in- 
volvcfnent  of  selected  professors  work- 
ing side  by  side  with  school  system  per- 
sonnel and  serving  as  program  advisors, 
instructors  or  both. 

•  Use  university  personnel  lo  help 
conduct  training  programs  for  school 
board  members.  College  people  can 
help  orient  new  school  board  members 
in  education-related  issues  and  can  keep 
the  old-iimcrs  updated.  These  board 
training  programs  might  include  spe- 
cific problem-solving  exercises,  reports 
on  a  system's  local  demographic 
changes,  lectures  on  recent  changes  in 
law,  and  analyses  of  a  system's  tax 
structures. 

•  Collaborate  in  carrying  out  re- 
search. One  traditional  view  of  school 
board  members  is  that  they  are  ignorant 
of  and  couldn't  care  less  about  educa- 
tional research.  This  will  change  when 
school  systems  and  colleges  of  educa- 
tion cooperate  on  research.  College  fac- 
ulty members  who  are  fulfilling  dis- 
sertation requirements  might  be  en- 
couraged to  use  the  ltx:al  schools  as  a 
data  collecting  source — subject  to  local 
board  policy,  of  course.  In  some  school 
systems,  seed  money  is  included  in  the 
budget  as  a  way  of  encouraging  in- 
dividual teachers  to  help  create  innova- 
tive programs;  college  professors  can 
help  with  such  efforts— as  members  of 
panels  created  to  award  such  research 
grants  or  as  consultants  to  the  recipi- 
ents. Not  to  be  overlooked  are  the  many 
opportunities  that  exist  for  selected 
school  system  and  college  faculty  mem- 
bers lo  carry  out  studies  in  which  both 
parties  have  a  common  interest.  In  this 
way,  a  school  system's  problems  can  re- 
ceive serious  study,  and  a  college  can  be- 
come involved  in  practical  rather  than 
theoretical  research. 

•  Create  curriculum  libraries.  Some 
school  systems  se[  aside  money  for  the 
development  of  curriculum  libraries, 
and  colleges  of  education  often  do  the 
same.  Wide  assortments  of  curriculum 
matters  are  stored  in  these  libraries,  in- 
cluding items  developed  locally  and 
items  procured  from  school  systems 
around  the  country.  By  centralizing 
campus  and  school  curriculum  libraries, 
collection  size  can  be  increased  while 
costs  arc  reduced.  C 
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DestSjuatioti: 
Oblivion 

Steel  rails  first  bound  our  nation  together 
many  of  America's  unique  train  stations  face  bleak 
futures  or  total  destruction 
What  a  shame  to  lose  them! 

In  some  parts  of  America,  concerned  people  have 
found  innovative  and  modern  uses  for  these  old 
structures.  They've  been  rejuvenated  as  banks,  res- 
tuuraiits,  apartments  and  shops. 

You  too  can  help  save  America's  historic 
buildings.   Join   The   National  Trust   for 
Historic  Prescr\'ation.  For  more  infor- 
mation, write  Membership  Depart- 
ment. OiTlce  of  Public  Affairs,  The 
National    Trust   for    Historic 
Preservation,  740  .Jackson 
Place.  NW. 
Washington.      - « 
DC  20006 


SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  CLIMATE  SURVEY 

How  do  your  constituents  feel  obout  their  schools?  Consider  not  just  the 
individuals  or  groups  who  attend  school  board  meetings,  but  the  m^erity  of 
the  tsxpoyari. 

Would  you  like  to  know  whot  support  there  is  for  existing  school  pro- 
grams or  what  new  programs  are  neeiled? 

The  School -Community  Climote  Survey  is  on  organiied,  systemotic 
method  for  identifying  ond  docwneoling  the  percoptions  of  your  educotionol 
community.  The  survey  provides  answers  to  questions  concerning  the  woys  in 
which  services  and  progroms  currently  operate  os  well  os  the  ways  in  which 
they  should  operole.  SCCS  hos  been  successfully  used  in  school  systems 
around  the  country. 

SCCS  is  0  complete  package  that  enables  you  to  conduct  the  survey 
yourself.  You  receive^  Individually  designed  survey  questionnaires  for  stu- 
dents, faculty,  porents,  ond  community  ot  iorge  as  well  as  for  adminisirolors 
and  board  members.  (Tfiere  is  olso  the  flexibility  for  you  to  design  special 
questions  Thot  hove  local  significance.) 

The  survey  can  be  administered  in  oil  sizes  and  types  of  school  and/or 
college  systems. 

For  further  information,  please  contoct; 

#Bdtteile 

Cenler  toe  Improved  Education 

SOS  King  Avenue 

Columbus,  Ohio  43201 

(614)424-7181/5577 

Boltelle  is  lh«  lorgetl,  imtapendem,  nonprofit  iponiored  reiearch  inltitut*  in 
ihe  world.  The  Center  for  Improved  Educal-on,  a  porl  of  the  Co'umbui  Divtjion 
o(  Boltelle  Memoriol  Institute,  wos  titablistwd  'o  help  intreose  human  ef- 


(For  details,  circle  M  oivreplj  catd.l 
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niost  I  could  make  as  a  park  ranger? 

Even.'  Friday,  eighth  graders  in  the  Careers  Class  at  HeiTtage  Junior  High  School. 
'  Hill,  N.J,,  throw  questions  at  a  leader  in  a  vocational  field  of  their  own  choosing.  And  ^i 
b!e  class  hears  the  answers.  For  they  use  a  Bell  System  conference  telephone,  with  two 
ophones  and  a  s|)eaker,  in  a  system  worked  out  with  Bell  Account  Representatives. 

Using  the  same  system,  parents  of  seventh  graders  in  the  Communications  class  call  iii. 
5tcn  to  their  children's  classroom  speeches. 

Classroom  conferencing  has  proven  to  be  an  effective  and  surprisingly  inexpenave 
ducation.  For  one  thing,  it  can  help  to  stretch  your  school's  field  trip  budget. 

Other  systems,  even  more  innovative,  have  grown  out  of  our  two-year  study  of  schod^ 
nunicatioiis.  If  you  haven't  talked  systems  with  your  problem-solving  Bell  Account  Rep  lal 
r  schtxjl  could  be  missing  something. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 
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Views 


Fight  the  federal  bargaining  bill 


By  Margaret  S.  Buvinger 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

A  federal  collective  bargaining  bill 
for  public  employes  probably  will  be 
mulled  this  year  by  the  new  Congress. 
The  concept,  with  all  its  frightening 
possibilities  for  school  board  mem- 
bers, has  reared  before  though  not  in 
the  past  year. 

Perhaps  its  most  lethal  threat  to  lo- 
cal control  of  education  is  the  bill's 
perennial  provisions  for  settlement  of 
disagreements  at  the  federal  level. 
Binding  arbitration  at  the  local  level 
is  bad  enough.  School  districts  have 
so  many  limitations,  both  legal  and 
practical,  on  their  abilities  to  raise 
additional  funds  that  ultimate  de- 
cisions on  financial  matters  must  be 
in  the  hands  of  local  boards  rather 
than  third  parties.  This  problem  cer- 
tainly would  be  compounded  by  the 


presence  of  federal  arbitrators  who, 
at  best,  would  have  difficulty  under- 
standing— in  the  short  time  usually 
available  for  consideration  of  im- 
passes— the  full  impact  of  decisions 
on  the  particular  local  situation. 

With  school  districts  facing  de- 
mands to  provide  increased  services 
in  such  expensive  areas  as  education 
of  the  handicapped  and  of  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking students,  it  is  especially 
important  that  local  boards  have  dis- 
cretionary authority  over  the  use  of 
funds.  The  counterforces  of  taxpayer 
pressure  to  reduce  expenditures — and 
actual  income  cutbacks  in  many 
localities — have  placed  additional  re- 
strictions on  decisions  by  school 
boards. 

We  believe  strongly  in  the  principle 
of  local  control  of  public  education. 
This  requires  responsible,  informed 
local  board  members  who  will  devote 
the  time  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  best 


decisions  possible  concerning  the 
operation  of  their  own  schools.  We 
will  work  diligently  for  the  right  to 
make  all  final  decisions  about  the 
operation  of  local  schools  at  the  local 
level. 

Interests  pushing  for  bargaining 
through  federal  management  are  con- 
cerned with  their  own  betterment 
rather  than  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation for  students.  We  hope  that  lo- 
cal school  boards  can.  and  will,  make 
the  best  possible  provisions  for  their 
own  employes,  taking  into  account 
the  particular  circumstances  of  their 
own  financial  situations. 

All  of  us,  as  local  board  members, 
will  be  called  on  in  the  next  few 
months  to  discuss  with  our  congres- 
sional delegations  the  reasons  for  our 
stand.  Let  us  take  the  time  now  to 
study  this  area  of  concern  so  that  we 
may  make  informed  statements  when 
the  time  comes. 


California  boards  battle  vouchers 


/ 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

A  new  assault  against  the  property 
tax  is  being  launched  in  the  state  that 
gave  us  Proposition  13.  It  not  only 
would  end  property  tax  and  other 
local  revenue  support  of  local  public 
education,  but  would  estabhsh  a  hy- 
brid "voucher  plan"  to  finance  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  alike.  It*s 
packaged  with  an  attractive  title:  The 
"Family  Choice  Initiative." 

Under  the  scheme,  California's  K- 
12  public  school  system  would,  as  a 
practical  matter,  be  abolished  and  re- 
placed with  a  system  of  "common 
schools"  comprising  present-day  pub- 
lic schools  and  certified  "private 
scholarship  schools."  Funding  for  the 
"common  schools"  would  be  allo- 
cated to  parents,  rather  than  to  school 
d/strjcts.    In   the  form   of   ''scholar- 

'^"  available   to  any  school-age 


Spending  limits  would  be  imposed 
on  the  "common  schools"  and  the 
public  schools  would  compete  with 
the  "private  scholarship  schools"  for 
students  under  a  formula  that 
restricts  the  taxpayers'  share  of  sup- 
porting the  "private  scholarship 
schools"  to  an  amount  10  percent  less 
than  the  cost  of  educating  youngsters 
in  the  public  schools. 

There's  more.  The  total  spending 
limit  for  educating  students  in  public 
K-12  schools  from  1980  through  1985 
would  be  set  at  the  1979-80  base  level, 
which  would  be  adjusted  each  year 
by  the  percentage  change  in  per 
ca'jpWa  personal  income  in  the  preced- 
ing year — except  that,  if  the  student 
enrollment  in  the  public  schools  drops 
below  one-fourth  of  California's  total 
elementary  and  secondary-age  young- 
sters, the  cost  limitation  would  not  be 
applicable.  Oh,  yes,  and  the  "private 
scholarship  schools"  would  have  ex- 
clusive  authority  to  determine  lYie 
professional  and  personal  quaUiica- 


tions  of  their  own  teachers. 

The  threat  to  the  public  schools 
posed  by  this  scheme  is  being  taken  in 
deadly  earnest  by  the  California 
School  Boards  Association  (cs.b.a). 
Wiser  in  the  ways  of  presenting  facts 
to  voters  since  the  mauling  public 
school  advocates  received  at  the  polls 
when  Proposition  13  was  approved, 
CS.B.A.  already  is  moving  forward  to 
play  a  leading  role  in  a  developing 
coalition  to  thwart  the  destruction  of 
the  public  schools.  And  nsba,  in  its 
role  as  a  nationwide  clearinghouse  of 
information  on  school  governance,  is 
establishing  an  advisory  committee  to 
counsel  c  s  b.a.  on  plans  formulated  in 
other  states  for  combating  "voucher 
plan"  and  spending-limit  initiatives 
that  might  seriously  damage  our  public 
schools. 

Certainly,  school  board  members 
must  be  in  the  forefront  of  the  emerg- 
ing battle  in  California,  and  it's 
VveaiVeiv\tv%  VVv^V  es»  K  Vvas  resolved  to 


i 


The  1979  NSBA  Cemention 
woift  bo  al  fun  and  games. 


No  sjrreee,  Bob,  it  sure  won't  be!  For  more 
than  three  decades,  the  educational  pro- 
gramming of  the  Annual  Convention  and 
Exposition  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  has  covered  the  subjects  that 
school  board  members  and  school  admini- 
strators need  the  most.  And  this  year's  con- 
vention will  follow  that  tradition. 


The  39th  Annual  Convention,  to  be  held 
April  21-24  in  Miami  Beach,  will  offer  dozens 
of  opportunities  to  find  new  solutions  and  fresh 
approaches  to  old  problems.  There  will  be 
clinics,  exhibits,  special  interest  sessions,  and 
nationally  renowned  speakers . . .  speakers 
including 


^JkwMf. 


WALTER  CRONKITE   . .  a  legend  on 
national  televrsion      most  trusted  man  in 
America      CBS-TV  cof  responcJent 
since  1950 


JULIAN  BOND     civil  and  human  righls 
activist  .  embodiment  o(  the  New  Politics 
Georgia  state  senalof 


LOUIS  RUKEYSER  .  televisions  too 
financial  expert    author,  Hon  to  Make 
Money  in  mil  Street     host  of  PBS  s 
mil  Street  Week 


Of  course,  no  convention  is  complete  without  a  "wee  bit  of  fun" 
and  so  we  offer 


BILL  COSBY    one  of  America  s  best 
loved  comedians     an  evening  of  wil  on 
Saturday 


HENRY  tVlANCINI      synonymous  with 
Ihe  world  of  music     winner  of  numerous 
awards  tor  his  musical  scores  including 
Breaktastai  Titlanys. 


PEG  BRACKEN  delightfully  wilty  author 
o1  Tne  I  Hate  to  Cook  Book  .  syndicated 
columnist     Spouses  Luncheon  speaker. 


REGISTER  NOW  for  the  1979  NSBA  Convention  in  Miami  Beach  [April  21-24] 

. .  .the  "refueling  place  for  those  who  lead  the  public  schools." 

For  more  information,  wnle  or  call. 

CONVENTION  REGISTRAR 
National  School  Boards  Association 

l055ThomasJeffersonSt  NW 

Washington  DC  20007 

202/337-7666 


.  serving  American  educalion 
through  schocfctoai'ifeafte^'aw.'?! 
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Beef  EDCORBtm.  If  school  administra- 
tors think  they  get  slammed  around  a  lot 
by  school  boards  and  the  public,  con- 
sider Ida  Brown  of  Memphis.  For  a  sec- 
ond lime  in  sn  months.  Brown  was 
knocked  out  of  bcr  bathroom  by  a  run- 
away meat  truck.  In  her  latest  encoun- 
ter, Brown  was  stepping  into  her  bath- 
tub when  a  truck  owned  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Meat-Poultry  and  Egg  Company 
rolled  down  a  hill  and  slammed  into  her 
bathroom  wall.  "I  had  one  foot  in  the 
tub  when  the  truck  rammed  against  the 
wall  and  knocked  me  clean  out  of  the 
tub,"  she  says.  According  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  it  was  the  same  truck  that 
only  six  months  ago  hit  her  bathroom 
and  knocked  Ida  over  the  toilet. 


il.  "If  you  can  read  this, 
thank  your  teacher."  Bumper  stickers 
aad  biHboards  bearing  that  message  re- 
cently have  popped  up  all  over  Mary- 
land as  a  part  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachas'  Association  S38,000  media 


How  to  make  over 
100  copies  a  minute 

in  5  colors  for 
less  than  I?  a  copy. 


campaign  "to  renew  our  partnership 
with  parents."  (If  one  can't  read  the  slo- 
gan, whom  should  one  thank?) 

The  modest  media  blitz  on  behalf  of 
Maryland  teachers  also  inchidcs  a 
catchy  jingle:  "There's  a  time  in  every- 
one's life  when  they  need  someone  who 
cares/Someone  to  guide  them,  and  to 
help  them  prepare  for  the  world  out 
there."  The  sentiment  is  flne,  but  the 
plural  pronoun — they — is  not.  Picky 
picky?  Maryland  is  not  alone  in  its  cam- 
paign to  improve  teacher's  images.  In 
New  Jersey,  the  teacher  union  is  spend- 
ing more  than  S250,000  this  year  in  an 
effort  "to  cement  ties  between  parents 
and  teachers." 


PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

pMfcMioiMi     NoticM/CbttifiMi    AdverNw 

mcnti   are   available   to    individuals   and 

groups  m  ancVor  serving  the  school  field. 

They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  MO  per  column 

inch.  Material  must  be  received  by  the  20th 

of  the  month,  rwo  months  preceding  the 

month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 

Prodvctkin  Editor 

The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 

1055  Thoma*  leHereon  SI.  N.W. 

Waihinglon,  D.C.  20m7 
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coming 


•  34th  annual  conftrence  of  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment. For  more  information,  write  Sarah  Ar- 
UDgton,  A.S.C.D.,  1701  K  S[„  N.W.,  Wash- 
inston,  DC.  20006.  InDetroit,  March  3-7. 

•  Legislative  and  policy  action  conference 
of  Council  of  Great  City  Schools.  For  more 
infonnaiioD,  write  Sam  Husk.  Council  of 
Great  City  Schools,  1707  H  St.,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  In  Washington.  March  4-7. 

•Annual  convention  of  Notional  Associa- 
tion of  Elementary  School  Principals.  For 
more  informatkin,  write  Helen  Dofarowotski, 
N.A.E.S.P.,  ISOl  N.  Moore  St..  Arlington, 
Va.  22209.  In  Washington.  March  24-28. 

•  Simte/ provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  more  tiifomution,  get 
in  touch  with  association  headquarters  in 
your  stale  or  province.  Kentucky,  in  Louis- 
ville, March  3-S:  Manitoba,  in  Winnipeg, 
March  22-24. 


ILLUSTRATION  CREDITS 

P  21  lllustraiion  bv  the  Commercial  Ap- 
peal. Memphis  Pp.  22-24:  Photos  cour- 
tesy Memphis  Public  Schools.  Pp.  37,  39, 
40  Illustrations  by  PhillipCill. 
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SERVICE 

FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  /or  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  cards  next  to  page  42  of  this  is- 
sue. (You  can't  miss  them;  they're 
bright  yellow.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  [postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  SchooJ  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 

FEBRUARY  ADVERTISERS 
Circle  Page 

16  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty 11 

American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph Co 4*^9 

26    ARA  Food  Services 20 

110  AR A  Transportation 

Croup inside  back  cover 

29  Batlelle     4S 

24  BusCon 15 

17  Carpenter  Body  Works,  Inc 19 

14  Checkpoint  Systems,  Inc 3 

21  KenCookEducationalSystems  .  16 
61  Oartnell     Board  Action  card* 

22  TheDelmerF  Harris  Co..  Inc 17 

23  Drtto 1« 

25  Ditto 52 

109  Could inside  front  cover 

26  Hamilton  Watch 41 

19  International  Cold  Storage 13 

15  Monroe  TheCalculatorCo 5 

20  Motorola  Inc 7 

NSB  A/Con  vent  ion 51 

74  NSBA/Direct  Affiliate 6 

16  Scholastic  Magazines 6 

12  Servomation  Corp 2 

30  r.-.ilhsonian  SHde  Series 46 

31  Travelram 47 

60  Tru-Flen Board  Action  card* 

27  Ward  Bus 26-27 

111  Ward  Bus  back  cover 
"See  Board/ Act  ion  section,  pages  9-10 
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Deu  hard  iBseee  you 
denlliavete  leans. 


Shock  loading.  It's  caused  by 
abrupt  transfer  of  torque  from  engine 
to  drive  train.  Whicfi  is  wfiat  you  get— in 
spades— with  most  shifts  of  a  manual 
transmission. 

It  can  cost  you  a  drive  shaft,  a  ring 
and  pinion  set  or  a  U-joint. 

And  the  best  way  you  can  cut  down 
on  shock  loading  is  to  cut  down  on 
shifting— which  isn't  as  hard  as  it 


sounds.  It's  as  simple,  in  fact,  as 
making  sure  your  new  transmissions 
are  Allison  Automatics. 

It  just  stands  to  reason.  There's  no 
clutch.  No  shifts  to  make  (or  miss). 
No  jolting  from  gear  to  gear.  Torque  is 
transmitted  smoothly  and  gradually 
so  there's  less  pain  and  strain  on  the 
entire  drive  train.  Plus,  vibration  Is 
reduced  all  over  the  vehicle.  And  that 
means  nothing  but  good  for  vehicle  life. 

Now,  consider  some  of  the  more 
obvious  advantages  you  get  with  auto- 
matics. Ease  of  operation.  Less  driver 
training.  Improved  productivity. 

Put  it  all  together  and  we  think 
you're  going  to  do  some  serious  think- 
ing about  Allison  Automatics  in  your 
fleet. 

You  might  even  try  one  out. 

Which  should  be  the  only  lesson 
you'll  ever  need. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  about 
the  Allison  Automatics,  just  call  1-800- 
521-0120  (in  Michigan,  1-800-572-2424) 
toll-free,  and  we'll  get  it  out  to  you 

fast.  Or  write  Norm  

Eggers,  Sales  Manager, 
Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  P.O. 
Box  81 ,  Birmingham,  Ml  48012. 
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write  us  a  letter 


Addreit  IcHert  to:  Editor,  The  American 
School  Board  fournal.  10SS  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St  N.W.,  Washinglon,  D.C  20007. 

P<perb<ck  savings 

^ir:  Your  cost-cuiiing  article  (One  hun- 
dred ways  to  cut  costs  in  your  school 
system,  iournal,  October  1978)  was  ex- 
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guide  for  $7.65. 
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cellent.  As  a  former  school  administra- 
tor, 1  found  the  ideas  most  stimulating. 

However,  there  was  one  glaring  omis- 
sion: the  purchase  of  paperbacks  (for 
instruction)  rather  than  hardcover  texts. 
Paperbacks  arc  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
hardcover  books  and  a  broad  selection 
is  available. 
Adele  Satz 

Education  sales  manager 
The  New  American  Library,  Inc. 
BergenHeld,  N.J. 

Music  story  dissonance 
stR:  The  board  of  education  and  ad- 
ministrative staff  of  our  district  are  con- 
cerned about  inaccuracies  appearing  in 
Constance    Kurz's    article   (Cut    Your 
music  program?  Sure— if  educational 
dissonance  is  your  objective,  December 
1978).    Alan    D.    Roselicb,   who   was 
quoted  in  the  article,  addresses  the  inac- 
curacies in  the  following  letter.   The 
board  and  staff  agree  with  Mr.  Roselieb 
that  the  false  implications  in  the  article 
are  far-reaching. 
Arthur  C.  Wiscombe 
Superintendent 
Grade  School  District  58 
Downers  Grove,  111. 

sir:  My  comments  to  Ms.  Kurz,  related 
to  her  in  a  telephone  conversation,  were 
taken  out  of  context  and  reported  in  her 
article  with  substantial  inaccuracies. 
Her  reference  to  the  budget  cuts  is  cor- 
rect in  the  general  amount  {S400,000), 
but  she  erroneously  stated  that  these 
cuts  applied  totally  to  the  "elementary 
and  junior  high  music  programs."  She 
failed  to  mention  that  the  general  music 
program  was  retained,  falsely  stating, 
"The  music  program  in  these  grades  (in- 
volving 600  students)  was  completely 
dropped,  and  half  the  music  faculty  was 


laid  off,  although  high  school  music  was 
retained."  In  my  comments  to  her,  1 
was  very  specific  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  budget  cuts  and  the  differentia- 
tions between  the  instrumental  and  gen- 
eral music  programs  as  well  as  staffing 
implications  for  each. 

While  her  comments  about  the 
board's  role  in  establishing  (or,  as  I 
said,  cooperating  with  the  establishment 
oO  a  tuition-based  music  instruction 
program  are  at  best  an  oversimplifica- 
tion of  what  actually  transpired,  her  re- 
porting of  the  participation  is  totally  in- 
accurate: "Participation  in  the  'pay-to- 
play'  program  is  running  one-half  to 
two-thirds  below  normal,  and  the 
school  board's  decision  has  been  met 
with  much  public  outcry."  What  I 
stated  to  her  was,  in  fact,  that  the  stu- 
dent participation  is  running  from  one- 
half  to  two-thirds  of  last  year's  instru- 
mental enrollment  and  that  I  was 
genuinely  appreciative  of  the  efforts  of 
the  school  board,  administration,  and 
our  concerned  parents  of  the  Junior 
Music  Association  in  behalf  of  the 
establishment  of  a  tuition-based  alterna- 
tive instrumental  program  to  offset  the 
impact  of  losing  our  board -sup  ported 
instrumental  program.  Ms.  Kurz  left  her 
readers  with  the  implication  that  there 
has  been  a  public  outcry  over  (he 
board's  decision  to  cooperate  with  an 
alternative  tuition- based  instrumental 
instruction  program.  Such  an  implica- 
tion is  totally  false  and  most  unfor- 
tunate, especially  considering  the  poten- 
tial influence  this  article  might  have 
upon  other  boards  of  education  facing 
similar  financial  crises. 
Alan  D.  Roselieb 
Director  of  Bands 
South  High  School 
Downers  Grove,  111. 


PROGRAMS  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION  announce 
workshops  in  EVALUAHON  AND  MEASUREMENT 
DostoaMoss.  Spring  1979 


•  Holistic  Essay  Scoring  (March  6/May  23) 

•  Organizing,  Managing,  and  Evaluating 
Programs  for  Gifted  and  Talented  Students 
(May  21-22) 

•  Assessment  of  Minimum  Competency  In 
Basic  Skills  (May  24-25) 


These  and  other  workshops  on  evaluation 
can  be  tailored  to  your  needs  and  presented 
in  your  district.  We  offer  workshop  packages 
with  texts  and  support  materials  on  Legal 
Issues  in  Teacher  Evaluation  and  the 
Evaluation  linprovement  Program.  Call  Jane 
M.  Williams  on  ext.  3120. 


Educatlonil  TaallnB  SmtIc* 


(For details,  circle  81  on  reply  card.) 
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books 


If  nonvoters  ever  get  a  leader,  watch  out 


By  Jerome  Cramer 

As  politicians,  school  board  members 
may  be  acutely  aware  of  the  70  million 
nonvoters  in  the  United  States.  After 
all,  elected  school  board  members 
know — or  should  know — how  to  sniff 
out  the  few  voters  who  do  bother  to  cast 
ballots  for  school  board  contests,  and 
Machiavellian  board  members  might 
even  have  found  a  way  to  use  nonvoters 
to  help  win  elections. 

Arthur  T.  Hadley's  The  Empty 
Polling  Booth  is  a  brief,  readable  and 
fascinating  look  at  nonvoters — who 
they  are,  why  they  don't  vote,  and  what 
might  happen  to  America  if  they  did. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  finding 
Hadley  offers  is  a  debunking  of  the 
stereotype  of  the  nonvoter  as  "Boobus 
Americanus.*'  In  fact,  with  some  slight 
tilt  toward  being  poor,  black,  unedu- 
cated and  cynical,  nonvoters  are  very 
much  like  those  who  regularly  cast  bal- 
lots each  election  day.  (In  fact,  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  groups  of  nonvoters 
is  made  up  of  wealthy  and  educated 
young  people.)  The  only  major  differ- 
ence Hadley  could  find  between  voters 
and  nonvoters  is  the  latter*s  overriding 
belief  that  luck  rather  than  planning 
shapes  their  lives.  Hadley  says  that  64 
p)ercent  of  nonvoters  believe  that  re- 
gardless of  who  is  elected  to  public  of- 
fice, luck  will  control  the  course  of 
human  events. 

Hadley  finds  this  cynical  attitude  dan- 
gerous: "Nonvoters  tap  our  political 
system  with  an  explosive  mass,  waiting 
for  some  trigger  to  change  the  course  of 
history."  He  explains:  "Voters  by  their 
nature  and  by  the  act  of  voting  have 
made  a  commitment  to  a  party,  a  cause, 
an  idea.  They  make  basic  shifts  in  al- 

Jerome  Cramer,  managing  editor  of  the 
JOURNAL,  once  served  as  press  secretary  in  a 
congressional  campaign;  less  than  half  the 


The  Empty 
Foiling  Booth 

By  Arthur  T.  Hadley 
179 pp.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J. 

Prentice-Hall.  $8.95 

This  book  may  be  purchased 

directly  from: 

Prentice-Hall  Publishing  Company 

Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.  07632 

(Enclose  check  for  $8. 95 

payable  to  Prentice-Hall  Publishing) 


liances  slowly,  if  at  all.  Nonvoters  .  .  . 
hold  no  such  convictions.  They  can  shift 
their  views  or  form  alliances  suddenly, 
dramatically.  Because  of  the  present 
large  pool  of  nonvoters,  the  future  of 
our  country  could  substantially  change 
in  any  coming  election.** 

In  conducting  this  research  on  the 
nonvoter,  Hadley  joined  forces  with 
Robert  Teeter,  Richard  Nixon*s  former 
pollster,  and  together  they  found  that  it 
was  not  issues  that  would  bring  non- 
voters  back  to  the  polls.  What  this  mass 
of  70  million  is  waiting  for,  Hadley 
says,  is  a  politician,  a  leader  they  can 
trust.  But  too  many  politicians  already 
understand  this  popular  desire  for  pleas- 
ing personalities.  The  result:  A  depress- 
ing trend  that  has  politicians  concerned 
with  improving  images  while  ignoring 
difficult  problems. 

The  danger  of  voting  for  personalities 
(as  recent  history  has  shown)  is  that  our 
large  block  of  nonvoters  could  flock  to 
a  demagogue  who  appeals  to  the  raw 
and  hidden  nerves  of  the  population,  a 
demagogue  who  promises  relief  from 
the  hard  and  realistic  choices  that  most 
elected  officials  understand  are  the  real 
tasks  of  political  leadership. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  portion 
of  The  Empty  Polling  Booth  is  Hadley*s 
discussion  of  democracies  and  how  they 


operate  with  only  a  few  citizens  voting. 
Hadley  points  out,  for  example,  that 
America  is  politically  more  stable  than 
is  Italy,  even  though  54  percent  of  eligi- 
ble Americans  recently  bothered  to  vote 
as  compared  to  Italy*s  93  percent  who 
regularly  cast  ballots.  A  large  percent- 
age of  voters,  therefore,  does  not  neces- 
sarily make  for  enlightened  political 
leadership. 

Hadley  points  out,  in  fact,  that 
"smart  politicians'*  have  taken  polls  to 
help  win  elections  with  small  voter  turn- 
outs. (He  mentions  the  case  of  a  group 
that  wanted  to  pass  an  open  housing  law 
in  a  particular  community.  After  the 
referendum  was  defeated  on  the  first 
ballot,  the  group  took  a  poll  and  discov- 
ered that,  in  general,  males  were  against 
the  law,  females  favored  the  law,  but 
also  that  a  substantial  number  of  males 
traveled  or  were  inclined  not  to  vote 
during  the  middle  of  the  week.  The 
group  petitioned  to  have  the  election 
with  the  open  housing  referendum  held 
on  a  Wednesday.  The  result:  A  large 
number  of  females  voted,  a  smaller 
number  of  males  voted,  and  the  referen- 
dum passed.) 

The  author  does  not  pass  judgment 
on  enfranchisement.  Instead,  Hadley 
suggests  that  the  voters — turned  off  by 
the  poor  leadership  of  professional 
politicians — should  be  given  the  chance 
to  vote  for  fresh  faces  and  candidates 
who  have  not  been  corrupted  by  "the 
system.**  To  accomplish  this  end,  Had- 
ley would  like  to  see  elected  officials 
serve  no  more  than  eight  years  with  a 
forced  four-year  retirement  before  they 
could  reenter  political  life.  As  Hadley 
points  out,  nonvoters  are  not  fools; 
they're  just  sick  of  the  senators  and  gov- 
ernors and  congressmen  who  rake  us 
over  with  their  dumb  or  self-interested 
decisions— and  then  turn  up  on  election 
day  asking  for  our  votes  so  they  can  get 
back  into  office  and  do  it  to  us  again.  D 
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"Competent  and 

professional... 

Congenial  working^ 

relationship." 


From  24,000  to  30,000  students  are  transported  by 
bus  to  and  from  sctxwl  daily  in  ttie  Norfotk,  Virginia, 
Public  Schools.  In  aH,  260  buses  accommodate  the 
district's  staggered  school  schedules. 

"We  have  contracted  with  ARA  for  our  pupil 
transportation  for  three  years,"  notes  Dr.  Albert  L. 
Ayars,  Superintendent.  "We  have  found  the  ARA  people 
to  be  competent  and  profes^nal  in  tf>eir  conduct  of 
ttie  service  and  our  working  relationship  has  tieen  a 
congenial  one." 


Dr.  AlbMt  L.  Ayart 

Sup9rk}t9ndenl,  Norfolk  Public  Schools 
Norfolk,  Virginia 

Further,  Dr.  Ayars  adds:  "Discipline  on  the  buses 
has  improved.  And  local  managers  work  with  us  in  very 
much  the  same  manner  as  would  our  own  emftoyees." 

If  your  school  dlstrtet  operates  or  contracts  for 
75  or  more  buses,  charges  are  we  can  h^p  you  find  a 
more  effective,  more  efficient,  safer  pupil  transportation 
system.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  evaluate 
your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


ARA  TRANSPORTATION  GROUP 

16255  Ventura  Blvd.  •  Encino,  California  91 436  •  213/989-1665 
^  (For  details,  circle  80  on  reply  cord.) 


Proceed  with 
Caution... 
Protect  Yburself 
witli 

Stewart  Smitli's 
Scliooi  Board 
Liabiiity  Program. 


School  Boards,  officials  and  teachers  have  to  be 
cautious  in  these  times.  One  law  suit  can  ruin  the 
district's  yearly  budget,  and  be  a  personal 
financial  disaster  for  individual  school  officials 
and  teachers. 

STEWART  SMITH  School  Board  Liability 
protection  is  the  most  complete  available.  It  covers 
the  school  district  and  all  officials  and  teachers 
named  under  the  policy. 

For  complete  information,  send  the  coupon 
below  to  the  STEWART  SMITH  office  nearest  you. 
We  will  send  your  broker  or  agent  a 
School  Board  Liabiiity  kit 


L 


SteWSrt  Smii 

Mamber  of  Stswart  Wrightson  Inauranca  Qroup 


8204  Elmbrook  Oriv* 


)i  Angelas.  CA  MOOS 


PLEASE  SEND  STEWART  SMITH 
SCHOOL  BOARD  LIABILITY  KIT 


<    Toronto.  Onlaiio 


/^For  details,  circle  83  on  reply  card.) 


Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  . . . 


.  .  .  classroom 
equipment  and 
furniture 

Can  you  list  ten  characteristics  that 
school  systems  would  like  to  apply  to 
learning  spaces,  classroom  equipment 
and  furniture?  You*re  right  if  you 
guessed  modular,  mobile,  divisible, 
multipurpose,  portable,  self-contained, 
pre-engineered,  self-storing,  expand- 
able, convertible.  But  one  word  says  it 
all:  flexibility. 

Flexibility  is  essential  if  schools  are  to 
respond  efficiently  to  changes  in  enroll- 
ment, cuts  in  budget,  and  new  develop- 
ments in  teaching  techniques.  The  right 
ideas  and  equipment  can  increase  the 
versatility  of  existing  space  and  pro- 
grams. What  follows  are  some  of  the 
possibilities. 

Gymnasiums.  A  '*shell  system**  (sets 
of  wall  panels  assembled  on  tubular 
steel  framing  or  attached  to  rollaway 
frames)  can  turn  a  gymnasium  into  a 
performing  area.  The  shell  surrounds 
instrumental  or  vocal  groups  to  give 
both  visual  and  sound  control.  Features 
to  look  for:  tiered  steps,  canopy  angle 
adjustment,  and  easy  disassembling 
panels  that  can  be  stacked  with  legs  re- 
moved or  nested  with  legs  left  on 
(folded,  the  panels  roll  through  stan- 
dard doorways  to  storage). 

Portable  stages  that  set  up  in  the  gym- 
nasium could  be  the  answer  for  special 
events.  Components  can  be  arranged  in 
many  depths,  lengths,  and  elevations 
and  can  be  used  for  extension  of  a 
permanent  stage,  for  runways,  as  ramps 
leading  to  a  stage  or  for  a  theater-in-the- 
round.  Storage  trucks  make  handling 
and  moving  easy.  Accessories  include 
stairway  systems,  back  and  side  railings, 
closure  panels.  Indoor-outdoor  portable 
staging  also  is  available,  some  with  ad- 
justable height  framing. 

Auditoriums.   The   auditorium   that 

For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  article,  the  journal  is  grateful 
to  the  following  companies:  Broadhead-Gar- 
ret,  Cleveland;  The  Macton  Corporation, 
Danbury,  Conn,;  Modernfold,  New  Castle, 
Ind.;  Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Co.,  Toledo; 
and  the  Wenger  Corporation,  Owatonna, 
Minn,  For  more  information,  please  check 
Ousroom  Eqaipment/Fttniitttre,  on  the 
reply  card  facing  page  58. 


can  be  divided  and  frequently  used  is 
more  practical  than  the  conventional 
auditorium  that  is  empty  most  of  the 
time.  The  divisible  auditorium  not  only 
can  provide  several  classrooms,  smaller 
meeting  areas,  lecture  halls,  or  theaters 
for  student  use  during  the  day,  but  may 
encourage  community  use  of  the  facility 
for  adult  programs. 

To  divide  auditoriums,  operable  walls 
can  be  tracked  into  a  variety  of  shapes 
and  sizes.  Also,  structural  turntables 
can  be  used  as  the  base  for  seating  areas 
enclosed  by  semicircular  walls;  if  the 
full  auditorium  is  not  needed,  the  turn- 
tables revolve  180  degrees  to  face  the 
seats  toward  smaller  auditoriums  with 
their  own  unique  visual  and  acoustical 
characteristics. 

Business  education.  Secretarial  train- 
ing desks,  besides  being  offered  in  sev- 
eral sizes,  can  become  L-shaped  with 
either  left-hand  or  right-hand  extensions 
(and  switched  if  necessary)  or  Z-shaped 
with  two  typing  wings.  Heights  are  ad- 
justable; * 'electric  legs**  can  accom- 
modate electric  typewriters;  drawer/file 
units  can  be  added  or  subtracted.  Other 
options  include  modesty  panels,  book 
racks,  lock  boxes.  Bi-level  tables  sup- 
port business  machines  and  calculators 
and  provide  a  work  surface  as  well. 

Industrial  arts.  A  mobile,  self-con- 
tained work  and  tool  center  can  give  stu- 
dents a  variety  of  experiences  in 
working  with  wood,  electricity,  metal 
and  plastics.  The  unit  can  provide  space 
for  hand  and  power  tools,  and  has  side 
panels  with  attached  legs  that  can  be 
turned  into  work-station  tables.  Some 
of  the  mobile  shops,  equipped  with  the 
basic  hand  tools,  are  designed  spe- 
cifically for  the  elementary  level — to  in- 
troduce young  children  to  industrial  arts 
and  crafts. 

Science.  A  portable  laboratory  bench 
can  turn  any  classroom  into  a  science 
lab.  One  self-contained  unit  comes 
equipped  with  fresh  water,  hand  pump 
faucet,  stainless  steel  sink  and  waste 
cans,  tote  trays,  and  aluminum  vertical 
and  cross  rods.  Portable  demonstration 
carts  and  enclosed  laboratory  cabinets 
with  flip-up  work-surface  extenders  can 
be  shared  by  science  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. Some  mobile  storage  units  can  be 
outfitted  with  kits  for  teaching  special 
science  units  such  as  electronics  or 
optics. 

Music.  How  about  pre-engineered, 
sound-controlled  movable  music 
rooms?  Such  units  are  available  in  more 
than  50  sizes  and  can  be  arranged  in 
clusters  or  suites  for  a  built-in  look. 
They  can  be  set  up  for  private  lessons, 
individual  practice,  or  sectional  re- 
hearsals. There  are  other  applications: 
offices,  small  discussion  groups,  coun- 
seling rooms— wherever  and  whenever 
sound  isolation  is  desuabVe. 


You1l  find 

articles  in  The 

American  School 

Board  journal  that 

will  make  you  so  mad 

you  can't  see  straight.  .  . 

and  others  that  you'll  rave 

about—  because  the  JOURNAL 

makes  a  point  of  confronting 

controversy,  by  probing  all  sides 

of  the  toughest  dilemmas  facing 

America's  school  systems. 

Sometimes  it's  strong  stuff— 
and  not  always  what  you  want  to 
hear.  But  it's  the  information  you 
must  have  as  a  decision -maker 
when  faced  with  thorny  prob- 
lems—and the  JOURNAL  is  the 
only  single  place  you'll  find  it. 

The  lOURNAL  won't  always 
make  you  happy,  but  it  will  stim- 
ulate you  to  new  thinking.  For 
everyone  concerned  with  our 
schools— school  board  mem- 
bers, superintendents,  princi- 
pals, business  officials  — it's  sim- 
ply essential  reading. 

Find  out  for  yourself.  Use  the 
coupon  below  to  subscribe  to 
the  straightforward  American 
School  Board  Journal.  You'll  re- 
ceive twelve  monthly  issues  for 
just  $24.  Mail  it  today. 


The  American 
School  Board  Journal 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.W. 
Washington.  DC.  20007 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to 
The  American  School  Board  jour- 
nal for  one  year  at  $24. 
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When  ARA  manages 

a  district's  food  service, 

everyone  benefits... 

including  the 

business  official 


"Maybe  ARA  was 

brought  in  to  reduce 

the  deficit,  but  that's 

not  why  they're  still  here 

four  years  later.  I  mean, 

they  did  cut  the  deficit  in  half.  But  we  don't  see  our  food  service  as 

an  impersonal  money  thing.  What's  important  to  us  is  that  ARA  has 

not  fired  one  emptayee.  They  have  gotten  more  meals  to  more 

children,  and  have  gotten  the  students  involved.  They  have  provided 

extra  services— like  an  outdoor  barbecue.  They  have  become  pert  of 

our  community,  attending  all  PTA  meetings  and  representing  the 

food  service. . .  not  ARA.  What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  they  are 

the  professionals.  While  we  control  the  service,  they  are  the  ones  who 

really  know  how  to  run  it.  Each  month  1  go  over  the  Operating 

Statement  with  the  Director,  and  once  a  year  they  make  a  report  to 

our  Board.  Everyone  is  completely  satisfied.  What  more  can  I  say?" 

Thomas  Padden  is  the  Business  Official  of  a  District  served  by  ARA. 


For  a  report  on  ARA  programs,  write  or  call  collect  (215)  574-5234  sERvicEgn 

Mary  Beth  Crimmins,  V.P.,  ARA  School  Food  Service,  Independence  Square  West,  Philadelphia.  PA  19106 
Home  OINMS 

Norlhaut                             Mld-AUanUc                   SouHwm                     CMIral                               MIdWMl  WaiMm                            Soulhwaitarn 

Whila  Plains,  NY  106O4      Rossmoa[,  PA  19010     Allanla.  GA  30329      Biimiagaaai,  Ml  43010     Hosamoal,  1L  60018  EI  Segando,  CA  90345     Irving,  Taias  75062 

19141694-1800                    (215)  537-1900               1404)  325-7990            (313)  644-7SC»                  (312)297-4500  (313)6400750                  1214)438-2646 
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Fill  out.  tear  out  and  mail  this  postage-paid  card  to  order 
a  subscription  to  The  Journal,  Perhaps  your  own,  per- 
sonal subscription,  mailed  directly  to  your  office  or 
home? 

Or,  it  you  re  already  a  regular  reader,  you  can  order  a 
subscription  for  someone  else  —  someone  who  needs 
The  Journal  and  the  valuable,  timely  articles  in  each 
monthly  issue. 
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This  Man  Can  Answer  Your  Questions 


WALTER  CRONKITE ...  a  legend  on  national  television 

will  lead  a  question-and-answer  session 

at  the  Sunday  General  Session! 


...  and  he  will  at  the  1979  NSBA  Convention 
to  be  held  April  21-24  in  Miami  Beach. 

Walter  Cronkite  and  more  than  400  other 
guest  speakers  will  address  themselves  to  the 
day-to-day  concerns  of  school  districts. 
Speakers  including  Louis  Rukeyser  (Amer- 
ica's foremost  economic  commentator), 
Julian  Bond  (Georgia  state  senator  and  long- 
time civil  and  human  rights  activist),  Terry 
Herndon  (executive  director  of  the  National 
Education  Association),  Ruth  Jean  Hinerfeld 
(president  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 


of  the  United  States),  David  Rockefeller  Jr. 
(Chairman,  The  Arts,  Education  and  Ameri- 
cans, Inc.),  Lawrence  A.  Cremin  (president, 
Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University) 
and  James  Guthrie  (professor  of  education. 
University  of  California). 

So  register  now  for  the  1979  NSBA  Con- 
vention ...  the  refueling  place  for  those  who 
lead  the  public  schools.  Come  to  Miami 
Beach,  April  21-24,  and  have  your  questions 
answered. 

For  more  information,  write  or  call: 


CONVENTION  REGISTRAR 

National  School  Boards  Association 

. . .  serving  American  education  through  school  board  leadership 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  N.W. 

Washington. D.C.20007 

(202)337-7666 

Make  your  plans  now  for  the  post-convention  tour  to  COSTA  RICA. 
Write  or  call  NSBA  for  mote  de\.a\\s. 
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the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if  . 


.  .  .  your  principal  followed  orders 
and  perhaps  broke  the  law 

You*re  a  board  member  in  a  small  town  and  one  of  your  high  school  principals  has 
this  standing  rule:  Students  caught  with  cigarettes  will  either  eat  the  cigarettes  or  get  a 
paddling— their  choice. 

When  the  principal  catches  three  teenage  boys  with  cigarettes  in  their  pockets,  he 
reminds  them  of  the  rule:  take  a  paddling  or  eat  the  cigarettes.  One  boy  goes  home 
with  a  sore  rear,  but  the  others  choose  to  eat  the  cigarettes  and  they  get  sick.  When 
their  mothers  call  the  superintendent  to  protest,  he  defends  the  principalis  actions. 
*The  principal  was  justified  because  the  school  board  told  him  to  wipe  out  smoking 
in  the  high  school,'*  the  superintendent  says.  **And  besides,  having  cigarettes  on  cam- 
pus violates  the  school  system's  policies."  The  principal  stands  fast:  **I  gave  the  kids 
a  choice.  They  made  up  their  minds  and  chose  their  own  punishment." 

But  because  of  a  public  outcry,  the  school  board  has  decided  to  hold  a  public 
"airing"  of  the  issue  at  a  regularly  scheduled  meeting.  Each  of  the  parties — the 
school  principal  and  boys*  parents — drag  in  their  attorneys.  In  private  conversations 
the  board  has  backed  the  principal,  but  many  townspeople  clearly  are  angry  and  side 
with  the  parents  of  the  boys.  The  meeting  shows  that  debate  of  the  issue  is  not 
finished. 

What  should  you  do? 

A.  Fire  the  principal.  Cigarette  eating?  Come  on. 

B.  Back  the  school  principal  because  his  authority  and  the  morale  of  school  em- 
ployes will  suffer  without  the  board's  full  support. 

C.  Obtain  expert  medical  advice  on  the  potential  harm  of  eating  cigarette  tobac- 
co and  then  make  a  decision. 

D.  Hold  a  hearing  in  private  on  the  merits  of  the  principal's  actions.  Make  your 
response  based  on  evidence  and  recommendations  presented  at  this  hearing. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
istration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consultants  known  col- 
lectively as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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BUILT    BUSES 


DBTRBUTORS: 


ALABAMA:  Thomw  Built  Bum*.  Inc. 
High  Faint.  NC  (919)  MO-UPl 
ALASKA:  K  &  E  Bus  LioM.  lac. 
Eagfrn  Rivor  1907)  6a6-a8M 
ARIZONA:  ThoRMa  Busm  of  ArizoiM 

ARKANSAS:  Bus  Supply  Compmay.  Inc. 
McCon^,  MS<«)l)«M-2«00 


)  Bu*  SalM  A  Supply.  Inc. 
NMhviile.  TN  (615)  M2-33S6 
Pandw  Equipamu  Co. 
OwflMUin.  MO  (314)  683-6061 

CAUFORNIA:  HoadnimMr  Bua  Sataa  A  Sumiam.  Inc. 
RoMniMd  1213)  962-0909 
COLORADO:  Hmoo.  Inc. 
Sidt  LidM  Qly.  UT  (801 )  9r2- 1581 
OONNECnCirr:  E.  p.  H«yw.  Inc. 
Rocky  HIU  (2031 629-7707 

DBLAWARS:  Pm  Co.  Diatributare,  Inc. 
Ano^^B.  MD  (301 )  36941251 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA:  Pat  Co.  Diatributon.  Inc 

Aanapolia.  MD  (301 1 2890251 

FLORIDA:  VIPlKnaportation.  Inc. 

Orlando  ( 305  >  857-3390 

OGOROIA:  ThomMi  Built  Buaaa.  Inc. 

HighPtoint.  NC  (919)  689-4871 

HAWAII :  Thomaa  Built  Buaea.  Inc. 
High  Ptatnt.  NC  (919)  88»-4871 

IDAHO:  Haaoo.  Inc. 

Salt  I^akeOty.  UT(  80 1)972-1581 

"niomaa  Bus  Saba 

Graat  Falls.  MT  (406)  462-3181 

ILUNOiS:  Chtcago  Bus  Sala».  Inc. 

Croat  wood  (312)  389-0032 

Pondar  Equipment  Company 

Charivston.  MO  (31 4)  683-6051 

INDIANA:  Kariin  Bus  Salsa  A  Scrvica 

Sllvar  Lake  (219)  3S2-2722 

IOWA:  Saf-TLinm-  Bus  Safes.  Inc 

Dm  Moinra  (515)  aS5-60A6 

KANSAS:  Eaaton  Bus  Sarviee.  Inc. 

Ua««nwarth  (913)  682-2244 

KKNTUCKY:  Pbndsr  Equipment  Company 

Charleaton.  MO  (314)  683-6051 

•ftnntsaas  Bus  Safes  and  Supply.  Inc. 
Naahvilfe.  TN  (615)  242-3356 
LOUISIANA:  Kent  Bus  Safes  A  Servioa.  Inc 
Fhikar  (504)748^347 

MAINE:  Day  BrotlM.>n.  Inc. 
Aubum.  MA  (617)  791-7101 

MARYLAND:  Pat  Co.  Distributora.  Inc. 
Annapobs  (301  ( 289-0251 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Day  Brathars.  Inc. 
Auburn  (617)  791-7101 

E.  P.  Hayes.  Inc. 

Rocky  HiU.  CT  (203)  529-7707 

MICHIGAN:  Thomas  Coachca  of  Michigan.  Inc. 
Pbntiac  (313)  373-0001 
Thomas  of  Wisconsin.  Inc. 
Stavms  Point.  WI  (715)  341-2534 

MINNESOIA:  Hogtund  Bus  Company.  Inc. 
MonbocUo<612(  29S-51 19 
Southwest  Bus  Safes  A  Servios 
Hanfey  PsUs  (5071 768-3426 

MISSISSIPPI:  Bus  Supply  Co..  Inc. 
McComb  (601 )  684-2900 

MISSOURI:  Esaton  Bus  S^rxiop,  Inc 
Lsavenworth.  KS  (9131 682-2244 

Ponder  Equipmmt  Co. 
Charleaton  ( 3 14 )  683-605 1 

MONTANA:  Thomas  Bus  Sales 
Great  Falls  (4061  452-3181 

NEBRASKA:  Russ  Kransdy 
Omaha  (402)  733  3542 
NEVADA:  Hasco.  Inc 
Salt  Lake  City.  IfT  (801 )  972- 1581 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE:  Day  Brotharm.  Inc 

Auburn.  MA  (617)  791-7101 

Thomas  Built  Buses  of  Vermont,  Inc. 

Rutland.  VT  (802)  773-9160 

NEW  JERSEY:  Wills  Equipment  Co. 

Mt  Holly  (609)  267  0200 

NEW  MEXICO:  Longhoro  Bus  Safea,  Inc. 
Hottston.  TX  (713)  741-1933 
NEW  YORK:  QuaUtv  Bus  Safea  A  Service.  Inc. 
Havwstraw  (914)  429-'4414 

Thomas  Bus  SaJca  &  Sn'\-iop.  Inc 
DanaviUe  (716)  335-5742 

NORTH  CAROUNA:  Thomas  Built  Buass.  Inc. 
High  Point  (919)889-4871 

NORTH  DAKOTA:  Mi(>trich  A  Sons.  Inc. 
Vslfey  Cit  y  ( 70 1 )  845  1 590 
OHIO:  Thomas  Built  Busen  of  Ohio 
Silver  Lake.  IN  (219)  3.S2  2722 

OKLAHOMA:  Barziel's  Thomas  Bus  Safes  &  Scrvica.  Inc. 

%kon(405)  J.S4-8281 

OREUON :  IVsniAVest  Equipment.  Inc. 
McMinnvilfe  (:>a'l)  472-8491 

PEr^T4SYLVAN1A:  I^M  l^ansportation  Safes.  Inc 

Macungie  i2I'>l  •«7  .MOl 
HWah  Equipmrnt  Co. 
Pittsburgh  1412)  .VKt-2662 

RHODE  ISLAND:  l>My  Rro(hi'r«.  Inc. 
Aubum.  MA(617l7«il  7101 

SOITH  CAROLINA  South  Carolina  Bus  Safea  A  Service.  Inc. 

no«-mf  ( Hti3 1 «;.'» i)OHO 

Sr)UTH  DAKOTA   I>i.trit  h  &  Sons.  Inc 

ViUlcy  Ciiy.  ND  (701 1  M'-  l.VK) 

SouLhwvst  Bub  Snkr*  &  S»>f v  ktf 
Hsnlcy  Kails,  MN  ( V)7l  768  .'WJfi 

TE.NNESSCE :  Tl-nn<>«wr  Bua  Safe*  A  Supply.  Inc. 
.Vashvillf  (bl^»  J42  J.lMi 

TEXAS   Lx>n«)K>m  Bus  Ssjes,  Inc 

Hou«U>n  (71.TI741   14'Z1 

l.TAII;  H.1.K-0.  Inc 

.Salt  Lulsi  CiU  (W1IH7J  J'.fO 

VERMONT   IhcfTuiA  Built  Busc-s  »(  Vrrrnont.  Inc 

RutUintl  i>«)2i7:<  'Hiwi 

VlRtJINIA.  .Sinnv  \J»rrym»iii.  Inc. 

Ru«tSiirp(Xi>ll*,  IJ  ":!:>_>* 

WASHINC.TON:  IV  irL%W«t  Kfjiiipnw'nt.  Inc. 
McMinriMll.-  OKi.'kU.  «7J  .sjm 

UT„ST\TR(;iMA:  Ih..m.«,  Buijf  Busrt..  Inc 
Hijih  Point    NC  iHl'ti  ?<s»<  I.H?) 

WI.S<t>NSIN;  ."v  hoi.il  Uu«  Tl-(tnHportaCic>n  Sp(><-ialij»ts 
Whili>»jrt-r  (  )U)  i~\  :  W2 

"ni4iii>a<   <l  W  Isti'niin.  Im  . 

Slf  V  fn«  I Vunt  (  7  1  . 1  ,M  1  L'r>,l* 

WT()MIN(i:  H.»xo   In^- 

.Sail  l.Akc(.it>.  n"(**)li<i7Jl.">«l 

W(X)I)ST(X'K.  ONTARIO.  CANADA: 

TTioins.«  Built  Buwsof  (^Anudii,  Ltd 

Wuud.i>Ux'ii 
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Theresa  lot  of  "us" 
behind  this  bus. 


Mechanics.  And  parts  specialists.  And  secre- 
taries. And  accountants.  And  finance  experts. 
And  authorities  on  state  and  federal  bus  stan- 
dards. And  acbninjstrators.  And  sales  execu- 
tives. And  experienced  transportation  advisors. 

Vfe're  your  Thomas  Bus  Distributor.  A  lot 
of  people  dedicated  to  helping  you  with  your 
transportation  needs. 

And  there's  a  lot  of  bus  behind  us.  Thomas 
Built  Buses.Witb  quality  features  others  may 
not  offer.  Like  wrap-around  bumpers,  one-piece 
roU  bars,  unique  roof  crash  rails,  extra  durable 
floor  structures,  extra  solid  seats ...  to  mention 
just  a  few.  Features  that  pay  off  in  extra  safety 


for  students  and  extra  economy 
or  you. 

An3^e  have  the  things  you  need  to  keep 
them  running.  K^lacement  parts,  on  hand, 
whenever  you  may  need  them.  Full  service  f  ad- 
litiee,  if  necessary.  Advice  on  driver  training. 
Continuing  counseling  on  financing,  operationE 
replacements,  and  a  lot  more.  A  lot  of  things 
others  can't  or  won't  provide.  Things  you  get 
only  from  us  when  you  buy  our  bus. 

So  when  you  look  at  buses,  look  behind 
them.  You'll  find  us . . .  behind  every  Thomas 
Built  Bus.^  stand  behind  what  we  sell 
because... 


we^re  more  than  iust  bus  salesmen! 

\bur  ^^B  Mstribirtor 


See  Distributor  listing  on  facing  page,  or  write: 
Thomas  BuUt  Buses,  1408  Courtesy 'Ri4.,"ft\^'?aa&,'^^'rV'^"v. 

(For  drttib,  drde  42  on  nf/tj  card.) 
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Board  members  still  view  politics  gingerly 


On  page  36  or  ihis  issue  of  ihe  journal, 
James  R.  Riggs,  president  or  the  In- 
dianapolis school  board,  says  Ihai  for 
school  board  members  to  wield  any  real 
power  they  should  learn  to  imitate  the 
ways  of  savvy  politicians.  A  survey  of 
school  board  members  taken  at  the  1978 
convention  of  Ihe  National  School 
Boards  Association  reveals  that  school 
board  members  may  indeed  be  politi- 
cians, but  many  still  are  reluaant  to 
view  themselves  in  light  of  political 
realities.  What's  more,  this  "nonpoliti- 
cal"  attitude  is  much  stronger  among 
male  board  members  than  among  fe- 
males who  serve  on  school  boards. 

At  the  1978  convention,  1 ,000  school 
board  members  were  asked  whether 
Ihey  thought  a  school  board  should  be 
like  a  legislature  (acting  to  create  poli- 
cies through  open  debate,  overseeing 
implementation  of  policies,  and  acting 
as  a  spokesman  for  Ihe  voters)  or 
whether  it  should  work  like  a  corporate 
board  of  trustees  (setting  up  general 
goals,  periodically  reviewing  with  staff 
the  status  of  the  institution,  and  always 
working  as  a  team  to  support  the  institu- 
tion's work).  A  majority— 56  per- 
cent—said  they  favored  the  corporate 
model  and  would  rather  take  a  more 
passive  and  less  political  role  in  the 
operation  of  public  schools. 

According  to  prior  research,  how- 
ever, the  number  of  board  members 
who  favor  the  corporate  trustee  role 
now  is  shrinking— in  pan  because  of  the 
growth  of  the  number  of  women  who 
seek  service  on  school  boards.  For  ex- 
ample; Research  gathered  at  a  1975 
N.s.B.A.  convention  shows  that  women 
board  members  defined  their  roles  as  in- 
cluding "hearing  complaints  and  griev- 


ances of  parents"  and  "maintaining 
contact  with  stale  and  federal  legisla- 
tors" much  more  frequently  than  did 
their  male  counterparts.  That  is,  women 
school  board  members  tended  to  see 
themselves  as  having  responsibility  for 
representing  their  constituents  and  for 
contacting  other  public  officials  as  a 
pan  of  their  school  board  roles.  This 
1975  survey  showed  that  men,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  more  concerned  with 
items  such  as  school  budgets  and  the  fi- 
nancing of  new  school  buildings. 

The  same  survey  revealed  that  women 
board  members  tended  to  describe  their 
school  boards  as  legislative  bodies 
rather  than  corporate  models,  and  that 
members  of  special  interest  groups 
would  frequently  contact /ema/e  school 
board  members. 

The  fact  that  women  board  members 
tend  to  define  themselves  as  politicians 
should  not  surprise  many  readers.  After 
all,  women  have  had  to  work  harder, 
longer,  and  smarter  than  men  to  reach 
elected  positions  of  authority.  As  other 
surveys  have  found,  a  large  number  of 


school  board  members  first  became  in- 
terested in  the  position  only  after  they 
had  been  contacted  (or  tapped  for  ser- 
vice) by  a  present  school  board  member. 
In  other  words,  becoming  a  candidate  in 
a  school  board  election  often  is  like  be- 
coming a  member  of  a  fraternity — one 
becomes  visible  and  active  in  Ihe  com- 
munity, and  then  one  is  asked  by  a  pres- 
ent board  member  lo  become  a  candi- 
date. And  the  1978  survey  shows  that 
school  board  members  usually  win  their 
elections  (even  where  contested)  by  large 
margins,  so  it  seems  that  being  invited 
10  run  is  all-important.  Because  school 
board  membership  has  been  primarily  a 
male  club  until  recently,  breaking  in  has 
required  that  women  candidates  become 
lough  and  savvy  politicians  who  can 
learn  to  fight  effectively. 

The  complete  survey  of  new  school 
board  members — how  they  become  in- 
terested in  school  board  service,  how 
they  campaign  for  office,  and  how  they 
learn  to  function  as  board  mem- 
bers—will be  published  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association  soon. 


Will  students  fail  'leisure'? 


If  you  thought  the  back-to-basics  and 
minimum  competency  movements 
meant  that  every  student  should  be  able 
to  show  he  knows  how  to  read,  write, 
balance  checkbooks,  and  fill  out  forms 
properly,  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Education  would  urge  you  to  broaden 
your  thinking.  The  board  has  added  an- 
other category  to  its  list  of  competencies 
that  each  student  must  achieve  before 
graduation:  leisure. 


Maryland  students  already  must  pass 
a  functional  reading  exam  before  gradu- 
ation (a  math  exam  is  in  the  pilot  stage), 
but  by  1982.  they'll  also  have  to  show 
they  know  how  to  have  fun.  It's  all  part 
of  a  move  to  expand  Project  Basics,  the 
state's  effort  to  ensure  kids  can  do  all 
the  things  the  adult  world  expects  of 
them.  While  this  program  of  basics  and 
"survival"  skills  parallels  other  states' 
efforts.   Maryland  would  become  the 
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Because  t^e  comes  first... 

EVflnrSCHOUlDIISHIAMESHODUl  PROVIDE 
UNIFORM  STRENGTH  1NR0U0H0UT 


HIany  school  bus  frame  structures  lack  the  continuity  of  design  that  provides 
greatest  protection  of  passengers  no  matter  where  they  are  seated.  Compare. 

The  Wayne  Lifeguard  school  bus  is  specially  engineered  to  provide  more  uniform 
strength  throughout — greater  safety  for  your  children  whether  they  are  seated 
at  front,  rear  or  in  between.  Rugged  body  bows  at  extreme  front  and  rear  .  .  . 
full-length,  one-piece  crash  shields  and  guard  rails  locked  through  all  body  bows 
...  an  extra-sturdy  floor  foundation  with  crossmembers  every  9  inches  ...  a  super- 
strong  roof  canopy  with  7  rows  of  longitudinal  girders  crossing  the  lateral 
bows  ...  all  contribute  to  Lifeguard's  uniformly  greater  protection. 

Lifeguard  has  the  heaviest  gauge  steel  structurals  of  any  school  bus  .  .  .  double- 
post  construction  at  both  front  and  rear  comers  .  .  .  and  all  major  structurals  are  joined 
with  space-age  fasteners  which  have  far  more  grip  strength  than  welds  or  rivets. 

Will  your  next  school  buses  have  a  frame  that  provides  greatest  protection 
for  all  passengers? 

>l^^*  Wayne  Corporation 

AN  INDIAN  HEAD  COMPAMV  •  RKMWWK) ,  \W)«**K  fctSI ». 
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Tirsl  in  (he  nation  to  establish  a  com- 
petency requircinent  for  leisure.  "What 
we're  doing  is  making  a  mandate  from 
the  state  level  that  participation  in  arts, 
crafts  and  physical  education  represent 
things  which  all  schools  should  be  con- 
cerned with  in  order  to  mold  well- 
rounded  kids,"  State  Superintendent 
David  W.  Hornbeck  told  reporters. 

Although  a  determination  has  yet  to 
be  made  on  how  to  judge  competency, 
pencil  and  paper  tests  aren't  likely  to  be 
used,  according  to  one  state  ofricial. 
Students  probably  will  be  required  to 
participate  in  some  kind  of  organized 
activity  at  school— a  sport  or  a  dub. 
The  state  board  will  not  mandate  spe- 


cific activities,  but  will  suggest  ways  lo- 
cal schools  can  hdp  students  "make 
construaive  use  of  their  leisure  time, 
getting  them  away  from  their  television 
sets  in  such  a  way  to  give  them  a  fuller 
life,"  the  Maryland  official  said.  The 
overall  goal  of  the  program  is  to  instill 
within  students  an  understanding  of  the 
need  for  physical  fitness  and  of  the  role 
of  arts  in  society. 

The  board  adopted  the  idea  7-2,  after 
receiving  a  study  on  the  topic,  although 
one  dissenting  board  member  equated 
the  program  with  Social  Security  and 
welfare:  "Good  ideas,  really,  that  go 
bad  when  injected  with  frivolous  mat- 
ters." The  director  of  Project  Basics  ac- 


knowledged that  the  competency  tests 
for  leisure  activities  might  mean  an 
crease  in  courses  such  as  paper  sculp- 
ture, pottery  and  singing.  Baseball, 
football  and  other  competitive  sports 
will  be  downplayed  in  favor  of  lifetime 
Sports  such  as  swimming,  hiking  and 
jogging. 

While  liberals  might  side  with  State 
Superintendent  Hornbeck  who  refuses 
to  accept  the  notion  that  arts  and  sports 
represent  frills,  and  conservatives  might 
condemn  the  whole  idea  as  wasteful, 
our  concern  is  for  that  student  who, 
sometime  in  the  future,  must  face  the 
embarrassment  of  being  labeled  a 
failure  in  leisure. 


Team  up  with  unions  to  treat  alcoholism 


"Every  once  in  a  while  we'll  uncover 
someone  with  a  serious  drinking  prob- 
lem, but  we  always  deal  with  that  person 
on  an  individual  basis.  Occasionally,  we 
may  have  to  fire  an  employe,  but  it 
doesn't  happen  often  enough  to  warrant 
our  developing  a  districtwide  alcoholism 
program."  Thai's  what  one  school  of- 
Ticial  (old  us  some  time  ago  and  his  atti- 
tude toward  problem  drinkers  was  fairly 


typical  (see,  77ie  alcoholics  on  your 
staff:  How  to  find  them,  how  to  help 
them,  and  why  you'll  profit  from  doing 
both,  JOURNAL,  August  1977). 

Lateness,  absenteeism,  accidents  and 
disruptions  on  the  job,  reduced  produc- 
tivity and  eroded  tabor-managemmt 
relations  don't  show  up  on  your  school 
system's  balance  sheet,  but  these  hidden 
costs  of  employe  alcoholism  neverthe- 


CotTOsee  usal  the  NSBA  Show  m  Miami  Beach,  April  21-24,  Boolh  7M.766 

)  SERVOMATION  CORPORATION*- Hunger  Hut  School  Foodservice  Program 


"At  least  before  the  'Hunger  Hut'  I  could  nag  Harold 

about  not  eating  properly.  Now  we  don't  have 

anything  left  to  talk  about." 

/For  detail.  <^rcle44  on  reply  card.) 


less  can  give  you  nnancial  headaches: 
How  many  alcoholics  have  you  forced 
into  early  retirement? 

Let's  disregard  the  statistics  for  a  mo- 
m«it  (they  show  one  of  every  1 3  Ameri- 
can adults  to  be  a  heavy  drinker)  and 
take  a  look  at  a  new  Department  of 
Labor  study.  What's  remarkable  about 
the  study  is  not  that  it  found  that  treat- 
ing alcoholic  workers  pays  off  in  job  re- 
tention among  workers  who  need  their 
jobs  most  (which  it  does),  but  that  it's 
possible  for  several  employers  and  sev- 
eral unions  in  one  community  to  set  up  a 
cooperative  treatment  facility  and  re- 
ceive encouraging  results. 

The  Labor  Department  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  jointly  initiated  the  project 
in  Baltimore  in  1972  through  a  grant  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  Twelve  gov- 
ernment and  private  employers  and  14 
unions  representing  the  workers  of  the 
participating  employers  (with  a  com- 
bined work  force  of  134,000)  esub- 
lished  a  job-based  referral  system  and 
outpatient  clinic  called  the  Employe 
Health  Program  (e.h.p.).  Key  to  the 
project  was  the  interest  of  Maryland 
Blue  Cross,  which  offered  to  subscribers 
health  insurance  that  covered  outpatient 
alcoholism  IrealmenI  under  e.h.p.  (Sev- 
eral state  legislatures  recently  have  man- 
dated coverage  of  alcoholism  by  heahh 
insurance  carriers  within  their  states.) 

One  goal  of  e.h.p,  was  to  determine 
whether  labor  and  management  would 
sustain  such  a  program  after  federal 
funding  ceased,  (The  Baltimore  pro- 
gram sitll  is  going  strong.)  The  biggest 
hurdle  to  leap,  however,  was  right  at  the 
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Savemonej^ 

Give  all  of  your  students 

their  own  sets  of  wheels. 


A  group  of  high  schools  in  Washington,  D.C. 
cut  the  cost  of  diiver  education  from  $138  per 
student  to  $69  per  student.  A  high  school 
in  Wisconsin  cut  costs  from  $92.27  to  $55.38. 
Another  school  in  Indiana,  from  $140  to  $87, 

How? 

By  switching  to  the  Drivotrainer  system 
pioneered  by  JEtm  Life  &  Casualty. 

Unlike  in-car  training  which  requires  one 
teacher  per  student,  the  Drivotrainer  system 
requires  one  teacher  for  as  many  as  20  students. 

Yet  the  hours  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Drivotrainer  can  be  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
student  driver's  education. 

Because  £tna's  IPDE  (Identify.  Predict, 
Decide  and  Execute)  strategy  gives  students  the 
chance  to  respond  to  films  that  simulate  actual 
driving  conditions  —  many  of  which  aren't 
nicely  to  turn  up  in  routine  in-car  training- 
Skidding  on  an^Micy  road,  swerving  to 


avoid  a  pedestrian,  stopping  short  of  a  car 
running  a  red  light  —  where  else  could  students 
have  a  second,  third,  fourth  chance  to  practice 
dealing  with  such  emergencies? 

Most  states  realize  this.  That's  why,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Drivotrainer  system,  they 
require  only  3  hours  of  in-car  driving  (instead 
of  6)  for  a  driver's  license.  That  saves  you 
300  hours  per  100  students.  Plus  you  need 
fewer  cars  and  save  on  gas,  maintenance  and 
insurance. 

If  your  school  could  use  a  new  course  in 
driver  education  write  to;  Driver  Education 
Services.  Dept.  D-A,  £tna  Life  &  Casualty, 
151  Farmington  Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06156. 


jCtna  Drivotrainer  and        ■ 
Ddvocalor  Systems,  a  joint 
venture  in  safety  with         | 


■DORON 


1:  Labor  and  managemeni  had  lo 
agree  thai  alcoholisni  was  a  treaiable 
healih  problem.  Wiih  ihai  accom- 
plished, E.H.p.  based  its  approach  and 
organisational  structure  on  three  basic 
assumptions: 

>  Alcoholics  who  will  not  seek  treat- 

ment  on  their  own  must  be  persuaded  to 

so — even  if  this  means  threatening 

them  with  job  loss. 

•  Labor  and  management  are  likely 

)  find  and  help  a  greater  number  of 


hidden  problem  drinkers  by  operating  a 

program  that  combines  in  one  agency 
all  the  services  needed. 

■  Many  employers  and  unions  com- 
bined will  be  able  to  sustain  such  a  pro- 
gram and  deliver  better  care  than  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  individual  compa- 
nies and  unions. 

The  main  feature  of  e.h.p.  is  that  it 
tries  10  organize  everyone — family, 
friends,  boss,  co-workers,  community 
agencies,  clergy  and  physician — to  help 


multiply  your  teaching  reach 
and  their  reading  skills 

COMMUNICATING  FOR  CAREERS  is  positive,  student-proved 
reading  help  for  the  young  adolescent  and  adult  with  reading 
problems.  This  automated  course  provides  an  integrated  sound 
and  sight  approach  to  phonetic/structural  skills  development  and 
reading  comprehension.  Key  element  is  the  SR  100  Student 
Console  -  a  fully  automated,  self-contained  unit  thai  provides 
slep-by-step  instruction  and  student  response  remlorcement. 

The  four-part  course  includes:  BASIC  READING,  a  fundamental 
series  in  literacy  training,  starting  with  letters  and  sounds  of  the  al- 
phabet and  moving  to  word  formation  and  usage;  SELECTING  A 
TRADE,  an  overview  series  describing  various  basic  trades;  FULL 
TIO^E  EMPLOYMENT,  covering  reading  tasks  encountered  in  pre- 
employment  and  early  employment  situations:  CONSUMER 
AFFAIRS,  a  series  dealing  with  the  literacy  demands  that  confront 
the  consumer  Everyday  problems  of  managing  a  life-style  within  a 
fixed  income  are  presented. 

COMMUNICATING  FOR  CAREERS  is  a  stimulating  basic  reading 
course  -  that  works.  Get  the  full  story.  Write  or  phone.  We'll  be 
happy  to  demonstrate. 


12855  W.  SILVER  SPRING  DRIVE 

P.O.  BOX  207  -  BUTLER.  WISCONSIN  53tX)7 

PHONE  (414t  466-6060  -  TELEX  26-825 


the  alcoholic  stop  drinking.  This  ap- 
proach combats  the  fear  that  many 
teacher  unions  have  of  alcoholism  pro- 
grams that  permit  an  individual  super- 
visor to  call  a  teacher  into  a  conference 
and  tell  him  his  job  performance  is  be- 
low par.  The  real  key  to  success  for  an 
E.H.p.  program  in  a  school  is  to  enlist 
union  leadership.  Including  health  in- 
surance coverage  for  alcoholic  staff 
may  be  the  right  enticement. 

Of  course,  you  can't  go  it  alone.  You 
must  count  on  the  cooperation  of  pri- 
vate industry  in  your  area.  For  more  de- 
tails of  the  study,  read  the  1 76-page  re- 
port, Workers  Who  Drink.  It's  avail- 
able for  $16  from  Lexington  Books. 
D.C.  Heath  Co.,  125  Spring  St.,  Lex- 
ington. Mass.  02173. 


Skiing  school 

For  much  of  the  winter.  Yellow  Pine. 
Idaho,  is  cut  off  from  ihe  outside  world. 
Citizens  live  without  television  or  tele- 
phone, and  when  snows  fall,  supplies 
reach  the  town  only  by  ski-equipped 
planes  or  by  snowmobiles  that  make  a 
difficult  69-mile  trip  from  the  nearest 
paved  highway.  Winter  life  in  Yellow 
Pine  can  gel  downright  quiet. 

Bui  leacher  Bill  Erickson  added  a 
healthy  splash  of  excitement  by  propos- 
ing that  his  school  children  take  part  in 
a  grueling  10-mile  ski  race.  According  to 
an  article  in  The  Washington  Post. 
Erickson  had  the  enthusiastic  school 
children  practicing  for  the  race  by  skiing 
from  three  to  si.i  miles  a  day.  Most  of 
the  children  had  never  been  on  skis  until 
Erickson  proposed  the  race  as  a  way  to 
"relieve  the  boredom"  of  the  long  win- 
ter months. 

When  Erickson  suggested  the  race  to 
school  board  members,  they  eagerly 
agreed  with  the  idea,  as  did  "Ihe  hardy 
band  of  gold  and  silver  miners,  cattle 
ranchers  and  outfitters  for  bear  and 
deer  hunts  who  make  their  home"  in  the 
mountains.  Some  people  complained 
that  staging  such  a  taxing  race  might 
amount  to  child  abuse,  but  the  criticism 
was  rare.  Erickson  kept  Ihe  entire  state 
of  Idaho  abreast  of  his  plans  by  writing 
letters  (which  are  carried  out  of  Yellow 
Pine  by  snowmobile)  to  the  editor  of  the 
stale's  major  newspaper.  Said  Erickson: 
"This  is  the  kind  of  test  of  will  that  the 
children  will  always  remember.  The 
dark  green  of  the  firs  and  pines  in  the 
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At  Baldwin,  we  believe  that  music  possesses  the  unique  capability  to  bring  a  student 
into  his  own.  By  helping  him  develop  qualities  like  poise,  perseverance  and  self-confidence, 
the  tools  he  needs  to  make  the  most  of  his  education  and  his  life. 

That's  why  we're  committed  to  providing  keyboard  instniments  of  the  finest  quality 
design  and  construction.  And  that's  a  commitment  we  express  in  every  product  we  make. 

Because  a  quality  musical  instrument  not  only  enhances  a  student's 
music  education  it  enriches  his  life.  And  every  life  needs  music. 

For  more  information  about  Baldwin  keyboard  instiximents  for 
your  music  program,  write  to  Baldwin  Piano  &  Organ  Company  Dept. 

»ASB],  PO  Box  2525,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
'BalduTn 

EVERY  LIFE  NEEDS  MUSIC 

Mamch  1979  (For  details,  circle  47  on  reply  card.) 


cold,  white  snow  really  mvigoraies  the 
spirit.  The  only  sounds  you  hear  are  the 
Clark's  Nutcracker,  Stellar's  Jay,  Jun- 
cos,  the  swirling  of  mountain  streams 
and  the  swish-swishing  of  your  skis." 

Erickson's  apparent  love  of  the  coun- 
tryside may  be  the  zeal  of  a  convert,  be- 
cause less  than  two  years  ago  he  was  a 
science  teacher  in  a  school  in  an  affluent 
Minneapolis  suburb.  Now  he  is  the  only 
teacher  in  Yellow  Pine's  one- room 
school,  and  he  loves  the  job;  "It  sure 
beats  driving  to  work  in  the  city,  I  get  to 


ski  to  work  and  1  am  even  my  own  jani- 
tor. I  sit  by  the  wood-burning  stove  in 
the  school  at  night  and  hear  the  owls 
hoot  and  think  how  lucky  1  am." 

When  Yellow  Pine  recently  grew  to  a 
town  of  more  than  60  people— due  to  in- 
creased mining  activity  and  the  state's 
population  boom—citizens  looked  for  a 
teacher  and  eventually  welcomed  Erick- 
son,  his  wife  and  Iwo  children,  by 
renovating  and  furnishing  a  rent-free 
house.  "Townspeople  also  cleaned  the 
school,  paid  for  new  textbooks,  and 


even  polished  the  school's  250  pound 
brass  bell,"  said  the  Posi.  "After  the 
ski  race  was  announced,  the  villagers 
made  and  sold  Christmas  wreaths  to  pay 
for  sweatshirts  for  the  school  team. 
Other  residents  volunteered  to 
stand— on  skis  or  in  snowmo- 
biles—along the  course  of  the  race, 
which  fallows  much  of  the  East  Fork  of 
Ihe  Salmon  River." 

Maybe  that's  what  people  had  in 
mind  when  they  first  talked  about  local 
support  for  public  schools. 


Computer  jams  clear  writing  'trend' 


Lame  duck  Education  Comr 
Ernest  Boyer  received  some  favorable 
press  recently  when  he  conducEed  a  class 
for  petit  bureaucrats  in  the  seemingly 
arcane  arl  of  writing  comprehensible 
English.  The  good  news  continued:  We 
found  out  thai  the  inimitable  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (osHA)  had  condensed  a  ream  of 
fire  regulations  into  a  single  page  with 
this  succinct  message:  Gel  out  of  the 
building.  Next,  we  studied  the  new  Ele- 


mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act. 
a  137-page  document,  and  learned  that 
school  administrators  will  be  spared 
from  a  good  deal  of  ihe  paperwork 
they've  had  lo  pore  through  in  the  past. 

Could  this  be  a  trend?  Will  regula- 
tions writers  start  to  pen  precise  prose? 
Will  the  Federal  Register  read  like  a 
Hemingway  novel?  Will  paperwork  re- 
quirements become  a  tolerable  task  for 
school  officials? 

No.   Why?   Here:  The  Basic  Educa- 


VEHICLES  FOR  UP  TO  16  PASSENGER  CAPACITY 

WHEELCHAIR  FLOOR  PLANS  WITH  BOTH  SEATS  &  WHEELCHAIR  CAPABILITY 

URGE  INVENTORY  ON  HAND  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Interior  heighi-67"  Seals -30   ea.  (16  passjl  All  vehicles  buill  to  meel  Federi 

Interior  width -74'    Aisle- 13.5"  (16  pass)      I  Stale  anci  your  local  regulations 


Call 


BUS  COIM  CORP. 

19  South  Main  SI.,SpringValley.N.Y.1O977>914-352-34D0  or  212-864-3030 
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lional     Opportunity    Grant     (b.e.o.g.) 
form  thai  all  students  seeking  federal 
fmancial  aid  must  fill  out  is  so  complex 
that  the  iwo-page  form  requires  seven 
pages    of    instruction.    The    computer 
H.E.w.  plugged  in  to  catch  cheaters  has 
rejected  many- perhaps  thousands- 
students    who    might    have   incorrectly 
filled  out  the  form.  Not  to  knock  the 
computer:  H.E.w,  boasts  that  the  e» 
puicr  saved  $300  to  $500  million  last 
year.   But  college  admissions  officia 
claim  as  many  as  half  of  those  who  a 
plied  for  aid  and  were  rejected  actually 
were  eligible— and  that's  about  250,000 
students. 

One  person  who  found  the  b.e.o.g. 
form  a  bit  much  was  Marilyn  Nixon,  2 
of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Nixon  filled  out  t 
application    five   times   before   she   t 
ceived  the  same  kind  orS481  grant  that 
she  had  received  the  previous  semes 
She   told    The    H'ashinglon    Post   that 
H.E.w.  sent  her  application  back  to  her 
last  March  because  she  hadn't  checked  a 
little  box  on  one  page  that  authorizes 
the   release  of  certain   information   I 
other  aid  agencies. 

She  checked  the  box  and  sent  the 
form  to  H.E.w.  again— and  received  ii 
back  again  with  a  list  of  half  a  dozen  er- 
rors she  had  made  in  noting  her  taxable, 
nontavable  and  adjusted  gross  income. 
She  sent  the  form  in  again  and,  sure  as  a 
yo-yo,  it  came  back.  "This  time  there 
was  a  letter  with  a  long  list  of  things  thai 
might  possibly  be  wrong,  but  it  wasn't 
specific  about  my  form."  she  lold  (he 
Posl.  "I  redid  it  again  and  it  was  wrong 

She  found  the  toll-free  number  for  the 
B.E.O.G.  processing  center  and  reached 
an  official  who  helped  her  fill  out  the 
application  line-by-line.  This  past  Janu- 
ary, nearly  one  year  after  she  applied  to 
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There's  more  to  a 
school  lunch  program 
than  the  'A'  lunch . . . 


No  other  food  service  company  can 
match  our  expertise  with  parental  and 
advisory  groups  in  designing  sue- 
cessfui  food  programs.  At  Interstate 
United  we  have  the  experience  and 
capability  to  handle  your  lunch  program 
with  ro/a/ service. 

Yes,  nutrition  and  quality  food  are 
Important.  But  we  know  you're  also 
concerned  with  cost  controls,  food  pro- 
duction, employees'  needs,  student 
demand  and  parental  concern. 


Professional  management,  cost  effi- 
ciency and  individualized  attention  are 
just  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  reputa- 
tion as  the  finest  school  lunch  service 
In  the  nation. 

May  we  serve  you? 


INTERSraTE  UNITED 

120  South  Riverside  Plaza 

Chicago,  IL  60606 

(312)930-2300 


(For  details,  circle  49  on  reply  card.) 


O 


renew  her  granl,  Nixon  finally  received 
herS48l. 

Noi  everyone  is  so  persistent  as  Mari- 
lyn Nixon.  Ii's  likely  thai  a  large  num- 
ber of  grams  applicants  who  were  re- 
jected actually  might  have  been  eligible. 


This  burdensome  form  can  hurl  lots  of 
folks:  The  least  sophisticated  kids  who 
think  that  the  government  is  always 
right;  the  community  colleges  that  de- 
pend heavily  on  students  who  receive  fi- 
nancial aid;  and  the  public  school  thai 


likes  to  see  as  many  of  its  students  as 
possible  continue  their  education. 

H.E.w.  Secretary  Joseph  Califano  Jr. 
has  ordered  that  the  form  be  modified 
in  ways  that  will  not  decrease  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  data. 


California's  tax  cut  hurts  the  poor 


Last   September,   the  journal  took  a 
se  look  at  the  effects  of  Proposition 

13  (which  dramatically  lowered  proper- 
ty taxes)  on  public  schools  in  California. 
The  article  was  written,  however,  before 
the  school  year  had  started  and  the  full 


impact  of  the  cuts  had  been  fell.  Wilson 
Riles,  state  superintendent  of  schools  in 
California,  recently  spoke  to  the  editors 
of  Scholastic  Magazines  and  offered  an 
update  on  Proposition  13's  impact  on 
public  education  in  the  state. 


Does  your 
foodservice 
program 
measure  up? 

Send  for  FREE  evaluation  to 
find  out  how  good  it  Is. ..or  Isn't. 

If  your  own  evaluation  reveals  that  your 
program  isn't  performing,  call  us  in.  We" 
give  you  a  professional,  in-depth  survey  of 
your  entire  progrann.  from  what's  missing, 
to  what  costs  too  much  and  tell  you  about 
ourA+  Food  System.  We're  Canteen,  the 
leader  in  food  service. 


a  totally 
compretiensive 
"No  Surprises" 
program  that 
offers,  service 
with  a  plus. 


CAMPOS  HOST  a  division  of 
CANTEEN  CORPORATION 

I430A  Merchandise  Marl  •  Chicago.  IL  50654 

11   Please  send  FREE  evaluation 
tSAME . 

ORCAniZATion 


According  to  Riles,  among  the  great- 
est problems  facing  the  stale's  public 
schools  is  employe  morale.  Since  the 
law's  creation,  more  than  1 1,000  school 
employes  have  been  fired,  mostly 
"teacher  aides,  maintenance  people, 
transportation  people  and  secretaries," 
he  says.  In  addition,  '■districts  gave 
supervising  professional  staff  pan-time 
teaching  responsibilities,  thus  combin- 
ing jobs."  On  top  of  this,  salaries  were 
frozen,  and  in  essence.  Riles  says 
"school  personnel  absorbed  the  lion's 
share  of  required  cuts." 

What  concerns  Riles  is  that  Ihe  cuts  in 
funds  have  raised  inequities  in  the  kinds 
of  education  children  in  California  now 
arc  receiving.  "For  example,  last  sum- 
mer a  number  of  parents  who  wanted 
summer  school  classes  for  their  children 
made  their  own  arrangements  and  do- 
nated their  own  private  funds  (upwards 
of  $150  per  child).  This  was  great  for 
wealthier  families,  but  what  about  fami- 
lies who  couldn't  afford  S150  for  each 
of  their  children?"  The  same  kind  of 
problems  also  have  surfaced  as  a  result 
of  cuts  in  transportation  programs. 
Riles  points  out  that  children  from  poor 
families  probably  need  those  services 
the  most. 

For  school  board  members.  Riles 
warns  that  cutbacks  in  school  mainte- 
nance may  be  costly.  "Any  businessman 
will  tell  you  that  if  you  don't  keep  up 
the  maintenance  on  property,  repairing 
the  resulting  deterioration  will  cost 
more  in  the  long  run."  But  not  only  will 
buildings  deteriorate:  "It  is  unfair  to  ex- 
pect employes  to  absorb  all  the  costs  of 
inflation.  Low  employe  morale  and  em- 
ploye/employer conflicts  could  be  more 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  in  the  long  run." 

While  Riles  is  a  long  way  from 
viewing  a  silver  lining  in  this  rather 
gloomy  post-Proposiiion  13  look  al 
public  education  in  the  state,  he  does 
point  out  some  encouraging  signs.  "In 
our  elementary  schools  we  already  have 
more  than  200,000  parents  who  volun- 
teer to  assist  in  the  classroom  on  a  regu- 
IConimued  on  page  S3.) 


ff^orde/ails,  cirde  50  on  reply  aird.) 
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Stanford  Institute  for  Professional  Development 
Stanford  University  School  of  Education 


announces  a  summer 


PROGRAM  FOR  GOVERNING  BOARDS 

A  one-week/  intensive,  noncredit  in-residence  program 
at  Stanford  University 

Session  A:  August  12-18, 1979         Session  B:  August  19-25, 1979 


Core  areas  of  instruction  include: 

How  to  understand  the  school  budget 

and  set  budget  priorities. 

How  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 

of  school  programs. 

How  to  improve  school  board 

decision -making. 


For  further  informalion  about  the  Program  for 
Governing  Boards  including  application  malerials 
please  fill  out  the  request  form  and  mail  it  to  the 
Institute  as  soon  as  possible.  Space  in  ttie  Program 
limited. 

Mail  requests  for  information  to: 
Stanford  Institute  for  Professional  Development 
Stanford  University  School  of  Education 
Sunford,  California    94J05 


You  may  phone 
(415)  497-0852 


s  for  information: 


Any  incumbent  public  school  board  member  is 
eligible  to  apply. 

The  Program  will  provide  electives  tailored  to  fit  the 
needs  of  the  participants 

Cost  is  5960.00  —  Includes  tuition,  lodging,  meals, 
and  all  instructional  materials.  Limited  tuition  grants 
are  available. 

Please  forward  more  information  about  the 
PROGRAM  FOR  GOVERNING  BOARDS 


(For  details,  circle  SI  on  reply  card.) 


It^  9:05. 
De  you  know  where  youi  students  are? 


You  can  with  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  When  one  of 
your  buses  doesn't  show  up  on  time,  how  do  you 
know  what's  happened  to  it?  Without  2-way  radio, 
the  bus  driver  really  has  no  other  choice  but  to 
leave  the  children  alone  to  find  a  phone.  That's 
dangerous  and  could  be  very 
time  consuming. 

But  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio 
provides  a  simple  way  to  keep 
tabs  on  your  buses.  If  one  of 
your  buses  breaks  down  or  is 
involved  in  an  accident,  you 
have  help  on  the  way  in  min- 
utes. Or  if  a  bus  is  simply 


bogged  down  in  traffic,  you  know  it  will  be  late. 

Keep  better  tabs  on  your  buses  and  improve  your 

response  time  to  all  interruptions  in  bus  service  with 

Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  Motorola  supplies  the 

total  package  including  flexible  financing 
and  leasing  plans,  system  engineering, 
local  installation  and  maintenance. 
For  more  information,  write  Motorola 
Communications  ond  Electronics, 
Inc.,  Department  705, 1301  R 
Algonquin  Road,  Schaumbuig, 
Illinois  60196.  Or  look  for  us  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under  Radio 
Communications. 


MOTOROLA 

Communications  and  Electronics  Inc. 

{For details,  circle  52  on  reply  card.) 


Superintendents  are  benched  when 
they  make  these  avoidable  mistakes 


By  Carroll  lohnson 

SUPERINTENDENTS  are  leaders, 
destined  lo  succeed  or  lo  Tall  ac- 
cording lo  how  ihey  handle  ihe  chal- 
lenges of  leadership.  And  when  a  super- 
iniendenl  does  fail,  school  board  mem- 
bers (and  other  superiniendenls)  need  lo 
examine  Ihe  reasons  for  Ihai  failure  so 
Ihal  past  mistakes  are  not  repealed  by 
Ihe  fulure. 

What  follows  are  case  histories  of 
four  proioiypical  superiniendeni  fail- 
ures. They  are  simplified  examples  ihal 
emphasize  a  few  elemenls  thai  can  lead 
10  failure  (reality  is  always  far  more 
complex).  The  fictitious  superintendents 
involved  are  purely  that— fictitious.  The 
only  experience  I  draw  on  heavily  is  my 
own.  (I  have  made  more  of  these  mis- 
takes in  my  career  as  a  superintendent 
than!  caretoadmiL) 

Case  number  one: 

John  Roland  was  the  favorite  son  of 
his  school  system.  After  15  years  as  as- 
sistant superintendent,  he  and  the  town 
of  Tanville  knew  each  other  well. 
Roland  shared  the  credit  for  the 
schools'  excellent  reputation.  He  often 
was  sought  by  the  community  as  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  and  was  well-liked  through- 


out the  entire  school  system. 

An  introspective,  thoughtful  educa- 
tor, the  superintendent  particularly  ap- 
preciated Roland's  loyalty.  He  knew 
that  he  owed  a  great  deal  to  Roland's 
public  relations  efforts:  not  once  had 
Roland  undercut  or  upstaged  his  boss. 
When  the  superintendent  retired,  he 
suggested  that  the  board  seriously  con- 
sider hiring  Roland  as  his  successor.  The 
board  saw  obvious  advantages  to 
Roland's  candidacy:  A  search  would  be 
costly  and  time-consuming;  Roland 
could  be  had  for  less  than  the  going 
salary  for  a  superin tendency  in  a  school 
system  of  Tanville's  size. 

Roland  accepted  the  superin  tendency 
and  was  pleased  with  his  new  status. 
The  school  system's  employes  were 
gratified  because  of  the  relaxed  atmos- 
phere of  Roland's  administration  and 
because  of  the  quick  understanding 
reached     in     contract     negotiations. 


If  these  case  studies 

sound  familiar,  make 

changes  quickly. 


Roland  believed  that  the  board  should 
have  all  the  facts  before  it  reached 
decisions,  and  he  was  careful  never  to 
prejudice  those  decisions  with  his  own 
opinions.  Soon,  the  board  found  itself 
acting  in  [he  role  of  superintendent, 
while  Roland  continued  his  public  rela- 
tions role.  He  used  his  lime  answering 
telephones,  shuffling  papers,  and  saying 
good  things  about  the  schools.  The 
schools  gradually  lost  their  reputation 
for  excellence  as  Roland  lost  Tanville's 
affection  and  respect.  After  eight  stag- 
nant years,  he  resigned  and  the  school 
system  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor 
was  mediocre  at  best. 

John  Roland's  is  the  most  basic  type 
of  failure,  as  well  as  Ihe  most  insidious. 
Quite  simply,  he  refused  leadership.  He 
wanted  the  status  of  ihe  superinten- 
dency.  but  not  its  responsibilities.  No 
successful  superintendent  tries  to 
alienate  people  in  his  community  or  em- 
ployes of  his  school  system,  but  hard  de- 
cisions must  be  made,  employes  occa- 
sionally fired,  and  viable  contracts 
negotiated.  Roland  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  accept  those  responsibilities. 

His  relationship  with  the  board  is  an- 
other instance  of  abdication  of  respon- 
sibility. As  the  chief  administrator,  his 
role  was  to  present  the  board  with  plans 
for  the  schools.  The  board  makes  poli- 
cy; it  shouldn't  have  to  enact  that  poli- 
cy. The  board  members  made  a  mistake 
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when  Ihcy  tried  to  minimize  the  effort 
and  expense  of  obtaining  the  best  pos- 
sible superintendent.  They  paid  for  it 
later. 

Roland  was  a  good  man,  but  not  a 
leader.  His  good  qualities  shielded  his 
shortcomings  and  enabled  him  to  re- 
main in  a  job  for  which  he  was  unsuited. 
The  students  of  Tanville  were  the  losers. 

Case  number  two: 

Gene  Brock  felt  keen  anticipation 
when  he  accepted  his  first  superinlen- 
dcncy.  The  board  hired  him  on  a  7-2 
vote,  and  with  the  same  vote  gave  him  a 
mandate  to  integrate  the  schools.  Brock 
had  entered  education  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  effect  such  changes  and 
now  he  had  his  chance:  Without  wasting 
any  time,  he  prepared  a  plan  to  ensure 
approximately  the  same  racial  balance 
in  each  of  the  city's  schools.  Despite 
vigorous  protests  of  neighborhood  lead- 
ers and  the  alienation  of  two  board 
members,  Brock  was  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  cause  was  just.  He 
even  took  a  certain  pleasure  in  flatly 
refusing  to  discuss  with  a  powerful 
neighborhood  leader  the  rezoning's  ef- 
fect on  the  leader's  child.  Brock  be- 
lieved what  was  just  for  the  average  man 
was  just  for  the  powerful. 

The  conservatives  on  the  board  won 
Iwo  additional  seats  in  an  election  and 
the  polarization  of  board  and  commu- 
nity was  intensified — but  Brock  still  had 
a  5-4  majority  behind  him.  He  was  so 
conHdent  of  (he  justice  of  his  plan  that 
he  took  a  long-deferred  vacation  with 
his  wife,  and  missed  the  disturbance 
that  ensued  when  busing  began  in  the 
fall.  When  criticized  by  the  board  for 
his  absence.  Brock  remarked  generally 
on  the  incompetence  of  his  subordinates 
in  implementing  his  plan  and  the  need  to 
eliminate  this  deadwood  (hat  had  been 
hired  by  the  previous  administration. 
Rumors  about  his  comments  spread 
quickly  through  his  staff,  causing  uncer- 
tainty and  some  strong  feeling  against 
him. 

At  a  professional  conference  in  the 
winter.  Brock  made  loose  comments 
about  reactionary  board  members  and 
word  of  this  made  its  way  back  (o  his 
district,  further  entrenching  the  board's 
minority  against  him. 

The  ncx(  spring,  another  board  seat 
became  vacant  and  Brock  actively  cam- 
paigned for  one  candidate,  attacking  the 
conservative     board     members    and 


"thdr"  candidate.  Brock's  candidate 
tos(,  however,  and  Brock  was  fired  on  a 
5-4  vote.  He  had  few  regrets,  because  he 
knew  he  had  been  right. 

Gene  Brock  was  an  idealist  who  had 
not  yet  learned  the  practical  necessities 
of  leadership.  His  goal  was  to  integrate 
the  school  system,  and  he  failed.  His 
abruptness,  lack  of  diplomacy,  and  fail- 
ure (o  compromise  contributed  to  a 
backlash  that  doomed  his  own  efforts. 

A  good  leader  does  not  impose  a 
direction  on  his  constituents:  He  leads 
them  a  litdc  further  than  they  would 
otherwise  go.  He  understands  (he  con- 
straints  on  his  power  and  works  toward 
difHcuK  goals  gradually,  realizing  that 
o(herwise  they  might  not  be  obtained  at 
all.  Brock  lost  sigh(  of  his  goal.  He  con- 
fused being  right  wi(h  achieving  what 
was  right.  His  single-minded  fervor  kept 
him  from  seeing  that  it's  possible  to  do 
the  right  thing  the  wrong  way.  His  self 
righteous  attacks  on  his  board  only 
harmed  his  purpose. 

With  lime.  Brock  might  become  a 
pragmatic  idealist.  He  might  learn  to 
deal  with  issues,  not  personalities.  He 
might  learn  (hat  issues  can  be  resolved 
but  personality  clashes  leave  scars. 

By  impugning  board  members'  mo- 
tives. Brock  created  unnecessary 
enemies.  His  first  (ask  should  have  been 
(o  gain  the  confidence  of  (he  board;  in- 
stead, he  aggravated  the  board's 
division.  That  was  his  fatal  mistake.  Al- 
so, he  was  negligeni  in  leaving  his  dis- 
trict a(  a  crucial  lime,  and  compounded 
that  negligence  by  criticizing  his  staff 
rather  than  accepting  responsibility. 

Case  nnmber  Ibrcc: 

Patrick  Lance  had  been  assistant 
superintendent  in  a  major  northeastern 
city  before  he  accepted  the  superinten- 
dency  in  Franklin,  a  moderate-size  city 
in  a  nearby  state.  Lance  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  being  bright  and  aggressive,  and 


from  the  beginning  he  suspected  (hat  the 
new  system  was  just  (oo  minor  league 
for  his  style. 

His  board  was  slow  off  the  mark  and 
after  several  months  of  explaining  the 
obvious.  Lance  grew  impatient.  He 
failed  to  keep  the  board  informed  abou( 
some  unfortunate  incidents  in  the 
schools,  which  the  board  later  heard 
about  from  members  of  the  press.  When 
called  on  the  carpet,  the  board  president 
felt  foolish  not  even  knowing  what  had 
happened,  and  Lance  fell  foolish  trying 
to  explain  why  the  president  hadn't  been 
told. 

But  Lance's  problems  did  not  end 
there.  He  didn't  trust  his  business  man- 
ager, and  insisted  on  handling  the  bud- 
get on  his  own.  The  school  system  was 
dependent  on  (he  city  council  for  ap- 
proval of  the  school  budget,  but  Lance 
made  the  mistake  of  assuming  this  ap- 
proval was  pro  forma  and  he  didn't 
adequately  document  (he  system's 
needs.  The  council  cut  his  budget,  and 
the  president  of  the  council  went  on 
record  in  the  newspaper  explaining 
why— it  all  boiled  down  to  being  the 
superintendent's  fault.  The  community 
and  the  board  turned  on  Lance  and  he 
knew  he  was  in  trouble. 

He  decided  to  play  the  next  is- 
sue—teachers' contract  negotiations 
—the  board's  way.  He  knew  that  the 
community  and  the  board  were  fiscally 
conservative,  so  he  thought  it  politically 
advisable  to  hold  the  line  on  teachers' 
salaries.  A  strike  resulted,  and  Lance's 
firmness  initially  received  support  from 
the  board  and  the  press. 

The  tide  turned,  however,  when  the 
strike  leader  documented  (o  (he  press 
(hat  the  figure  the  teachers  had  asked 
for  was  slightly  below  (ha(  being  ap- 
proved in  surrounding  districts.  Lance 
had  not  researched  this,  nor  had  he  ever 
encouraged  his  staff  to  do  anything  but 
agree  with  his  decisions.  In  the  final  out- 
come, the  board  was  forced  to  give  in  to 
the  teachers.  Lance  was  encouraged  to 
look  for  a  job  elsewhere. 

Patrick  Lance  was  fired  because  of 
poor  management  prac(ices.  He  got  off 
to  a  bad  start  by  assuming  that  he  could 
devote  anything  less  than  his  full  energy 
and  attention  to  the  superintendency  of 
Franklin.  Such  arrogance  is  a  personali- 
ty problem  that  often  limits  or  destroys 
careers,  li  led  Lance  to  underrate  his 
board  by  failing  to  keep  members  in- 
formed—one of  the  most  common  rea- 
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sons  superintendents  are  fired. 

Lance's  egotism  also  led  him  to  sur- 
round himself  with  yes-men.  Lance 
seemed  to  believe  he  was  infallible.  He 
had  not  learned  the  necessity  of  delegat- 
ing authority  and  he  lacked  the  ability  to 
accept  and  respect  his  subordinates' 
ideas.  By  discouraging  disagreement,  he 
cut  himself  off  from  information  essen- 
tial to  making  informed  decisions. 

His  failure  to  present  an  adequate 
budget  simply  was  bad  management,  as 
was  his  poorly  documented  recommen- 
dation to  the  board  on  contract  negotia- 
tions. He  did  not  do  his  own  homework 
and  handled  his  staff  so  poorly  that  they 
did  not  do  theirs.  Though  Lance  was 
fired  for  bad  management,  his  failure 
was  rooted  in  his  personality. 

Case  number  four: 

Benjamin  Matlock  was  an  Ivy  League 
Ph.D.  who  had  made  his  mark  in  a 
small,  wealthy  New  England  school  dis- 
trict. He  had  taken  the  innovative  edu- 
cational theories  he  had  advanced  in 
leading  journals  and  successfully  ap- 
plied them  in  his  district.  They  had  been 
labeled  'The  Matlock  Plan"  by  the 
press,  and  his  system  became  a  national 
showplace. 

Centerville,  a  city  undergoing  rapid 
growth,  established  a  blue-ribbon  panel 
that  chose  Matlock  as  their  new  superin- 
tendent. His  arrival  was  heralded  by  the 
press  and  Matlock  realized  he  had  be- 
come one  of  the  nation's  most  famous 
educators. 

But  he  was  surprised  to  discover  that 
Centerville  was  a  city  of  powerfully 
entrenched  interest  groups.  When  his 
predecessor  offered  to  take  Matlock  to 
meet  civic  leaders,  Matlock  balked.  He 
found  the  idea  of  back  room  meetings 
distasteful  and  resolved  to  avoid  in- 
volvement with  politics-as-usual  in  Cen- 
terville. He  relied  on  his  personal  repu- 
tation to  generate  popular  support  that 
would  allow  him  to  cut  through  red  tape 
and  circumvent  the  bureaucracy. 

Ignoriag  advice  from  his  predecessor 
and  calls  from  the  civic  leaders  (he 
labeled  them  "the  bosses"),  Matlock 
began  to  formulate  plans  to  bring  Cen- 
terville's  schools  into  line  with  his 
theories.  His  assistant  superintendent 
stepped  in  to  fill  the  gap  as  unofficial 
liaison  between  the  civic  leaders  Mat- 
lock had  snubbed  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. Matlock  was  basking  in  inter- 
views with  the  national  press  while  his 


assistant  was  undercutting  his  position 
in  a  thousand  little  ways. 

When  Matlock  presented  his  com- 
pleted plans  to  the  board,  he  first  en- 
countered hesitation,  then  outright  op- 
position. Angry  that  his  plans  were 
thwarted,  Matlock  went  public  with  his 
complaints  against  the  board.  But  Mat- 
lock had  failed  to  establish  roots  in  the 
community.  His  complaints  barely 
made  the  front  page,  and  one  editorial 
even  labeled  his  behavior  as 
**demagogic." 

Frustrated  and  depressed,  Matlock 
remained  in  Centerville  only  a  year  be- 
fore accepting  a  consulting  job  with  a 
national  management  organization.  His 
assistant  was  appointed  superintendent. 

Benjamin  Matlock's  story  has  some 
similarities  to  those  of  Brock  and 
Lance.  Like  Brock,  he  was  an  idealist, 
and  like  Lance,  he  was  an  egotist. 

Matlock  attempted  to  ignore  the 
political  realities  that  influence  a  super- 
intendent's work,  not  only  because  he 
found  them  distasteful,  but  also  because 
he  thought  himself  superior  to  them.  He 
began  to  believe  his  own  press  clippings, 
and  his  sense  of  self-importance  grew 
larger  than  his  sense  of  reality.  His  na- 


tional reputation  led  him  to  give 
diminished  attention  to  the  local  scene. 

This  illusion  of  power  caused  him 
needlessly  to  offend  civic  leaders  and 
create  obstacles  to  his  own  success.  His 
failure  to  develop  local  roots  and  to 
make  appearances  and  become  active  in 
organizations  compromised  his  posi- 
tion. In  Matlock's  case,  this  *'invisibili- 
ty"  was  only  part  of  a  serious  neglect  of 
public  relations.  Matlock  would  have 
engineered  his  own  failure,  even  without 
his  assistant's  help. 

In  all  four  of  these  case  histories,  I 
have  attributed  responsibility  for  failure 
to  the  superintendent.  Though  being 
fired  is  not  synonymous  with  failure  and 
holding  a  job  is  not  synonymous  with 
success,  a  superintendent  usually  bears 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  being 
fired.  True,  boards  make  mistakes  and 
sometimes  community  situations  do  be- 
come intractable,  but  if  a  superin- 
tendent has  not  influenced  his  board 
and  his  community,  he  has  not  been  do- 
ing his  job  well.  When  superintendents 
accept  their  appointments,  they  accept 
ultimate  responsibility.  They  know  the 
buck  stops  with  them,  and  would  not 
want  it  otherwise.  D 


And  now:  why  superintendents  succeed 

"Leaders  are  born,  not  made"  may  be  an  old  saw,  but  don't  believe  it.  As  you 
will  see  from  the  case  histories  in  the  accompanying  story,  personality  might 
play  a  large  role  in  a  superintendent's  failure  (or  success),  but  there  are  other 
skills  that  any  superintendent — or  school  board  member— can  learn  to  help 
avoid  professional  pitfalls. 

Consider  this:  Two-thirds  of  a  superintendent's  job  is  knowing  how  to 
make  effective  use  of  his  staff  The  essential  ingredients  of  making  that  portion 
of  the  job  work: 

•  choosing  good  staff; 

•  trusting  the  people  you  have  chosen; 

•  delegating  authority  to  them; 

•  holding  them  accountable; 

•  giving  them  credit. 

While  holding  his  staff  accountable,  the  successful  superintendent  also 
knows  that  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  failure  is  his — no  matter  how  gen- 
erous he  is  in  extending  to  others  the  credit  for  success.  Equally  important 
traits— and  they  can  be  developed — are  thoughtfulness  and  foresight  that  aid 
the  superintendent  in  anticipating  and  avoiding  troubles  before  they  occur.  But 
superintendents  should  remember  that  it  is  the  experience  of  possessing  only 
limited  power— while  accepting  full  responsibility- that  is  the  mark  of  a  good 
superintendent  and  mature  leader. 

Though  these  descriptions  may  seem  too  good  to  be  true,  I  have  known 
more  men  and  women  who  fit  them  than  who  fit  the  four  descriptions  outlined 
in  the  accompanying  story.— c.j. 
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One  more  reason 
for  superintendent  failure :  naivete 


By  Superintendent  Anonymous 

I  WAS  sitting  outside  the  school 
district  office  as  the  school  board 
met  in  closed  session.  I  was  nervous — in 
a  way  I  had  never  been  before.  My 
stomach  churned  and  I  felt  like  throw- 
ing up.  I  paced,  and  finally  my  emotions 
got  the  best  of  my  good  reason  and  I  put 
my  ear  to  the  door  to  hear  what  the 
board  members  were  saying. 

I  couldn't  believe  what  I  was  hearing: 
They  were  drawing  up  charges  to  termi- 
nate my  contract.  This  couldn't  be 
true,  or  could  it?  It  had  to  be  someone 
else.  How  could  things  have  gotten  so 
screwed  up?  I  knew  that  I  had  to  do 
something,  and  fast.  I  left  the  room  and 
sat  at  a  secretary's  desk  and  typed  a  let- 
ter, hoping  to  complete  it  before  they 
came  out  of  closed  session.  When  it  was 
time  for  me  to  make  my  appearance  I 
entered  the  board  room  and  gave  my  let- 
ter of  resignation  to  the  president. 

It  happened  so  fast:  The  letter  was 
read  and  my  resignation  was  ac- 
cepted—two votes  to  reject,  three  to  ac- 
cept. The  two  board  members  who 
voted  to  reject  then  moved  that  the 
board  reconsider  its  position.  That  pro- 
posal was  voted  down.  I  was  out. 

How  did  I  get  into  this  situation? 
Why  had  I  been  fired? 

When  the  board  members  hired  me  to 
serve  as  their  superintendent — it  was  my 
first  superintendency— they  gave  me 
specific  verbal  instructions  concerning 
what  they  said  should  be  accomplished 
during  the  first  term  of  my  contract. 
They  told  me  that  the  teaching  staff  was 
weak  and  that  I  should  initiate  staff  de- 
velopment programs.  They  also  pointed 
out  to  me  that  particular  teachers  were 
unsatisfactory  and  they  wanted  me 
either  to  improve  teacher  performance 
or  terminate  contracts. 

With  these  directives  in  mind,  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  my  time  and  energy  over 
the  course  of  a  year  trying  to  improve 
the  professional  teaching  staff.  The 
principals  and  I  conducted  several  staff 
development  meetings  and  called  in  rep- 
utable educational  consultants  to  help 
with  this  work.  In  general,  the  attitude 

The  author,  who  for  obvious  reasons  wishes 
to  remain  anonymous,  recently  was  fired 
after  serving  a  one-year  term  as  a  midwestern 
superintendent  of  schools.  . 


of  the  teachers  was  positive  and  the 
faculty  seemed  stimulated  by  these 
meetings.  But  near  year's  end  there  were 
five  teachers  who,  in  my  estimation,  had 
not  made  significant  progress  in  their 
teaching,  conduct  or  attitudes.  After 
having  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  help 
improve  the  performance  of  these  teach- 
ers during  the  year,  I  recommended  to 
the  board  that  the  teachers'  contracts  be 
terminated. 

Ours  (now  it's  theirs)  is  a  small  dis- 
trict that  employs  40  teachers.  While 
termination  of  5  of  40  teachers  is  a  dras- 
tic move,  I  believed — perhaps  naive- 
ly— that  the  school  board  would  sup- 
port my  efforts  to  get  rid  of  teachers 
who  were  unsatisfactory.  After  all,  I 
was  following  their  orders. 

The  law  of  the  state  in  which  I  was 
working  forbids  the  superintendent  to 
discuss  with  the  school  board  any 
teacher  under  consideration  for  termi- 
nation. I  was  told  by  other  superin- 
tendents that  the  law  is  not  practical  and 
that  there  are  ways  to  work  around  the 
law.  But  quickly  word  leaked  that  five 
of  the  system's  teachers  were  about  to 
be  fired,  and  I  began  to  sense  that  the 
school  board  members  might  have  sec- 
ond thoughts  about  their  commitment 
to  "clean  up"  the  teaching  staff.  The 
teacher  union  stepped  in,  did  its  home- 
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work,  and  put  pressure  on  the  school 
board;  soon  the  fur  began  to  fly. 

In  spite  of  the  furor,  I  began  prepar- 
ing for  the  termination  hearings.  When 
the  hearings  finally  were  held,  I  led  with 
my  strongest  case,  and  the  board  sup- 
ported my  actions — but  only  by  a  vote 
of  3-2.  On  my  next  case  the  board  voted 
5-0  not  to  terminate,  so  I  decided  to 
drop  the  other  three  cases  altogether. 
Because  of  the  way  1  had  arranged  the 
order  of  the  termination  cases  (begin- 
ning with  the  strongest  and  ending  with 
the  weakest),  I  figured  that  it  would  be 
wasting  the  school  board's  time  and  tax- 
payers' money  to  continue  with  the 
terminations.  Apparently  the  board 
didn't  follow  my  reasoning  and  thought 
1  should  have  continued  with  the  rest  of 
the  hearings. 

The  real  eye-opener  was  the  board's 
apparent  decision  to  use  me  as  a  scape- 
goat. I  had  done  what  the  board  had  in- 
structed; I  had  worked  to  improve  skills 
and  morale  of  teachers  and  had  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  the  dead  wood.  The 
school  board  wanted  all  this,  but  it  ap- 
parently was  unwilling  to  accept  the  has- 
sles these  actions  inevitably  cause.  I  lost 
my  job  because  the  board  couldn't  take 
the  heat. 

If  I  had  to  do  it  all  over  again:  1 
would  define  my  goals  and  objectives 
with  the  school  board  and  make  sure  all 
board  members  knew  exactly  what  their 
top  objectives  were  for  the  superin- 
tendent. And  I'd  make  sure  they  knew 
what  mine  were.  I  made  the  big  mis- 
take— being  a  first-time  superin- 
tendent— of  taking  the  job  with  only 
verbal  instructions  and  without  any  for- 
mal set  of  school  board  goals.  Now  I've 
learned  that  all  this  should  be  put  in 
writing  and  in  the  form  of  clearly  estab- 
lished school  board  policies  that  can 
protect  both  superintendent  and  board. 

Perhaps  my  situation  is  not  typical. 
Perhaps  it  is.  But  I'm  sure  of  this:  Next 
time  I'm  going  to  stand  up  and  be  my 
own  man.  And  I'm  going  to  do  all  I  can 
to  help  the  board  stand  up  for  its  rights. 
I've  learned  that  a  superintendent  must 
inspire  his  school  board  to  courage  and 
persistence  so  that  the  best  interests  of 
the  community  and  its  children  are 
served. 

If  experience  is  the  college  of  hard 
knocks,  I 've  just  been  graduated.         D 
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New  study  reveals  potential  danger 
of  carbon  monoxide  poisoning 

in  your  school  buses 


YOU'D  THINK  that  equipping 
your  school  buses  with  the  latest 
safety  devices,  recruiting  experienced 
drivers  with  flawless  records,  and  con- 
ducting traffic  safety  classes  for  young- 
sters would  ensure  that  your  students  ar- 
rive safely  at  school  each  day.  But 
there's  something  else  that  many  school 
officials  apparently  are  overlooking 
when  it  comes  to  school  bus  safety:  the 
strong  possibility  of  carbon  monoxide 
poisoning. 

Item:  A  boy  and  his  sister  were  found 
unconscious  at  the  rear  of  a  school  bus 
after  a  45-minute  ride  from  their  house 
to  school  in  Shelby  County,  Mississippi, 
in  1966.  Poisoned  by  carbon  monoxide, 
the  children  were  revived;  no  other  chil- 
dren in  the  bus  were  affected.  When  of- 
flcials  examined  the  bus,  they  dis- 
covered its  tail  pipe  was  crushed  and 
forced  out  of  alignment.  This  damage 
allowed  exhaust  fumes  to  seep  into  the 
bus  directly  under  the  seats  the  two  chil- 
dren were  occupying. 

Item:  Five  of  eight  children  who  be- 
came ill  on  a  school  bus  in  Seattle  in 
1971  were  treated  at  a  hospital.  One 
child  was  unconscious;  others  suffered 
from  drowsiness,  headaches  and  nausea 
caused  by  carbon  monoxide  poisoning. 

Jtem:  Thirteen  children  and  a  school 
bus  driver  were  treated  at  a  Denver  hos- 
pital in  1974  for  overexposure  to  carbon 
monoxide.  Inspection  of  the  bus  re- 
vealed a  defective  rear  door  seal  and 
leaks  around  the  brake  and  accelerator 
pedals. 

No  deaths  have  been  reported  from 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  on  a  school 
bus,  but  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (n.h.t.s.a.)  re- 
cently released  a  study  that  indicates  one 
in  five  of  the  nation's  school  buses  may 
contain  harmful  levels  of  carbon 
monoxide.  In  analyzing  the  data  from 
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its  test  of  645  buses,  n.h.t.s.a.  esti- 
mated that  up  to  2.1  million  children 
could  be  exposed  daily  to  levels  in  excess 
of  20  parts  per  million  (ppm),  and  1 .6 
million  could  be  exposed  to  levels  ex- 
ceeding 50  ppm.  (The  industrial  danger 
level:  20  ppm.)  The  tests  were  conducted 
in  different  areas  of  the  country  under 
varying  climatic  conditions  and  traffic 
densities. 

In  releasing  the  study,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  urged  the  na- 
tion's governors  to  review  their  school 
bus  inspection  and  maintenance  pro- 
grams. The  study  noted  that  buses  in 
most  states  are  inspected  just  before  the 
start  of  the  school  year  and  then  not 
again  until  spring.  Exhaust  systems  can 
deteriorate  rapidly  during  the  winter,  so 
it's  a  good  idea  to  conduct  a  thorough 
visual  inspection  on  all  buses  monthly. 

Carbon  monoxide  from  a  defective 
exhaust  system  can  penetrate  a  school 
bus  cabin  in  a  number  of  ways.  Buses 
travel  slowly  and  stop  frequently;  this 
can  create  a  buildup  of  the  colorless, 
odorless,  nonirritating  gas.  **Leakageof 
carbon  monoxide  from  defective  ex- 
haust heat  riser  valves  or  exhaust  mani- 
fold may  be  as  serious  as  leakage  from  a 
defective  muffler  or  tail  pipe  that  is  too 
short  and  does  not  project  beyond  the 
bus  frame,"  reports  the  n.h.t.s.a. 
study.  Also,  openings  around  the  brake, 
accelerator  and  clutch  pedals  permit 
fumes  to  enter  the  cabin,  as  can  broken 
tail  pipe  hangers  that  allow  exhaust 
pipes  to  sag,  causing  leaky  joints.  Rust- 
ing bus  bodies,  leaks  around  windows 
and,  in  particular,  around  the  seal  at  the 
rear  emergency  door  also  have  caused 
high  carbon  monoxide  readings,  accord- 
ing to  the  study. 

The  worst  culprits  were  buses  six 
years  and  older  and  those  that  had 
50,000     miles     or     more     on     their 


odometers.  Tests  conducted  during  the 
winter,  when  windows  were  closed  and 
heaters  on,  produced  higher  readings 
than  tests  conducted  during  warmer 
months. 

N.H.T.S.A.  notes  that  the  20  ppm  dan- 
ger level  it  used  for  the  study  is  the 
maximum  allowable  level  over  an  eight- 
hour  period  for  industrial  workers  and 
is  to  be  considered  a  guideline.  No  fed- 
eral law  states  what  constitutes  a  safe 
level  of  carbon  monoxide  on  school 
buses;  introduced  in  1976,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Clean  Air  Act  proposed  by 
then-Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D.-N.Y.), 
would  have  set  the  standard  at  20  ppm, 
but  it  was  defeated.  The  n.h.t.s.a.  re- 
port recommends  further  study  to  deter- 
mine a  critical  exposure  level  for  chil- 
dren in  school  buses.  Industrial  stan- 
dards, the  study  points  out,  would  be 
higher  than  those  applicable  for  school 
children  and  women  bus  drivers.  In 
addition,  dangerous  exposure  readings 
at  sea  level  do  not  apply  to  high  altitude 
settings,  such  as  Denver,  where  more 
stringent  carbon  monoxide  standards 
have  been  set. 

As  an  indication  of  what  the  20  ppm 
level  means,  the  study  cites  tests  con- 
ducted in  1950  on  evening  rush  hour 
traffic  in  Manhattan;  they  show  a  range 
of  19  to  95  ppm  (no  doubt  higher  now). 
Similar  tests  in  Los  Angeles  reached  120 
ppm  with  readings  of  20-30  ppm  being 
consistent  throughout  the  year.  Of 
course,  rural  areas  have  substantially 
lower  carbon  monoxide  levels  in  am- 
bient air;  the  n.h.t.s.a.  study  also  got 
lower  readings  in  buses  that  traveled  in 
less  congested  traffic. 

For  a  free  copy  of  the  study,  and  to 
learn  how  to  keep  your  buses  safe,  write 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, N.H.T.S.A.,  400  Seventh  St.,  S.W., 
Washington.  D.C.  20590.  □ 
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Supreme  Court: 

Silent  meditation  OK  but 


/. 


By  David  Schimmel 

AS  MOST  educators  know,  the  Su- 
preme Court  clearly  has  ruled 
that  students  may  not  be  required  to 
pray  in  public  schools — regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  parents,  students,  or 
school  board  members.  But  can  teachers 
ask  students  to  meditate?  May  classes 
begin  with  a  moment  of  silent  prayer? 

These  questions  are  at  the  core  of  two 
signiHcant  federal  cases  that  have 
touched  on  the  always-explosive  topic 
of  religion  and  public  schools.  One  case 
dealt  with  a  Massachusetts  law  requir- 
ing a  moment  of  silence  for  prayer  or 
meditation;  the  other  concerned  a 
course  in  Transcendental  Meditation 
that  was  taught  in  several  New  Jersey 
high  schools. 

The  dispute  over  meditation  in 
schools  sprang  up  in  1976,  when  a  group 
of  Massachusetts  parents  challenged  a 
tate  law  that  required  teachers  ''in  all 
grades  in  all  public  schools**  to  observe 
a  minute  of  silence  "for  meditation  or 
prayer.**  The  parents  argued  that  the 
law  established  an  unconstitutional  "re- 
ligious exercise**  in  the  public  schools 
and  interfered  with  their  right  "exclu- 
sively to  supervise  the  religious  upbring- 
/'ng  of  their  children.** 
In  deciding  this  case,  Gaines  v.  An- 
derson, Judge  Frank  Murray  used  a 
three-part  yardstick  that  previously  had 
been  formulated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  This  yardstick  says  that  when  de- 
ciding cases  involving  the  constitution- 
ality of  any  law  that  is  alleged  to  be  in 
conflict  with  the  First  Amendment*s 
prohibition  against  the  "establishment 
of  religion,'*  the  courts  should  ask:  (1) 
Does  the  law  reflect  a  clearly  secular 
purpose?  (2)  Does  the  law  have  a  pri- 
mary effect  that  neither  advances  nor 
inhibits  religion?  (3)  Does  the  law  avoid 
excessive  government  entanglement 
with  religion? 

Concerning  the  Massachusetts  law's 
purpose  (the  first  part  of  the  Supreme 
Court*s  test).  Judge  Murray  noted:  "All 
that  the  statute  requires  students  to  do. 
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is  be  silent.^'  The  judge  also  noted  that  a 
moment  of  silence  might  serve  several 
legitimate,  secular  purposes.  It  might 
"still  the  tumult  of  the  playground,**  he 
said,  and  help  start  a  day  of  study  on  a 
calm  note,  or  it  might  help  students 
learn  a  degree  of  self-discipline. 

Second,  the  judge  said  that  providing 
an  opportunity  for  students  to  meditate 
does  not  "advance  religion*'  because 
meditation  refers  to  "serious  reflection 
or  contemplation  on  a  subject  which 
may  be  religious,  irreligious,  or  nonreli- 
gious.**  The  judge  also  pointed  out  that 
meditation  is  an  appropriate  education- 
al goal  because  it  helps  encourage  stu- 
dents "to  turn  their  minds  silently  to- 
wards serious  thoughts  and  values.** 
The  Massachusetts  court  ruled,  there- 
fore, that  a  moment  of  silent  meditation 
was  not  an  endorsement  of  religion. 

But  what  about  the  third  part  of  the 
test— meditation  time  as  an  opportunity 
for  silent  prayer?  Doesn*t  this  indicate 
state  support  for  religion?  The  judge 
said  that  while  requiring  silent  prayer 
would  be  unconstitutional,  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  is  "framed  in  the  disjunc- 
tive** and  permits  meditation  or  prayer. 
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Thus  the  law,  which  accommodates  stu- 
dents who  want  to  use  the  moment  of  si- 
lent meditation  for  prayer'as  well  as  oth- 
ers who  wish  to  reflect  upon  secular 
matters,  passes  the  third  hurdle  because 
it  takes  "a  neutral  position  that  neither 
encourages  nor  discourages  prayer.*' 

The  court  also  considered  several  oth- 
er questions  related  to  religion  and 
schools.  The  first:  Does  the  ruling  in 
this  case  allow  the  reciting  of  nonde- 
nominational  prayers  as  long  as  teach- 
ers excuse  students  who  don*t  want  to 
participate?  "No,**  said  Judge  Murray, 
because  with  silent  meditation  students 
don't  have  to  face  the  dilemma  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  religious  e>;ercise  or  ask- 
ing to  be  excused.  With  silent  medita- 
tion no  one  is  embarrassed  or  singled 
out.  If  a  student  does  not  wish  to  pray 
during  the  minute  of  silence,  he  may 
think  about  anything  he  wishes  without 
violating  the  law  and  without  facing  the 
scorn  or  reproach  of  his  classmates. 

Second  question:  Does  the  meditation 
law  violate  the  rights  of  parents  who 
may  wish  to  direct  the  religious  upbring- 
ing of  their  children?  Again  the  court 
said  "no**— because  the  law  doesn*t 
compel  students  to  participate  in  any  re- 
ligious practice  that  would  would 
offend  their  parents.  In  fact,  parents  are 
free  to  instruct  their  children  not  to  pray 
during  the  minute  of  silence.  Because 
the  law  compels  no  religious  activity,  it 
violates  no  parental  right. 

The  court  also  acknowledged  that 
"the  line  that  separates  the  permissible 
from  the  impermissible  in  this  area  is 
elusive."  Nevertheless,  Judge  Murray 
concluded  that  the  Massachusetts  law 
concerning  silent  meditation  or  prayer 
does  not  conflict  with  the  Constitution. 

A  New  Jersey  court,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  ruled  that  Transcendental 
Meditation  (T.M.)  cannot  be  allowed  in 
that  state*s  public  schools.  The  debate 
over  T.M.  arose  during  the  1975-76 
academic  year  when  five  public  high 
schools  offered  optional  courses  in 
T.M.  Those  who  pushed  for  the  schools 
to  adopt  T.M.  claimed  that  the  courses 
would  have  beneficial  physical  effects' 
for  students  (such  as  lowering  the  heart 
and  breathing  rates)  and  could  help  re- 
duce student  stress.  But  a  number  of  up- 
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Transcendental  Meditation  in  schools 


rents  appealed  to  the  courts  to 
the  courses  removed  from  the 
Is,  claiming  that  teaching  students 
violated  the  First  Amendment, 
ically,  the  parents  claimed  that 
ija— -a  ceremony  that  introduced 
Its  to  Transcendental  Medita- 
was  in  fact  a  religious  ceremony, 
detailed  41 -page  opinion,  Judge 
Meanor  analyzed  the  facts,  the 
lents,  and  the  First  Amendment 
ations  in  the  case  of  Malnak  v. 
Before  making  a  decision,  the 
looked  at  the  nature  of  T.M. 
iscendental  Meditation  is  a  tech- 
during  which  the  student  contem- 
a  mantra  or  sound  that  is  essen- 
the  practice  of  T.M.  Reciting  this 
a  over  and  over  is  supposed  to 
a  sense  of  calm  and  peace  to  the 
itor.  The  Science  of  Creative 
jence  (s.c.i.)  is  a  theory  devised 
iharishi  Yogi  to  explain  what  oc- 
n  the  meditator's  mind  during 
The  s.c.i./t.m.  course  was  taught 
r  five  days  a  week  by  teachers  who 
not  employed  by  the  school 
s.  Class  time  was  spent  practicing 
and  studying  the  text  that  ex- 


i'hose  guidelines 
:mand:  (1)  a  clear 
lecular  purpose, 
I  no  advancement 
or  inhibition 
f  religion,  (3)  no 
entanglement 
with  religion. 


plained  the  theory  of  the  Science  of 
Creative  Intelligence. 

The  puja  ceremony,  at  which  students 
receive  their  mantra,  was  conducted  on 
Sundays  off  school  premises.  Candles, 
incense,  fruit,  and  flowers  were  used 
during  the  ceremony  that  included  a 
three  or  four-minute  Sanskrit  chant  by 
T.M.  teachers.  The  teachers  said  they 
did  not  consider  the  ceremony  religious, 
and  they  told  this  to  their  students.  But 
the  chant  included  these  words:  '* .  .  .to 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  I  bow  down  again 
and  again  .  .  .  preceptor  of  the  whole 
world,  having  bowed  down  to  Him,  we 
gain  fulfillment.*'  This  passage,  ob- 
served Judge  Meanor,  makes  it  clear 
that  the  chanter  is  reciting  some  type  of 
prayer  or  invocation. 

The  defendants  presented  extensive 
testimony  by  several  T.M.  teachers, 
eleven  students,  and  three  clergymen  (a 
priest,  minister  and  rabbi)— all  of  whom 
indicated  that  they  did  not  consider  the 
s.c.i./t.m.  course  to  be  religious.  In  ad- 
dition, two  professors  of  religion  testi- 
fied during  the  trial  that  they  didn't  be- 
lieve the  puja  ceremony  was  reli- 
gious—especially when  the  participants 
did  not  intend  it  to  have  a  religious  sig- 
nificance. While  accepting  these  state- 
ments as  * 'sincere  perceptions,"  Judge 
Meanor  wrote  that  **subjective  charac- 
terizations" about  the  puja  or  the 
s.c.i./t.m.  course  are  not  sufficient  to 
determine  whether  they  are  religious 
within  the  meaning  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. This  is  especially  true  when  the 
teachings  of  the  course  **are  in  evidence 
in  the  form  of  a  textbook." 

The  T.M.  course  textbook  devotes 
225  pages  to  a  discussion  of  50  specific 
qualities  of  creative  intelligence  such  as 
beauty,  courage,  freedom,  success,  in- 
sight, kindness,  truthfulness,  and  happi- 
ness. Furthermore,  the  text  indicates 
that  creative  intelligence  is  omnipresent 
(it  is  ''everywhere,  within  us,  as  well  as 
outside  us"),  eternal  (**it  is,  always  has 
been,  and  always  will  be  the  nonchang- 
ing  basis  of  life"),  and  it  "alone  can 
bring  fulfillment  to  every  phase  of  life." 

Despite  wording  of  the  text,  propon- 
ents of  T.M.  emphasized  that  they  had 
not  formed  a  religion,  because  they  have 
no  clergy,  no  houses  of  >nois\\\v,  tvox 


any  dogmas  about  salvation  or  an  after- 
life. The  court,  however,  noted  that  an 
activity  may  be  religious  even  though  it 
is  not  sponsored  by  a  recognized  reli- 
gion. Furthermore,  a  group  "cannot 
propagate  concepts  which  society  recog- 
nizes as  religious"  merely  because  the 
group  views  the  concepts  as  secular. 

Finally,  Judge  Meanor  applied  the 
Supreme  Court's  three-part  test  that 
questions  the  purposes  and  effects  of 
the  T.M.  course.  First,  the  judge  asked, 
is  there  a  valid  secular  purpose  to  the 
s.c.i./t.m.  course?  Yes,  he  said,  its  pur- 
pose is  to  reduce  stress  in  school  and  to 
make  the  other  benefits  of  T.M.  avail- 
able to  students.  But,  he  noted,  the 
practice  of  meditation  occupies  only  a 
small  part  of  the  course.  Most  of  the 
class  time  and  the  text  is  devoted  to 
teaching  about  "creative  intelligence" 
and  its  qualities,  which  are  parallel  to 
those  usually  associated  with  a  supreme 
being.  Thus— due  to  the  religious  nature 
of  the  concept  of  creative  intelli- 
gence— schools  have  sought  to  achieve  a 
secular  goal  by  teaching  a  religious  con- 
cept. In  addition,  students  wishing  to 
learn  T.M.  are  compelled  to  attend  what 
in  fact  is  a  religious  ceremony,  the  puja. 
The  court  ruled  that  these  religious 
means  of  effecting  secular  goals  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  First  Amendment. 

Second  question  in  the  Supreme 
Court's  test:  Does  the  course  advance 
religion?  According  to  the  judge,  teach- 
ing a  belief  in  the  existence  of  "a  pure, 
perfect,  infinite,  and  unmanifest  field  of 
life"  clearly  has  a  primary  effect  of  ad- 
vancing religion. 

And  using  the  third  test,  the  judge 
said  that  public  funding  of  the  course 
constitutes  an  "excessive  government 
entanglement  in  religion." 

In  deciding  this  case.  Judge  Meanor 
e?Camined  more  than  1,500  pages  of 
briefs,  affidavits,  and  testimony  sub- 
mitted by  the  defense.  This  evidence, 
however,  failed  to  raise  any  doubt  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  religious  nature  of  the 
teachings  of  the  Science  of  Creative  In- 
telligence and  the  puja.  Therefore,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  s.c.i./t.m.  course 
"violates  the  establishment  clause  of  the 
First  Amendment,  and  its  teachin«imu«» 
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Vhen  it  comes  to  dcU\'cring  kids  satcly, 
Yard's  Hi-Boy  gets  A+. 

Of  course.we  get  ourgood  grades  just 
ilve  cvery'body  else  does:  \\ith  extra  effort. 

Rir example,  we  armor  every  Hi-Boy 
\  itii  one-piece  side  rails  wliich  are  rihlied 
or  greater  strength.  .And  our  cjiiality  con- 
rol  for  the  Hi-Boy  and  other  small  buses 
■.  unsurpassed. 

.\nd  now  we're  putting  our  tough 
>od\  oil  Ford's  tough  chassis.  ■'        J^^ 
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So  it  you  iv 
really  deli\er, \ve'\e got  it. 

And  now  >ou  can  get  more  of  it  th; 
e\er  hetore.Thanks  to  our  brand-new- 
plant  addition  and  two  more  modern 
assembly  lines. 

For  a  longer  list  of  safety  features  i 
our  short  bus,  write,  wire  or  call  Ward 
Industries, Inc.,  Post  Office  Bi»\  S4^). Ci 
wav-Arkansas  720>2.(SOM  U7-77M. 


Six  lessons  for  board  members 


You  are  a  politician , 


By  James  R.  Riggs 

OVER  the  years  Americans  have 
had  every  reason  to  become  sus- 
picious of  politicians.  And  it's  little 
wonder  that  honorable  and  sensitive 
people,  no  matter  their  qualifications 
or  willingness  to  serve  the  public,  have 
avoided  seeking  public  office.  Perhaps 
that's  why  school  board  members—who 
in  fact  are  politicians— have  tried  to 
hide  their  office  behind  the  label  of  pub- 
lic servant.  In  this  way,  board  members 
in  the  past  have  tried  to  protect  the  spe- 
cial status  of  public  schools  and  to  iso- 
late school  board  service  from  the  rav- 
ages of  real-life  politics. 

But  that  protected  time  is  long  gone. 
The  kid  gloves  have  been  put  away;  few 
who  serve  on  school  boards  honestly 
can  claim  that  their  duties  are  free  from 
the  taint  of  politics.  In  my  opinion, 
school  boards  must  learn  political  skills 
and  face  up  to  the  reality  of  political  be- 
havior; political  lessons  can  and  must  be 
mastered  by  school  board  members  if 
they  are  to  preserve  what  is  left  of  lay 
control  of  public  education. 

Here,  then,  are  six  brief  political  les- 
sons that  may  help  board  members  cope: 

1 .  Active  school  board  members  help 
shape  a  community's  values.  When  you 
vote  on  annual  budgets,  hire  superinten- 
dents, make  decisions  regarding  the 
number  of  books  to  be  purchased  by  a 
school  library,  or  adopt  special  curricu- 
lums,  you  are,  in  fact,  taking  political 
actions  that  shape  the  ways  the  com- 
munity looks  at  itself  and  the  world. 
And  when  board  members  take  these  ac- 
tions, they  have  to  expect  political  pres- 
sures from  members  of  the  community 
who  hold  opposing  points  of  view.  A 
board's  actions — controversial  as  they 
may  be — are  the  essence  of  educational 
governance,  but  they  also  should  be 
recognized  as  events  that  are  part  of  the 
community's  total  political  system. 

2.  Effective    board    members    must 


James  R.  Riggs  is  president  of  the  school 
board  in  Indianapolis. 


understand  hardball  politics.  If  you  seek 
the  effective  (and  much-needed)  support 
of  the  powerful  groups  in  town,  make 
sure  you  know  who  pulls  what  levers  in 
the  corporate  power  structure.  School 
boards  can  help  build  broad-based  sup- 
port for  their  policies  by  involving  a 
community's  business  leaders,  but  first 
school  boards  must  learn  to  identify  and 
court  those  opinion  makers.  This  may 
not  be  as  easy  as  it  sounds.  Most  board 
members  know  who  their  state  repre- 
sentatives are,  but  when  they  venture 
iilto  the  private  sector  they  can't  seem  to 
tell  the  captains  of  industry  from  the 
second  lieutenants. 

3.  When  studying  the  do's  and  don'ts 
of  power  politics,  take  a  cue  from  a  past 
master— your  superintendent.  After  all, 
his  first  task  upon  accepting  the  job 
probably  is  to  learn  the  contours  of  the 
community's  political  landscape.  In 
many  communities  the  superintendent  is 
a  member  of  civic  clubs,  some  private 
clubs,  and  also  may  serve  as  ex-officio 
member  of  community  commissions 
and  fund-raising  efforts.  In  other 
words,  he  understands  that  his  ability  to 
make  and  hold  onto  powerful  connec- 
tions determines,  to  a  large  degree,  how 
long  he  keeps  his  job. 

Since  superintendents  sometimes  be- 
come **too  powerful"  figures,  this 
power  should  be  counterbalanced 
with  a  degree  of  school  board  clout. 
Let's  face  it:  A  highly  visible  superin- 
tendent has  a  way  of  perverting  the  pub- 
lic's attitude  toward  the  local  school 
board,  and  toward  lay  local  control.  If 
the  superintendent  is  the  district's  most 
prominent  education  **expert,"  and  if 
he  has  a  politically  powerful  support 
group  behind  him,  the  superintendent 
easily  can  become  the  dominant  policy- 
maker. This  leaves  the  school  board  act- 
ing only  as  a  legitimizing  agent — in  es- 
sence, a  total  reversal  of  roles. 

Not  only  does  the  superintendent  who 
is  a  smart  politician  build  up  a  powerful 
following  outside  the  walls  of  the  school 
offices,  but  with  proper  * 'gatekeeping" 
he  also  can  control  the  flow  of  internal 
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so  why  not  be  an  effective  one? 


technical  and  nonicchnical  data  Ihal  are 
crilical  for  proper  school  board  decision 
making.  So  it's  imperaiivc  thai  school 
boards  work  lo  keep  the  proper  balance 
of  political  power  in  the  community, 
and  in  the  school— and  to  avoid  falling 
into  a  pattern  of  behavior  that  psy- 
chologists label  "groupihink." 

Your  superintendent  is  neither  a  sinis- 
ter individual  trying  to  dictate  policy, 
nor  is  he  a  neutral  observer  waiting  to 
implement  results  of  your  wise  and  ra- 
tional deliberations.  He  simply  knows 
the  rules  of  power  politics  and  uses 
them;  it's  essential  for  board  members 
to  do  the  same. 

4.  Central  office  bureaucracies  are 
powerful  and  have  a  useful  political 
role.  In  fact:  One  of  the  most  pervasive 
political  powers  standing  between  a 
school  board  and  its  policymaking  role 
is  [he  central  office  administrative  bu- 


reaucracy. The  experts  downtown  are  no 
more  apolitical  or  neutral  than  is  the  su- 
perintendent. Central  office  administra- 
tors will  go  to  great  lengths  to  convince 
board  members  that  deference  to  the 
professionalism  of  the  educational  elite 
is  the  role  of  the  "good"  school  board 
member.  Expertise,  knowledge,  in- 
formation, and  skill  are  vital  resources 
for  A-1  decision  makers,  but  in  loo 
many  school  systems,  board  members 
have  become  increasingly  dependent  on 
central  office  staff.  Remember:  Jusi  be- 
cause staff  members  have  graduate  de- 
grees in  education  and  subscriptions  lo 
The  Executive  Educator,  doesn't  mean 
they  have  all  the  answers.  The  central 
office  crew  exists  to  carry  out  school 
system  policies.  Period. 

Administrators  also  have  their  own 
agendas  and  vested  interests,  but  board 
members  can  make  these  bureaucrats 


hop— if  the  board  does  its  homework.  If 
board  members  refuse  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  politics  of  the  school  sys- 
tem, however,  they  are  destined  to  be  a 
political  dog  wagged  by  the  bureaucratic 
tail.  In  other  words,  be  aware  that  in- 
formation coming  from  the  central  of- 
fice might  be  slanted,  so  look  beyond 
the  obvious. 

5.  Being  a  political  leader  means 
making  enemies.  While  my  thesis  is  that 
school  boards  should  shed  their  cor- 
porate trustee  role  in  favor  of  acting 
more  like  a  legislative  body,  don't  for- 
get that  the  corporate  role  makes  life 
much  simpler.  In  the  corporate  model,  all 
school  board  members  have  to  do  is  cre- 
ate policy,  hand  it  lo  the  administrators 
to  implement,  and  then  move  on  to  the 
next  subject  with  total  confidence  that 
the  spirit  and  intent  of  your  policy  will 
f Continued  on  next  page.) 
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to  BECOME  GOOD  POLITICIANS 
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These  rules  aren't  all  for  fun 


If  school  board  members  are  going  to 
serve  as  politicians,  they'd  be  wise  to 
learn  these  ten  simple  rules.  Some  of  the 
humor,  of  course,  is  intended. 

Change  your  name.  Before  you  cam- 
paign for  a  seat  on  the  local  school 
board,  change  your  name  to  something 
that  will  command  deference.  For  ex- 
ample, Horace  Mann  or  William  H. 
McGuffey. 

The  facts.  During  the  campaign  com- 
pare your  school  system  unfavorably 
with  other  systems.  Always  quote  fig- 
ures and  percentages  to  prove  you  know 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Don't 
worry  about  their  accuracy,  no  one  will 
check  you  out  anyhow.  Giving  the  ap- 
pearance of  knowledge  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  possession  of  knowledge. 
(Also:  Look  appalled,  feel  appalled,  be 
appalled,  and  tell  everyone  you're  ap- 
palled; they'll  call  you  a  reformer.) 

Making  decisions  on  the  board.  You 
must  determine  early  on  who  are  the  ad- 
ministrators and  principals  most  re- 
spected in  the  community.  Cultivate 
them  by  convincing  them  of  your  re- 
spect and  they  will  gladly  help  you  reach 
the  **proper"  decisions. 

Controversial  issues.  Never  explain 
your  vote,  and  above  all  never  allow 
your  vote  to  break  a  tie  and  determine  a 
policy. 

Politics  and  the  schools.  When  at- 
tacked for  making  a  political  choice, 
always  deny  that  educational  policy  is 
related  to  politics  in  any  way.  This  is 
one  time  when  it  will  be  beneficial  to  be- 
come irate  in  public.  Raise  your  voice 
and  insist  that  school  business  concerns 
children,  not  politics.  You  might  sug- 
gest that  only  a  Communist  would  try  to 
involve  politics  in  education. 

Dabbling  in  administration.  Always 
insist  that  the  role  of  the  school  board  is 
to  make  policy,  while  the  role  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  to  implement  policy.  It 
makes  no  difference  how  much  of  a 
cliche  this  has  become;  it  is  safe,  and  the 
media  and  the  general  public  will  be 
convinced  you  understand  your 
*' proper"  role. 

Hedge  your  bets.  Be  a  maverick  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself,  but  you 


should  do  this  only  when  you  are  con- 
vinced your  vote  will  not  effect  the  out- 
come. Example:  Vote  against  any 
appropriation  to  pay  your  attor- 
neys— on  the  grounds  that  President 
Carter  thinks  legal  fees  are  too  high. 
Speak  long  and  loud  about  your  concern 
for  the  heavily  burdened  taxpayer. 

Cooperate  with  the  superintendent. 
Now  here's  a  guy  who  has  spent  25  years 
clawing  his  way  to  the  top  of  the  educa- 
tional bureaucracy,  and  at  his  salary, 
he's  playing  for  keeps.  You  ought  to 
face  the  fact  that  you  are  an  amateur 
dealing  with  an  expert.  The  best  advice 
you  can  receive  is  to  work  with  the  su- 
perintendent. Educational  problems  are 
so  complex  and  the  bureaucracy  is  so 
sprawling  that  you  could  never  gain 
control  of  it,  so  why  wear  yourself  out? 
If  you  want  to  get  along,  go  along.  Af- 
ter all,  the  superintendent  may  have 
something  on  you. 

Play  ball  with  the  press.  A  divided 
board  is  just  what  the  media  ordered. 
Their  business  is  to  report  conflict,  and 
if  you  have  a  little  conflict  now  and 
then,  your  board  will  always  be  in  the 
news.  Being  accessible  should  be  your 
first  rule  in  dealing  with  the  press.  Your 
second  rule,  which  is  more  important, 
should  be  to  develop  the  art  of  the 
weasel-word  phrase.  Language  is  one 
thing  and  meaning  is  another.  You 
might  accomplish  two  things:  One,  you 
keep  the  press  from  nosing  around  the 
schools  (which  they  don't  want  to  do 
anyway,  that's  too  much  work);  two, 
the  concentration  of  the  press  on  per- 
sonality conflicts  on  your  board  keeps 
your  name  before  the  public  while  your 
weasel  statements  can  never  be  used 
against  you. 

Seeking  reelection.  If  you  have  fol- 
lowed my  advice,  you  must  be  well- 
known  in  the  community  as  a  knowl- 
edgeable person  who  is  not  afraid  to 
take  a  stand.  On  certain  Qccasions 
you've  probably  broken  with  the  major- 
ity to  speak  out  for  the  minority.  Now  is 
the  time  to  start  comparing  your  school 
system  favorably  (see  number  two),  de- 
fending it  with  massive  doses  of  quotes 
from  Edmund  Burke. — j.r.r. 


(Continued  from  previous  page.) 
be  carried  out.  Working  as  a  political 
body,  however,  demands  a  greater  de- 
gree of  commitment,  and  certainly  less 
political  naivete.  A  legislative  school 
board  must  play  many  roles:  In  addition 
to  making  policy,  you  also  must  evalu- 
ate and  review  past  policy,  and  con- 
stantly engage  in  overseeing  programs. 
All  political  school  boards  must  be 
willing  to  accept  the  responsibility  for 
determining  whether  programs  are 
being  executed  as  intended.  But  this  re- 
quires a  fine  and  sensitive  balancing  act, 
because  overseeing  programs  often 
tempts  board  members  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  operation  of 
those  specific  school  programs.  That,  of 
course,  would  be  a  mistake. 

Another  reason  the  active  political 
role  for  school  boards  is  important  is 
that  it  creates  opportunities  for  a  two- 
way  dialogue  with  constituents.  Cor- 
porate trustees  don't  have  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  public,  so  they  can 
blithely  direct  their  chief  executive  to 
handle  problems  until  time  for  the  next 
meeting.  But  a  political  school  board,  by 
its  very  nature,  must  understand  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  must  listen 
to  public  opinions— sometimes  harsh, 
personal  and  negative. 

6.  Unskilled  handling  of  the  media 
can  cause  political  nightmares.  Some 
political  scientists  suggest  that  a  divided 
board  in  a  pluralistic  community  wiil 
become  politically  active.  This  is  desir- 
able, of  course,  but  all  this  activity  often 
creates  a  factionalized  and  bitter  school 
board.  The  problem:  Not  only  is  a  deep- 
ly divided  school  board  putty  in  the 
hands  of  a  skilled  superintendent,  split 
school  boards  often  become  the  favorite 
target  of  the  news  media,  too.  In  many 
communities  a  split  school  board — full 
of  self-accusations  and  arguments — is 
the  best  show  in  town.  And  while  school 
boards  may  complain  about  the  lack  of 
interest  the  news  media  show  in  schools, 
let  a  school  board  conflict  surface  and  it 
quickly  becomes  clear  just  how  creative 
journalists  can  become.  So  remember 
this  simple  truth:  A  7,000-page  report 
on  reading  scores — complete  with  edu- 
cational jargon— is  not  going  to  excite 
many  reporters,  but  give  them  a  chance 
to  report  on  the  internal  battles  of  a  di- 
vided school  board,  and  reporters  will 
remember  and  document  every  bitter 
word — and  then  some.  A  good  politi- 
cian tries  to  keep  his  fights  private  and 
off  the  front  pages  of  the  local  news- 
papers and  the  6  o'clock  news.  IT 
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It's  a  mistake  to  allow 

collective  bargaining  to  change 

the  way  you  run  your  schools 


By  Ray  A.  Howe 

ASK  a  school  board  member  to 
name  those  developments  that 
have  changed  public  education  the  most 
over  the  last  two  decades  and  you're 
likely  to  see  collective  bargaining  high 
on  the  list.  Some  school  people,  in  fact, 
insist  that  collective  bargaining  alters 
the  structure  of  school  management. 

I  disagree.  With  one  exception,  col- 
lective bargaining  need  not  change  at  all 
the  traditional  way  boards  and  superin- 
tendents manage  public  education. 

The  fiery  introduction  of  collective 
bargaining  into  education  did  send  some 
boards  and  administrators  into  shock. 
And  that's  understandable— the  mere 
newness  of  it  had  substantial  signifi- 
cance. In  Ordeal  of  Change,  Eric  Hof- 
fer  writes,  'The  simple  fact  we  can 
never  be  ready  for  that  which  is  wholly 
new  has  some  peculiar  results.  It  means 
that  a  population  undergoing  drastic 
change  is  a  population  of  misfits  and 
misfits  live  and  breathe  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  passion.  There  is  a  close  con- 
nection between  lack  of  confidence  and 
the  passionate  state  of  mind  and  .  .  . 
passionate  intensity  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  confidence." 

Because  collective  bargaining  was 
new  to  us  in  the  school  field,  it  evoked 
passion  and  a  lack  of  confidence  on 
both  sides  of  the  bargaining  table. 
Unionized  teachers  began  acting  dif- 
ferently than  teachers  had  in  the  past 
and  school  board  members  and  superin- 
tendents apparently  assumed  that  they 
had  to  respond  in  a  similar  fash- 
ion—that they  had  to  alter  their  estab- 
lished patterns  of  behavior. 

This  was  not  necessary,  nor,  in  my 
opinion,  wise. 


Ray  A.  Howe  is  deputy  superintendent  of  the 
Dearborn  (Michigan)  public  schools. 
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School  boards  exist  to  formulate  and 
generally  oversee  the  implementation  of 
policy.  The  superintendent  must  act  as 
chief  consultant  and  adviser  to  the 
board  in  the  formulation  of  policy  and 
must  be  the  board's  chief  agent  in 
implementing  that  policy.  It  is  not 
specifically  the  responsibility  of  the 
superintendent  to  do  all  this  but,  rather, 
to  see  to  it  that  it  is  done,  and  done  well. 
Nothing  regarding  the  introduction  of 
collective  bargaining  into  public  educa- 
tion need  alter  these  considerations  in 
any  substantive  way. 

The  only  requirement  directly  im- 
posed on  boards  by  collective  bargain- 
ing legislation  is  to  create  a  policy  de- 
claring the  board's  intent  to  negotiate  in 
good  faith  with  employes  on  matters  of 
wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. The  board  is  under  no  mandate  to 
negotiate  directly  and,  if  it  does  so,  it 
negotiates  by  choice.  Collective  bargain- 
ing, then,  adds  a  new  item  to  the 
board's  agenda  but  does  not  create  a 
new  agenda. 

The  superintendent  is  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  negotiations  but  this, 
too,  is  consistent  with  the  traditional 
role  of  implementing  board  policy. 
Superintendents  should  ensure  that 
negotiations  are  conducted  properly  and 
within  the  scope  of  board  policy,  but 
they  need  not  do  the  negotiating  them- 
selves (and  a  strong  case  can  be  made 
that  superintendents,  like  board  mem- 
bers, should  not  be  at  the  bargaining 
table).  Bargaining  complicates  the 
superintendent's  job  but  does  not 
change  its  nature. 

Collective  bargaining,  in  fact,  has 
vitalized  the  functions  of  superinten- 
dents and  boards.  In  the  past,  the  hi- 
erarchical structure  of  school  manage- 
ment required  that  concerns  from  teach- 
ers flowed  up,  through  middle  manage- 
ment,   to    superintendent    and    board 


while  decisions  from  the  board  and 
superintendent  flowed  down,  again 
through  middle  management,  to  teach- 
ers. Teacher  union  leaders,  however, 
have  demanded  direct  access  to  the  top 
rung  of  school  management,  which 
means  that  the  board  and  superinten- 
dent— or  their  designee — have  been  put 
into  a  closer  working  relationship  with 
employes  than  they  had  ever  achieved 
before  collective  bargaining. 

It  quickly  becomes  apparent,  how- 
ever, that  middle  management  is  the  ex- 
ception 1  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article  —  the  one  area  of  school 
management  that  has  been  changed  sub- 
stantially by  collective  bargaining. 

Once  the  front  line  of  administration 
and  the  first  to  be  aware  of  develop- 
ments in  the  teacher  ranks,  principals 
and  other  middle  managers  now  can  be 
trapped  in  the  backwash  of  manage- 
ment. They  are  collective  bargaining's 
primary  management  casualty.  One  of 
the  main  responsibilities  facing  boards 
and  superintendents  today  is  to  pull 
their  principals  back  into  management's 
mainstream. 

Collective  bargaining  has  brought 
other  responsibilities,  of  course:  recog- 
nition of  the  new  working  relationships 
between  teachers  and  administrators; 
the  necessity  of  building  a  new  set  of 
skills;  and  refusal  to  indulge  in  personal 
whims  and  prejudices  toward  collective 
bargaining.  But  the  important— and  re- 
assuring—conclusion to  keep  in  mind  is 
that  our  traditional  scheme  of  manage- 
ment need  not  be  greatly  altered  by  col- 
lective bargaining. 

If  the  fundamental  roles  of  boards 
and  superintendents  are  changed,  it  is 
by  the  choice  of  these  parties  them- 
selves. And  if  that  change  complicates 
their  lives,  they  must  concede  the  wis- 
dom of  Pogo:  **  We  have  met  the  enemy, 
and  he  is  us."  n 
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Here's  what  to  do  about  it 


Your  students  might  be  spending  only  half 


By  Jack  L.  Davidson 
and  Freda  M.  Holley 

HOW  MUCH  instructional  time  do 
your  students  get  each  day?  Six 
and  a  half  hours?  Probably  not.  While 
the  school  day  might  last  six  hours  or 
more,  the  depressing  truth  is  that  stu- 
dents could  be  spending  less  than  half  of 
the  typical  school  day  receiving  actual 
classroom  instruction. 

At  least  that's  what  a  survey  of  our 
Austin  (Texas)  school  system  revealed 
two  years  ago.  But  some  people  might 
consider  the  reaction  of  the  administra- 
tion and  school  board  just  as  startling  as 
the  survey's  statistics:  We  chose  to  pub- 
licize— not  hide — the  grim  findings 
about  instructional  time.  We're  glad  we 
did  because  students  now  not  only  spend 
more  time  receiving  instruction,  but  stu- 
dents' test  scores  also  have  improved 
noticeably. 

Let's  back  up:  A  few  years  ago  our 
school  system  began  studying  the  grow- 
ing volume  of  national  research  litera- 
ture that  analyzed  the  amount  of  time 
students  actually  spend  working,  in 
school,  on  assignments.  At  the  same 
time,  we  were  becoming  increasingly 
concerned  about  the  academic  achieve- 
ment levels  of  students  involved  in  the 
school  system's  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs. 

Our  school  board's  number  one  pri- 
ority is  increasing  the  achievement  levels 
of  students— especially  those  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds.  But  in  spite 
of  the  level  of  resources  being  poured 
into  the  education  of  students  from  low 
socioeconomic  backgrounds,  we  were 
not  seeing  the  kind  of  increases  in 
achievement  that  we  wanted.  In  looking 
into  this  problem,  we  accumulated  con- 
siderable data  from  classroom  observa- 
tions that  were  evaluating  compensatory 

Jack  L.  Davidson  is  superintendent  and 
Freda  M.  Holley  is  director  of  research  and 
evaluation  in  the  Austin  (Texas)  Independent 
School  District. 


programs  such  as  those  funded  by  Title 
I,  federal  and  state  bilingual  aid,  or 
state  compensatory  education  funds. 
Everything  pointed  to  problems  the  sys- 
tem might  have  with  the  way  students 
spent  their  time. 

Some  staff  members  suggested  that 
too  much  time  was  lost  by  physically 
moving  children  from  one  special  pro- 
gram activity  to  another.  Others  sug- 
gested that  decreased  classroom  instruc- 
tional time  was  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  some  students  to  master  basic 
skills.  With  all  of  this  in  mind,  in  the 
1976-77  school  year  our  office  of  re- 
search and  evaluation  planned  and  con- 
ducted—as a  part  of  its  major  com- 
pensatory program  evaluations — a 
study  of  time  use  in  our  schools. 

Using  a  detailed  observation  system, 
trained  classroom  observers  followed 
individual  students  from  the  time  they 
entered  school  in  the  morning  until  they 
left  at  the  end  of  the  school  day.  A  total 
of  227  such  day-long  observations 
yielded  1 ,457  hours  of  observation  data 
that  provided  a  clear  picture  of  how 
time  was  used  during  the  school  day. 
Schools  surveyed  included  20  Title  I 
schools,  all  sixth-grade  classes  in 
schools  receiving  state  compensatory 
education  aid,  and  a  sample  of  schools 
not  involved  in  compensatory  education 
programs.  These  observations  provided 
more  than  time-use  data;  they  gave  us 
information  about  everything  from  type 
of  student  contacts  with  teachers- and 
teacher  aides  to  material  used  in  the 
classroom. 

When  the  study  was  finished,  the 
school  system  had  uncovered  a  number 
of  interesting  facts  about  the  way  stu- 
dents spend  time  in  compensatory  pro- 
grams. We  found,  for  example,  that  stu- 
dents in  these  programs  spent  the  ma- 
jority of  their  time  involved  in  read- 
ing/language arts  instruction.  They  re- 
ceived less  instructional  time  in  math, 
social  studies,  and  science  than  did 
other  students,   but  spent  more  time 


learning  about  art  and  music.  Also,  stu- 
dents involved  in  more  than  one  com- 
pensatory program  (such  as  both  a  bi- 
lingual and  a  Title  I  program)  received 
less  instructional  time  than  did  other 
students,  but  those  children  involved  in 
only  one  such  program  received  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  in- 
structional time  as  students  not  in  a 
compensatory  program. 

The  most  dramatic  finding  produced 
by  the  study,  however,  was  that  all  stu- 
dents spent  more  than  one-fifth  of  each 
school  day  involved  in  noninstructional, 
''management"  activities:  listening  to 
announcements;  taking  out  and  putting 
away  supplies;  bathroom  trips;  disci- 
pline; or  simply  waiting  for  teacher  in- 
struction. When  this  time— along  with 
lunch,  recess,  and  other  such  activi- 
ties—was subtracted  from  the  school 
day,  only  about  three  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes  of  that  six  and  one-half 
hour  school  day  were  left  to  spend  in  ac- 
tual instruction. 

These  results  were  presented  to  the 
school  board  in  the  summer  of  1977, 
and  our  system  took  something  of  a 
beating  at  the  hands  of  the  news  media. 
Whiie  such  publicity  can  be  distressing, 
we  have  learned  that  openness  with  the 
media  usually  brings  good  results.  It  did 
for  us:  The  publicity  helped  alert  our  en- 
tire school  staff  to  a  critical  problem. 
Although  some  members  of  our  staff 
were  indignant  and  questioned  the 
validity  of  the  study  or  its  methodology, 
many  other  teachers  and  administrators 
confirmed  the  resuhs  as  being  accurate. 

During  the  1977-78  school  year  the 
study  was  repeated,  and  our  fmdings  be- 
gan to  show  that  a  number  of  steps  were 
being  taken  throughout  the  system  to 
change  and  improve  time-use  patterns. 
Our  director  of  elementary  education, 
for  example,  gave  time  use  top  priority 
in  supervision  of  elementary  schools. 
Because  our  accountabihty  system  re- 
quires school  principals  to  set  their  goals 
in  conjunction  with  xhis  director,  school 
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of  the  school  day  receiving  instmction 


programs  can  be  checked  to  make  sure 
each  day  comains  a  minimal  amount  or 
noninstruciional  time. 

Another  big  plus  for  us  was  that  in  re- 
cent years  Ihe  University  of  Texas  Re- 
search and  Development  Center  for 
Teacher  Education  had  been  engaged  in 
research  that  yielded  a  number  of  ways 
teachers  can  improve  classroom  man- 
agement activities.  During  1977-78,  the 
center  worked  with  our  system  (through 
a  grant  Trom  the  National  Institute  of 
Education)  to  put  these  research  find- 
ings to  use  in  our  system.  What's  more, 
school  system's  instructional  coordina- 
tors developed  a  slide-tape  presentation 
based  on  classroom  management  re- 
search and  used  it  with  the  faculty  in 
every  elcmenlary  school.  As  Ihe  instruc- 
tion coordinators  made  classroom 
visits,  Ihey  checked  lo  make  sure  Ihesc 
new  techniques  were  being  used. 

On  another   front,   the  department 


that's  charged  with  Ihe  management  of 
compensatory  programs  took  action  to 
reduce  Ihe  time  wasted  by  the  overlap  of 
multiple  federal  programs. 

Our  efforts  lo  make  sure  kids  got  Ihe 
greatest  amount  of  instruction  lime  out 
of  each  school  day  did  ruffle  some 
feathers.  One  of  our  local  television  sta- 
tions ran  a  special  news  report  suggest- 
ing that  the  administration  was  Ihe 
"grinch  who  stole  Christmas"  because, 
Ihe  sialion  mistakenly  reported,  schools 
were  required  to  drop  all  winter  holiday 
activities  to  gain  more  instructional 
time.  We  never  went  to  this  extreme,  bui 
increasing  instructional  time  was  a 
major  goal  at  all  levels. 

By  the  time  results  on  the  second 
year  were  in— Ihe  summer  of  1978— we 
expected  good  news,  and  we  got  it.  Our 
Hnding;  Inslruclional  lime  could  be  in- 
creased. The  data  showed  clear  in- 
creases in  the  amount  of  classroom  lime 


spent  on  academic  subjects.  Students  in 
non-Title  I  schools  received  23  minutes 
more  instructional  time  each  day  in 
1977-78  than  they  had  the  previous  year; 
Title  1  students  received  24  minutes 
morel  non-Title  I  students  in  Title  I 
schools.  34  minutes  more.  If  these  in- 
creases don't  sound  significant,  con- 
sider this:  Over  Ihe  175'day  Texas 
school  year,  those  23  lo  34  minutes  we 
gained  in  instructional  time  per  day  give 
students  an  additional  10  to  almost  16 
full  days  (six  and  a  half  hours  each)  of 
learning. 

If  OUT  school  system  were  lo  lengthen 
OUT  school  year  by  10  to  16  days.  Ihe 
payroll  costs  for  classroom  personnel 
alone  would  be  from  $2,142,000  to 
S3,265,600  per  year.  And  thai  doesn't 
take  into  account  Ihe  extra  mainte- 
nance, the  ulilily,  and  the  overall  oper- 
ational costs  involved  in  adding  days  to 
the  school  calendar.  The  point:  We  de- 
livered more  instruction  to  students 
without  increasing  the  taxpayers'  bur- 
den. The  Austin  school  system's  good 
feelings  about  these  results  were  in- 
creased in  the  spring  of  1978  when  we 
also  found  improvement  in  our  elemen- 
tary reading  and  mathematics  program 
at  every  grade  level.  Achievement  gains 
for  our  compensatory  programs  also  in- 
creased. Although  we  can't  prove  these 
gains  are  tied  directly  to  the  increased 
amounts  of  instructional  time  we  pro- 
vided students,  there  is  a  good  indica- 
tion that  a  relationship  does  exist. 

The  benefits  Austin  won  from  this 
study  mighi  be  achieved  by  other  school 
systems  throughout  North  America.  But 
a  word  of  caution  is  necessary:  The 
study  worked  in  our  system  because  we 
had  a  good  accountability  system  that 
requires  instructional  and  administra- 
tive staffs  to  study  and  use  evaluation 
data.  Without  a  similar  system  that  has 
been  functioning  well  for  a  number  of 
years,  you  might  find  it  more  difficult  to 
prove  Ihal.  indeed,  time  is  money— and 
it's  education,  too.  D 


Here's  how 


By  Leonard  Nasman 

ANNOUNCE  an  opening  in  your 
school  system  for  an  experienced 
English  teacher  and  your  personnel  of- 
fice will  be  hip-deep  in  applications.  But 
call  a  college  placement  bureau  to  ask 
for  instructors  in  some  of  the  newer 
vocational  education  courses— and 
you'll  grow  old  waiting  for  the  return 
call. 

Schools  of  education  don't,  indeed 
can't,  supply  the  increasing  demand  for 
accredited  teachers  in  such  subjects  as 
solar  technology,  biomedical  instrumen- 
tation, or  digital  electronics,  let  alone 
the  standard  subjects  such  as  carpentry, 
plumbing,  and  electrical  work. 

What  to  do?  The  solution  in  many 
school  systems  is  to  hire  people  with  the 
necessary  special  skills,  plus  significant 
work  experience,  even  though  they  lack 
education  degrees.  Appointments  are 
provisional,  and  school  systems  provide 
nonaccrcdited  teachers  with  in-service 
training  to  develop  their  teaching  com- 
petencies. In  addition,  provisional  ap- 
pointees are  allowed  two  or  three  years 
to  complete  the  formal  vocational  edu- 
cation courses  required  for  a  teaching  li- 
cense and,  in  most  cases,  a  degree  in 
education. 

Such  an  approach  can  work  well— if 
you  can  negotiate  two  big  hurdles  at  the 
outset:  (1)  how  to  find  the  specialists 
you  need  and  (2)  how  to  tell  in  advance 
if  candidates  will  make  good  master 
teachers  a  few  years  hence. 

Here  arc  a  few  suggestions  on  what  to 
avoid  and  what  to  look  for,  based  on 
my  experience  over  the  past  few  years  in 
introducing  nondegrced  vocational 
teachers  to  the  profession. 

When  recruiting  candidates,  forget 
your  customary  channels  and  look  for 
organizations  and  avenues  that  tech- 
nicians and  tradespeople  use  when  they 
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vocational    technical    education    at    North 
Texas  State  University  in  Demon.  Texas. 
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to  fill  those  vocational  education  slots 


seek  employment:  local  union  head- 
quarters, apprenticeship  councils,  pri- 
vate employment  agencies,  and  help 
wanted  ads  in  local  newspapers.  But 
when  you  buy  a  classified  advertisement 
for  a  mason  or  mechanic,  remember  to 
place  the  ad  under  the  job  heading 
("carpenter")  and  not  •'teacher,"  or 
you  will  defeat  your  purpose. 

Armed  forces  publications  also  may 
be  a  good  bet.  The  military  trains  people 
in  nearly  every  vocation  you  can 
imagine,  but  they  are  particularly  strong 
in  computer  and  electronic  fields.  By  the 
time  service  men  and  women  retire  after 
20  years,  most  look  for  a  second  career 
and  many  have  had  some  teaching  ex- 
perience as  part  of  their  service  jobs. 
Employment  opportunities  for  separat- 
ing or  retiring  military  personnel  are 
listed  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  Army 
Times,  which  also  publishes  weekly 
newspapers  for  the  Navy  and  Air  Force, 
and  runs  a  special  retirement  sup- 
plement three  times  a  year.  To  scout 
these  publications,  write  to  The  Army 
Publishing  Company,  474  School  Street 
S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

A  warning:  Perhaps  the  most  discour- 
aging aspect  of  hiring  nondegreed  voca- 
tional teachers  is  high  turnover  rates. 
Few  of  these  applicants  will  have  refer- 
ences related  to  teaching  experience,  so 
much  of  your  appraisal  will  have  to  oc- 
cur during  the  interview.  Along  with  the 
obvious  (ease  of  manner,  good 
grooming),  look  for  these  qualities  and 
abilities: 

Literacy.  Basic  skills  are  as  important 
in  vocational  education  as  in  any 
other  program.  To  expect  less  of  your 
teachers — and  give  less  to  your  stu- 
dents— does  a  great  disservice.  There 
are  any  number  of  auto  mechanics,  car- 
penters, and  electronics  technicians  who 
also  have  a  good  general  academic  back- 
ground (I  know  of  an  expert  plumber 
with  a  master's  degree  in  Russian  his- 
tory, for  example).  Provisional  teachers 
who  can  speak,  read,  and  write  well  are 
the  most  successful  vocational  instruc- 
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tors  because  they  are  able  to  develop 
curriculums,  prepare  budget  projec- 
tions, and  handle  all  the  paperwork  con- 
cerned with  managing  a  shop  or  labora- 
tory—in addition  to  classroom  assign- 
ment, of  course. 

Commitment  to  original  specialty. 
You  want  to  hire  a  person  who  enjoys 
his  field  but  wants  to  use  special  skills  in 
a  different  way— not  one  who  wants  to 
avoid  work  that  has  become  boring  or 
hateful.  Students  will  pick  up  a  negative 
attitude  toward  a  vocational  subject 
quickly— and  with  disastrous  results. 
Ask  a  candidate  why  he  entered  his  field 
originally,  what  he  likes  about  it,  and 
why  he  wants  to  leave  direct  practice  of 
his  speciality.  Those  applicants  who  are 
looking  for  an  escape  hatch— or  just 
any  job — are  not  for  you. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  a 
regular  rather  than  a  seasonal  income  or 
for  less  physically  taxing  work  are  valid 
reasons  for  an  applicant  to  switch  from 
active  participation  in  a  trade  to  teach- 
ing about  it.  Many  older  workers  in 
skilled  trades  can  no  longer  take  the  ex- 
posure and  heavy  physical  demands  re- 
quired in  construction,  yet  they  are 
eminently  qualified  by  long  experience 
to  instruct  young  people.  And— genera- 
tion gaps  notwithstanding— the  more 
experience  these  teachers  have,  the  more 
respect  they  are  accorded  by  students. 

Breadth  and  depth  of  experience. 
Your  teachers  will  need  both  kinds  of 
experience,  particularly  if  yours  is  a 
comprehensive  voc.  ed.  program.  Two 
illustrations:  An  auto  mechanic  who  has 
worked  for  seven  years  at  only  one  com- 
pany as  a  wheel  alignment  specialist 
may  have  great  depth  in  that  one 
area— but  he  will  be  too  limited  to  teach 
other  aspects  of  automotive  repair  and 
maintenance.  A  skillful  carpenter  who  is 
a  master  at  explaining  the  proper  use  of 
tools  will  be  less  useful  for  a  school 
house  building  project,  unless  he  also 
can  order  materials,  schedule  work,  and 
direct  subcontractors  in  other  trades. 

Commitment  to  teaching.  Many  of 


your  candidates  will  subscribe  to  the 
popular  myth  that  teaching  is  an  8  to  3 
job  with  lots  of  vacations.  Be  sure  to  ex- 
plain carefully  the  job's  teaching  and 
administrative  responsibilities— plus 
extracurricular  assignments,  such  as 
club  sponsor  or  hall  monitor  duty.  Ap- 
plicants also  should  understand  that 
their  appointments  will  be  provisional 
until  they  have  completed  normal  cer- 
tification requirements.  Would-be 
teachers  who  blanch  at  the  rigorous 
schedule  facing  them  can  be  eliminated 
forthwith. 

Flare  for  teaching.  Though  many 
competencies  have  been  identified  and 
can  be  developed  in  a  new  teacher,  some 
people  have  a  ''feel**  for  teaching  that 
puts  them  ahead  of  the  pack.  How  can 
you  spot  this  special  quality?  One  way  is 
to  give  the  applicant  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate it:  During  the  interview,  ask  a 
question  on  some  point  in  the  appli- 
cant's field.  For  example:  "I've  never^ 
been  able  to  understand  the  difference 
between  regular  arc  welding  and  sub- 
merged arc  welding.  Can  you  help  me 
out?"  The  born  teacher  will  leap  at  the 
chance,  starting  with  questions  about 
what  you  already  know  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  foundation  for  his  explanation. 
He  should  show  enthusiasm  for  his 
work  and  a  genuine  concern  that  you 
understand  his  explanation  before  he 
drops  the  subject.  You  may  find  out 
more  than  you  want  to  know  about  arc 
welding,  but  you  will  also  learn  how  the 
applicant  might  approach  a  class  and  be 
better  able  to  judge  his  ability  to  com- 
municate knowledge. 

When  the  chips  are  down,  the  success 
of  a  vocational  education  program  de- 
pends less  on  a  well-developed  curricu- 
lum and  good  equipment  than  on  the  ex- 
periences, {personalities,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  instructors.  Nonaccredited  teach- 
ers from  business,  the  armed  services, 
and  industry  have  shown  that  they  can 
excel  in  their  own  fields  and  translate 
their  abilities  to  education.  To  search 
them  out  is  well  worth  the  effort.         D 
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Education  might  be  the  next 
victim  of  a  corporation  takeover 


Bv  Russell  Doll 

SCHOOL  people  may  lower  Iheir 
heads  and  bemoan  ihe  changes  ihat 
have  swept  through  public  education  in 
the  past  three  decades,  but  they  haven't 
seen  anything  yei.  What  many  school 
board  members  and  administra- 
tors— even  government  officials— don't 
realize  is  that  even  greater  changes  are 
on  the  way,  including  perhaps  the  aboli- 
tion of  public  education  as  we  now 
know  it.  Instead  of  public  schools  op- 
erated by  local  citizens  and  supported 
by  local  taxes,  what  the  future  may 
hold,  I  believe,  is  an  educational  system 
in  the  United  Stales  controlled  by  large 
corporations. 

Before  you  turn  the  page  in  disbelief, 

Russell  Doll  is  a  professor  of  education  at  Ihe 
University  of  Mismun.  Kansas  Ciiy.  This 
article  is  taken  from  a  paper  presented  to  the 
World  Future  Society. 


consider  this:  Currently,  multinational 
corporations  (m.n.c.)  are  competing  for 
economic  parity  with  the  world's  na- 
tions. It's  estimated  that,  in  1974,  glob- 
al corporations  had  $200  billion  in 
physical  assets;  the  average  growth  rate 
of  successful  corporations  is  two  to 
three  times  that  of  most  advanced  na- 
tions—including the  United  States. 
Many  corporations'  budgets  exceed  the 
gross  national  products  of  leading  coun- 
tries: Goodyear  Tire  has  more  capital 
than  Saudi  Arabia;  General  Motors  is 
richer  than  Switzerland,  Pakistan  or 
South  Africa;  and  Royal  Dutch  Com- 
pany has  assets  greater  than  Iran,  Vene- 
zuela or  Turkey. 

Because  t^.N.c.'s  are  so  large  and 
powerful,  they  increasingly  will  control 
the  decisions  made  in  individual  nations 
regarding  issues  such  as  health  care  and 
education.  And.  without  sounding  as  if 
a  conspiracy  was  afool,  consider  that 


these  corporations  do  not  always  have 
strong  ties  to  any  one  nation.  For  exam- 
ple: 40  percent  of  the  net  profits  of  the 
largest  298  American -based  m.n.c.'s  is 
earned  outside  the  United  States.  About 
75  percent  of  the  assets  of  the  U  .S.  elec- 
trical industry  is  based  abroad;  SO  per- 
cent of  the  SIOO  billion  invested  by  the 
petroleum  industry  is  overseas.  It's  esti- 
mated that  the  time  is  fast  approaching 
when  products  accounting  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  overseas  sales  of  U.S. -based 
corporations  will  be  manufactured 
abroad  by  American-owned  and  con- 
trolled subsidiaries. 

George  Ball,  former  undersecretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  noted  economist, 
points  out:  "Corporations  that  buy.  sell 
and  produce  abroad  do  have  the  power 
to  affect  the  lives  of  the  people  and  na- 
tions /and  that  power/  necessarily  chal- 
lenges the  prerogatives  and  responsibili- 
ties of  political  authority."  Or,  what's 
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good  for  CM.  now  is  good  for  the 
world. 

What  does  this  all  mean  for  public 
schools  and  school  board  members? 
Plenty.  But  before  I  get  to  the  scenario 
for  an  m.n.c.  coup  in  public  education, 
let's  take  a  look  at  the  conditions  that 
make  public  schools  ripe  for  such  a 
takeover. 

Funding.  A  complex  society  has  many 
institutions  that  are  vulnerable  to  subtle 
changes  in  the  economy,  and  education 
is  one  of  the  more  vulnerable.  In  the 
past  three  decades  the  amount  of  local 
money  funding  public  schools  has  dwin- 
dled while  the  federal  government  and 
the  courts  have  increased  their  influence 
on  the  finances  and  policies  of  public 
schools.  Add  to  this  situation  the  rav- 
ages of  inflation  on  the  family  budget: 
An  average  wage  earner  increasingly 
will  be  forced  to  spend  a  maximum  part 
of  his  budget  on  necessities  such  as 
food,  heat,  and  housing.  Because  of  this 
monetary  squeeze,  people  will  be  forced 
to  change  their  priorities  as  they  struggle 
to  pay  for  the  necessities  of  life.  All  this, 
along  with  increased  disenchantment 
with  public  education  (see  next  item), 
will  put  public  schools  low  on  the  wage 
earner's  list  of  priorities. 

Public  disenchantment.  On  top  of  the 
funding  problem  add  the  fact  that 
schools  constantly  are  under  attack— by 
the  public  and  major  corporations— for 
failing  to  teach  basic  skills  that  can  be 
used  in  the  market  place.  Not  only  are 
schools  criticized  for  failure  to  teach 
basics,  but  the  decline  in  traditional 
technology  and  the  demand  for  new 
skills  makes  public  school  education  in- 
creasingly obsolete.  At  the  same  time 
schools  have  been  criticized  for  failing 
to  teach  basic  skills,  they  also  have  been 
suffering  under  the  obligation  to  help 
perfect  national  social  policy— integra- 
tion, bilingual  education,  education  for 
handicapped  children— ivfV/i  which 
many  parents  disagree.  In  short,  public 
schools  over  the  past  three  decades  have 
been  called  upon  to  promote  equality 
while  being  criticized  for  failing  to  pre- 
pare students  to  live  in  a  complex  and 
changing  world. 

This  means  public  schools  are  caught 
in  a  nasty  squeeze.  Parents  can  no  long- 
er afford,  or  are  unwilling  to  support, 
public  education  programs  through  lo- 
cal property  taxes.  Money's  tight,  feder- 
al mandates  are  stiff,  and  the  world's  re- 
sources are  beginning  to  dwindle.  It  is  at 
this  point  that  the  m.n.c.  steps  in. 

Corporations  will  first  enter  the  edu- 


cation field  in  an  effort  to  meet  their 
own  labor  needs.  The  age  of  computers 
has  changed  the  way  corporations  oper- 
ate; the  labor  force  needs  increasingly 
sophisticated  skills.  Because  the  skills 
needed  by  employers — the  ever-growing 
M.N.C. — change  rapidly,  corporations 
have  been  forced  to  train  their  own  em- 
ployes. These  companies  will  do  what  a 
sluggish  and  outdated  educational  sys- 
tem can't. 

For  example:  The  Rand  Corporation 
predicts  that  the  world  has  only  a  60  to 
90-ycar  reserve  of  oil  and  that,  in  the  fu- 
ture, oil  will  have  to  be  produced  from 
abundant  shale  supplies.  Such  a 
move — or  a  move  to  a  nuclear  or  solar 
society— will  take  monumental  techno- 
logical and  experimental  advances.  It's 
obvious  that  public  schools — because 
they  are  bogged  down  with  the  task  of 
carrying  out  social  policies — may  not  be 
able  to  teach  students  the  skills  needed 
to  survive  in  this  not-too-distant  future. 
So  it  becomes  clear  that  the  organiza- 
tions best  equipped  to  educate  kids  are 
those  that  have  the  financial  resources; 
that  can  operate  outside  national  boun- 
daries and  loyalties;  that  need  not  worry 
about  political  constituencies;  that  can 
be  cold  and  coolly  efficient  in  their  op- 
eration. Global  corporations  fit  this  de- 
scription precisely. 

At  the  same  time,  as  disenchantment 
with  the  social  role  that  public  schools 
have  been  forced  to  adopt  continues, 
parents  will  take  their  kids  out  of  public 
schools  and  put  them  in  private  acade- 
mies. Large  corporations  will  be  asked 
to  contribute  actively  to  the  support  of 
these  private  schools.  After  all,  it  will  be 
in  the  corporations'  interest  to  fill  the 
educational  vacuum  and  to  bring  some 
degree  of  stability  to  education  that  is 
free  of  government  control.  Corpora- 
tions will  become  part  of  the  support 
system  of  private  education. 

This  corporate  entry  into  education 
could  very  well  start  with  companies 
paying  for  the  education  of  employes' 
children  in  private  schools.  Individuals 
cannot  "write  off"  (for  tax  purposes) 
private  school  education  expenses,  but 
corporations  that  provide  education 
benefits  to  employes'  children  might 
write  off  these  expenses  as  part  of  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

As  M.N.C. 's  increasingly  underwrite 
the  cost  of  private  schools,  corporate 
officials  probably  will  conclude  that 
their  companies  can  do  the  job  cheaper 
themselves,  and  with  curriculums  more 
to  their  liking.  Eventually,  we  may  see 


corporate  private  schools  run  by  a  con- 
sortium of  corporations.  Public 
schools,  where  they  continue  to  exist, 
will  serve  primarily  the  poor;  private 
and  company  schools  will  train  the  tech- 
nicians and  future  elite  corporate  mana- 
gers. It  is  at  this  point  that  public  educa- 
tion, as  we  know  it,  will  begin  to  fade 
away. 

Sound  farfetched?  Sure.  But  consider 
the  mechanisms— already  in  opera- 
tion—that provide  for  increased  busi- 
ness involvement  in  public  schools.  For 
example:  50  carefully  selected  Ph.D.s 
currently  are  attending  a  Careers  in 
Business  project,  a  pilot  venture  aimed 
at  easing  the  oversupply  of  humanities 
professors.  The  program  is  funded  by 
grants  from  a.t.&t.,  General  Motors, 
Sun  Chemicals  and  Prudential  Insur- 
ance, and  is  being  closely  observed  by 
the  business  and  education  communities 
to  see  if  eggheads  can  be  shaped  to  fit 
into  the  corporate  mold. 

What's  more,  the  American  Council 
on  Education  has  issued  a  report  show- 
ing that  610  corporations  spent  an  esti- 
mated $2  billion  on  employe  education 
programs  in  1975.  These  figures  are  out 
of  date  and  reflect  only  direct  expenses 
for  education — not  the  salary  and  bene- 
fits of  employes.  Some  89  percent  of  the 
companies  in  this  group  offered  tuition 
aid  programs  for  some  1 .3  million  em- 
ployes. When  asked  why  the  companies 
were  spending  such  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  educate  workers,  most  com- 
pany officials  stressed  that  public 
school  preparation  of  workers  was  "in- 
adequate or  poor."  What's  more,  most 
of  the  firms  surveyed  already  had  hired 
outside  educational  consultants,  and  40 
percent  of  the  companies  surveyed  em- 
ployed 45,000  teachers  on  a  full-time 
basis.  These  teachers  were  given  pay  and 
beneflts  on  the  same  scale  as  regular  em- 
ployes. Contrasted  to  life  in  academia 
or  in  a  major  school  system,  these  teach- 
ers are  living  in  Fat  City. 

This  trend  is  growing.  In  a  survey  giv- 
en to  90  presidents  of  some  top  Ameri- 
can corporations,  81  percent  indicated 
that  higher  education  in  this  country 
was  only  fair — or  a  failure.  But  when 
asked  if  their  corporations  might  be  in- 
terested in  joining  with  other  businesses 
to  start  their  own  university,  86  percent 
answered  yes. 

In  the  future  we  may  see  i.b.m.  Uni- 
versity drawing  students  from  Edsel 
Ford  High,  a  select  company  school  that 
only  takes  the  top  students  from  Pet 
Milk  Elementary.  D 
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suPERiNiorans? 

Find  The  One  You  Need 


The  expertise  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association  is  at  your  disposal.  NSBA's  newly  re- 
organized comprehensive  and  professional  con- 
sulting service  can  aid  your  school  board  with  the 
entire  process  of  searching  out  the  one  superin- 
tendent best  suited  to  the  needs  of  your  school 
district.  The  NSBA  Executive  Search  Service 
includes: 

—Brochure  preparation 

— Announcements 

—Community  involvement 

—Application  screening 

—Qualification  analysis 

— Candidate  interviews 

For  full  information  on  this  thoroughgoing  and 
professional  service  to  school  boards,  write: 


Director  of  School  District  Management  Services 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BOARDS  ASSOCIATION 

1 055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20007 


serving  American  education  through  school  board  leadership 


fs 


(For  details,  circle  73  on  reply  card,) 


Who  sits  in  this  chair  is  your  business 

What  that  person  reads  is  ours 


The  Executive  Educator's  business  is  to  give  school 
executives  the  information  they  need  to  sun/ive  and 
prosper  professionally. 

Yes.  we  publish  this  brand-new.  success-oriented 
magazine  exclusively  for  the  upwardly  mobile  and 
career-minded  educational  administrator. 

Month-after-month  The  Executive  Educator br'mgs 
crisp  briefings  on  the  dozens  of  topics  crucial  to 
successful  administration.  Articles  ranging  from 
coping  with  stress  to  hiring  a  consultant,  from 
accountability  to  arbitration,  from  administrator 
unions  to  athletics  and  academic  performance. 

Why  shouU  you  nuke  Mira  your  achool 
administrators  subscribe? 

Because  on-the-job  performance  of  your 
administrators  depends  on  their  preparedness. 
Because  they  can  benefit  from  the  (knowledge  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  educational  field.  Because 


getting  the  most  from  every  budget  dollar  is  a  skill 
that  always  can  be  improved.  The  Executive 
Educator  can  help  your  administrators  develop 
professionally  by  putting  them  in  touch  with  their 
colleagues  across  the  country. 

To  start  a  subscription,  fill  out  this  handy  coupon  and 
mail  it  to  us  today.  A  1 2-month  subscription  to  The 
Executive  Educator  costs  $36, 

Subscribe  to  The  Executive  Educator  \oday  Let  us 
show  your  administrators  how  well  we  attend  to  our 
business. 


THE  EXECUTIVE 
EDICATOR 


Yes,  I  want  a  12-month  subscription  to  The  Executive  Educator  ($36)  sent  to: 


Name 

Title 

District 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

Dchecit  enclosed 

Signature 


Send  your  order  to:  The  Executive  Educator,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  2QQQ7 


Nice  little  town,  Branford.  Close  to  the 
seashore,  hilly,  wooded  and  pretty.  The 
town  is  prosperous,  but  not  rich.  It's  quiet, 
restful.  The  Rotary  Club  meets  on  Monday. 
Everyone  knows  everyone  else  . . .  and 
what  s  going  on. 

Some  folks  commute  into  New  York 
every  day;  most  don't.  The  town  is  proud 
of  its  well-kept  homes  and  gardens,  good 
churches  and  schools.  Branford  is  a  typical 
American  town— you  know,  "If  you've 
seen  one.  you  Ve  seen  them  all. ' 

Well,  there  is  something  quite  special 
about  this  town.  In  1970,  the  Branford 
School  Board  was  the  FIRST  to  become 
a  Direct  Affiliate  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association.  By  its  participation, 
Branford  has  received  many  direct  services 


and  benefits.  All  kinds  of  problem-solving 
and  cost-cutting  ideas,  things  of  real  value 
in  running  the  educational  affairs  of  the 
community. 

And,  by  its  participation,  Branford  has 
helped  support  the  important  activities 
of  NSBA  on  the  Washmgton  scene.  What- 
ever happens  in  Washington  regarding 
public  education,  NSBA  starts  it,  finds  out 
about  it,  reports  it,  often  helps  shape  it. 

Branford  was  the  very  first  NSBA  Direct 
Affiliate.  Since  then,  hundreds  of  school 
boards  in  small  and  large  towns  all  around 
the  country  have  followed  suit.  //  we've 
served  one.  we've  served  them  all. 

Let  us  serve  you  through  the  Direct 
Affiliate  Program. 


For  more  information,  call  or  write: 


DIRECT  AFFILIATE  DEVELOPMENT 

National  School  Boards  Association 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

(202)  337-7666 

. . .  serving  American  education  through  school 
board  leadership. 


(For  details,  circle  74  on  reply  card.) 
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National  School  Boards  Association 
Direct  Affiliate  Program 


Headquarters:  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 


Date 


School  District  Name 


Name  and  office  address  of  the  superintendents 


Name 


Address 


City,  State. 
&  Zip  Code 


Office  Telephone 


aisaoode 


The  officers  and  members  of  the  school  board  of  the  above-named  school  district,  being  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  its  State  School  Boards  Association,  hereby  make  application  for  subscription  to  the  services 
available  through  the  National  School  Boards  Association's 

Direct  Affiliate  Program 

for  a  period  of  one  year  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  following  receipt  of  this  application  by  NSBA. 

NOTE:  Subscription  to  the  services  available  through  the  NSBA  DIRECT  AFFILIATE  PROGRAM  is  $350  per 
year  for  districts  with  enrollments  up  to  7000  pupils.  For  districts  with  more  than  7000  pupils,  the  fee  is  5^  per 
pupil  up  to  a  maximum  of  $5000. 


FEE  CALCULATION 


Number  of  full-time  pupils  enrolled 
in  the  public  elementary  and/or 
secondary  day  schools  of  the 
district 


Multiplied 
by 


Equals 


If  the  above  calculated  figure  is  $350.00  or  less,  enter  $350.00  in  the  space  below.  If  the  calculated  figure  is 
$5000.00  or  more,  enter  $5000.00.  OthenA^ise,  enter  the  figure  calculated. 


THE  FIRST  YEARS  FEE  IS  $ 


Our  check  for  this  amount  is  enclosed. 


Please  bill  us- 


Authorized  Signature 


PISMe  attach  your  board's  list. 
March  1979 


vs. 


TO  FULFILL  YOUR  SUBSCRIPTION,  NSBA  NEEDS  THE  NAMES  AND  HOME  ADDRESSES  OF  YOUR  SCHOOL  BOARD 
MEMBERS.  PLEASE  FILL  IN  BELOW. 


President's  Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip 


Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip  _ 
Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip  _ 
Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip. 
Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip. 
Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip. 
Term  of  Office 


Name 


Address 


City/State/Zip  _ 
Term  of  Office 


MONTH  OF  ANNUAL  ELECTION 


(Fold  Here) 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  NO. 

72653 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

No  Postage  Stamp  Necessary  If  Mailed  in  the  United  States 

Postage  will  be  paid  by: 


Direct  Affiliate  Program 

National  School  Boards  Association 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W.,  Suite  600 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


new  for  boards  to  buy 


From  small  lapc  eassellcs  lo  big  yellow 

buses,  a  multitude  of  new  products  and 
services  awails  the  thousands  of  school 
board  members,  school  administrators 
and  other  education  leaders  who  are  ex- 
pected to  attend  the  1979  convention 
and  exposition  of  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  next  month  (April 
21-24)  in  Miami  Beach.  This  month's 
New  for  boards  to  buy  department  lakes 
you  through  a  preview  of  some  of  (he 
wares  that  you  can  see  and  discuss  as 
you  browse  the  aisles  making  your  pur- 
chase plans. 

Pictures  on  the  next  few  pages  are 
numbered,  and  the  same  number  ap- 
pears in  boldface  lype  in  Ihe  following 
text  describing  the  picture  and  providing 
Ihe  number  of  the  convention  booth  in 
which  the  product  or  service  can  be 
viewed. 

If  chairlifls  (I|  are  required  [o  make  your 
buildings  accessible  lo  handicapped  students, 
the  American  STAIR-GLIDE  Corporation 
has  Ihem  at  Booth  472  .  .  .  Nutrition  educa- 
tion Ul  is  Ceatuied  by  the  National  Dairy 
Council  in  Booth  610  .  .  .  Decorative  animal 
designs  to  brighten  your  elemeniary  school 
classrooms  adorn  the  window  shades  (3) 
lufactured  by  Charles  W.  Rice  &  Com- 


pany, Inc.  Look  for  them  at  Booth  403  .  .  . 
Are  your  high  school  siudenis  troubled  by 
poor  reading  and  study  skills?  Then  check  the 
special  reading  programs  (4)  displayed  by 
Learn.  Inc.  at  Booth  752  ...  A  zig-zag  and 
stretch  sewing  machine  (5)  offered  by  Singer 
at  Booth  45S  also  converts  to  accommodate 
flat  or  tubular  fabrics  ...  A  chair  designed 


For  Free 

Inrormilian 

You  can 

obtain  (without  cost 

or  obliga- 

tion,  of 

ourse)  more  informali 

of  the  products  and  services  featured  on    | 

pages  5. 

through  57.  Note  the 

boldface 

number 

accompanying  each  illustraiion   j 

and  product  description;  then  circle  the    | 

Tiber  on  one  of  the  posiage-paid    | 

reader  s 

rvice  cards  in  this  iss 

e  (facing 

pages  58 

and  61). 

for  professional  musicians  to  provide  com- 
fort and  correct  posture  (6)  has  been  adapted 
by  the  Wenger  Corporation  for  school  use 
and  can  be  seen  at  Booth  641  ..  .  School 
buses  for  every  need  are  lined  up  for  your  in- 
spection: Wayne  (7)  Is  at  Booth  K;  Carpenter 
Body  Works  (I)  at  Booth  B;  Blue  Bird  Body 
Works  (U)  at  Booth  L  ...  The  Safe-T- 
Tonics  Corp.  displays  two  new  models  of 
their  school  bus  driver  alerf  systems  (not  pic- 
lured)  at  Booth  852  .  .  .  How  to  clean  up  the 
nitty-gritty  in  school  carpets  is  the  message  at 
Booth  502,  where  Windsor  Industries,  Inc. 
displays  steam  carpet  cleaners  (9) .  .  .  Talk  lo 
Ihe  folk  at  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren in  Booth  509  for  the  latest  on  education 
for  gifted  and  handicapped  children  (10)  .  .  . 
And  check  in  at  Booth  371  to  sec  new  acces- 
sories for  Xerox  9200  and  9400  duplicators 
<ll) .  .  .  Colorful,  space-saving  sealing  units 

(12)  by  Plyinold  are  on  display  at  Booth  747 
.  ,  .  Inierkal,  Inc.  is  eager  to  show  you  its  all 
steel,  vinyl  coaled  telescopic  bleacher  unit 

(13)  at  Booth  101  ..  .  At  Booth  435,  Slco  In- 
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corporated  will  show  you  how  to  lurn  your 
gymnasium  into  a  theater  with  their  mobile, 
multi -height,  fotding  stages  (14) .  .  .  Renova- 
tion is  the  watchword  at  Booth  529,  ^^he^e 
American  Seating  displays  new  molded  plas- 
:s  and  backs  (IS)  that  can  be  attached 
to  the  Amseco  frames  installed  in  your  school 
back  in  the  SOs  .  .  ,  You  won't  believe  how 
flexible  a  swimming  pool  can  be  until  you 
talk  with  the  people  from  AFW  Company  at 
Booth  432  mid  hear  about  movable  pool 


new  for  boards  to  buy 


floors  and  venical  walls  <IA)  .  .  .  Al  Boolh 

717,  Rauland-Boig  will  show  you  a  ncai  desk 
lop  communication  comrol  cenfer  (17) ...  If 
you  warn  lo  beef  up  coeducalional  phys  ed  in 
youi  schools,  considei  [he  sporl  diver  learn- 
ing system  IIS)  displayed  by  Jeppesen  San- 
derson at  Boolh  5^0  .  .  .  Not  pictured  here, 
but  look  for  Ihem  a(  the  exhibit:  Equipment 
for  grounds  maintenance,  tiaclors,  and 
school  buses  (19)  displayed  by  Inieinaiional 
Harvesier  at  Booth  C  .  ,  .  Publications  and 
services  to  help  school  people  adapt  to  zero- 
base  budgeling  (20)  are  offered  by  Ihe  Asso- 
ciaiion  of  School  Business  Officials  at  Boolh 
474  .  .  .  More  products  and  services  on 
school  managemeni  (21>  are  available  from 
McGinnis  Associates  ai  Booth  438  .  .  .  The 
Mascot  portable  electric  scoreboard  (21)  is 
the  pride  of  All-American  Scoreboards 
shown  at  Boolh  624  .  .  .  The  Gesiemer  Cor- 
poration people  at  Booth  516  can  tell  you 
how  [heir  Publishing  Acliviiies  Cenlcr  pro- 
gram (23)  can  improve  reading  and  writing  as 
well  as  promote  career  awareness  in  elemen- 
tary school  children  ,  .  .  Individualized  in- 
struction in  math  and  reading  for  primary 
grade  schoolers  (14)  is  the  core  of  the  Akron 


Follow  Through  Program,  which  you  can 
learn  about  at  Booth  SS6  .  .  .  Free  brochures 
offering  practical  advice  for  parents  and 
teachers  on  working  togciher  (15)  are  avail- 
able from  Ihe  Associalion  of  American  Pub- 
lishers at  Booth  712  ..  .  At  Boolh  429,  you'll 
see  the  Classmate  88  algebraic  calculator  (17) 
Monroe  has  on  display  .  .  .  Slep  over  to 
Boolh  720  and  try  Garrett's  adjustable  stools 
(18) .  .  .  Checkpoint's  electronic  security  sys- 
tem (19)  will  foil  fllchers  in  your  library:  see 
how  it  works  at  Boolh  2i9  .  .  .  Decorated 
wiih  characters  Trom  "The  Wiz,"  a.r.a.'s 


Type  A  lunch  packages  (30)  are  a  bright  spot 
at  Boolh  547  ..  .  From  Milton  Bradley  al 
Booth  612,  a  system  of  games  and  puzzles  to 
smooth  the  path  of  pre-schoolers  learning 
how  to  read,  "Experiences  in  Reading  Readi- 
ness" (31) .  .  .  Looking  for  new  sports  equip- 
ment? Try  Jayfro's  portable  folding  soccer 
goals  and  nets  (32)  at  Boolh  408  ..  .  You  on 


JS 
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check  out  new  gym  lockers  (33)  from  Oe 
Bourgh  al  Booth  541  ..  .  The  newest  in  word 
processing  machines  from  i.b.m.  (34)  are  on 
display  al  Booth  SIS  .  .  .  And  Acina  Life  In- 
surance Company  <35)  has  produced  a  film- 
strip  on  pedestrian  safety  for  your  elemeniary 
school  children.  You'll  find  ii  al  Booth  417 
.  .  .  More  nimsitips,  plus  books  and  class- 
room  furniture   from   Childcrafi   (37)  are 


shown  at  Booth  407  ..  .  Stadiums  Unhmited 
(3>)  are  showing  their  interlocking  aluminum 
bleacher  seats  and  footboards  at  Booth  [  .  .  . 
Don't  leave  without  calling  on  the  folk  al 
Booth  723.  where  a  warm  welcome  from  staff 
members  of  The  American  School  Board 
lot/RNAL  (39)  and  The  Executive  Educator 
(40)  awaits  you.  D 


/ISBESIOS:ibudoiiH 

haveloencaiisulat^lHit... 

Removal  can  create  more  problems  than  you  already  have. 

Decadex  Firecheck,  an  elastomeric  coating,  can  be 
sprayed  directly  onto  existing  asbestos  in  most  situations  for 
complete,  fast  and  permanent  enizapsulationl 

Decadex  Firecheck  has  been  used  successfully  for  many 
years  in  various  countries  around  the  world  where  the 
hazardous  properties  of  certain  types  of  asbestos   ^^  . 
w^e  discovered  over  a  decade  ago.  3N^ 

Call  or  write  today  for  complete  details."        ^^^ 


Above:  Asbestos-covered 
steel  memlier  prior  to  en- 
^^^^  capsulation.  Left:  Same 
^_^^  memtjer  encapsulated  with 
^^^^  spray-applied  Firecheck. 


...a  proven  soliftion  too 
dangerous  heohh  hnzanl. 

See  us  at  Booth  501,  NSBA  Expo. 


(For  details,  circle  S3  on  reply  card.) 


the  Journal  ballot  box 


Your  opinion,  please: 

How  'political'  should  board  members  be? 


Politics — a  game,  a  war,  an  amusement 
for  crooks  and  fools.  On  page  36  of  this 
issue,  John  R.  Riggs  disagrees  with 
those  definitions  and  urges  school  board 
members  to  operate  as  politicians  (the 
legislative  model)  rather  than  trustees 
(the  corporate  board  model).  Our  ques- 
tion for  this  month's  Ballot  Box:  "How 
'political'  should  school  board  members 
be?"  From  one  of  the  lettered  choices 
listed  in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  se- 
lect the  answer  that  most  closely  reflects 
your  opinion  and  circle  the  correspond- 
ing number  on  the  postage-paid  card 
facing  page  58.  Please  select  one  an- 
swer, but  add  your  comments  in  the 
space  provided  on  the  card.  Results  of 
your  voting  will  be  reported  in  the  May 

JOURNAL. 

A.  Years  ago  public  schools  were  re- 
moved from  partisan  politics — and  for 
good  reason.  School  board  membership 
is  difficult  enough  without  increasing 
animosities  by  injecting  partisan  poli- 
tics. Wise  men  separate  politics  from 
education;  let's  keep  it  that  way. 

B.  Board  members  have  the  best  of 
all  possible  worlds:  They  can  behave  as 


politicians  occasionally  but  still  stay 
free  of  partisan  involvement.  Education 
has  no  right  wing,  no  left  wing,  no  party 
line  to  serve,  so  board  members  should 
act  like  legislators  (when  necessary)  yet 
still  retain  their  role  as  school  trustees. 

C.  Democracy  calls  for  ordinary  citi- 
zens to  become  involved  in  the  opera- 
tion of  social  institutions,  and  public 
education  should  become  part  of  this 
political  involvement.  Let  school  board 
members  find  their  constituencies  and 
fight  to  represent  these  interests.  Public 
schools  are  too  important  to  be  left  to 


trustee-type  board  members  who  don't 
understand  how  people  in  the  real  world 
get  things  accomplished. 

D.  Let's  have  school  board  members 
pull  off  the  gloves,  become  members  of 
political  parties,  and  really  get  into  the 
fight  for  public  schools.  Only  with  full 
political  clout  can  school  board  mem- 
bers effectively  fend  off  those  who 
would  take  over  public  schools.  If  board 
members  continue  as  political  eunuchs, 
they  will  be  reduced  to  begging  for 
whatever  scraps  state  and  federal  politi- 
cians care  to  throw  them. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  59.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail — we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  iden- 
tify yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  May  journal. 


Last  round's  findings: 

Everyone  wants  closer  ties  with  business 


For  the  first  time  in  Ballot  Box  history, 
school  board  members  and  school  ad- 
ministrators came  down  totally  in  favor 
of  one  side  of  a  question.  The  January 
question:  "How  close  should  business 
get  to  schools?"  The  answer:  All  re- 
spondents indicated  they  wanted  closer 
ties  between  local  businesses  and  public 
schools. 

The  first  two  choices  in  the  January 
Ballot  Box  indicated  reluctance  in 
having  businesses  work  closely  with 
schools — because  of  ethical  reasons  or 
bureaucratic  entanglement.  Not  one  of 
the  voters  selected  from  these  two 
choices. 

Instead,  our  educator  respondents 
were  evenly  divided  between  the  last  two 


choices,  one  of  which  suggested  that 
business  leaders  serve  on  a  superin- 
tendent's advisory  council  and  function 
as  teacher  advisors  and  counselors.  The 
other  choice  would  have  businesses  pro- 
vide whatever  help  they  could,  including 
manpower,  skills  and  materials,  for 
public  schools.  "With  the  taxpayers*  re- 
volt raging,  how  can  schools  survive 
without  the  help  of  business?"  asks  one 
New  Jersey  board  member.  But  a  Con- 
necticut board  member  points  out: 
"The  marriage  of  business  with  educa- 
tion can  be  effective  only  when  educa- 
tors stop  being  overly  protective  of  their 
profession  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
*real  world'  education  is  an  essential  in- 
gredient of  a  student's  future." 


One  board  member  from  Ohio 
warned  that  "the  school  system  needs  to 
'hold  the  reins,'  but  local  businessmen 
can  be  especially  helpful  with  work- 
study  programs  that  allow  students  to 
help  make  career  choices."  One  of  our 
advertisers  wrote:  "How  can  educators 
prepare  students  for  a  changing  world 
without  the  help  of  that  world — busi- 
ness included?"  And  an  Oklahoma  su- 
perintendent chided  us  for  asking  such  a 
question.  "Of  course  schools  need  the 
help  of  business,  even  if  The  American 
School  Board  journal  is  biased  against 
it.  Which  is  amazing  considering  the 
heavy  commercial  advertising  the 
JOURNAL  carries."  D 
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Name 
Check  one: 


(pleaee  print) 


A  U  Board  President  0.  D  Asst.  Supt        G  D  Oept.  Head 
B  a  Board  Member     E  D  Business  Mgr.  H  C  Architect 
C  a  Supenntendent     F.  D  Pnncipal  I.  D  Other 


Name 

Check  one: 

A  D  Board  President  0  D  Asst 

B.  a  Board  Member     E  D  Bustr 

C.  D  Supenntendent     F  O  Princ 


School  District 


School  District 


Street  Address 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


City 


State 


Area  Code/Telephone 

Smnd  m«  information  on  how  to  buy: 


D  Adminiitrafivc  Systems/ 
Recordkeeping 

n  Athletic,  Gym,  Playground 

Q  Audiovisual 

D  Career  Education 

Q  Classroom  Equipmenf/Fumihire 

D  Curriculum 

D  Flooring 


n  Food  Service 

Q  Heating,  Air  Conditioning 

(12-mo.) 
Q  Insuronce 
O  Maintenance 
D  Music 
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To  relieve  headaches, 
take  one  every  month 


The  American 

School  Board  Journal — 

the  favorite  remedy  for  people  concerned  about  public  educatioii 


Proven  effective  ingredients 

Articles  and  features  —  on  the  issues  of  vital  importance 
today.  Perceptive,  insightful  reporting  in  that  bright 
JOURNAL  style — reporting  that's  won  dozens  of  awards 
for  excellence  —  will  make  you  a  better-informed 
and  more  effective  decision-niaker. 

Journal  Adviser  —  offeis  fresh,  thoughtful  approaches  to 
the  sensitive  problems  you  face  every  day  —  with 
students,  teachers,  parents,  superintendents,  the  com- 
munity, and  other  board  members. 

Quick!  Tell  me  How  to  Buy  —  gives  you  practical,  money- 
saving  advice  about  the  many  important  purchases 
you  must  make  or  approve  for  your  school  system. 

Washington  Report  —  keeps  you  up-to-date  on  the  con- 
stantly changing  federal  government  scene.  You'll  be 
aware  of  the  important  actions  and  decbions  that 
could  affect  your  school  system  as  soon  as  they  occur. 


Strong 


By  confronting  controversial  issues  head-on,  the  journal 
offers  clear,  sensible  remedies  for  even  the  most  serious 
headaches.  Teacher  strikes,  violence  in  the  schools,  lawsuits 
against  school  boards,  budget  cuts,  and  textbook  squabbles 
are  some  of  the  complicated  issues  discussed  in  recent 
months. 

The  JOURNAL  examines  all  sides  of  these  confusing  ques- 
tions carefully — to  help  you  find  better  ways  to  deal  with 
them. 


Fast-acting 


Your  very  first  dose  of  the  journal  may  provide  the 
answer  to  many  of  the  headaches  you  have  right  now. 
"Seventy-Four  Ways  to  Cut  Costs  in  Schools,"  "What  the 
Teacher  Unions  Have  in  Store  for  You,"  "The  Time  May 


be  Right  to  Introduce  Sex  Education,"  "How  to  Close 
School  and  Not  Wrench  Your  Community,"  "Why  Run 
Education  is  in  Trouble,"  and  "What  are  Interscholasti 
Sports  Really  Costing  YouT*  are  recent  articles  which  hav 
helped  journal  readers  make  their  schools  more  effective 
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Washington  report 


SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBERS  AND  ADMINISTRATORS 
MAY  HAVE  TO  START  WORRYING  ABOUT  A  WHOLE 
NEW  AREA  OF  POTENTIAL  DISCRIMINATION  IN 
SCHOOLS.  The  new  focus  of  concern  is  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  is  coming  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  Office  for  Civil  Rights.  New 
guidelines  for  the  detection  of  bias  should  be  in  final  form  in 
lime  for  next  school  year.  The  issues  are  familiar:  dispropor- 
tionate enrollments  of  men  or  women,  blacks  or  whites  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  study,  h.e.w,  can  cilc  statistics  showing,  for  ex- 
ample, that  skilled  trade  fields  are  dominated  by  white,  male 
students,  while  blacks  are  in  disproportionate  numbers  in 
semiskilled  fields  and  women  cluster  heavily  in  clerical  and 
secretarial  studies. 

Such  statistics  by  themselves  are  not  indication  of  bias,  but 
the  burden  is  on  the  school  system  to  show  that  all  sexes  and 
races  have  been  given  a  fair  chance  at  the  various  occupation- 
al programs,  h.e.w.  seems  particularly  interested  in  seeing 
that  non-English  speaking  and  handicapped  students  are  not 
discriminated  against  in  vocational  schools.  The  first  level  of 
compliance  will  be  with  state  agencies,  which  are  expected  to 
draw  up  enforcement  programs  and  report  on  their  implemen- 
tation to  h.e.w. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  WILL  REVIEW  THREE  IMPOR- 
TANT CASES  DEALING  WITH  DISCRIMINATION 
BASED  ON  RACE,  SEX  AND  HANDICAP.  The  race  bias 
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case  amounts  to  another  look  at  a  decision  the  court  made  two 
years  ago  involving  school  desegregation  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  At 
issue  is  how  much  desegregation— and  busing— is  required 
once  discrimination  has  been  found.  A  companion  case  from 
Columbus,  Ohio,  should  help  determine  the  extent  of  busing 
favored  by  the  court. 

The  handicap  case,  which  involves  a  college,  goes  to  the 
heart  of  the  question  bothering  many  schools  these  days: 
What  degree  of  handicap  makes  a  person  ineligible  for  an 
education  program— and  who  makes  that  determination?  The 
case  before  the  court  deals  with  a  community  college  in  North 
Carolina  and  a  hard-of-hearing  woman  seeking  admission  to 
a  registered  nurse  program.  The  key  Section  504  of  the  Feder- 
al Rehabilitation  Act  says  "no  otherwise  qualified  person" 
can  be  excluded  from  any  program  receiving  federal  funds; 
the  college  said  the  prospective  student  was  not  qualified  be- 
cause of  her  handicap.  A  federal  district  court  judge  agreed 
with  the  college,  but  an  appeals  court  said  she  was  discrimi- 
nated against.  Now  the  Supreme  Court  has  taken  the  case, 
presumably  to  further  define  the  law. 

The  sex  bias  case  deals  with  the  relatively  narrow— but  im- 
poriant^issue  of  whether  a  person  can  sue  in  federal  court 
under  Title  IX,  the  law  barring  sex  bias  in  federally  supported 
education  programs.  In  this  case,  a  39-year-old  woman  was 
denied  admission  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical  School 
because  of  her  age.  She  contends  that  the  denial  amounts  to 
sex  bias,  because  many  women  are  older  when  applying  to 
professional  schools  as  a  result  of  marriage  and  childrearing. 
If  she  wins  her  case,  colleges  and  school  systems  are  likely  to  . 
face  more  sex  bias  suits,  because  courts  may  offer  quicker  so- 
lutions than  do  administrative  remedies. 

WHAT'S  SAID  BEHIND  CLOSED  DOORS  MAY  HAVE 
FIRST  AMENDMENT  PROTECTION  IF  AN  ISSUE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  IS  INVOLVED.  A  unanimous  Su- 
preme Court  has  ruled  that  a  Mississippi  English  teacher,  who 
told  her  principal  in  a  private  conversation  that  she  considered 
school  policies  racially  discriminatory  and  then  was  fired,  was 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment's  free  speech  provision.  To 
prevent  fraudulent  free  speech  claims  by  aggrieved  employes, 
the  court  acted  cautiously  in  the  case,  sending  it  back  to 
a  lower  court  for  a  rehearing  at  which  the  school  board  can  try 
to  show  there  were  other  valid  reasons  for  dismissing  the 
teacher.  Bessie  B.  Givhan.  School  officials  had  argued  that 
her  complaint  to  the  principal  was  not  the  reason  for  her  dis- 
missal; they  said  other  issues,  including  her  refusal  to  ad- 
minister standardized  tests  and  her  "downgrading"  of  papers 
submitted  by  white  students,  were  involved. 

SPEAKING  OF  CLOUT.  IT  STILL  REMAINS  A  TRUISM 
HERE  THAT  THE  SINGLE  MOST  POWERFUL  INTER- 
EST GROUP  IN  EDUCATION  IS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION. Witness  the  latest  Oexing  of  muscle:  The  Carter  Ad- 
ministration's budget  office  was  determined  to  trim  back  so- 
cial programs  (including  education)  in  the  proposed  1980  bud- 
get. One  of  the  prime  targets  was  the  vocational  education 
basic  gram  program,  which  the  budget  office  wanted  to  cut  in 
half  from  its  current  S475  million  level.  But  the  voc.  ed.  sup- 
porters and  their  friends  on  Capitol  Hill  brought  intensive 
pressure  and  the  White  House  relented,  completely  restoring 
the  proposed  cuts.  Not  so  successful  was  the  impact  aid  lobby. 
That  program  has  a  proposed  $357  million  cut  through  elimi- 
nation of  all  payments— for  "B  children"— made  to  local 
(Coniin  ued  on  page  65.) 
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school  districts.  (These  arc  children  of  parents  who  work,  bm 
don't  live,  on  federal  installations.)  The  final  chapter  in  that 
battle  will  be  fought  in  Congress,  where  impact  aid  boosters 
usually  win  out.  Over -all,  and  with  many  groups  manning  the 
battlements,  the  proposed  budget  office  cut  of  S2  billion  in 
education  programs  was  turned  into  a  $250  million  increase. 

A  KEY  PROTEGE  OF  H.E.W.  SECRETARY  JOSEPH  A. 
CALIFANO  JR.  NOW  HOLDS  WHAT  IS  REGARDED  AS 
THE  NUMBER  TWO  JOB  IN  THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDU- 
CATION. James  Pickman  has  been  moved  from  his  job  as 
deputy  executive  h.e.w.  secretary  to  executive  deputy  com- 
missioner for  resources  and  operations,  a  position  with  man- 
agement and  budget  control.  Pickman,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  of  the  Harvard  University  Law  School,  is  expected  to 
have  a  major  hand  when  (and  if)  the  transition  from  office  to 
department  oi  tA\ica\.\on  takes  place. 

THAT  NATIONWIDE  IMMUNIZATION  PROGRAM  IS 
GOING  WELL,  SAYS  H.E.W.  SECRETARY  CALIFANO, 
WITH  MOST  STATES  PARTICIPATING  AND  CHILD- 
HOOD DISEASE  RATES  PLUMMETING.  The  secretary 
said  47  states  now  have  laws  requiring  immunization  of 
school  children  and  31  are  actively  enforcing  them.  Califano 
said  the  incidence  of  measles  is  down  53  percent;  rubella,  1 1 
percent;  diphtheria,  13  percent;  mumps,  21  percent. 

THE  INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE  KEEPS  MAKING 
LIFE  MORE  DIFFICULT  FOR  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION ASSOCIATION.  Last  year,  i.R.s.  reclassified  the 
teacher  organization  from  its  former  designation  as  a  non- 
profit business  to  a  new  designation  as  a  nonprofit  labor  or- 
ganization. That  change  in  category  was  followed  by  a  gov- 
emment  suit  charging  that  n.e.a.  had  to  make  full  financial 
disclosures.  A  federal  judge  agreed  and  n.e.a.— like  other 
major  labor  unions— now  will  have  to  reveal  detailed  finan- 
cial information,  including  salaries  of  its  top  executives. 

H.E.W.  HAS  GIVEN  INDICATIONS  OF  LATE  THAT 
WHILE  SCHOOLS  ARE  STILL  SUBJECT  TO  TITLE  IX, 
A  REASONABLE  POINT  OF  VIEW  WILL  PREVAIL, 
Secretary  Califano  recently  declared  that  his  department 
would  not  enter  a  sports  issue  that  is  of  concern  only  to  Iowa, 
Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  Tennessee.  The  issue:  Whether  high 
school  girls  can  continue  playing  the  half-court,  six-team 
member  basketball  version  that  is  immensely  popular  in  those 
states.  Califano  said  h.e.w.  should  not  get  into  the  business 
of  telling  school  systems  what  kind  of  basketball  rules  they 
can  use.  H.E.W.,  however,  did  remind  schools  that  they  are 
Still  subject  to  Title  IX  provisions. 

BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  IS  SURVEYING  ITS  PRO- 
GRAMS AROUND  THE  NATION  TO  MAKE  SURE  THE 
MOST  DESERVING  CHILDREN  ARE  BEING  SERVED.  A 
couple  of  years  ago  a  survey  found  that  only  about  one-lhird 
of  the  children  in  bilingual  demonstration  projects  were  of 
limited  English-speaking  ability— the  target  group  under  the 
federal  legislation.  The  Bilingual  Education  Office  here  has 
set  a  goal  of  60  percent  limited  English-speaking  students  in 
the  demonstration  projects  by  next  Oct.  31.  To  compile  pro- 
files of  students  in  bilingual  projects,  and  thus  determine  who 
is  being  served,  survey  forms  are  being  sent  to  more  than  SOO 
schools.  C 
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A  school  bus  loaded  with  chifdren  is 
a  big  responsibility, ..for  the  driver... 
tor  the  school.  You  expect  your 
children  to  have  a  safe,  comfortable 
journey  aboard  that  bus,  A  smooth, 
safe  ride  is  assured  from  buses 
equipped  with  Mor/ryde  suspension 
systems. 

Buses  are  virtually  rollproof  with 
Mor/ryde  suspension  systems. 
Springs  are  positioned  in  line  with 
the  wheels  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  foundation.  Strong,  vul- 
canized rubber  blocks  offer  extra 
resiliency,  absorption  of  shock 
vibrations  and  quicker  reactions  to 
road  variations. 

There  is  no  metal-to-metat  contact 
with  all  parts  insulated  in  rubber... 
eliminating  noise  and  maintenance, 
and  reducing  tire  wear. 
When  safety  counts,,, and  it  does  with  I 
children. ..get  Mor/ryde, 


P.O.  Box  579  /  Elkhart,  Indiana  46515 
Phone  (219)  293-1581 
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Boards  must  meet  language  needs 


By  Margarets  Buvinger 

Preiideni 

Nalional  School  Boaids  Aisociation 

If  there  is  one  arena  in  which  local 
control  makes  good  sense  it's  in  meet- 
ing the  special  needs  of  non-English 
speaking  children.  The  reason  is  sim 
pie:  Different  groups  in  a  variety  o 
communities  across  the  U.S.  have  spe 
cial  needs  that  are  best  met  at  Ihe  Ic 
cai  level. 

But  the  problem  is  being  compli 
cated  by  efforts  of  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights  to  take  guidelines  that  wer 
veloped  for  San  Francisco  as  a  r 
of  Ihe  Lou  case  and  impose  them  on 
all  school  systems.  Quite  aside  from 
the  fact  that  the  Lau  "guidelines" 
were  never  published  as  such,  and 
that  local  school  systems  never  had  a 
chance  to  comment  on  them,  it  ought 
to  make  sense  to  school  board  mem- 
bers (if  not  to  government  officials) 
that  one  set  of  compliance  rules  de- 
veloped for  one  school  system  may 
not  fit  the  needs  of  16.000  individual 


In  short,  the  situation  is  complex 
and  won't  be  eased  by  imposition  of 
uniform  rules.  In  some  cases,  for  ex- 
ample, students  speak  and  read  Eng- 
lish even  though  Ihe  language  used 
primarily  in  the  home  is  not  English. 
In  other  cases,  students  may  have 
only  a  partial  understanding  of  the 
English  language  yet  may  be  able  to 
adapt  to  learning  in  English  if  special 
remedial  help  is  available.  But  what 
is  clear  is  that  school  systems,  assess- 
ing their  own  resources  and  the  needs 
of  their  limited-English  speaking  chil- 
dren, can,  on  their  own,  develop  ways 
to  provide  a  full  and  proper  education 
for  these  children. 

One  stumbling  block  to  providing 
this  education  is  the  confusion  spring- 
ing from  the  need  for  instruction  in 
other  languages  with  the  need— or  de- 
sire—to preserve  cultural  heritages. 
This,  again,  can  best  be  planned  for  at 
the  local  level  where  programs  can  be 
tailored  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires 
of  the  system's  parents  and  students. 


Certainly  it  is  appropriate  for 
schools  to  teach  children  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Ihey  best  can  learn.  If 
a  child's  use  of  English  is  limited,  he 
may  need  instruction  in  his  own  na- 
tive language:  where  there  are  special 
problems  school  systems  should  be  al- 
lowed to  experiment  and  develop 
their    own    ways    of    meeting    these 

This  much  is  clear:  having  Ihe  fed- 
eral government  set  fixed  programs 
making  all  school  systems  in  the 
country^large  or  small,  rural  or  ur- 
ban, single  minority  or  diverse 
minorities— abide  by  these  rules  sim- 
ply is  not  a  realistic  answer. 

NseA  will  continue  to  work  for  the 
right  of  local  school  systems  to  de- 
termine their  own  needs  and  develop 
their  own  programs  for  non-English 
speaking  children.  We  will  grant  to 
the  federal  government  the  right  to  re- 
quire timely  action  and  demand  prog- 
ress reports  on  the  efforts  that  school 
systems  make  to  meet  these  special 
and  important  needs. 


The  realities  of  power  are  harsh 


ByThomai  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  Scliool  Boards  Association 

An  interesting  perception  of  what  is 
happening  to  the  governance  of  Ihe 
public  schools  in  the  U.S.  was  ex- 
amined recently  at  the  Harvard  Semi- 
nar on  Education  sponsored  by  the 
Education  Writers  Association.  Pro- 
fessor David  K.  Cohen  said  "the  cen- 
tral political  problem  of  American 
education  is  a  simple  paradox:  While 
formal  governance  arrangements  vest 
nearly  all  authority  and  power  in  lo- 
cal and  state  education  agencies  that 
are  either  elected  or  accountable  to 
elected  officials,  power  and  authority 
have  been  gradually  accumulating  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  are  neither 
elected  nor  accountable  to  anyone 
who  is" 

Some  recipients  of  new  power  and 
authority.  Cohen  said,  are  private 
fesfing  agencies  /which  decide  what 


education's  aims  are),  textbook  pub- 
lishers (which  influence  the  curricu- 
lum), and  organizations  of  education- 
al professionals  (which  influence  a 
wide  range  of  public  school  policy 
and  financial  decisions). 

These  are  "realities  of  power,"  said 
Cohen,  and  they  are  "at  odds  with  the 
formal  political  arrangements  by 
which  public  schools  are  supposed  to 
be  governed."  As  a  result  of  this  para- 
dox, he  declared,  "political  account- 
ability is  diminishing,  and  the 
political  influence  of  democratically 
unaccountable  groups  is  growing," 

Cohen  examined  a  couple  of  ways 
to  eliminate  the  paradox.  One  is  to  re 
arrange  the  social  structure  on  a  col 
leclive-like  basis  by  changing  Ihe  dj 
vision  of  labor  in  child  rearing,  com- 
bining work  and  learning,  restructur- 
ing family  roles,  and  decentralizing 
economic  functions  as  on  some  kib- 
butzim in  Israel.  The  other  is  to  accept 
the     continuing     existence     of     the 


present  American  social  structure  but 
"devise  or  adapt  JpolitJcalJ  organiza- 
tions more  compatible  with  modern 
soci  a  I  s  true  I  u  re. " 

Such  political  organizations  operat- 
ing wilhin  existing  social  order  could 
include  a  state  educational  "inspector 
general"  independent  of  the  state 
board  or  department  of  education; 
citizen  advocate  groups  similar  to 
public  interest  law  firms:  citizen 
political  action  groups:  legally  man- 
dated parent  or  citizen  involvement  in 
educational  policy  and  program  de- 
velopment, and  independent  school 
board  staff.  The  idea  behind  the  inde- 
pendent school  board  staff,  Cohen 
said,  "is  that  if  school  boards  had 
Iheir  own  staffs,  insleiid  of  depending 
upon  professionals  in  the  administra- 
tion, they  could  acl  more  inde- 
pendently." 

If  one  assumes  in  orgiiendo  that  the 

"Cohen  Paradox"  is  true  (and  a  good 

IConiiinied  on  page  S3.) 
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Some  morning  soon,  you  and  your  Conn  addition,  v\ 

dealer  should  get  together  over  a  cup  of  other  impc 

coffee  and  talk  about  your  music  program.  the  ongoin 

For  over  100  years.  Conn  has  been  after  the  p 

making  musical  instruments  and  has  been  a  school's  r 

working  closely  with  the  schools  that  use  important 
them.  In  that  time,  we've  learned  a  lot  of  Our  nev 

things  about  what  a  school  needs  and  Guide  cont 

what  it  doesn't  need;  what  it  should  look  you  to  get 

for:  and  how  it  should  acquire  musical  program.  F 

instruments.  Conn  deaie 

One  result  of  this  knowledge  was  the  Enterprise 
creation  of  the  first  school 

lease  program  to  help  solve  TK^^  K^^r^-f-  mmf^mi 
the  financial  problems  of  I  llC  DC51  Jn/oy 

acquiring  instruments  In  |-q  COIltrOl 


addition,  we've  also  created  a  variety  of 
other  important  materials  to  help  insure 
the  ongoing  success  of  a  music  program 
after  the  purchase.  Because,  to  us.  solving 
a  school's  music  problems  isjust  as 
important  as  making  their  instruments. 
Our  new  Musical  Instrument  Buyers 
Guide  contains  material  which  will  help 
you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  music 
program.  For  a  copy,  contact  your  local 
Conn  dealer  or  write  to  C.G.  Conn,  Ltd.,  616 
Enterprise  Drive.  Oak  Brook,  IL.  60521. 
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musical  instrument  expenses 
is  to  use  our  iinowledge  instead 

of  your  money. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT. 

Since  1933,  Ward  Conventionals  ha\'e  made  safe  deposits  of  tfie  most 
i  mportant  raluable  of  all ;  our  children. 

The  Conventionals  steel  body  bcW'S.  onepiece  side  panels  and 
precision  alignment  have  brought  it  through  the  toughest  safet\'  check 
in  the  industn,"  the  Ward  crash/roll  test.  To  us.  there's  just  one  thing 
better  than  a  timeproven  product.  And  that's  more  of  it. 

Thanks  to  the  construction  of  new  plant  facilities  at  Ward,  our 
production  is  increasing  to  95  buses  a  day.  That  not  only  doubles  our 
ability  to  meet  your  demands.  It  doubles  your  ability  to  expand  your 
fleet  with  the  safest  school  buses  going:  Ward. 

For  further  information  write  or  wire;  Ward  Industries.  Inc. . 
Post  Office  Box  849.  Highway  65  South.  Conway.  Arkansas  72032. 
( 501)  327-7761,  Telex  546454.  or  call  toll  free  (800)  643-8830. 
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Dee  hard  lessee  you 
denlhavetnleare. 


Shock  loading.  It's  caused  by 
abrupt  transfer  of  torque  from  engine 
to  drive  train.  Which  is  what  you  get-in 
spades-with  most  shifts  of  a  manual 
transmission. 

It  can  cost  you  a  drive  shaft,  a  ring 
and  pinion  set  or  a  U-joint. 

And  the  best  way  you  can  cut  down 
on  shock  loading  is  to  cut  down  on 
shifting— which  Isn't  as  hard  as  It 


sounds.  It's  as  simple,  in  fact,  as 
making  sure  your  new  transmissions 
are  Allison  Automatics. 

It  just  stands  to  reason.  There's  no 
clutch.  No  shifts  to  make  (or  miss). 
No  jolting  from  gear  to  gear.  Torque  is 
transmitted  smoothly  and  gradually 
so  there's  less  pain  and  strain  on  the 
entire  drive  train.  Plus,  vibration  is 
reduced  all  over  the  vehicle.  And  that 
means  nothing  but  good  for  vehicle  life. 

Now,  consider  some  of  the  more 
obvious  advantages  you  get  with  auto- 
matics. Ease  of  operation.  Less  driver 
training.  Improved  productivity. 

Put  it  all  together  and  we  think 
you're  going  to  do  some  serious  think- 
ing about  Allison  Automatics  in  your 
fleet. 

You  might  even  try  one  out. 

Which  should  be  the  only  lesson 
you'll  ever  need. 

If  you'd  like  more  information  about 
the  Allison  Automatics,  just  call  1-800- 
521-0120  (in  Michigan,  1-800-572-2424) 
toll-free,  and  we'll  get  it  out  to  you 

fast.  Or  write  Norm  

Eggers,  Sales  Manager, 
Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  P.O. 
Box  81 ,  Birmingham,  M 1 4801 2. 
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EDUCATION  PUBLISHING  IS  IN  A  SLUMP 

This  article  tells  why  your  eyelids  grow  heavy  each  time  you  open 
a  new  book  on  education.  /  Explanation  from  Jerome  Cramer 

HERE'S  WHAT  PUBLISHERS  ARE  LOOKING  FOR 

Ever  thought  of  writing  a  book  on  education?  Before  you  put  paper  in 
your  Underwood,  examine  what  these  education  publishers  want  from  you. 

BEING  A  SCHOOL  BOARD  MEMBER  IS  A  SNAP 

Think  of  all  the  rules  on  being  a  good  school  board  member.  Now 
consider  how  each  might  be  broken.  /  Foolishness  from  Ray  Conard 
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write  us  a  letter 


Address  letters  to:  Editor.  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

Breakfast  controversy 

sir:  1  believe  your  lead  item  in  January's 
Journal  after  the  fact  [Why  Do  School 
Boards  Refuse  to  Feed  Kids?]  failed  to 
state  a  most  important  reason  for  the  re- 
luctance of  many  school  boards  to  im- 
plement a  school  breakfast  program: 
Money! 

Although  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  provides  a  tremendous 
amount  of  nutritious  food  to  local 
school  districts  at  minimal  costs,  it  does 
not  contribute  toward  the  management 
and  operation  of  school  lunch  or  break- 
fast programs.  Rather  than  fearing  the 
adverse  reactions  that  parents  might 
have  to  school  breakfast  programs, 
boards  really  fear  the  hidden  costs  of 
implementing  these  programs.  In- 
creased hours  and  salaries  for  cooks, 
cafeteria  workers,  custodians,  super- 
visory personnel,  and  bookkeepers  are 
causing  many  school  districts  to  take  a 
cold,   hard  look  at  providing  school 
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breakfasts.  To  quote  a  common  expres- 
sion: There's  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
lunch — or  breakfast! 
H.  Alan  Brown 
Director  of  Elementary 

Education  and  Reading 
Seekonk,  Mass. 

sir:  I  take  issue  with  some  of  the  reasons 
given  for  why  boards  refuse  to  feed 
kids.  Busing  and  tight  schedules  do  not 
need  to  interfere  with  learning  and  if  a 
well-fed  student  learns  better  and  more 
quickly  than  a  hungry  student,  then  the 
time  taken  to  serve  a  meal  is  more  than 
worthwhile. 

Our  district  covers  several  hundred 
square  miles  but  we  were  able  to  Hnd 
time  to  feed  our  children  a  good  break- 
fast. The  younger  children  are  served 
breakfast  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at 
school,  and  the  junior  and  high  school 
students  eat  breakfast  between  their 
first  and  second  hour  classes.  We  have 
found  that,  under  this  system,  many 
more  students  are  ready  for  break- 
fast— and  the  system  also  gives  faculty  a 
break  in  the  morning  to  relax. 

Seventy  percent  of  our  students  come 
from  low-income  families  where  an  ade- 
quate breakfast  probably  would  not  be 
served  at  home.  A  little  extra  time  in 
scheduling  is  well  worth  the  rewards  in 
education. 
Robert  A.  Monroe 
Business  Manager 
Waubay,  S.D. 

sir:  Long  ago  1  was  convinced  that  a 
hungry  child  usually  is  a  poor  learner. 
We  implemented  a  breakfast  program 
this  year  and  my  only  regret  is  that  we 
didn't  institute  one  years  ago.  Many  of 
our  students  admit  to  not  eating  break- 
fast at  home  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and  I  see  them  each  morning  eagerly 
hurrying  to  the  cafeteria  for  breakfast. 
These  students  start  their  day  with  a 
pleasant  social  experience  with  peers, 
and  some  teachers  have  reported 
marked  improvement  in  attentiveness 
and  motivation  in  their  classrooms.  Our 
school  nurse  cites  a  decrease  in  visits 
from  her  former  chronic  complain- 
ers — now  that  they  are  eating  breakfast. 
Common  sense  should  tell  us  that 
young,  active,  growing  boys  and  girls  in 
our  schools  will  maintain  a  higher  level 
of  interest  and  achievement  if  they  start 
their  day  with  a  good  meal.  We  are  con- 
vinced it's  happening  in  our  school. 
Martin  E.  Harwood 
Principal 
Laconia,  N.H. 


Covering  a  missed  opportunity 

sir:  You  missed  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  cover  picture  for  your  January  is- 
sue [Because  schools  are  burying  social 
promotion,  kids  must  perform  to  pass]. 
The  **F"  should  have  been  on  the  taller 
child  (still  stuck  in  grade)  and  the  cap 
and  gown  should  have  been  on  the 
shorter  child — symbolic  of  one  who 
moves  in  proper  age  sequence. 

The  notion  that  every  child  should  or 
can  be  made  to  stay  in  a  grade  until  he 
"passes"  a  percentage  of  the  basics  for 
that  grade  is  pure  fantasy.  A  mandated 
one-year  retention  in  the  primary  grades 
(to  help  students  who  need  training  in 
the  basics)  is  Hne,  but  being  moved 
along  .the  next  year,  even  though  that 
student  still  has  not  "passed"  the  test,  is 
simply  social  promotion  a  year  later. 
Fred  C.  Sales 
Superintendent 
Seaford,  Del. 

No  national  competitions 
sir:  I  agree  with  National  School  Boards 
Association  President  Margaret  Buv- 
inger  and  her  stand  against  national 
sports  competition  for  high  school  stu- 
dents [Our  stand  on  sports 
competitions,  journal,  Januaryy.  But  I 
wonder  why  n.s.b.a.  limits  the  ban  to 
sports.  We  now  have  extensive  national 
competition  for  high  school  students  in 
vocational  education  groups,  for 
example.  Most  of  the  objections  to  na- 
tional sports  competitions  would  also 
apply  to  these  other  types  of  competi- 
tions—loss of  school  time,  substantial 
extra  costs,  overemphasis  on  certain 
contest  skills,  etc. 

The  inconsistency  of  forbidding  na- 
tional competition  in  sports  and  allow- 
ing it  in  another  activity  must  look 
questionable  to  high  school  students. 
I'm   not  advocating  national  athletic 
competitions,  but  I  am  advocating  the 
elimination    of    the    other    national 
competitions  for  students. 
Wayne  W.  Burns 
Superintendent 
Decorah,  Iowa 

M-a-$-$-a-c-h-u-s-e-t-t-$ 

sir:  An  incorrect  address  was  listed  with 
my  January  article  [Peer  Violence  For- 
ces  Kids    Out    of  School],    Because 
someone  might  want  to  correspond  with 
me  concerning  my  research,  please  run 
my  correct  address. 
Robert  H.  Carriere 
Herbert  Bowie  Memorial  School 
Westover  Air  Force  Base 
Chicopee,  Mass.  01022 
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solid  education,  VWien  young  men  or  women  enter  the  Air 
intinue  learning. 


Technical  Schools,  which  provide  in-depth  lob  training  in  over 
I  intensive 
on-the-jrt}  training. 

We  don't  n^ect  academic  skills,  either.  The  Community 
College  of  the  Air  Force  provides  the  opportunity  to  begin 

■  g  coJIege  level  credits,  through  a  ,2-year  Associate 
Degree  Program.  There's  also  the  Veterans'  Educational  Assis- 
tance Program.  It  can  provide  over  SS.OOO  to  t].e  put  towarel 
completing  a  college  education. 

Your  students  already  heading  for  college  should  con- 


.  and  book  and  tab  tees. 

And  for  the  exceptional  student,  there's  an  exceptional  oppor- 
tunity: tfie  Ait  Force  Academy,  one  of  tfie  finest  educations  in 
the  country. 


3,  Box  A,  Randolph  AFB. 


re  high  perfformance  counts! 
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Corporate  boards  can  learn  lesson  from  you 


Bv  Gregg  W  Downey 

Here's  a  book  to  warm  the  cockles  of 
every  school  board  member's  hearl.  The 
central  theme:  Directors  of  the  board  (in 
this  case  corporate  boards)  are  domi- 
nated by  management,  but  Ihey  needn't 
be. 

Edward  McSweeney,  a  veteran  indus- 
trial consultant,  directs  Managing  the 
Managers  to  those  who  sit  in  corporate 
board  rooms,  but  the  most  pertinent 
passages  are  remarkably  apt  for  school 
board  members.  The  chapters  on  the 
"sorry  lot"  of  board  members,  the 
qualifications,  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  board  members,  board  member 
liability,  executive  compensation  versus 
director  compensation,  and  evaluation 
of  management  all  will  strike  familiar 
chords  for  school  people. 

"Legally,"  McSweeney  says,  "direc- 
tors are  responsible  for  managing  the 
affairs  of  their  corporations;  actually, 
they  are  selected,  elected  and  dominated 
by  the  chief  executives  of  manage- 
ment." Sound  familiar? 

McSweeney's  prescriptions  for  over- 
coming board  impotence,  however, 
might  make  school  board  members 
legitimately  feel  superior  to  their  cor- 
porate counterparts.  The  techniques 
suggested  for  reasserting  board  control 
in  industry  should  seem  like  old  hat  to 
school  offldals. 

Cregg  W.  Downey  is  senior  tdiior  of  the 


Managing  the  Managers 

By  Edward  McSweeney 

144  pp.  New  Yoric: 

Harper  and  Row,  S8.95 

Thii  book  nay  be  purriiued 

rrom  yoar  local  booktlore 

or  ordered  directly  from: 

HarperandRow 

10  E.  53rd  St. 

New  York.  N.  Y.  10022 

(Enclose  ctiecic  witfi 

direct  orders) 


For  instance:  McSweeney  considers 
and  rejects  the  notion  of  giving  cor- 
porate direaors  their  own  staffs—per- 
sonnel separate  from  the  regular  contin- 
gent of  managers.  "Giving  the  board 
...  its  own  staff  sounds  like  the  most 
practical  and  rational  means  of  reducing 
the  ignorance  of  directors,"  he  says. 
While  some  school  boards  already  have 
adopted  the  use  of  their  own  staffs, 
McSweeney  speculates  that  boards  of 
directors  may  never  gain  this  power. 
"Directors  with  the  courage  to  propose 
such  an  innovation  are  almost  nonex- 
istent. Chief  executives  who  would 
agree  to  it  are  even  rarer. " 

His  rejection  of  that  plan  is  based  on 
the  fate  of  Arthur  J.  Goldberg,  a  fonncr 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  was 
forced  off  the  board  of  Trans  World 
Airlines  for  daring  to  plump  for  a 


Win  praise  from  faculty  and  parents 

New  Low-Cost  Planetarium  Brings  Adventure 
and  Excitement  to  Every  Classroom 
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V  portable  planetarium  [hat 
nation  o(  outer  spare  inio 
I.  It  [e;iiure^  a  computer 
generated  starfield.  arcnmodaLf^  30  siudenis. 
and  is  recommended  by  planetarium  experis 
and  scientists.  Now  in  use  ihroughoui  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  Technological  innova- 
tions make  possible  a  p(i<e  nroiily  $2,150. 
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separate  staff.  The  issue  generates  in- 
tense heat  in  the  school  field,  to  be  sure, 
but  one  thing  is  clear:  Few  school  board 
members  could  lose  their  posts  as  a  re- 
suh  of  promoting  such  an  idea. 

Some  school  boards  already  have 
implemented  another  of  McSweeney's 
suggestions  for  corporate  direc- 
tors—namely creating  outside  cadres  of 
experts  to  assess  the  accuracy  of  reports 
from  staff.  McSweeney  suggests,  for  ex- 
ample, that  corporate  boards  hire  inde- 
pendent auditors  to  look  into  a  variety 
of  fiscal  matters  "to  make  sure  that  the 
full  board  gets  no  surprises  in  Hnancial 
data."  School  boards  in  some  larger 
systems  are  reported  to  have  adopted 
the  limited  use  of  outside  auditors  for 
budget  evaluations.  The  wisdom  or  real 
benefits  of  such  a  practice  are  unknown, 
but  such  a  move  surely  would  create  a 
touch  of  insecurity  on  the  part  of  more 
than  one  school  administrator. 

School  board  members  also  might  be 
pleased  to  discover  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation are  light  years  ahead  of  most  cor- 
porations in  their  methods  of  evaluat- 
ing chief  executives.  Most  corporate 
boards  approach  the  subject  rather 
timidly,  if  at  all.  McSweeney  cautiously 
offers  corporate  directors  a  general 
checklist  with  which  directors  can  evalu- 
ate a  chief  executive's  performance.  Af- 
ter reading  these  suggestions,  school 
board  members  may  come  to  under- 
stand just  how  sophisticated  their  super- 
intendent evaluation  processes  really 
are. 

Managing  the  Managers  is  not  must 
reading  for  school  people;  after  all,  the 
book's  primary  focus  is  on  business,  not 
education.  But  with  all  the  debate  swirl- 
ing through  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  elsewhere,  urging  school  boards  to 
adopt  models  of  operation  mimicking 
either  the  legislative  or  the  corporate 
trustee  models,  it's  interesting  to  look  at 
some  of  the  problems  inherent  in  that 
corporate  model. 

in  short,  the  book's  thesis— that 
boards  can  and  must  not  become  rubber 
stamps  for  management  de- 
cisions-should elicit  knowing  nods 
from  school  board  members.  And  after 
reading  this  short  but  thoughtful  book, 
many  board  members  would  agree  that 
commerce  may  have  much  to  learn 
about  power  management  from  local 
school  boards.  D 


"The  quality 
|of  performance 
has  been 
exceptional." 
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When  a  pupil  transportation  expert  like  Gene  Hartllne 
thinks  you're  that  good,  you  must  be  doing  it  right. 
Gene  has  many  years  of  experience  with  student 
transportation  systems,  txith  district-operated 
and  contracted. 

"In  my  extensive  involvement  with  pupil 
transportatton  throughout  the  state,"  Gene  writes, 
"I  have  yet  to  view  an  organization  which  performs  to  the 
standards  of  excellence  of  ARA.  Our  existing  contract 
has  one  year  remaining,  tiowever  we  are  anticipating 
the  negotiatkjn  of  this  agreement  for  an  additional 
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Gene  Hartllne, 

Assistant  Superintendent  tor  Business  Support  Services, 
Inine  Unjfied  School  District,  Irvine.  California. 

five-year  period." 

"I  have  been  acquainted  with  ARA  and  their 
operating  group  here  for  approximately  1 0  years.  The 
quality  of  performance  has  been  exceptional.  I  would 
highly  recommend  their  consideration  as  a  contract 
service  for  any  school  district." 

If  your  school  district  operates  or  contracts  for 
75  or  more  buses,  chances  are  we  can  help  you  find  a 
more  effective,  more  efficient  safer  pupil  transportation 
system.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  evaluate 
your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


ARA  TRANSPORTATION  GROUP 

16255  Ventura  Blvd.  •  Encino,  California  91 436  •  213/989-1665 


(For  details,  circle  4  on  reply  card.) 


the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if  . .  . 


.  .  .  students  wanted  you  to  finance 
the  building  of  a  house? 

The  industrial  arts  class  at  Ironwood  High  School  has  asked  the  school  board  for  per- 
mission to  build  a  small  house  as  the  class  project  for  next  year.  The  teacher  and  stu- 
dents want  the  board  to  purchase  a  lot  and  advance  them  the  cost  of  the  building 
materials.  This  would  require  a  major  investment.  (The  cost  of  the  materials  alone 
would  be  significantly  higher  than  the  yearly  budget  for  regular  classroom  materials.) 
Upon  completion  of  the  house,  however,  the  building  would  become  school  board 
property  and  then  could  be  sold  or  used  as  the  school  board  saw  flt.  Students  would 
be  responsible  for  ail  work  done  on  the  house— including  obtaining  proper  building 
permits  and  meeting  the  community's  building  codes. 

Most  board  members  are  enthusiastic  about  the  project  and  believe  it  would  be  a 
valuable  learning  experience  for  students.  One  board  member,  however,  raises  a 
sticky  point:  John  Elsnor  explains  that  this  kind  of  project  would  take  away  union 
members'  jobs.  "Our  good  union  members  need  ail  the  work  they  can  get.  We 
shouldn't  allow  some  high  school  kids  to  compete  with  them  at  token  wages— or  no 
wages  at  all.  These  union  workers  are  our  taxpayers  and  have  families  to  support. 
They're  not  playing  around  trying  to  decide  which  career  might  be  the  most  fun," 
Elsnor  says. 

Other  school  board  members  claim  that  Elsnor's  complaints  are  unfounded,  but 
he's  definitely  hot  under  his  blue  collar.  It  looks  like  trouble  is  brewing. 

As  a  member  of  this  board,  what  would  you  do? 

A.  Allow  the  project.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  students  to  gain  some 
solid  work  experience.  After  all,  your  first  responsibility  is  to  students,  not  the 
unions. 

B.  Table  the  whole  idea.  Adopting  a  program  opposed  by  the  unions  could  be- 
come a  political  time  bomb,  so  let  the  proposal  sit  until  you  can  sniff  the  political 
winds. 

C.  Get  more  information.  The  proposal  sounds  sketchy.  Do  the  students  and 
teacher  know  what  really  is  involved  in  building  a  house?  Delay  resolution  of  this 
matter  until  the  superintendent  can  gather  information  on  similar  projects  in  neigh- 
boring school  systems. 

D.  Regardless  of  how  well  the  program  may  work  elsewhere,  kill  the  idea  once 
and  for  all.  The  school  board  and  students  have  no  business  competing  with  home 
builders  or  unions  and  using  tax  money  for  what  essentially  amounts  to  real  estate 
speculation. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
istration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consultants  known  col- 
lectively as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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BUILT    BUSES 


MSnUBUTORS: 


ALABAMA:  ThomM  Buflt  Bihh.  Inc 
Hich  Pioiiit.  NC<91»|88»-I«71 

ALASKA:  K  A  E  BiM  LioM.  lac 
E^le  River  («7)  6m-2680 

ARIZONA:  ThomM  BtuMof  AfiMiui 

lkiip*|fl02){M«467S 

AKKANSAS:  Bw  Supply  Caapmi'.  Inc. 
MeCoaib,  MS  (601 » 694-2900 
'ftonaaMC  Bua  SmIm  A  Supply,  Inc. 
NMliviO*.  TN  (615)  a42-S3M 

Ponder  EqidpOMmt  Cb. 

CluriMUm.  MO(3H)68»«»l 

CAUrOBNlA:  RoMlnifiaar  Bua  Sttiw  ASwkM.  Inc. 

RowoMd  (213)  9«2-«M0 

OOLOBADO:  Hmoo.  Inc. 
Salt  UIh)  Qty.  UT  (801)  972-15S1 
OONNGCnCirr:  E.  p.  iMyM.  inc. 
Rocky  HUl  (2031 S39-7707 

DBLAWAKB:  Pat  Co.  DiMributon.  Inc. 
Ann^iolis.  MD  (301 )  2e»4)3ftl 

DISTRICT  or  CX>LUMBIA:  PM  Co.  Diathbutora.  Inc. 
ABnapoUa,  MD(301I  28»^nSl 

nXMUDA:  VlP'&aaapotatioa.  Inc. 
OriaiKlo  (906)  867-33W) 

OBORGIA:  Thooiaa  Built  Biiw.  Inc. 
Hich  Ptaint.  NC  (»I»)  M»-4a71 
HAWAII:  Thoows  BuOt  Boaoa.  Inc. 
High  Point.  NC  (919)  8894871 

IDAHO:  Haaoo.  Inc. 
SaU  Laka  Qty.  UT  (801 )  972-1661 
Thaanaa  Bua  Saha 
Otaat  FaOa.  MT  (406)  4S2'3161 
ILUNOIS:  Clttca«D  Bua  Salaa.  Inc. 
1(312)389-0032 
'Equtpmant  Company 
Ca>arlaatoa.  MO  (314)  663-6061 

INDIANA:  Kflftin  Bua  Saba  A  Sarviea 
SUvar  Laka  (219)  362-2722 
IOWA:  Saf-T-UMT  Bua  Salaa.  Inc 
Daa  Moinaa  (515)  Wk«i» 

KANSAS:  Eaaton  Bua  Scrvioe.  Inc 
LaavMwwtb  (913)  682-2244 
KENTUCKY:  Pondar  Equipmant  Company 
Oiarlantan.  MO  (314)  663<«061 

'aHnaaaa«  Bua  Salaa  and  Supply.  Inc. 
NaA«iIte.  TN  (615)  242-3356 

LOUISIANA:  Kant  Bua  Salaa  h  Sarvtaa.  Inc 

Fhikar  (5041 748-8347 

MAINE:  Day  BraclHr*.  Inc 
Auburn.  MA (617)  791-7101 

MARYLAND:  Pat  Ca  Dialributora.  Inc 
AnaapoUa  (301 )  269-0261 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Day  Bnthara.  Inc. 

Aubuni  (617)  791-7101 

E.  P.  Hayaa,  Inc. 

Rocky  HiO.  CT  (203)  529-7707 

MICHIGAN:  Thooiaa  Coachaa  of  Michigan.  Inc. 
Pkmtiac  (313)  S7»<)001 

IVMnaa  of  Wiaooaain.  Inc. 
Sbavcna  Point.  WI  (715)  341-2534 

MINNESOIA:  Hachmd  Bua  Caa«Mqy.  Inc 
Montieaao4612)  296-5119 

Sonthwaat  BuaS^a  A  Siarvioe 
Hanky  FaOa  (507)  768-3426 
Mississippi:  Bua  Supply  Co..  Inc 
McOooib  (601)  694-2900 

MISSOURI;  Eaaton  Bua  Servica.  Inc. 

naiwth.  KS  (913)  682-2244 

'  Equipmant  Co. 
Charlaatan  (314)  683«»1 
MONTANA:  Thomaa  Bua  Saba 
Oraat  PaHa  (406)  452-4181 

NEBRASKA:  Ruaa  Kannady 

Omdia  (402)  733-3642 

NEVADA:  Haaoo.  Inc 

Saa  Laka  Qty.  tn'4801)  972-1681 

NEW  HAMPSHIRB:  Day  Brothara.  Inc. 

Attbuni.  MA (617)  791-7101 

Thomaa  Buflt  Buaaa  of  Vwmont.  Inc 

Rutland.  VT  (802)  773-9160 

NEW  lERSBY:  WiBa  Equipmant  Co. 

Ml.  Holly  (609)  967-0200 

NEW  BCEXICO:  Longhora  Bua  Salaa.  Inc. 
Houalan.  TX  (713)  741-1923 

NEW  YORIL  Quality  Bua  Sako  A  Sarvioa.  Inc. 

Haveatraw  (914)  429-4414 

Tliomaa  Bua  Salm  A  Sarviea.  Inc 

DanaviUa  1 7 16)  335-5742 

NORTH  CAROUNA:  ThooMa  Built  Buaaa.  Inc 

High  Point  (919)  889-4871 

NORTH  DAKOIA:  Diocrich  A  Sana.  Inc 

>Uley  Oty  (701)  B4&-164W 

OHIO:  Thomaa  Built  Buaaa  of  Ohio 

SflvOT  Laha.  IN  (2191 352  2722 

OKLAHOMA:  Baniti|-a  Thomaa  Bua  Salaa  h  Sarviea.  Inc 
YUcan(  406)  354-8261 

OREGON:  IHniMfcat  Equipment.  Inc. 

McMinnviUa  IS03)  472  Mdl 

PENNSYLVANIA:  LAM  ItaMportation  Salaa.  Inc 

Macungia  (215)  9675101 
UWah  Equipmant  Co 
Pittaburgh  (412)  563-2662 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Day  Bnthara.  Inc 

Auburn.  MA  (617)  791-7101 

SOUTH  CAROLINA:  South  CaroUna  Bua  Salaa  A  Scrvioe.  Inc 

Flotmoe-  (803)  865-0060 

SKHTH  DAKOTA  Duchtii  *  Sona.  Inc. 

Valley  Oty.  ND  *  701 )  645  lliSO 

Southwast  Bu»  Sales  &  Sn-vioe 
Hank>y  Falla.  MN  (S07«  768-3426 

TENNES8EK:  IVnneMMM  Bua  Salaa  A  Supply.  Inc. 
NBsh\ill«  161 M  242 -.MAe 

TEXAS:  LuncctMim  Bus  Saka.  Inc. 

Houston  (713)  741  192J 

LTAH    Uascrj.  Ini 

5wlt  Lohi-  {"ity  ( fWl  I  972-  l.V««l 

VERMONT:  Thomav  iiuitt  IKuea  o(  VRrroont,  Inc. 

Rutlnnd  i>«2i  77.';  4 UK) 

VIROINIA;  Sonnv  .Mprrvmnn.  Inc. 

Ruolburjr  (flOJ )  ■* ^ J  7M.0< 

WASHINGTON  TVaiwWfst  Ixjuipnu-nt.  Inc 

McMmnvillf.  OR  iVil)  47J  M'JI 

W»:ST  VIRGINIA  TTiomiw  tJuill  Buiwft.  Inc 

High  f'liint.  NCCUyi.Kho  ti'Ti 

WISCONSIN.  .S(I>.><>1  Uu<>  IVansptirtatinn  SpeaaiiaU 

W'hiUM.lU-f  (414)  17.}  2'iI2 

Tlitimj'iiif  VNi»«i>nxin   Ir»r 
St*■\•on.^  P.w  nt  ( 7 1 5 1 .» 4  1  2VM 

WYOMING    H«w.   Int 

Salt  L«k.'Cit>.  IT  (^m  1*72  IWtl 

WOODSTTX-Tt.  ONTARIO.  CANADA: 

T)»i-nnii»  Built  Buitpii  of  Ciinada.  I  td 
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If  you  fed  like  this  when 
it  comes  to  school  bus  standards. 


..join  the  club. 
You're  not  alone. 
Even  we  get  con- 
fused sometimes 
and  we're  in  the 
business. 

We're  your 
Thomas  Bus  Dis- 
tributor. And  helping 
you  understand 
those  very  complex 
and  confusing  state 
and  federal  bus  stan- 
dards is  just  one  of  the   i 
reasons  we're  here. 

No  charge  for  the  ser- 
vice. It's  part  of  what  you 
get  from  us  when  you  buy 
our  bus.  Along  with  the 
things  to  keep  your  buses 
running.  Like  full  service 
facilities,  if  necessary. 
Replacement  parts,  on  hand. 


whenever  you 
need  them.  Advice 
on  driver  training. 
Continuing  coun- 
seling on  financing, 
...  operations,  re- 

''**'  placements,  and  a 
lot  more.  A  lot  of  things 
others  can't  or  won't  provide. 
But  most  important,  you 
get  our  Thomas  Built  Buses. 
With  wrap-around  bumpers. 
Roof-crash  rails.  One-piece 
roll  bars.  Extra  rugged  floors. 
Extra  solid  seats.  Extra 
assurance  of  safety  for 
students,  economy  for  you. 
So  get  smart,  make  the 
move  to  Thomas  Built  Buses. 
And  we'll  help  you  with  the 
bothersome  details, 
because... 


we're  more  than  just  bus  salesmen! 

Kbur  ^^S  Distribufee 


See  Distributor  listing  on  iadng  page  i  w  ^^rr&R-. 
Thomas  Built  Buses,  Inc.,  1408  Covortesy  ■RjA.,'ft\^"?a«A„^*o'£\^^v 


V. 


There's  more  to  a 
school  lunch  program 
than  the  'A'  lunch . . . 


No  other  food  service  company  can 
match  our  expertise  with  parental  and 
advisory  groups  in  designing  suc- 
cessful food  programs.  At  Interstate 
United  we  have  the  experience  and 
capability  to  handle  your  lunch  program 
with  fofa/ service. 

Yes,  nutrition  and  quality  food  are 
important.  But  we  know  you're  also 
concerned  with  cost  controls,  food  pro- 
duction, employees'  needs,  student 
demand  and  parental  concern. 


Professional  management,  cost  effi- 
ciency and  individualized  attention  are 
just  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  reputa- 
tion as  the  finest  school  lunch  service 
in  the  nation. 


May  we  serve  you? 

INTERSraTE  UNITED 

120  South  Riverside  Plaza 

Chicago,  IL  60606 

(312)930-2300 


(For  details,  circle  6  on  reply  card.) 


About  the  1979  N.S.B.A.  convention 


Handy  assistance  is  what  you'll  get  from  these  next  two  pages 
if  you  plan  to  be  among  the  more  than  20,000  school  board 
members,  school  administrators,  and  other  education  leaders 
from  throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada  who  will  be  participat- 
ing this  month  (April  21-24)  in  the  annual  convention  of  the 
National  School  Boards  Association.  Among  the  convention's 
numerous  educational  offerings  is  a  vast  display  of  new  prod- 
ucts and  services  for  schools.  On  hand  with  the  display  will  be 
experts  ready  to  answer  questions  from  school  people. 

A  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  n.s.b.a.  exhibition  is  published 
below,  and  a  floor  plan  of  the  exhibition  appears  on  the  next 
page.  For  still  more  information,  check  the  March  and/or 
April  issues  of  The  American  School  Board  journal  for  the 
advertisements  of  those  manufacturers  and  suppliers  whose 
names  appear  in  boldface  type  on  the  list  that  follows. 


Accu-Tab  Systems,  Inc.—Booth  507 

Acme  Holder  Co.,  Inc.— Booth  649 

Actaa  life  and  Casoalty— Booth  417 

AFW  of  North  America— Booth  432 

Akron  FoBow  Throngh  Rcsonrcc  Center  (SELF)— Booth  856 

All  American  Scoreboards— Booth  624 

Altec  Lansing— Booth  724 

Amcor  Industries,  Inc.— Booth  616 

American  Athletic  Co.,  Inc.— Booth  434 

American  Auto  Assn.— Booth  302 

American  Dental  Assn.— Booth  556 

American  Desk  Mfg.  Co.— Booth  463 

American  Field  Service  Intemational/Intercultural  Programs- 
Booth  717 

American  Health  Care  Prod.— Booth  359 

American  National  Red  Cross— Booth  422 

American  School  Counselor  Assn.— Booth  364 

American  Seating  Co.— Booth  529 

American  Stair-Glide— Booth  472 

Anerican  Telephone  A  Tclegnipb— Booth  351 

Americana— Booth  415 

Applied  Management  Sciences— Booth  759 

ARA  Food  Services,  Inc.— Booth  547 

Aqna-Vac  Systems,  Inc.— Booth  476 

Artco-Bell  Corp.— Booth  635 

Assn.  of  American  Publishers  (c/o  Motivational  Commun.)— 
Booth  712 

Assn.  of  School  Business  Officials- Booth  474 

B  &  G  Equipment  Co.— Booth  264 

Baker  and  Taylor  Co.— Booth  404 

Belco  Laundry  Equipment— Booth  820 

Big  Toys— Booth  608 

Blue  Bird  Body  Co.— Booth  "L" 

Burroughs  Corp.— Booth  735 

Campbell-Rhea  Mfg.  Inc.— Booth  660 

Canteen  Corp.— Booth  715 

Carpenter  Body  Works— Booth  *'B" 

Checkpoint  Systems,  Inc.— Booth  259 

Cheney  Co.— Booth  479 

Chester  Products— Booth  315 

Chevrolet  Motor  Division— Booth  "D" 

Childcraft  Education— Booth  407 

Chocolate  Manufacturers  Assn.— Booth  107 

Coca  Cola,  U.S.A.— Booth  255 

Collins  Indastries,  Inc.— Booth  601 

Conn-Artley-Roth— Booth  450 

Coreco  Research  Corp.— Booth  420 

Cornelius  Co.— Booth  401 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children— Booth  508 

Daktronics,  Inc.— Booth  515 

DeBourgh  Manufacturing  Co.— Booth  541 

Detroit  Diesel— Booth  447 

DeVac,  Inc.— Booth  750 

Ecotran- Booth  659 

Education  Division,  HEW— Booth  109 

Edncatlonal  Testing  Service— Booth  310 


Electropedic  Products— Booth  751 

Encyclopedia  Brittanica— Booth  651 

Everclear— Booth  559 

Executone,  Inc.— Booth  363 

Exertia  Inc.  (MOP)— Booth  560 

Fafar  Play  Scoreboards— Booth  642 

Ford  Motor  Co.— Booth  "F' 

Game  Time  Inc.— Booth  663 

Garrett  Tubular  Products— Booth  720 

General  Binding— Booth  410 

Gcitetner  Corp.— Booth  516 

Girl  Scouts  of  America— Booth  757 

J.E.  Gregory,  Inc.— Booth  1 14 

Greyhound  Food  Management— Booth  356 

Griggs  Equipment,  Inc.— Booth  763 

The  Delmer  F.  Harris  Co.— Booth  446 

Heywood  Wakefield  Co.— Booth  423 

Howmet  Alnmlnnn  Corp.— Booth  709 

IBM— Booth  518 

Interkal  Inc.— Booth  101 

International  Harvester— Booth  '*C" 

Interstate  United  Corp.— Booth  523 

Irwin  Seating  Co.— Booth  517 

Jayfro— Booth  408 

Jeppesen  Sanderson,  Inc.— Booth  510 

Forest  T.  Jones,  Co.,  Inc.— Booth  804 

Kaiser  Alnmlnnm— Booth  456 

Keating  of  Chicago,  Inc.— Booth  209 

Ken  Cook  Co.— Booth  664 

Lam,  Inc.— Booth  808 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  (Justice  Department)— 

Booth  106 
J.  A.  Little  Publishing  Co.— Booth  707 
Learn  Inc.— Booth  752 

Los  Angeles  County  Test  Development  Center— Booth  208 
The  Macton  Corp.- Booth  655 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Assn. — Booth  615 
Marcy  Gymnasium  (American  Athletic  Co.) — Booth  848 
Mass  Feeding  Corp.— Booth  304 
McGinnis  Associates — Booth  438 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.— Booth  424 
Milton  Bradley  Co.— Booth  612 
Mini-Gym,  Inc.— Booth  860 
Miracle  Recreation— Booth  511 
Monroe,  The  Calculator  Co.— Booth  429 
Montevideo  Follow  Through  Resource  Center— Booth  609 
MOR/ryde,  Inc.— Booth  812 

Motorobi  Connnnkatlons  and  Electronics,  Inc.— Booth  618 
Multinational  Industries— Booth  307 
National  Assn.  of  Professional  Educators— Booth  509 
National  Automatic  Merchandising  Assn.— Booth  464 
National  Commercial  Structures- Booth  647 
National  Congress  for  Educational  Excellence— Booth  1 12 
National  Dairy  Council— Booth  610 
National  Guard  Bureau— Booth  864 
National  Heart,  Lung  A  Blood  Institute— Booth  274 
National  Institute  Dental  Research— Booth  658 
National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society— Booth  374 
National  Right  to  Work— Booth  448 
National  School  Boards  Assn.- Booth  723 
National  School  Bus— Booth  372 
National  School  Supply  and  Equipment  Assn.— Booth  409 
National  Study  of  School  Evaluation— Booth  657 
Oberg/Hunt/Gilleland  Architects,  Inc.— Booth  601 
Pentagon  Phutks  United— Booth  501 
Peterson  Handwriting— Booth  748 
Phi  Delu  Kappa— Booth  557 
Playtime  Equipment  Corp.— Booth  430 
Plymold  Booths— Booth  747 
Polvonite  (formerly  Floatco)— Booth  760 
Project  ACT— Booth  1 10 

Project  Outreach/ Alpena-Montmoreucy-Alcona  I.S.D.— Booth  504 
(Continued  overleqf.) 


Public  Service  Research  Council— Booth  308 

Publishers  for  Conventions— Booth  558 

Rauland-Borg— Booth  623 

Reading  Joy— Booth  266 

Regency  Coinmniiteatioiii — Booth  555 

Resilite  Sport  Products— Booth  360 

Charles  W.  Rice  Co.,  Inc.— Booth  403 

Robbins  Associates— Booth  367 

Roofing  Consultants,  Inc.— Booth  602 

Safe-T-Onics  Corp.— Booth  852 

School  Volunteer  Development  Project— Booth  468 

Season-All— Booth  418 

Service  Systems  Corp.— Booth  61 1 

Servonatioii  CorponitioB — Booth  764 

Shdler  Globe  (Superior)— Booth  "A" 

Sico,  Inc.— Booth  435 

Simplex  Time  Recorder— Booth  741 

Singer— Booth  455 

Smith  Systems  Mfg.- Booth  441 

Southern  Bleacher  Construction  Co.— Booth  355 

Spitz  Space  Systems— Booth  444 

(SRI  Pefceiver)  Ventures  for  Excellence,  Inc.— Booth  816 

Stadiums  Unlimited— Booth  "F* 

Stewart  Sandwiches,  Inc.— Booth  265 

Stratoflex— Booth  201 

Sturdisteel  Co.— Booth  460 


Sabo  Food  Scrvke  Co.— Booth  436 
Thomas  BaUt  Biiflcs— Booth  "I" 

Time-Life  Books— Booth  656 
Total  Gym,  Inc.— Booth  41 1 
U.S.  Air  Force— Booth  301 
U.S.  Army  Recruiting  Command— Booth  563 
U.S.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration— Booth  716 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice  Community  Relations  Service- 
Booth  263 
U.S.  Marines— Booth  503 
U.S.  Military  Enlist  (Mepcom)— Booth  366 
U.S.  Navy  Recruiting— Booth  617 

U.S.  Office  of  Education  (National  Diffusion  Network)— Booth  818 
Universal  Bleacher— Booth  535 
Universal  Gym  Equipment— Booth  648 
Viewlex  Planetariums— Booth  802 
Virco- Booth  309 
Von  Duprin,  Inc.— Booth  755 
Ward  School  B«i— Booth  ''G" 
Wayne  Transportation- Booth  '*K" 
Wenger  Corp.— Booth  641 
White  Sewing  Machine— Booth  756 
Windsor  Industries — Booth  501 
Womens  Educational  Equity  Act  Program— Booth  373 
WnrUtier  Co.— Booth  629 
Xerox— Booth  371 
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School  boards  and  teacher 
unions    have   often    dis- 
agreed,   but   in   recent 
years  we  have  fought  side 
by  side  on  many  vital  is- 
sues. Together,  we  defeated  tuition 
tax  credits,  overrode  vetoes  of  edu- 
cation appropriations,  and  im- 
proved CETA  and  revenue  sharing 
so  that  schools  could  benefit. 

There  will  continue  to  be  areas  of 
conflict  between 
us,  but  with  the 
continued  threat 
of  tax  credits,  vouchers  and 
Proposition  13-type  of  budget 
slashing  this  must  be  a  period 
when  *ye  work  closely  with  each  other.  It  is  a  time  to 
carefully  weigh  each  policy  decision  in  the  light  of  all  the 
possible  consequences  that  could  follow  from  it.  Pro- 
posals that  once  looked  like  answers  to  many  problems 
we  face  must  be  looked  at  once  again  in  the  light  of 
current  legislative,  political  and  financial  realities.  1  be- 
lieve it  is  time  for  the  National  School  Boards  Association 
to  reconsider  its  support  for  a  federal  department  of 
education. 

It  is  only  now  that  this  proposal  has  the  chance  of  being 
enacted  that  the  real  debate  on  the  issues  has  begun. 
Many,  including  school  board  members,  supported  the 
separate  department  over  the  years  because  it  seemed  to 
be  a  good  idea.  It  would  give  education  more  visibility, 
prestige  and  image.  But,  will  the  new  department  do 
more  than  give  us  a  good  image?  Will  it  erode  local 
control?  Overly  centralize  federal  decision-making?  Iso- 
late education  from  its  historic  allies  in  the  health  and 
welfare  communities?  Increase  administrative  costs  at 
the  expense  of  program  funds?  Could  a  separate  depart- 
ment become  a  whipping  boy  ...  a  target  ...  for  anti- 
education  forces?  In  1965,  ESEA  created  a  new  program 
to  "strengthen"  state  departments  of  education.  This 
initiative  moved  policy  decisions  away  from  local  school 
boards  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  state  education 
departments.  Will  creating  a  federal  education  depart- 
ment have  similar  effects? 

A  number  of  state  school  board  associations  have  al- 
ready reversed  their  positions  and  announced  opposi- 
tion. I  am  writing  to  ask  you  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  joining  them.  Let's  consider  some  of  the  arguments 
made  for  the  separate  department  and  look  at  some  of  the 
dangers. 

Will  a  separate  department  of  education  improve  the  status 
and  image  of  education?  Shifting  the  bureaucracy  in  Wash- 
ington will  not  do  a  thing  for  our  status  or  image.  If  we 
want  to  improve  the  image  of  education,  it  will  have  to  be 
done  at  the  local  level  with  programs  designed  to  cope 
with  issues  such  as  declining  test  scores  and  mounting 
discipline  problems. 

Won't  a  separate  department  increase  efficiency,  cut  red  tape 
and  solve  many  of  our  problems?  There's  no  evidence  for 
this.  Has  the  recently  created  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion answered  the  transportation  problems  of  the  coun- 
try? Did  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Energy  solve 
our  energy  problems,  cut  red  tape  or  improve  efficiency? 
Edward  McGuire,  Chancellor  of  the  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  has  cited  these  examples  and 
adds  that  ".  .  .  take  an  old,  well-established  agency  like 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Certainly  it  has  been 
around  a  long  time;  it  has  had  time  to  put  its  house  in 
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grams  into  shape.  Need  I  re- 
late the  problems  still  facing 
I  both  the  farmer  and  the 
I  consumer  because  of  the 
I  ineptness  with  which  its 
programs  were  conceived?" 

Efficiency  and  consolidation? 
Maybe  that  was  once  in  the  cards, 
but  not  now,  since  such  programs 
as  Child  Nutrition,  Head  Start, 
Bure^"  r.f  Indian  Affairs,  and  many 

I  other    programs 
I   have    been     re- 
moved from  the 
new  department.  It  is  now 
clear  that  instead  of  consolida- 
tion, the  new  department  will 
be  one  more  federal  agency  to  deal  with. 

Won 't  higher  level  leadership  plus  a  shake-up  of  the  bureauc- 
racy help  us  increase  the  clout  of  education  at  the  federal  level? 
Is  now  really  the  time  for  the  federal  education  bureauc- 
racy to  be  embroiled  in  the  time-consuming  and  frustrat- 
ing process  of  reorganization?  Will  it  really  matter  who 
leads  a  new  department  if  he  and  his  assistants  are  preoc- 
cupied with  hiring  staff  and  putting  themselves  on  the 
federal  map?  While  a  new  and  inexperienced  department 
is  groping  for  an  identity,  its  attention  will  inevitably  be 
diverted  from  the  real  fights.  While  an  education  de- 
partment is  being  formed  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
helping  education,  we  may  lose  on  the  real  battleground 
where  budgets  and  issues  get  decided. 

Won't  having  a  separate  department  mean  more  federal 
funds?  It  will  not.  More  money  does  not  depend  on  get- 
ting another  bureaucratic  structure  in  Washington.  We 
can  get  more  money  by:  1)  putting  our  own  house  in 
order — all  the  education  groups  reducing  their  conflicts 
and  working  together  effectively.  Nobody  is  going  to 
give  us  money  if  we're  not  putting  up  an  effective  cam- 
paign for  it  because  we're  too  busy  fighting  each  other  on 
other  issues;  2)  developing  an  effective  coalition  with 
others.  A  separate  department  would  cut  us  off  from  the 
very  groups  we  must  keep  working  with  if  we  are  to  get 
more  money — labor,  civil  rights,  health  and  welfare  ad- 
vocates; 3)  implementing  effective  programs  which  have 
public  support. 

Finally  (as  Edward  McGuire  has  pointed  out),  what  we 
need  is  not  an  education  member  in  the  Cabinet,  but  a 
President  and  Congress  with  commitment  to  education. 
"Our  Cabinet  is  composed  not  of  leaders  of  legislatures, 
but  rather  of  presidential  appointees.  The  President  ap- 
points his  Cabinet  officers  in  accord  with  his  intentions 
for  the  departments  over  which  they  exercise  leadership. 
To  quote  a  former  member  of  a  President's  staff,  'The 
only  role  for  a  Cabinet  secretary  is  when  the  President 
says  jump  to  ask.  How  high?'"  (Remember  what  hap- 
pened to  Walter  Hickel  and  Elliot  Richardson  when  they 
disagreed  with  the  President?  Remember  how  quickly 
Joe  Califano  had  to  change  his  tune  on  a  separate  de- 
partment?) 

A  separate  department  is  not  the  answer.  Let's  drop  it 
and  work  together  to  make  sure  that  the  President  and 
Congress  care  about  education. 

Sincerely, 
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Several  years  ago  some  people  scoffed 
when  the  Educational  Facilities  Labora- 
tory (e.f.l.)  predicted  that  the  cost  of 
energy  for  schools  would  double  within 
ten  years.  No  one's  laughing  now.  So 
what  do  we  do  to  prepare  our  schools 
for  doubling  energy  bills? 

According  to  some  experts,  the  key  to 
saving  energy  money  lies  with  life-cycle 
costing.  This  means  that  the  popular 
system  of  awarding  contracts  for  new 
construction  or  renovation  based  on  the 
lowest  initial  bid  must  be  re- 
examined—if  not  pitched  out  of 
consideration  altogether. 

In  short,  the  life-cycle  system  bases 
"ownership"  costs  on  the  expected  40- 
year  life  of  a  school  building.  Consider- 
ing all  costs  that  go  into  operating 
schools,  a  40-year-cycle  of  expenses 
might  look  like  this:  construction,  8  per- 
cent; operation  and  maintenance,  12 
percent;  teacher/administrator  costs,  80 
percent.  When  viewed  in  this  light,  a  10 
percent  increase  in  the  capital  cost  of  a 
school  building  means,  over  40  years, 
only  a  one  percent  increase  in  the  total 
ownership  cost. 

What's  more,  this  one  percent  in- 
crease often  can  result  in  reductions  in 
the  school  system's  budget— mainly  in 
reduced  costs  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, but  also  in  improved  produc- 
tivity. For  example:  High-quality,  low- 
maintenance  equipment  installed  in  a 
new  school  may  bring  a  large  savings  in 
administrative  costs  throughout  the 
school's  40-year  life  cycle. 

A  good  example  of  this  kind  of 
decisionmaking  by  school  boards  took 
place  several  years  ago  in  a  suburban 
Washington,  D.C.,  school  system.  The 
school  board  rejected  the  low  bid  for  a 
SI  million  heating  and  air  conditioning 


For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  the  journal  is 
grateful  to  the  A.C.  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Cherry  Hill,  N.J.,  and  The  Hartford 
Steam  Boiler  Inspection  and  Insurance  Com- 
pany, Hartford.  For  more  information, 
check  Heating,  Air  Conditioning  on  reply 
card  facing  page  58. 


system  and  instead  awarded  the  contract 
to  the  bid  with  a  much  higher  initial  cost 
but  that  offered  a  significantly  lower 
life-cycle  cost.  The  school  system  com- 
puted the  cost  of  the  machinery  on  a  20- 
year  life  cycle,  figuring  that  energy  costs 
would  rise  seven  percent  annually.  The 
savings  over  20  years:  $282,000.  By 
computing  costs  this  way,  often  the 
price  tag  of  the  more  expensive  equip- 
ment quickly  becomes  more  reasonable 
when  compared  to  alternatives. 

Once  any  equipment  has  been  in- 
stalled in  schools,  proper  operation  is  an 
essential  part  of  money-saving  efforts. 
The  price  of  ignorance  is  an  inflated 
fuel  bill.  One  maintenance  engineer  at  a 
recent  convention  told  a  horror  story  of 
two  identical  Connecticut  schools  that 
had  similar  electric  heating  and  air 
conditioning  systems.  One  of  the 
schools,  however,  was  paying  twice  as 
much  for  energy.  The  problem:  The  out- 
side damper  control  system  in  the  one 
school  never  was  activated.  That  meant 
that  large  amounts  of  cold  air  had  to  be 
heated  to  indoor  temperatures;  the  air 
also  had  to  be  filtered  and  the  resulting 
dirty  and  inefficient  filters  contributed 
to  the  great  waste  of  energy. 

School  systems  that  adopt  preventive 
maintenance  programs,  say  experts,  not 
only  can  avoid  such  mistakes,  but  also 
can  nearly  double  labor  productivity. 

Maintenance  experts  admit  that  set- 
ting up  such  a  program  might  require 
help  from  a  consulting  engineer.  These 
consultants  can  help  the  school  system 
design  maintenance  procedure  manuals, 
supplement  inspection  schedules,  and 
install  devices  that  sound  alarms— or 
even  shut  down  equipment— when  ef- 
ficiency drops  below  a  set  level  of  per- 
formance. 

But  school  systems  must  use  energy 
consultants  just  as  they  would  use  a  cur- 
riculum or  a  superintendent  search  con- 
sultant: You  must  have  a  clear  idea  of 
what  you  want  the  consultant  to  accom- 
plish. Here  are  four  suggestions  for 
energy-saving  plans  you  can  establish 
yourself  or  can  implement  with  the  aid 
of  an  engineering  consultant. 

1 .  Review  qualifications  of  operation 
and  maintenance  personnel  and  make 
sure  their  training  includes  maintenance 
of    sophisticated    mechanical-electrical 


equipment  that  currently  is  being  in- 
stalled in  schools.  Also  make  sure  these 
employes  are  aware  of  your  school  sys- 
tem's continuing  commitment  to  energy 
conservation. 

2.  Analyze  energy  consumption  in 
your  schools  to  identify  sources  of 
energy  waste.  These  include  furnace 
combustion  levels,  improper  insulation, 
and  thermostat  settings. 

3.  Include  energy  conservation  as  a 
major  part  of  any  building  or  remodel- 
ing program  undertaken  in  your  school 
system. 

4.  Use  life-cycle  costing  to  replace 
first  cost  as  the  sole  basis  for  contract 
awards.  With  energy  costs  in  the  future 
sure  to  rise,  any  extra  money  spent  on 
conservation  now  probably  will  pay  off 
in  the  future  with  interest.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 


Danger  signals.  A  recent  survey  Indicates 
that  many  school  buses  emit  dangerous 
carbon  monoxide  (CO)  fumes.  Your  drivers 
can  check  for  the  presence  of  CO  in  buses 
by  carrying  G-351  Carbon  Monoxide  De- 
tectors. The  C-351  Is  a  dime-sized  disk  of 
palladium  chloride  in  an  ivory-colored 
plastic  backing  two  inches  square.  Before 
exposure  to  CO,  the  disk  is  red-tan  in 
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colore  In  the  pretence  of  CO.  the  disk 
darkens  to  shades  of  brown.  The  darker 
the  color,  the  greater  Is  the  level  of  CO 
present  The  C-351  gives  accurate  readings 
for  one  month,  according  to  the  maker; 
unopened,  it  has  a  shelf  life  of  two  years. 
Ftom  Soiltest,  Inc..  Evanston,  Illinois.  For 
<letaJ<f,  circle  50  on  reply  card. 


Sun  (hade*.  During  months  that  the  sun 
pours  through  school  windows,  heal  gain 
can  increase  air  conditioning  bills.  You  can 
feduce  utility  costs  — and  glare  — with 
Pcinia-ihicld  environmental  glaw  replace- 
menl  windowi.  Bronze  or  gray-tinted  glass 
are  the  options  available  Made  of  rigid 
vinyl  and  wood  in  a  factory-engineered 
unity,  the  windows  additionally  feature 
low  maintenance  and  high  insulating  quali- 
ties, according  to  the  maker.  From  Ander- 
sen Corporation.  Baysport.  Minnesota.  For 
delaili,  circle  51  on  reply  card. 

EnerBv-caving  in  imall  buildingi.  If  your 
buildings  are  too  small  to  warrant  com- 
puter controls,  you  can  take  advantage  of 
the  "Energy  Manager  program"  developed 

by  this  manufacturer.  The  service  begins 
with  a  survey  of  the  building  to  assess  the 
condition  of  all  mechanical  and  electrical 
equipment.  Next,  a  maintenance  progam  is 
outlined  to  reduce  energy  consumption  by 
insuring  that  all  equipment  is  running 
properly  Finally,  a  variety  of  hardware 
systems  are  offered  on  a  loan  basis  to 
further  reduce  energy  costs   Under  the  pro- 
gram, energy  reviews  are  made  on  a 
scheduled  basis  — usually  quarterly- to 
analyze  system  performance  in  relation  to 
energy  consumption.  From  Honeywell, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis.  For  delailt,  circle  52  on 
reply  card. 
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Finger-tip  control.  Your  building  engineers 
can  now  monitor  and  control  all  heating, 
air  conditioning,  security  and  fire/satety 
systems  by  computer.  The  manufacturer 
claims  to  be  the  first  to  offer  such  a  sys- 
tem at  an  affordable  price  Multiple, 
idefltlcal  micro-computcri  linked  together 
with  a  telephone-type  cable,  may  be  ap- 
plied to  control  HVAC  units,  boilers, 
chillers,  pumps,  lighting,  and  clock  systems 
within  a  building  complex  A  central  com- 
puter provides  access  into  the  network  of 
micro-computers  to  monitor  the  system 
operation  or  modify  overall  control.  From 
Computer  Controls  Corporation,  Wilming- 
ton, Mass  For  detalli,  circle  S3  on  reply 


Rooftop  reflector*.  In  addJtior>  to  lowering 
air-conditioning  costs  by  reflecting  the 
sun's  rays,  you  can  keep  heat  in  your 
buildings  during  the  winter  by  covering 
your  roof  with  aluminum  roofcoating. 
Made  of  aluminum  pigment,  plus  plasti- 
cizers,  refined  bitumen  and  long  staple 
fibers,  the  protective  coating  is  ready  to 
use  right  from  the  container  and  can  be 
applied  without  any  special  training  of 
workers.  According  to  the  manufacturer, 
the  coating  will  also  protect  the  roof's  sur- 
face against  weathering  and  add  to  its  life. 
From  Consolidated  Protective  Coatings 
Corp ,  Cleveland.  For  detail*,  circle  54  on 
reply  card. 


A  cagey  idea.  Worried  about  losing  (hat 
expensive  equipment  that  is  either  too 
much  or  too  used  to  be  hidden  in  remote 
storage  rooms)  The  Mobile  Security  Cage 

is  ideal  for  storing  shop  and  electronic 
equipmer>i,  business  machines,  athletic 
gear,  band  uniforms  artd  instruments,  and 
audiovisual  equipment  right  where  it  is 
needed.  The  unit,  which  rolls  on  2-inch  by 
6-inch  casters,  is  73  inches  high,  57  inches 
wide  and  29  inches  deep,  and  can  accom- 
modate three  shelves  in  addition  to  the 
solid  base.  The  frame  is  constructed  of  12 
gauge  welded  steel  with  2-inch  by  3-inch 
mesh  screen  of  3/16-inch  diameter  wire. 
Cage  doors  open  a  full  270  degrees  from 
Toledo  Metal  Furniture  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio.  For  detail*,  circle  5S  on  reply  card. 


How  to  make 

50  copies  of  your 

Renaissance  review 

for  490. 


(For  details,  circle  8  on  reply  card- 1 
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Department  of  Education — here  we  go  again 


TheCarler  Administration's  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  last  year  to  create  a  U.S.  De- 
partment or  Education  was  viewed  by 
many  as  a  major  political  setback.  This 
year,  with  Carter's  opinion  polls  show- 
ing the  President  to  be  knee-deep  in 
political  hot  water,  the  Administration 
once  again  is  gearing  up  to  push  for  a 
Cabinet -level  education  post.  An  indica- 
tion of  how  serious  the  Carter  forces  are 
can  be  seen  in  the  manpower  that  has 
been  thrown  into  the  battle,  and  in  the 
changes  in  this  year's  proposal. 

According  to  newspaper  reports,  the 
decision  to  renew  that  battle  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  was  reached  dur- 
ing a  last  December  meeting  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's big  guns:  Vice-President 
Walter  Mondale,  Political  Adviser 
Hamilton  Jordan,  and  While  House 
Chief  Lobbyist  Frank  Moore.  The  job 
of  garnering  Congressional  approval 
fell  to  Moore,  who  quickly  assembled  a 
task  force  of  200  people  who  will  work 
full  time  in  an  effort  to  make  the  pro- 
posal a  reality.  The  task  force  is  divided 
into  three  sections:  one  group  to  lobby 
Congress,  a  second  to  sell  the  idea  to  the 
press,  and  a  third  to  rally  the  forces  of 
teachers,  school  board  members,  and 
other  education  groups. 

Administration  spokesmen  say  that 
changes  in  the  proposal  will  help  avoid 
many  of  the  political  problems  that 
plagued  last  year's  bill.  Example:  Last 
year's  measure  would  have  lumped  into 
the  Education  Department  such  pro- 
grams as  Indian  education,  Head  Start, 
and  school  food  programs  currently  ad- 
ministered by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment. Representatives  from  those 
groups  strongly  opposed  the  bill  and, 
aiong  with  others,  were  able  to  muster 


the  political  pressure  on  individual  con- 
gressmen that  eventually  killed  the  pro- 
posal. "There  are  a  lot  fewer  political 
'lightning  rods'  in  this  year's  bill,"  a 
presidential  aide  recently  stated.  "It 
more  accurately  reflects  the  political 
realities  we'll  face  on  the  Hill." 

What  remains  in  this  year's  version  of 
the  bill:  joining  the  current  education 
division  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  with  the  De- 
fense Department's  schools  for  overseas 
dependents,  the  Labor  Department's 
migrant  education  programs,  graduate 
programs  run  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  student  loan  programs 
for  the  law  enforcement,  nursing  and 
health  professions. 

One  major  political  problem  for 
backers  of  the  proposed  Department  of 
Education  is  the  widespread  perception 
that  it's  "just  another  pelt  to  hang  on 
the  wall"  for  Carter  and  the  National 
Education  Association,  according  to 
N.E.A.'s  Howard  Carroll.  This  percep- 
tion is  shared  and  being  spread  by  a 
number  of  sources,  including  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers  and 
editorial  writers  for  The  Washington 
Post.  "A  Depanmem  of  Education,  if 
such  unfortunately  is  enacted  into  law, 


For  a  Title  I 
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will  become  a  gigantic  single-minded 
lobbying  outfit.  It  will  be  n.e.a.  writ 
large,"  says  a  recent  Posi  editorial. 

Other  opponents  are  concerned  that  a 
Department  of  Education  would  make 
it  easier  for  the  federal  government  to 
stick  its  nose  into  the  operation  of  local 
school  systems.  The  Rev,  Jesse  Jackson 
made  this  point  clear  when  he  supported 
the  creation  of  a  separate  education  de- 
partment because  such  an  agency  then 
could  bring  increased  federal  pressure 
on  local  school  systems  that  are  drag- 
ging their  feet  on  desegregating  schools. 
"It  is  essential  to  have  federal  responsi- 
bility so  that  we  can  have  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  That  will  not  happen 
at  the  local  level,"  Jackson  claims. 

Proponents  of  the  proposed  depart- 
ment remain  optimistic.  The  main 
theme  in  their  lobbying  with  Congress 
was  spelled  out  by  Vice-President  Mon- 
dale: "This  is  the  only  major  industrial 
democracy  in  the  world  that  does  not 
have  a  department  or  a  ministry  of  edu- 
cation," he  says,  further  claiming  that 
education  suffers  because  its  highest  of- 
ficial "is  not  at  that  Cabinet  table 
speaking  directly  to  the  President." 
Proponents  say  that  an  education  de- 
partment will  centralize  administration 
of  programs  that  currently  are  scattered 
throughout  40  departments  within  the 
federal  system. 

In  the  first  year  of  operation  such  a 
department  would,  according  to  Carter 
Administration  spokesmen,  draw  to- 
gether 16,200  employes  that  currently 
oversee  150  education  programs  whh  a 
budget  of  $13.5  billion.  That's  more 
money  than  currently  is  spent  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  Justice,  Com- 
merce, Interior  or  Slate. 
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A  realistic  approach  to  generai  music. 


For  years,  general  music  has  trailed 
behind  other  disciplines  in  the  ovotl- 
abiiity  erf  relevant  materials  and 
equipment.  A  little  singing,  listening 
and  a  lot  of  memorization  was  the 
extent  of  the  program  which  was 
meant  to  culturallv  enrich  all 
students. 

In  these  changing  times,  ttiere  is 
increasing  emphasis  being  placed 
on  educational  accountobiHfv, 
particularly  in  special  areas  such 
as  music.  Knowingly  music  educa- 
tors ate  seeking  ways  to  improve 
the  general  music  experience,  the 
only  music  program  aimed  at  the 
total  student  enrollment. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  way  to 
provide  a  more  meaningful  experi- 
ence for  your  general  music  stu- 
dents, consider  the  advantages  of 
the  Wurtitzer  Music  Laboratory 
program.  Today,  thousands  of 
puWic  school  students  throughout 


the  country  are  learning  music  more 
effectivety  through  use  of  the 
Wuflitzer  fvlusic  Lab. 

A  Wurtitzer  Lob  program  is  a 
COIvIPLETE  educational  program 
including  tx>th  the  materials  and 
equipment.  If  is  designed  to  provide 
all  students  with  a  comprehensive 
understanding  of  basic  music  by 
learning  the  fundamental  elements 
of  music  through  keytxrafd  experi- 
ences. Acquiring  keyboqrd  skills 
is  simply  a  byproduct. 
Why  ha$  the  wurtitzer  Lob  program 
met  with  success? 
■  Ifs  a  program  for  Ail  students.  Yet. 

per  pupil  costs  are  extremely  low. 
.  Ifs  a  "hands-on"  experience  which 
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students  enjoy  Yet,keytDoard 
carries  over  into  their  adult  lives 
more  than  any  other  musical 
instrument, 

•  Ifsaprogram  which  builds  musical 
interest  and  competence  in  ttie 
instrumental  and  vocal  progroms, 

•  It's  a  program  that  works, 

SB39^ 


Pay  students  not  to  vandalize 


Richard  Suprina,  a  school  principal  in 
Hauppauge,  N.Y.,  sends  us  news  about 
a  successful  vandalism  prevention  pro- 
gram that  he  helped  establish  in  his 
school.  Suprina  writes: 

Like  most  school  systems,  ours  had 
experienced  an  increase  in  vandalism 
:r  the  past  decade.  We  tried  a  number 
of    traditional    steps    to    combat    this 


tide- 
student  body,  newspaper  articles  and 
newsletters  were  sent  home  to  parents, 
security  forces  were  added— but  nothing 
seemed  to  do  much  good. 

Finally.  I  decided  that  the  school 
should  adopt  a  plan  whereby  the  district 
entered  into  a  partnership  with  students; 
If  reduction  in  vandalism  look  place. 


made  to  the  the  school  system  and  student  body 
would  equally  share  the  savings.  For 
example:  School  system  savings  in  van- 
dalism repair  costs  could  be  put  into  the 
general  fund  to  help  defray  next  year's 
taxes  or  to  pay  for  traditional  mainte- 
nance of  buildings,  and  the  students' 
share  of  the  money  saved  by  the  vandal- 
ism prevention  program  could  be  used 
to  purchase  equipment  for  individual 
schools. 

To  be  sure,  such  a  plan  is  open  to 
some  criticism.  Some  purists  say  such  a 
program  rewards  young  people  for  do- 
ing what  they  already  are  supposed  to 
do;  namely,  take  care  of  school  proper- 
ty as  if  it  were  their  own.  But  these  crit- 
ics, while  their  theory  may  be  sound,  ig- 
nore our  very  real  situation;  Traditional 
vandalism  prevention  had  failed;  we 
wanted  less  vandalism;  and  we  wanted 
to  spend  money  on  improving  our 
schoob  rather  than  fixing  unnecessary 
damage.  The  vandalism  prevention 
partnership  accomplished  these  goals. 
In  short,  the  program  works  like  this. 

1.  I  proposed  the  program  to  the 
school  superintendent  who  took  it  to  the 
school  board  and  won  its  approval. 

2.  The  superintendent  and  I  met  with 
the  student  council  to  explain  the  pro- 
gram. It  calls  for  the  school  system  and 
student  body  to  share  whatever  funds 
allocated  for  vandalism  repair  remained 
in  the  budget  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  Whenever  vandalism  took  place, 
the  cost  of  materials  and  labor  would  be 
deducted  from  the  budget;  if  a  vandal 
was  identified  and  restitution  for  the  de- 
struction was  obtained,  nothing  would 
be  deducted  from  the  budget. 

3.  The  student  council  initiated  an 
aitti vandalism  slogan  contest  and  gave 
awards  (from  their  own  treasury);  slo- 
gans were  placed  throughout  the  school 
building.  A  large  "vandalism  cost  ther- 
mometer" to  make  students  aware  of 
money  spent  for  repairs  was  placed  in 
the  school's  main  foyer. 

4.  Monthly  status  reports  listing  the 
expenditures  for  vandalism  repair  are 
submitted  each  month  to  the  superinten- 
dent, myself  and  the  student  council. 

The  results:  At  the  end  of  the  school 
year,  the  school's  vandalism  repair  bud- 
get had  been  reduced  by  almost  SO  per- 
cent. The  student  council  requested  thai 
their  portion  of  the  "savings"  be  used  to 
beautify  the  courtyard  of  the  school;  the 
school  board  approved  the  plan  and  the 
work  was  completed. 


^fort/efai/s,  circle  12  on  reply  card.) 
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« 


to  mainstream 
the  handicapped 

6. 


The  first  step  in  mainstreaming  handicapped  students  is 
to  make  sure  they  are  transported  safely,  and  to  put  one- 
sell  in  the  strongest  possible  position  for  ACCOUNT- 
ABILITY That's  why  experienced  operators  insist  on 
"Special  Care"  buses  by  Wayne— Ilie  nations  recog- 
nized leader  in  passenger  protection. 
Wayne  offers  a  complete  !ine  of  "'Speciai  Care"  buses 
to  meet  every  need  m  transporting  handicapped 
youngsters  ,  .  ,  Lifeguards  with  73"  or  77"  headroom. 
Busettes  with  63"  headroom  and  Transettes  with  75" 
headroom.  All  include  a  safety-engineered,  heavy-gauge 
frame  structure  .  .  .  full-length  panels,  inside  and 


out . . .  double-post  front  corners  . . .  triple-post  rear 
corners  ...  a  dependable,  electro-hydraulic  elevator 
for  safe  loading  and  unloading  of  wheelchair 
passengers  . .  .  and  wide  side  doors  that  loct<  securely 
for  travel.  Choice  of  many  seating  arrangements  to  meet 
your  specific  requirements. 
Contact  your  Wayne  Bus  Distributor  for  details. 

<i^*  Wayne  Copporation 
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Superintendent  says  schools  too  specialized 


One  of  OUT  coTTCSpondcnts,  Robert  W. 
Jewell,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
North  Chicago,  III.,  sends  us  these 
thoughts  on  ways  schools  can  get  back 
to  their  original  purpose:  EducaticHi 
suffers  from  excessive  specialization, 
which  has  led  to  (1)  a  massive  and  im- 
personal referral  system  for  students, 
(2)  a  flurry  of  curricular  and  extracur- 
ricular aaivities  that  blur  education's 
primary  goals,  and  (3)  a  weakening  of 
the  classroom  teacher's  position  as  the 
person  primarily  responsible  to  ensure 
that  children  learn. 

1  realize  that's  a  heavy  indictment, 
but  let's  peel  back  the  layers  of  over- 
specialization  to  see  what  it's  doing  to 
our  schools  and  students. 

Educators  have  accepted  the  theory 
that  if  specialization  could  build  a  better 
automobile  or  improve  medical  services, 
it  also  ought  to  provide  us  with  a  better 
education  system.  They  were  right— up 
to  a  point.  Subject  specialization  among 
teachers  was  a  good  idea,  especially  at 
the  higher  grade  levels.  But  as  speciali- 
zation increased,  schools  added  counse- 
lors,  disciplinarians,    social   workers. 


consultants,  paraprofessionals  and 
more.  These  experts  have  busily  con- 
structed a: 

Massive  referral  system  for  students. 
With  so  many  specialized  experts  need- 
ing to  be  kept  busy,  students  who  have 
problems  arc  labeled  and  shunted 
through  corridors  from  deans  and  as- 
sistant principals  who  discipline  them  to 
psychologists  who  analyze  them  to  spe- 
cial educators  who  test  and  retest  them. 
Before  specialization  took  root  in 
schools,  the  classroom  teacha"  might 
have  felt  the  forehead  of  a  student  who 
seemed  ill,  talked  quietly  with  a  student 
who  was  having  a  personal  problem, 
given  tutoring  to  a  student  who  was  get- 
ting behind  in  his  work.  Specialization, 
however,  has  made  the  teacher-student 
relationship  cold,  ciinicial  and 
thoroughly  bureaucratic: 

"Feeling  bad?  Go  see  the  nurse." 

"Got  a  problem?  Go  talk  to  your 
counselor." 

"Can't  understand  this  material?  Go 
to  the  special  ed  teacher  and  get  tested 
for  a  learning  disability." 

Anyone  who  works  in  schools  soon 
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realizes  that  the  "experts'  referral  sys- 
tem" has  had  the  most  modest  of  suc- 
cess in  solving  students'  problem.  But 
that  referral  system  Aor  been  successful 
in  driving  a  wedge  between  teacher  and 
student — to  the  point  that  feelings  of  re- 
sponsibility, accountability,  and  respect 
between  student  and  teacher  are  quickly 
being  replaced  by  indifference.  It  is  edu- 
cation's overspecialization,  I  submit, 
that  alienates  students,  leads  them  into 
misbehavior,  and  interferes  with  their 
learning. 

The  specialists,  meanwhile,  continue 
to  nourish  their  narrow  specialties  by 
offering: 

Too  many  superficial  curricular  and 
extracurricular  activities.  Counselors 
have  to  take  kids  out  of  the  classroom  to 
counsel  them— and  psychologists  will 
want  to  test  them,  coaches  will  want  to 
coach  them,  the  director  of  volunteer 
services  will  want  to  bus  them  to  an  in- 
ner-dly  hospiul  on  Thursday  after- 
noons. And  academic  specialists  have 
become  so  expen  at  splintering  course 
offerings  that  today's  curriculum  list 
probably  is  twice  as  long  as  it  was  20 
years  ago. 

To  preserve  their  narrow  turfs, 
specialists  vie  for  attention  by  trying  to 
make  learning  fun.  Why  struggle 
through  literature  when  you  can  read 
best  sellers?  Why  suffer  through 
chemistry  when  Mr.  Wizard  can  dazzle 
you  with  his  bell-and-lighl  show?  And 
history  becomes  fun^  instead  of 
work— when  someone  comes  to  class 
and  sings  authentic  American  folk 
songs. 

Before  this  flurry  of  activities  put 
claim  on  so  much  of  the  school  day, 
classroom  teachers  had  (o  be  generalists 
and  perhaps  they  simply  didn't  have 
time  to  teach  anything  but  the  funda- 
mentals. And  perhaps  that  wasn't  such 
a  bad  situation.  But  it's  a  situation 
we're  not  going  to  be  able  to  reestablish 
until  we  solve  overspecialization's  third 
problem: 

A  weakening  of  the  classroom  teach- 
er's position  of  responsibility.  When  the 
bell  rings  and  the  classroom  door  closes, 
it  is  the  teacher  who  has  almost  total 
control  over  whatever  it  is  schools  are 
supposed  to  be  doing.  Your  teachers, 
therefore,  are  the  ones  who  must  be  per- 
suaded lo  control  the  student  referral 
system  and  limit  curriculum  to  those 
(Conlinued  on  page  53.) 
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OMSROOIIIIRBUIlSPItOVfe 

IHE  NKMROE  OASSMilTE  88 

HEIPS  TEACH  MATH  TO  CHUDREI 

WH0CAN7UARNMAIW 


A  Vital  Aid  For  Title  I,  Compen- 
totore  Education,  Mainttream- 
ing.  Special  Education,  Remedial 
Eilucation  and  Individual 
Instruction  Programs. 

The  Monroe  Classmate  88  has 
been  acclaimed  by  educators  in 
varied  school  settings  all  over 
the  world.  It  has  improved  basic 
math  skills  in  virtually  every 
situation.  And  it  can  do  the  same 
for  your  students. 

It  works  simply  but  effectively 
to  motivate,  reward  and  instill 
confidence  in  the  individual 
student.  It  is  so  versatile  it  can 
handle  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  frac- 
tions, decimals  and  number 
concepts.  And  it  is  so  flexible  it 
works  for  the  full  range  of 
students'  abilities  from  the  slow 
learner  to  the  gifted.  The 
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teacher  selects  the  program  at 
the  appropriate  skill  level.  The 
student  controls  the  pace  of 
learning,  going  from  problem  to 
problem  according  to  individual 
ability. 

The  Monroe  Classmate  88 
offers  your  school  system  value 
beyond  the  affordable  cost.  The 
pay-off  can  be  readily  quantified 
m  terms  of  increased  scores  in 
Basic  Math  skills.  And  there's 
another  meaning  to  Value  in 
every  Monroe  product  because 
of  the  locally  available  service 
direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

Monroe  offers  you  a  free 
demonstration  in  your  school  at 
no  obligation.  Just  clip  the  cou- 
pon and  send  it  to  Monroe. 
Or  call  your  local  Monroe  office. 
We're  in  over  350  towns  and 
cities  al]  over  America. 

fFordelails,  circle2l  on  reply  card.) 


MONROE  ASBJ- 

The  Calculator  Company 

The  American  Road. 

Morris  Plains.  NJ  07950 

Please  call  me  al  my  school  la  arrange 

fur  a  no  obligation  dunonslralion. 


Address  — 
City 


School  Phone  No.  _ 


THE  CALCULATOR  COMPANY 
The  Amw ican  Road,  Morris  Plains,  NJ.QK 


One  driver  uses  Regency  2-way  radio. 
The  other  doesn't. 


Choices  The  bus  driver  without  2-way 
radio  is  in  for  a  long  wait.  And  so  are 
the  kids.  His  bus  broke  down  and  he's 
nowhere  near  a  phone.  They  could  sit 
there  for  hours. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  driver,  in 
the  same  situation  summoned  help 
immediately  by  using  2-way  radio.  She 
just  picked  up  the  microphone.  The  kids 
didn't  have  to  wait.  And  more  importantly, 
they  were  safe. 

More  choices  You  can  see,  that 
communications  on  board  is  an  obvious 
advantage.  But  there  are  still  more 
choices  .  .  .  2-way  radio  or  CB.  We  think 
this  choice  is  obvious:  FM  2-way  radio. 
Here's  why.  Consider  the  range  of  FM 
radios:  15-18  miles.  That's  a  lot  more  than 
you'll  get  from  CB.  In  addition,  2-way 
radios  use  FM  frequencies  which  means 
there's  less  noise  and  interference.  So 


when  one  of  your  buses  breaks  down  or 
gets  caught  in  traffic,  your  drivers  will 
get  through. 

The  solution  That's  the  kind  of 
dependability  you  can  expect  to  get 
from  Regency  . . .  the  professionals  in 
communications  equipment.  Our  2-way 
radios  are  built  in  America  utilizing 
the  latest  in  electronic  technology.  And 
they're  built  tough  . .  .  with  no  frills 
to  jack  up  the  price.  So  you'll  get  the 
performance  you  expect  at  a  price  that 
could  fit  easily  within  the  budget.  Isn't 
that  an  investment  in  safety  worth 


checking  into? 
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(For  details,  circle  22  on  reply  card.) 


Read  before  you  negotiate 


President  Carter's  wage  standard  will 
affect  what  you  pay  teachers  this  year 


By  Mvon  Lieberman 

I  liE  single  mosi  important  issue 
A.  facing  many  school  boards  in  1979 
will  be  whether  to  and  how  to  comply 
with  the  pay  standard  established  by  the 
President's  Council  on  Wage  and  Price 
Stability  (c.w.p.s.).  In  fact:  All  school 
boards  will  be  affected  by  these  stan- 
dards, and  by  the  extent  of  compliance 
with  them— in  and  out  of  the  Held  of 
education. 

The  pay  standard  was  announced  on 
October  24,  1978,  and— along  with  the 
standard  governing  prices— it  is  the 
cornerstone  of  President  Carter's  anti- 
inflation  program.  School  boards  can 
be  thankful  that  for  the  most  part  they 
do  not  have  to  grapple  with  the  more 
complex  price  standard.  What  boards 
do  have  to  grapple  with  is  this: 

The  c.w.p.s.  wage  standards  limit 
1979  wage  hikes  to  a  7  percent  increase 
over  the  1978  levels.  The  cost  of  any 
changes  in  work  rules  that  decrease  pro- 
ductivity must  be  included  in  computing 
the  7  percent;  changes  thai  increase  pro- 
ductivity (making  leave  policies  more 
generous)  can  be  used  lo  justify  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  7  percent  (this  is  a 
key  point  that  we'll  return  to  later). 

In  computing  the  allowable  wage  in- 
crease, you  must  use  the  total  salary  and 
fringe  benefit  package  (not  individual 
salaries)  as  the  base,  but  the  allowable 
increases  computed  on  this  base  can  be 
distribul«l-in  any  way  between  salaries 
and  fringe  benefits.  For  example:  As- 
sume that  a  district  employs  100  teach- 
ers earning  an  average  salary  of  SI  3,000 
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each.  Assume  that  the  fringe  benefits 
add  20  percent  lo  the  package,  bringing 
the  total  compensation  to  118,000  per 
teacher  or  SI. 800,000  for  the  base 
salary.  Assuming  thai  the  base  group  of 
employes  doesn't  change  (all  100  return 
and  none  changes  jobs),  Ihe  allowable 
increase  would  be  7  percent  of 
Sl.800,000  (SI26,000).  This  maximum 
increase  of  S]26,000  could  be  given  en- 
tirely in  salary  increases,  entirely  in 
fringe  benefit  improvements,  or  in  any 
combination  of  Ihe  two. 

A  crucial  point  lo  remember  is  that 
Ihe  increases  are  applied  to  average 
wage  payments  lo  groups  of  employes. 
(The  groups  are:  employes  in  each  bar- 
gaining unit;  management  employes; 
and  all  others.)  The  compensation  for 


each  group  and  bargaining  unit  must  be 
computed  separately;  however,  if  no 
employes  are  covered  by  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement,  Ihe  district  can 
combine  the  management  group  and  the 
non  management /nonunion  group,  if 
the  latter  is  treated  equitably.  Bargain- 
ing units  Ihal  conslitule  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  all  employes  may  be  included  in 
the  "all  other"  group. 

Another  important  point:  Step  in-, 
creases  and  other  automatic  pay  hikes 
based  on  longevity  (and  not  on  substan- 
tial changes  in  work  duties)  are  counted 
as  increased  pay  when  computing  the  7 
percent  limit— even  if  you  and  your 
employe  union  normally  don't  include 
these  step  increases  when  negotiating 
pay  packages.  Wage  increases  resulting 
from  more  extensive  education  or  other 
substantial  improvements  in  training 
are  not  included  as  part  of  the  7  percent 
limit. 

Insurance  benefits  are  to  be  taken 
into  account  as  follows:  The  costs  of 
adding  new  benefits  are  to  be  included 
in  the  7  percent  limit.  If  a  district  adds 
dental  insurance  while  maintaining  its 
other  insurance  benefits,  for  example, 
all  the  costs  of  the  new  dental  coverage 
are  to  be  included  as  pan  of  the  allow- 
able 7  po'ceni  hike.  But  if  a  district  a/- 
ready  provides  dentai  insurance,  and  the 
premiums  go  up,  only  the  first  7  percent 
of  the  hike  is  included  in  the  overall  al- 
lowable increase  in  compensation. 
Here's  how  the  computation  would 
work  for  an  existing  program:  If  a 
school  system  paid  S200,000  in  annual 
premiums  for  employes'  existing  dental 
insurance  and  if  lhai  premium  were  in- 
creased by  10  percent  (S20,000),  the  first 
Sl,400  (7  percent  of  the  S20,000)  would 
count  toward  the  allowable  wage  in- 
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If  you  don't  want  federal 

wage  guidelines  to  bind 

your  collective  bargaining 

efforts,  determine  if 
you're  an  'A,'  'B,'  or 'C 

system  and  then  plan 
your  strategy  accordingly. 


crease  in  1979.  The  rest  of  the  increase 
($18,600)  would  not  be  considered  pan 
of  the  employes'  wage  hikes  allowed  by 
the  standards. 

As  matters  now  sund,  the  7  percent 
maximum  may  be  exceeded  to  prevent 
"hardship  or  gross  inequity."  Further- 
more, an  employer  can  provide  an  8  per- 
cent increase  during  any  one  year  of  a 
multiyear  contract  as  long  as  the  aw- 
age  increase  over  the  duration  of  a 
multiyear  contract  is  no  more  than  7 
percent.  The  allowable  increase  for  em- 
ployes covered  by  collective  bargaining 
contracts  are  based  upon  the  average 
rate  for  Ihe  last  quarter  or  the  last  pay 
period  of  the  contraa.  Employes  usual- 
ly are  better  off  to  enter  into  multiyear 
agreements  with  an  8  percent  increase  in 
the  first  year,  because  increases  in  suc- 
ceeding years  can  be  based  upon  the 
higher  rate  of  pay  in  the  Tirsi  year. 

These  details  on  Ihe  interpretation 
and  application  of  the  pay  standard  are 
only  examples  of  the  many  complex  is- 
sues facing  school  boards.  After  your 
board  has  collected  all  available  in- 
formation (see  accompanying  articles), 
you'll  want  lo  tackle  some  policy  ques- 
tions. First  and  foremost  among  ihem: 
Should  you  comply?  This  obviously  in- 
volves the  related  question  of  what  sanc- 
tions are  available  to  enforce  the  guide- 
lines. Ai  present,  none  is  applicable  to 
school  boards  except  publicity  (failure 
to  follow  the  wage  standards  might  hurt 
some  board  members  politically).  But 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  very  effective.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  feasibility  of  enforc- 
ing a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  to  public 
agencies  thai  exceeded  the  guidelines 
currently  is  under  discussion.  Such  an 
enforcement  policy  would  be  compar- 
able to  the  cutoff  of  federal  funds  under 
the  Civil  Rights  Aa.  If  enaaed,  this 
policy  could  lead  to  considerable 
controversy  and  litigation,  even  if 
boards  were  more  supportive  of  wage 
standards  than  they  have  been  of  civil 
rights  rulings.  But  the  possibility  that 
the  voluntary  wage  standards  might  be- 
come mandatory  can't  be  ignored  by 
school  boards. 

Another  important  question  to  con- 
sider: How  are  the  wage  guidelines 
going  to  affect  bargaining  with  em- 
ployes? You  can  start  to  answer  that  af- 
ter you've  determined  which  cate- 
gory—of the  three  most  likely 
ones— your  system  is  in: 

A.  School  systems  that  intend  to  give 
a  much  smaller  increase  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  the  guidelines. 

B.  Systems  that  intend  lo  provide  an 
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increase  near  the  limits  authorized  by 
the  standards. 

C.  Systems  that  intend  to  pay  sub- 
stantially more  than  the  standards  al- 
low. 

If  you're  in  an  A  system,  compliance 
probably  won't  be  a  problem.  The  wage 
standards,  in  fact,  will  provide  you  with 
another  rationale  for  what  you're  plan- 
ning to  do  anyway. 

If  you're  in  a  B  system,  the  wage  stan- 
dards will  be  of  marginal  economic 
value  but  could  be  strategically  crucial. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  you're  will- 
ing to  pay  a  6.5  percent  increase. 
Employe  organizations  will  try  to  get 
the  increase  to  7  percent  so  they  can  tell 
their  constituents  that  they  got  every 
cent  that  was  to  be  gotten.  If,  on  the 
mher  hand,  your  board  were  planning 
to  settle  at  an  increase  slightly  above  the 
7  percent  figure,  you  now  have  a  strong 
reason  for  not  going  over  7  percent,  be- 
cause it  will  be  extremely  difficult  for  a 
union  to  generate  much  militancy  over  a 
small  additional  increase  that  would  be 
in  violation  of  the  standards.  The  les- 
sons: If  you're  hoping  to  settle  just  be- 
low the  7  percent  limit,  be  prepared  for 
considerable  pressure  from  unions  that 
will  push  for  the  full  7  percent;  if  you 
want  to  settle  for  the  7  percent  and  no 
more,  you  will  be  in  a  strong  position  to 
do  just  that. 

The  most  difficult  problems  will  arise 
in  C  systems— those  that  can  and  want 
to  exceed  the  standards  by  a  substantial 
amount.  What  are  you  going  to  do  if 
you're  in  this  situation? 

The  first  point  to  remember  is  that  the 
standards  are  flexible.  This  does  not 
mean  that  they  can  be  interpreted  in  a 
completely  subjective  manner  but,  as  in 
the  allowances  for  increased  produc- 
tivity, there  is  some  room  for  a  good 
faith  determination  of  when  the  7  per- 
cent can  be  exceeded.  A  district  that 
wants  to  exceed  the  7  percent  guideline 
might  qualify  for  a  10  percent  increase, 
an  authorized  exception  in  the  stan- 
dards.* In  this  way,  the  school  system 
still  will  be  adhering  to  the  standards 
and  will  not  be  undermining  other  dis- 
tricts that  keep  wage  hikes  under  7  per- 
cent. 

(My  opinion:  It  would  be  repugnant 
to  have  some  school  employes  benefit 
from  the  cooperation  and  sacrifices 
made  by  others.  And  school  boards  that 
arbitrarily  exceed  the  wage  standards 
should  realize  they're  probably  making 
life  difficult  for  neighboring  boards. 
While  there  are  many  valid  criticisms  of 
the  wage  standards,  they^re  the  only 


game  in  town.  Those  who  consider  in- 
flation a  serious  problem  will  take  the 
pay  standard  seriously.) 

One  development  that  could  stimulate 
considerable  support  for  compliance  is 
enactment  of  the  real  wage  insurance 
(R.W.I.)  legislation  proposed  by  the  Car- 

*Tbe  rcfutetions  on  wage  cxempcioiu  have  been  published  in 
the  Jan.  4  Fedent  Regisier.  For  a  copy  of  the  regulations, 
send  SO  ccnu  to:  Fedent  Regitttr,  National  Archives  and 
Records  Services,  General  Services  Adminbtration,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2040t. 


ter  Administration.  As  currently  draft- 
ed, this  legislation  would  provide  a  tax 
credit  (to  workers  whose  wage  increases 
haven't  exceeded  the  sundards)  equal  to 
1  percent  of  income  for  each  percentage 
point  that  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
(C.P.I.)  goes  up  in  excess  of  7  percent. 
For  example:  A  teacher  making  $15,000 
a  year  would  receive  a  tax  credit  of  $3(X) 
if  the  C.P.I,  reached  9  percent  (the  c.p.i. 
went  2  percentage  points  over  7,  so  the 


Here 're  wage  standard  answers, 
addresses,  telephone  numbers 

Still  not  sure  what  President  Carter's  wage  standards  mean  for  your  school  sys- 
tem? Then  you  need  to  read  these  questions  and  answers.  (Material  for  the  fol- 
lowing was  gathered  from  a  variety  of  sources,  including  the  Council  on  Wage 
and  Price  Subility  Fact  Book.) 

Q.  Does  the  wage  part  of  the  wage  and  price  standard  mean  that  no  one 
can  receive  more  than  a  7  percent  pay  raise? 

A.  No.  In  general,  the  pay  standard  imposes  no  limit  on  individual  em- 
ploye pay  rates.  Instead,  the  standard  applies  to  average  pay  rates  for  employe 
units.  For  example,  if  a  number  of  high-paid  teachers  retire  this  spring,  raises 
(based  on  the  1978  pay  base)  for  the  remaining  teachers  might  be  more  than  7 
percent. 

Q.  Are  step-rate  increases  or  longevity  increases  legitimate  promotions 
that  would  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  7  percent? 

A.  No.  In  all  cases,  step-rate  or  other  similar  increases  that  represent 
moves  through  a  pay  hierarchy  for  work  that  is  not  substantially  changed  are 
included  9s  part  of  the  allowable  increases. 

Q.  What  is  a  qualification  increase,  and  is  it  included  in  determining 
compliance  with  the  pay  standard? 

A.  Qualification  increases,  which  are  not  charged  against  the  7  percent 
standard,  include  automatic  progression  increases  from  entry  levels  to  higher 
rated  levels  and  other  increases  associated  with  discrete  improvements  in  an 
employe's  job-related  credentials.  This  includes  the  completion  of  job-related 
education  degrees  and  certification;  pay  raises  resulting  from  these  activities 
are  not  included  in  determining  compliance. 

Q.  How  is  the  7  percent  to  be  allocated  between  benefits  and  wages? 

A.  Under  the  standards,  the  average  combined  increase  in  wages  and  bene- 
fits may  not  exceed  7  percent  for  any  group  of  employes.  The  employer  may 
use  all  of  allowable  increase  as  pay,  as  increases  in  benefits,  or  as  a  combina- 
tion of  the  two. 

Q.  Where  can  I  get  more  information  on  the  pay  and  price  standards? 

A.  School  officials  can  receive  a  copy  of  the  pay  and  price  standards  by 
writing  the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Stability,  726  Jackson  Place,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20506.  School  officials  with  specific  questions  regarding  the 
computation  of  pay  formulas  should  call  the  Office  of  Pay  Monitoring  (202) 
456-6480.  But  for  answers  to  general  questions  regarding  the  wage  and  price 
guidelines,  call  William  Brennan,  Office  of  the  General  Counsel,  Council  on 
Wage  and  Price  Stability,  (202)  456-6570. 
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The  wage  standard 

allows  pay  raises 

for  increases  in 

productivity.  If  this 

convinces  teachers 

that  'productivity  in 

education'  exists, 

the  wage  standard 

will  have  done 

what  boards 

have  been  trying 

to  do  for  years. 


teacher  receives  a  tax  credit  equaling  2 
percent  of  his  salary).  The  credit  would 
be  available  only  to  employes  adhering 
to  the  guidelines,  as  already  noted.  And 
it  applies  only  to  the  first  $20,000  of  in- 
come; also,  there  would  be  no  protec- 
tion against  an  increase  in  the  c.p.i.  that 
is  in  excess  of  10  percent.  It's  still  too 
early  to  assess  the  public  and  political 
reaction  to  the  r.w.i.  proposal. 

The  standards  unquestionably  place  a 
major  responsibility  on  school  boards  to 
act  in  good  faith,  because  much  of  the 
interpretation  and  application  of  the 
standards  is  necessarily  left  to  school 
boards,  as  it  is  to  employers  generally. 
As  the  c.w.p.s.  itself  has  stated:  **Since 
the  burden  of  interpretation  must  lie 
with  private  parties,  actions  taken  under 
a  good  faith  interpretation  of  the  wage 
and  price  standards  will  generally  be 
considered  in  compliance." 

The  temptation  for  both  boards  and 
unions  to  interpret  the  standards  unfair- 
ly will  be  great.  But  perhaps  all  parties 
should  look  beyond  current  negotia- 
tions to  see  the  over-all  effects  that  wage 
guidelines  might  have  on  education  gen- 
erally: 

Currently,  productivity  is  a  dirty 
word  in  education.  Teachers  typically 
believe  (erroneously)  that  the  concept  is 
not  applicable  to  teaching.  Because 
teachers  have  no  direct  stake  in  increas- 
ing productivity  (and  occasionally  have 
an  interest  in  decreasing  it),  incentives 
to  increase  productivity  have  generated 
little  support  within  the  education 
community. 

The  wage  standards  could  start  a 
revolution  in  this  area.  School  employes 
and  unions  that  have  been  arguing  that 
the  concept  of  productivity  has  no  ap- 
plication in  education  will  suddenly  dis- 
cover that  this  shibboleth  prevents  them 
from  receiving  wage  increases  above  the 
standards.  With  this  in  mind,  employes 
might  suddenly  search  for  and  find  ways 
to  increase  productivity.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  arguments  over  whether  a 
particular  change  is  or  is  not  an  increase 
in  productivity,  or  over  how  much  of  an 
increase  the  change  represents.  Never- 
theless, much  will  be  accomplished  if 
teachers  accept  the  concept  of  produc- 
tivity in  education  and  are  wiUing  to 
negotiate  salary  increases  pursuant  to 
it. 

And  if  wage  guidelines  do  encourage 
teachers  to  think  realistically  about  in- 
creasing productivity  in  education, 
school  board  members  might  take  to 
calling  President  Carter's  wage  stan- 
dards **the  7  percent  solution."  D 
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Here '  s  how 


By  Stephen  M.  Szekely 

BECAUSE  of  the  apparent  con- 
fusion over  the  federal  wage  and 
price  guidelines,  I've  prepared  a  simple 
scenario  reflecting  the  current  thinking 
behind  the  Carter  Administration's  pay 
standard.  This  simplified  calculation, 
designed  to  illustrate  basic  concepts, 
was  checked  informally  by  staff  at  the 
Council  of  Wage  and  Price  Stability. 
Two  problems  based  on  the  same  set  of 
circumstances  illustrate  that  individual 
pay  increases  can  exceed  seven  percent 
without  violating  the  guidelines. 

The  scenario  goes  like  this: 

A  school  district  has  a  bargaining  unit 
of  100  teachers  at  the  end  of  the  1978-79 
school  year.  The  teachers  are  paid  an 
average  of  S15,0(X),  for  an  annual  salary 
budget  of  $1.5  million.  In  addition,  the 
school  district  pays  for  a  package  of 
fringe  benefits  costing  $600,000.  Thus, 
the  total  cost  of  salaries  and  benefits 
equals  $2.1  million  in  the  base  year 
1978-79. 

Looking  ahead  to  salary  negotiations 
for  the  1979-80  school  year,  district  of- 
ficials learn  that  ten  teachers  have  an- 
nounced that  they  will  not  return  in  the 
fall  due  to  retirement  or  resignation. 
The  officials  agree  that  they  want  to  re- 
place all  ten  and  decide  to  hire  beginners 
fresh  from  college.  These  ten  will  be 
paid  the  minimum  salary,  which  cur- 
rently is  $10,000. 

Because  some  of  the  most  senior 
teachers  are  retiring,  the  officials  figure 
out  that  the  returning  staff  of  90  earned 
an  average  of  $14,500  in  1978-79.  They 
also  determine  that  the  salary  schedule 
under  the  expiring  agreement  calls  for 
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)  apply  the  federal  wage  standards 


ments  for  teachers  who  have  gone 
>ilege  fof  additional  courses  or  ad- 
ed  degrees,  although  the  precise 
ber  will  not  be  known  until  the  end 
c  colleges'  summer  terms.  The  offi- 
also  note  that  all  of  the  returning 
lers  expect  increments  for  experi- 
under  the  terms  of  the  current  sal- 
schedule;  although  the  size  of  the 
ments  varies  across  the  salary 
iule,  the  amounts  average  three 
mt  of  each  returning  teacher's 
-79  pay,  or  $435. 

nally,  the  district  is  notified  that  the 
of  providing  the  1978-79  package 
inge  benefits  for  the  full  staff  of 
leachers  will  cost  five  percent  more 
it  did  in  1978-79.  The  cost  increase 
tirely  due  to  increases  in  the  health 
portion  of  the  package. 
»lein  I:  What  is  the  maximum  in- 
ie  in  salary  and  benefits  that  the  dis- 
can  offer  without  violating  the  7 
*nt  ceiling  in  the  pay  standard? 
ulaiions: 

;p  1 .  Because  the  guidelines  permit 
ases  of  up  to  7  percent  in  wages  and 
fits  combined,  the  district  can 
d  $2,247  million  in  1979-80  ($1.5 
on  in  salary  plus  $600,000  in  bene- 
Mus  seven  percent  of  both)  for  its 
of  100  teachers. 

?p  2.  The  90  returning  teachers 
^  an  average  of  $14,500  in  1978- 

0  the  combined  salary  base  equals 
35  million  (at  1978-79  rates). 

:p  3.  Subtracting  this  base  figure 

1  the  ceiling  ($2,247  million  minus 
)5  million)  leaves  the  district's  total 
suvering  room:  $942,0(X). 

;p  4.  Because  the  district  wants  to 
10  replacement  teachers  at  $10,0(X) 
a  year,  $100,000  must  be  charged 
ist  the  ceiling,  leaving  $842,000. 
sp  5.  And  the  district  wants  to  con- 
;  its  package  of  benefits,  even  with 
>  percent  increase  in  the  health  care 
on.  Because  the  guidelines  provide 
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that  the  first  7  percent  of  the  increased 
cost  of  existing  health  benefits  must  be 
charged  against  the  ceiling,  the  full 
$630,000  ($600,000  plus  the  5  percent)  is 
counted,  leaving  $212,000  for  improve- 
ments in  salaries  and  benefits. 

Step  6.  District  officials  feel  com- 
pelled to  pay  increments  to  teachers  who 
have  returned  for  additional  schooling. 
Because  increments  such  as  educational 
credits  are  exempt  from  the  wage-price 
program,  they  can  be  ignored  for  now. 

Step  7.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  dis- 
trict pays  the  increments  for  added  ex- 
perience under  the  salary  schedule  in  the 
expiring  agreement,  these  increases 
must  be  charged  against  the  ceiling. 
Subtracting  this  total  ($39,150^three 
percent  of  the  returning  teachers*  1978- 
79  pay)  leaves  the  district  $172,850  be- 
low the  ceiling. 

Answer:  $172,850  can  be  used  for 
raises  or  increased  benefits  without  vio- 
lating the  ceiling.  (However:  the  guide- 
lines are  only  a  ceiling,  not  a  floor,  and 
no  employer  is  required  to  pay  the  full 
amount  allowed.) 

If,  for  example,  the  district  wants  to 
spread  all  the  available  funds  across  the 
salary  schedule  only  for  experienced 
teachers,  the  average  teacher  will  net  an 
increase  of  $1,920,  or  more  than  13  per- 
cent over  his  or  her  1978-79  pay.  And 
because  this  does  not  take  into  account 
the  3  percent  average  experience  incre- 
ments, some  individual  teachers  might 
enjoy  raises  of  16  percent  over  their 
1978-79  pay.  Educational  increments 
that  are  not  charged  against  the  ceiling 
can  bring  this  even  higher. 

Other  options  for  using  the  allowable 
increase  might  include  adding  the  begin- 
ning levels  in  reshaping  the  salary  sched- 
ule, concentrating  extra  funds  at  certain 
steps  where  there  are  inequities,  adding 
longevity  pay  for  teachers  at  the  top  of 
the  schedule,  buying  more  fringe  bene- 
fits, assuming  some  of  the  teachers' 


share  of  fringe  benefit  costs,  increasing 
leave  time  (considered  as  pay  under  the 
guidelines),  or  using  the  money  for  ex- 
penses totally  unrelated  to  salaries  and 
benefits  for  the  bargaining  unit.  All  of 
these  options,  of  course,  reduce  the 
amount  available  for  raises  for  return- 
ing employes. 

(Note:  This  simplified  example  does 
not  include  any  increased  pension  costs. 
Cost  increases  due  to  changes  in  benefits 
are  charged  against  the  ceiling,  while 
some  other  cost  increases  are  not,  in- 
cluding the  costs  that  might  result  when 
employe  salaries  increase.  Because  pen- 
sion costs  can  be  excluded  from  the 
calculations,  trial  and  error  will  show 
the  way  that  is  most  beneficial  in  each 
case.) 

Problem  II:  Can  the  school  district, 
under  the  same  scenario,  agree  to  a  10 
percent  across-the-board  increase  with- 
out violating  the  guidelines? 
Calculations: 

Step  1 .  Add  the  base  salaries  for  the 
1978-79  returning  teachers  (90  times 
$14,500  =  $1,305,000)  and  the  3  per- 
cent increments  for  experience  (90  times 
$435  =  $39,150)  and  the  base  salaries 
for  the  new  teachers  (10  times  $10,000 
=  $100,000)  for  a  base  salary  subtotal 
of  SI,  444  J 50. 

Step  2.  Add  10  percent  ($144,415)  for 
across-the-board  increases.  Salary  com- 
ponent now  equals  $1,588,565. 

Step  3.  Add  in  basic  benefits  plus  the 
health  benefit  cost  increase  (total: 
$630,000).  Total  of  salaries  and  benefits 
now  equals  $2,218,565  for  1979-80. 

Step  4.  Compare  1979-80  figures  to 
base  year.  The  1979-80  figure 
($2,218,565)  is  an  increase  of  5.64  per- 
cent over  the  base  year  figure  of 
$2,100,000. 

Answer:  A  10  percent  across-the- 
board  increase  is  permissible  because  it 
represents  a  total  increase  of  less  than  7 
percent.  □ 
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PROBLEMS? 

DISCIPLINE 

MIGHT  ^x  HELP! 

Today's  stuclenls  are 
different.  In  order  to 
have  a  positive  ciassroom 

ironment.  teachers  must 

n  to  deai  with  students  \ 
new  innovative  approaches. 
"A  Return  to  Diiclpline"  is 
3  boolt  which  addresses  itselt 
lo  today's  students.  When  used 
in  a  school  wide  in-service  prograi 
most  schools  have  had  the  lollowing' 
■  enefits. 

•  improved  student  and  teacher  mi 

•  improved  parental  involvment 

•  board  members,  administrators  and 
teachers  protected  from  unnecessarv 
Kabilrty 

•  an  atmospnere  of  responsible  behavior  and 
accountability  created 

•  drug  abuse  and  race  relations  problems 
improved 

I  Order  copies  for  a  complete  In-service  program 

(one  booli  per  teacher,  work  materials  and  terms  included) 
$6.95  per  book  tor  1—49  bool(s;  S4.95  per  book  for  50  or  more 
r\lsr%EB  %#^\llD  Send  P.O.  or  check  to 

ORDER    YOUR  "A  RETURN  TO  DISCIPLINE" 

COPY  TODAY  Box  360,  Cambridge.  MA  02138 

(For  details,  circle  43  on  reply  card,) 


How  to  mal<e 

400  copies  of  your 

math  midterm 

for  $3.38. 


Dtttoitl 


On  the  duplicator  with 
the  name  worth  repeating. 


Whiiinsville.MA  < 


(For  Stalls,  cirde37on  reply  card.) 


Protect  your  most 
valuable  asset. 


Washington  National  pioneered 
in  providing  group  insurance  for 
the  teaching  profession  in  1923 
and  has  been  a  leader  ever  since. 
Our  reputation,  however,  was 
not  built  on  history  —  it  comes 
from  a  continuing  effort  to 
provide  new  and  improved 
products  and  services  that  are 
"tailored"  to  meet  the  changing 
financial  needs  of  America's 
educators.  Come  to  the  people 
specialists  -  Washington 
National  insures  people,  not 
things.   Our  tradition  of  sen/ice 
is  one  you  can  count  on. 


u\ 


LUasninQton 
national 

INSURANCE  COMWkNY 


For  more  information  contact: 

R.  P.  Schatz 

Director  of  Teacher  Accounts 

Group  Department 

(3121866-3407 


/Kw  details,  cirde  42  on  reply  card.) 


Can  your  old  stadium  seating 
take  another  winning  season? 


Can  your  old  seating  stand  up  to 
another  season  of  stonnping.  kick- 
ing and  youthful  exhuberance? 
Wtiether  you're  planning  a  nevK 
stadium,  adding  seats  to  your  pres- 
ent stadium,  or  replacing  old  seat- 
ing, the  KAL-IOO™  Spectator  Seating 
System  can  make  it  a  whole  new 
ballgame. 

KAL-100  seating  is  tough,  ex- 
truded aluminum  that  won't  rust,  rot. 
splinter,  split,  peel,  blister  or  chip.  It's 
designed  to  take  abuse  from  both 
spectators  and  the  weather 

And  whether  you  use  steel  or 
concrete  understructures.  our  sys- 
tem is  easy  to  install,  easy  to  main- 
tain, and  easy  to  like  From  basic 
seat  and  footboards  to  backrests, 
armrests,  and  VIP  theater-type  seats, 
the  Kaiser  Aluminum  KAL-100  Sys- 
tem is  a  crowd-pleaser  all  the  way. 

NEW  PORTABLES 

Our  new  Portable  Bleachers  offer 
the  same  high  quality,  comfort  and 
good  looks  as  the  rest  of  the 
KAL-100  System. 

For  a  KAL-100  Brochure  and 
the  name  of  your  nearest  dealer-in- 
staller call  (3121 849- 
9100.  or  write  Kaiser 
Aluminum  &  Chem- 
ical Sales.  Inc.  14200 
Cottage  Grove.  Dol- 
ton.  IL  60419 


KAISEH 

ALUMINUM 


KAL-100  Spectator  Seating  System 


(Fordelaits,  circle  38  on  reply  card.) 


Reading  Is  Fundamental: 


A  federal  book  program  that  saves 


By  Margery  Thompson 

YOU  thought  it  didn't  exist- 
but  it  does.  There  is  a  federal  pro- 
gram that  imposes  few  constraints  on 
local  school  systems,  dispenses  funds 
promptly,  and  absorbs  the  paperwork 
instead  of  passing  it  on  to  schools. 
What's  more,  teachers  and  students  love 
it,  parents  flock  to  schools  to  volunteer 
for  it,  and  most  communities  back  their 
local  program  to  the  hilt.  And  if  that's 
not  enough,  hear  this:  The  program  hits 
at  one  of  education's  basic  con- 
cerns— improving  reading  skills. 

We're  talking  about  the  inexpensive 
book  distribution  program  funded  by 
the  U.S.  Office  of  Education  and  ad- 
ministered by  Reading  is  Fundamental 
(rif).  Local  RiF  programs  now  number 
2,400;  more  than  two-thirds  operate  in 
public  school  systems. 

To  learn  more  about  this  phenome- 
non, the  JOURNAL  recently  interviewed 
reading  specialists  and  people  involved 
with  RIF.  Here's  what  we  found: 

rif's  activities  are  rooted  in  sound 
educational  practice.  What  Charlotte  K. 
Brooks,  a  veteran  reading  teacher,  says 
about  reading  motivation  could  be 
applied  directly  to  rif:  *The  teacher's 
first  job  is  to  motivate  the  student,  who 
has  to  have  a  reason  to  read.  There  has 
to  be  something  in  it,  an  immediate  re- 
ward. Books  have  got  to  be  made  sweet. 
I  believe  in  many  small  books,  inexpen- 
sive books." 

RIF  programs  do  not  attempt  to  teach 
reading;  rather,  they  support  existing 
school  reading  programs  in  that  first 
important  job — making  students  want 
to  read.  To  wean  youngsters  away  from 
television  and  interest  them  in  books, 
RIF  programs  offer  two  potent  rewards. 
The  first  is  freedom  of  choice:  Students 
can  browse  among  a  wide  variety  of 
paperbacks  and  select  the  books  that 
interest  them.  No  teacher  or  parent 
hangs  over  shoulders,  weeds  out  comics, 
or  pushes  **good"  books. 

'Teachers  find  it  hard  to  keep  from 
directing  a  child,  but  they  just  have  to 
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stand  back,"  says  Peggy  Hammer, 
reading  supervisor  and  rif  coordinator 
in  the  Placentia  (California)  school  sys- 
tem. **If  a  child  picks  up  a  book  that's 
too  hard,  he  will  manage  to  get  through 
it  anyway.  We've  seen  it  happen.  Junior 
high  school  students  who  are  poor  read- 
ers will  pore  over  an  automobile  me- 
chanics book,  for  instance.  Students 
who  choose  comics  begin  to  branch  out 
later  on." 

rif's  second  reward  is  the  special 
pride  that  comes  with  owning  a  book. 
Students  can  keep  the  books  they 
choose— a  memorable  prize  for  those 
who  have  never  owned  a  book  before. 
So  precious  are  rif  books,  children  have 
been  known  to  hide  them  in  the  refrig- 
erator, away  from  the  marauding  hands 
of  younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

Most  rif  programs  distribute  books 
to  kids  three  times  during  the  school 
year  and  children  receive  at  least  one 
free  book  at  each  distribution.  By  the 
end  of  the  school  year,  students  have  be- 
gun their  personal  libraries. 

Several  weeks  before  the  rif  distri- 
bution day,  posters  appear  in  schools  to 
announce  that  rif  day  is  coming  up; 
parents  are  notified;  to  heighten  interest 
and  excitement,  special  events  are 
planned  for  the  day.  Typically,  a  local 
celebrity  is  on  hand  to  read  stories  to 
children  and  to  autograph  books.  To 
top  off  a  Star  Wars  theme  for  rif  day  in 
Placentia  schools  last  year,  the  actor 
who  played  Darth  Vader  in  the  movie 
appeared  and  helped  hand  out  books. 

In  Orangeburg  County  (South  Caro- 
lina), public  librarians  attended  rif's 
first  book  distributions.  '*If  children 
didn't  have  a  library  card,"  says  David 
Brown,  superintendent  of  Orangeburg 
County  schools,  **we  encouraged  them 
to  take  one  out  at  that  time.  And  about 
80  percent  of  the  children  signed  up.  In 
one  day  we  signed  up  more  than  one 
thousand  people  for  library  cards — both 
children  and  parents." 

Whether  the  program  is  in  a  single 
school  or  covers  all  schools  in  a  system, 
all  rif  programs  follow  essentially  the 
same  pattern.  The  focus  is  on  the  needs 
and  interests  of  students  in  each  school. 
rif  committees  made  up  of  parents, 
teachers    and    librarians    decide    how 


many  distributions  will  be  held,  where 
and  when  and  for  how  many  children. 
The  committee  might  choose  to  start 
with  a  small  program  for  third-grade 
classes,  or  it  could  decide  to  begin  with  a 
major  program  involving  all  children  in 
the  schools. 

Book  selection  committees  examine 
publishers'  lists  to  make  certain  that  the 
books  ordered  cover  selections  from 
every  possible  reading  and  interest 
level— including  foreign  language 
books,  if  necessary.  Closer  to  the  dis- 
tribution day,  parents  and  other  volun- 
teers unpack  and  display  the  books  and 
eventually  the  distribution  room  is  gaily 
decorated. 

It  all  sounds  like  a  lot  of  work  and  it 
is— but  not  for  the  school  staff.  Local 
rif  programs  depend  on  help  from 
volunteers — parents  and  others.  "My 
office  is  a  clearinghouse  for  the  rif  pro- 
gram," says  Superintendent  Brown. 
**One  staff  person  monitors  activities, 
but  volunteers  really  run  the  program. 
The  longer  we've  been  involved,  the 
more  people  turn  up— community  re- 
sponse is  great." 

Benna  Van  Vuuren,  coordinator  of 
parent  activities  for  the  Knox  County 
(Tennessee)  school  system,  adds:  **We 
couldn't  run  our  rif  program  without 
parents.  All  parents  are  interested  in  rif 
but  it  seems  that  the  poorer  the  parents 
are,  the  more  they  value  the  program.  It 
helps  their  children — and  it's  a  way 
poor  parents  can  volunteer  and  can 
come  into  a  school  and  really  make  a 
contribution." 

The  supreme  reward  for  most  rif 
volunteers  is  watching  children  scramble 
for  books  as  though  they  were  can- 
dy— and  the  last  Hershey  bars  in  exis- 
tence, at  that.  "Words  can't  express 
what  it's  like,"  says  Joan  Tresize,  of  the 
Lansing  (Michigan)  rif  program.  "You 
just  have  to  be  there  and  witness  the  joy 
children  show.  Whenever  we  want  to 
interest  someone  in  the  program,  we 
just  invite  them  to  a  book  distribu- 
tion— and  they're  hooked." 

The  cost  of  hooking  children  on 
books  (through  rif)  is  approximately  $3 
per  child  per  year.  Understandably,  par- 
ent-teacher organizations  are  among  the 
most  active  groups  in  raising  money  for 
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loney  and  works — without  paperwork 


1  RiF  programs.  Their  help  is  indis- 
iablc  because  every  dollar  con- 
Jted  locally  is  matched  by  anoihcr 
ar  from  federal  funds,  from  a  mini- 
a  of  $100  (o  a  maximum  of 
),000.  All  matched  money  must  be 
ii  for  books;  administrative  costs  of 
program  arc  borne  by  local  spon- 
;  refreshments  and  decorations  are 
e  or  donated  by  volunteers — and 
etimes  by  the  children  themselves. 
le  Placenlia  school  system,  which 
isors  RIF  programs  in  22  schools  for 
00  children,  has  a  total  budget  of 
000,  half  of  which  was  raised  pri- 
ily  by  the  parent-teacher  organiza- 
in  each  school.  "Two  women's  ser- 
clubs  always  support  two  of  our 
■ols,  and  we  had  some  conlilbutions 


from  corporations,"  says  rif  Coordina- 
tor Hammer,  "but  most  of  the  money 
came  from  p.T,A.s." 

Local  industries  supplied  the  bulk  of 
the  Orangeburg  County  schools'  match- 
ing share  of  SS.OOO  for  rif  books  sup- 
plied to  1,600  children  in  12  schools. 
According  to  Superintendent  Brown, 
rif's  national  public  service  radio  and 
television  spots  helped  him  to  gain  entry 
when  he  solicited  money  from  such 
companies  as  Greenwood  Mills  and  the 
Utica  Tool  Company.  The  spots,  which 
currently  feature  Carol  Burnett  and  Ar- 
thur Ashe,  are  run  frequently  on  local 
stations.  "Most  people  were  familiar 
with  the  RtF  name,"  says  Brown.  "They 
recognized  that  RtF  has  a  good  reputa- 
tion, but  they  didn't  really  know  how 


the  program  works.  When  we  explained 
the  program  and  how  it  would  help  the 
educational  achievements  of  our  stu- 
dents, business  people  were  happy  to 
contribute.  Donations  averaged  about 
S200— not  excessive  for  any  one  com- 
pany—but it  all  added  up  and  when 
matched,  it  made  our  program." 

The  Dallas  school  system's  rif  pro- 
gram has  a  budget  of  S72,500  for  45,000 
children  in  96  schools,  and  it  operates 
courtesy  of  a  rich  blend  of  contributors: 
16  businesses  including  Atlantic 
Richfield,  Shell  and  Sun  Oil  companies, 
14  parent -teacher  organizations,  IS  civic 
groups  such  as  Kiwanis  and  Lions  clubs. 
Jack  and  Jill  and  other  women's  service 
clubs,  10  churches,  3  foundations,  and  a 
variety  of  personal  contributions.  "We 


asM 


try  to  start  a  program  for  the  whole 
school  at  one  time,*'  says  Ann  Freeman, 
RiF  coordinator  in  Dallas,  "but  we  don't 
always  have  the  money,  so  we  will  start 
at  one  grade  level.  Then  the  p.t.a.  will 
see  the  program,  like  it,  and  pick  it 
up— and  maybe  a  service  club  will  join 
in.  The  *Adopt*a*Schoor  program 
launched  by  our  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  resulted  in  a  number  of  people 
wanting  to  work  with  schools.  Often 
businesses  can't  furnish  volunteers,  so 
they  will  supply  the  money  for  books," 
Freeman  says. 

Children,  with  a  little  help  from  their 
parents,  raised  the  money  for  the  small 
Harley  Hopkins  Elementary  School  rif 
program  in  Hopkins,  Minn.  By  holding 
paper  sales,  children  garnered  S407  dur- 
ing one  school  year,  which  was  matched 
with  federal  funds,  to  make  a  budget  of 
$814  for  books.  "We  are  particularly 
pleased  about  the  program  because  the 
handicapped  children  now  being  main- 
streamed  in  our  school  can  join  in," 
says  Cynthia  Friis,  reading  resource 
teacher  and  rif  coordinator  in  the  Hop- 
kins program. 

James  W.  Hennigar,  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Madison,  Maine,  used 
$2,500  of  his  library  account  budget  as 
the  local  program  share  for  his  system's 
RIF  program — and  he  intends  to  con- 
tinue the  practice.  '*!  think  rif  makes 
good  sense,"  says  Hennigar.  "First,  the 
programs  make  our  budget  go  a  little 
further;  second,  rif  reaches  right  into 
the  home.  The  end  result  is  that  young- 
sters read  more  in  their  free 
time— which  is  what  our  schools  are  try- 
ing to  teach  them  to  do  in  the  first 
place." 

Hennigar  has  evidence  to  support  his 
conclusions.  In  an  informal  report  to 
rif's  national  executive  director,  Ruth 
O.  Graves,  Superintendent  Hennigar 
wrote:  "We  tested  our  students  before 
and  after  the  program  began,  and  we 
have  empirical  evidence  that  increased 
reading  occurs— and  that  reading  levels 
have  gone  up  among  those  students  who 
have  participated.  .  .  .  There  is  a  direct 
correlation  to  the  improvement  of  stu- 
dents' reading  in  my  district  with  the  in- 
flux of  these  fine  materials." 

Benna  Van  Vuuren  cites  similar  re- 
suhs:  "In  1978.  for  the  first  time,  read- 
ing scores  in  Knox  County  were  better 
than  the  national  norms.  Our  director 
of  instruction  credited  many  fac- 
tors— excellent  teachers,  a  good  instruc- 
tional program,  and  a  lot  of  inservice 
training— but  he  also  credited  the  rif 
program." 


More  evidence  of  rif*s  effectiveness: 
"We've  noticed  a  marked  increase  in 
circulation  of  children's  books.  I  think 
that's  a  direct  result  of  the  program. 
And  our  reading  specialist  says  parents 
are  always  calling  her  to  ask  how  they 
can  help  their  children"— from  David 
Brown  of  Orangeburg  County. 

Joan  Tresize  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  says: 
"We've  never  tried  to  prove  that  the  rif 
program  improves  reading 
scores— there  are  too  many  variables. 
But  we  have  evaluated  the  program  by 
asking  for  open-ended  comments  from 
teachers  and  parents — and  we've  never 
had  a  negative  response.  Their  remarks 
show  great  changes  in  attitudes.  Parents 
say.  This  is  the  first  time  my  child  has 
ever  wanted  to  read  a  book,'  or  'This  is 
the  best  reading  program  I  have  ever 
seen  in  a  school.'  Parents  also  say  they 
have  begun  to  read  more  to  their  chil- 
dren or  that  their  children  are  saving  to 
buy  books.  Teachers  report  an  increased 
interest  in  books,  that  children  are  more 
careful  of  books,  or  that  they  read  in 
class  now  instead  of  cutting  up." 

While  school  administrators  and 
teachers  are  enthusiastic  about  the  re- 
sults of  RIF  programs — improved  read- 
ing, more  reading,  greater  support  from 
parents  and  the  community — they  are 
equally  impressed  with  the  way  the  fed- 
eral program  is  designed. 

"You  forget  sometimes  that  you  are 
dealing  with  a  federal  program,"  says 
Brown  of  Orangeburg  County.  "This 
program  is  so  well-organized  that  it  is 
almost  painless.  We  order  our  books, 
send  in  our  half  of  the  money  along  with 
the  bills  from  publishers— and  that's  all 
we  ever  have  to  do.  Simple  as  that." 

Well,  not  quite.  Organizations  want- 
ing to  start  a  rif  program — and  any 
school  system,  nonprofit  group  or  pub- 
lic agency  is  eligible— must  first  apply  to 
the  national  office  for  recognition.  But 
the  procedure  is  streamlined  and  re- 
quirements few.  Some  examples: 

•  Projects  may  serve  children  from 
age  three  through  high  school  age;  they 
may  not  discriminate  regarding  race, 
sex,  economic  background,  or  academic 
ability  but  must  serve  each  class  or 
group  equally. 

•  The  organization  must  operate  a 
complete  reading  motivation  program 
that  gives  books  to  children,  permits 
free  selection  of  books,  provides  a  wide 
variety  of  books,  provides  book-related 
activities,  and  notifies  parents  about  the 
program.  The  national  rif  office  sup- 
plies resource  materials  to  help  school 
systems  plan  a  rif  program  and  related 


activities;  most  are  based  on  ideas  and 
activities  that  have  been  used  produc- 
tively by  other  rif  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, national  rif  provides  technical  as- 
sistance, through  a  field  staff,  to  local 
programs. 

•  Books  must  be  purchased  from  ap- 
proved publishers— a  requirement  de- 
signed to  benefit  local  programs,  be- 
cause the  270  approved  publishers  offer 
substantial  discounts  to  rif  programs. 

•  No  federal  funds  can  be  used  as  part 
of  the  matching  funds  coming  from 
local  sources. 

The  federal  program  sets  no  dead- 
lines; a  program  can  be  started  as  soon 
as  a  proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the 
national  office  and  approved.  The  local 
program  then  continues  for  one  calen- 
dar year  from  the  date  of  approval  and 
can  be  renewed  annually.  The  size  of  the 
local  RIF  program  is  entirely  dependent 
on  local  choice— and  the  amount  of 
money  a  school  system  can  raise. 

"I  really  love  the  flexibility"  says 
Tresize  of  Lansing.  "If  you  don't  get  as 
much  locafmoney  as  you'd  thought,  it's 
okay;  if  you  get  more,  the  national  of- 
fice just  adds  that  sum  to  your  total. 
They  keep  all  of  that  bureaucratic  non- 
sense out  of  the  way— and  make  it  pos- 
sible for  people  who  are  not  expert  in 
grantsmanship  to  start  a  program." 

Other  school  people  cite  the  quick 
turnaround  as  almost  unheard  of  in  a 
federal  program.  "It  usually  takes  only 
six  weeks  to  two  months  between  the 
time  a  rif  proposal  is  submitted  and 
notification  of  acceptance,"  says  Ham- 
mer of  Placentia.  "You  don't  have  to 
wait  for  a  year  like  you  do  with  other 
federal  programs— and  lose  all  your 
momentum." 

Hammer  is  so  convinced  that  other 
school  systems  should  try  a  rif  program 
that  she  spends  evenings  and  weekends 
spreading  the  word.  "Schools  have  been 
hard  hit  in  California— we  aren't  going 
to  have  much  money  for  libraries  and 
we  need  to  get  people  from  the  local 
communities  on  our  side.  I  think  rif  is  a 
good  way  to  accomplish  two 
goals — gain  more  resources  for  the 
schools  and  more  understanding  and  co- 
operation from  parents." 

The  federal  government,  through  rif, 
has  distributed  11  million  books  to 
school  children.  To  learn  how  you  can 
get  your  share,  write  to  Carolyn  Gunn, 
Director  of  Field  Services,  Independent 
Book  Distribution  Program,  Reading  is 
Fundamental.  Smithsonian  Institution, 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza.  Suite  488,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20560.  D 
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Here's  how  to  prepare  for 
the  rush  toward  minimum  competency 


By  Robert  Krajewski 

AMERICA  wants  minimum  compe- 
tency. Thirty-eight  states  already 
have  passed  or  are  studying  regulations 
that  would  mandate  minimum  compe- 
tency testing  in  public  schools.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  opinion  polls,  65  percent  of 
the  American  public  would  like  lo  see 
some  kind  of  minimum  competency 
testing  in  schools.  And  Congress  has 
even  debated  the  possibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  national  reading  and  mathe- 
matics lest. 

The  minimum  competency  bandwa- 
gon is  rolling  your  way  and  you'd  better 
gel  ready  for  it.  Here  is  a  list  of  sugges- 
tions for  school  board  members  to  do 
just  that: 

Make  sure  you  understand  what  is  in- 
volved in  selling  up  minimum  compe- 
tency standards.  As  a  responsible  board 
member,  you  have  homework  to  do; 
such  as  getting  in-service  training  to 
understand  the  issues,  your  state's  man- 
date or  directives,  and  your  district's  cur- 
rent testing  programs.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished a  number  of  ways.  Ask  an 
assistant  superintendent,  as  well  as  a 
curriculum  director  and  selected  depart- 
ment heads,  to  present  in-service  mate- 
rial to  the  board  in  digestible  chunks, 
either  before  or  after  regular  board 
meetings.  If  you  lack  that  adequate 
staff,  or  if  your  central  offlce  crew  also 
needs  some  training,  then  a  consultant 
might  be  the  answer. 

Your  state  university  is  a  good  source 
of  consultants.  Our  Indiana  district  has 
used  consultants  from  the  stale  univer- 
sity system  and  we  find  them  competent 
and  relatively  inexpensive.  Costs  may 
vary,  but  a  three-hour  training  session 
should  cost  about  SIOO  plus  expenses. 
Many  consultants,  however,  say  that  it 
is  unethical  to  present  themselves  as  in- 


stant experts  on  any  subject  and  prefer 
to  offer  more  in-depth  material.  Fees 
for  these  complex  services  seem  to  range 
from  S250— for  at  least  two  meetings 
and  telephone  consultations— to  S500 
for  the  services  just  mentioned  as  well  as 
additional  meetings  with  administrators 
and  teachers. 

Consider  pooling  your  resources.  A 
consortium  of  school  boards  can  eco- 
nomically retain  a  consultant  for  two  or 
three  evenings.  Fifteen  Indiana  school 
boards  used  this  technique  to  organize  a 
four-day  session  on  competency  testing 
for  their  administrators.  The  logistics, 
however,  in  scheduling  such  a  series  of 
evening    meetings    for    school    board 


members  are  staggering;  don't  ignore 
(he  possibility  of  sending  board  mem- 
bers to  minimum  competency  work- 
shops organized  and  conducted  by  inde- 
pendent consultants. 

Involve  your  teachav  early  in  the 
planning  process.  Teacher  participation 
is  a  key  ingredient  in  the  success  of  any 
system's  basic  competency  program. 
Don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  your 
superintendent  and  his  central  staff  can 
develop  an  entire  program,  lay  it  on 
your  teachers,  and  gain  their  immediate 
and  full  acceptance.  Teachers  and  their 
unions  probably  will  be  a  bit  skittish 
about  the  idea  of  minimal  competency 
tests,  and  if  they  are  not  involved  from 


the  start,  they  will  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously sabotage  the  program. 

In  districts  with  negotiated  teacher 
contracts,  such  involvement  probably  is 
standard  procedure.  If  your  district 
does  not  have  an  agreement  requiring 
such  involvement,  administrators 
should  select  teacher  participants  who 
demonstrate  enthusiasm,  leadership 
qualities  and  experience.  Those  teachers 


then  can  help  sell  the  program  to  the  rest 
of  the  teaching  staff.  The  entire  district 
staff—not  just  teachers — should  be  kept 
informed  throughout  the  program's 
development.  This  can  be  accomplished 
through  administrative  bulletins,  de- 
partmental and  building  meetings,  and 
small  group  conferences. 

Keep  the  public  informed.  Informa- 
tion about  basic  competency  programs 


School  boards  should  ask 
these  questions  before  testing 


As  a  school  board  member,  you  should 
be  asking  lots  of  questions  about  mini- 
mum competency  programs  that  are 
proposed  for  your  schools.  The  first  is: 
'•Where  to  begm?"  Common  sense  dic- 
tates that  a  basic  competency  program 
should  start  with  reading  and  mathe- 
matics before  moving  on  to  other  sub- 
jects. But  in  some  states  other  disci- 
plines are  beginning  to  demand  equal 
time  and  recently  attention  has  been 
paid  to  developing  competency  in 
"coping'*  skills. 

Dozens  of  decisions  need  to  be  made. 
Will  you  test  only  with  paper  and  pen- 
cil? How  will  you  judge  performance  on 
a  written  report,  a  speech,  a  fender  re- 
pair, a  welding  job,  a  watercolor? 

When  will  you  test?  At  every  grade? 
During  semester  breaks?  Will  these  tests 
be  used  only  as  requirements  for 
graduation? 

It's  wise  not  to  move  too  quickly.  My 
advice:  Until  you  have  some  experience, 
don't  start  with  competency  testing  at 
every  grade  level.  A  good  plan  might  be 
to  test  at  the  end  of  the  primary  grades, 
at  an  intermediate  level,  in  junior  high 
and  then  ninth  grade.  Starting  off  by  es- 
tablishing a  high  school  graduation  test, 
if  there  has  been  no  previous  compe- 
tency testing,  is  inviting  problems. 

Remember,  too,  that  standards  have 
to  be  set.  Will  the  minimum  be  the  same 
for  everyone?  Will  standards  vary 
between  bright  and  average  students? 
Will  the  standards  differ  from  school  to 
school?  Many  experts  involved  in 
developing  basic  competency  programs 
have  agonized  over  the  possibility  that 
minimums  might  become  maximums. 
The  fear — that  the  better  students  would 
refuse  to  do  more  than  the  minimum  re- 
quirements—has not  materialized.  Peer 


pressure  to  perform  is  a  powerful  stimu- 
lus, and  the  better  students'  desire  to  ex- 
cel moves  a  group  well  beyond  the 
established  minimums. 

What  will  happen  to  those  who  fail 
minimum  competency  tests?  Will  you 
establish  remedial  programs  for  them? 
Will  they  have  another  chance?  How 
many  chances?  There  will  be  fail- 
ures—have no  doubt.  And  responsible 
educators  must  develop  remedial  pro- 
grams to  prepare  students  for  succeed- 
ing attempts.  Most  districts  allow  two 
additional  attempts,  but  only  after  in- 
tensive group  and  individual  assistance 
has  been  given. 

Finally,  a  political  question— how 
many  diplomas  can  you  really  withhold 
in  your  community?  No  outsider  can 
answer  that.  Perhaps  none  should  be 
withheld,  until  you  and  your  com- 
munity are  convinced  the  basic  compe- 
tency program  is  well-designed  and  fair. 

Don't,  however,  be  easily  persuaded 
by  those  who  oppose  minimal  compe- 
tency. Their  arguments:  'The  public 
doesn't  really  want  minimal  competency 
testing."  (National  and  local  surveys  re- 
fute that.)  *'We  can't  possibly  educate 
all  these  children."  (That,  too,  is  un- 
true. Psychologists  maintain  that  only 
1  percent  of  the  youngsters  who  come 
to  school  can't  learn  basic  skills.)  "Ade- 
quate tests  to  measure  competency  have 
yet  to  be  developed."  (If  that's  true,  we 
must  develop  appropriate  test  instru- 
ments.) "We'll  never  find  enough 
money  to  do  the  job."  (Be  honest; 
aren't  you  finding  dollars  for  your 
favorite  programs?) 

The  most  important  question:  Do 
minimum  competency  programs  work? 
The  answer:  Yes,  if  school  officials 
make  them  work. — r.k. 


should  not  be  restricted  to  the  education 
establishment;  you  have  to  involve  the 
public.  And  this  means  more  than  a  few 
press  releases  and  time  for  public  com- 
ments at  board  meetings.  But  be 
warned:  Some  teacher  groups  may  resist 
parent  involvement  because  teachers  of- 
ten see  themselves  as  professionals  who 
don't  need  help  in  educational  program 
planning.  So  board  members  often  must 
insist  that  parents  become  fully  in- 
volved, either  through  the  p.t.a.  or 
some  other  group.  In  Title  I  school  dis- 
tricts, parents  already  serve  on  man- 
dated district  wide  councils.  Their  expe- 
rience in  reviewing  test  results,  educa- 
tional programming  and  budgets  should 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  estab- 
lishing a  basic  competency  education 
program.  If  such  ready-made  planning 
councils  are  not  available,  appeal  to 
your  parents'  groups  for  active  partici- 
pants. Then  inform  the  rest  of  the 
community  about  what  is  happening. 
You  can  use  all  your  resources — district- 
wide  newsletter,  high  school  and  local 
newspapers,  radio,  television  and  for- 
mal board  meetings.  Even  the  smallest 
districts  can  send  home  regular,  mimeo- 
graphed reports. 

Don't  expect  successful  programs  to 
develop  overnight.  It's  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult road  from  a  board's  first  commit- 
ment to  establishing  minimum  compe- 
tencies to  complete  public  acceptance 
and,  finally,  to  student  improvement.  It 
takes  time  to  revamp  a  district's  objec- 
tives, curricular  program  and  staff  atti- 
tudes. You  need  from  6  to  12  months  to 
plan  and  institute  a  competency-based 
program;  a  full  year's  trial  period 
should  be  completed  before  effective- 
ness is  evaluated. 

Once  the  program  is  set  up,  keep  an 
eye  on  it,  and  insist  on  annual  reports 
(from  your  superintendent)  reviewing 
each  year's  results.  Also,  insist  on  com- 
parative data.  Each  grade  level's  perfor- 
mance should  be  compared  with  results 
from  previous  years.  The  two  instru- 
ments most  useful  in  compiling  this  data 
are  norm-referenced  and  criterion-re- 
ferenced tests.  Norm-referenced  test  re- 
sults are  reported  as  grade  levels. 
Students'  responses  are  compared  to 
those  from  large  nationwide  samples. 
Example:  A  student's  reading  score  of 
6.5  (sixth  grade,  fifth  month)  is  mean- 
ingful whether  the  pupil  is  a  fourth, 
sixth  or  eighth  grader.  Criterion-refer- 
enced tests  measure  a  student's  achieve- 
ment on  specific  subject  skills,  such 
as — in  reading — syllabication  or  identi- 
fying the  main  idea  in  a  paragraph.      D 
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Should  Title  I  money 
be  used  as  teacher  bonuses? 


Bv  Barbara  Parker 

HERE'S  a  proposal  that's  as 
American  as  apple  pie  and  free 
enterprise:  Revamp  Title  I  so  that  its 
money  can  be  used  to  provide  cash 
bonuses  to  those  teachers  and  adminis- 
trators who  can  show,  in  measurable 
ways,  that  they  are  providing  quality 
education  to  the  nation's  poor  and  dis- 
advantaged children. 

The  idea  is  the  brainchild  of  Stale 
University  of  New  York  (Buffalo)  Pro- 
fessor Frank  Brown,  who  thinks  there  is 
little  to  suggest  thai  compensatory  edu- 
cation, as  it's  now  being  implemented, 
is  working— especially  for  minority  chil- 
dren.* Title  1,  according  to  Brown,  is 
"not  compensatory  in  terms  of  availa- 
bility, funding,  or  instruction,  in  prac- 
tice, it  doesn't  exist.  Educationally  dis- 
advantaged students  may  receive  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  education,  but  no  more 
education  than  advantaged  students." 
Brown  would  like  to  change  thai  t>y  en- 
ticing educators  to  improve  education 
for  the  disadvantaged. 

Few  would  argue  with  Brown's 
premise:  The  key  to  success — or  fail- 
ure—of Title  I,  or  of  any  other  educa- 
tion program,  rests  with  teachers  and 
administrators.  If  they  want  to  improve 
education,  they  will— regardless  of  what 
kinds  of  materials  they  have,  how  big 
their  classes  are,  or  how  many  times  a 
year  they  are  called  on  for  lunchroom 
duty.  But  is  it  possible  to  make  them 
wani  to  improve  education?  Frank 
Brown  thinks  that  transferring  Title  1 
funds  into  cold,  hard  cash  bonuses 
would  do  the  trick. 

In  general,  his  plan  would  ring  up  like 
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this:  Money  now  allocated  to  Title  1 
schools  (under  the  current  plan  only  stu- 
dents attending  what  have  been  classi- 
fied as  Title  I  schools  receive  assistance) 
should  be  redistributed  to  school  dis- 
tricts with  large  Title  I  student  popula- 
tions. Some  might  call  it  a  "slush 
fund,"  but  its  purpose  would  be 
specific:  The  money  would  be  used  as 
cash  bonuses  for  classroom  teachers  and 
administrators  whose  economically  and 
educationally  deprived  students  showed 
significant  increases  in  test  scores.  En- 
lire  school  systems  would  be  rewarded 
for  showing  percentage  increases  in  the 
number  of  students  previously  classified 
"economically  and  educationally  de- 
prived" who  are  graduated  from  high 
school.  If  a  school  system  raised  the 
number  of  those  students  actually  going 
on  to  college,  the  financial  reward  to  the 
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schools  would  be  even  greater. 

As  for  specifics,  Browji  has  not 
ironed  them  out  yet,  and  he's  quick  to 
point  out  that  he's  only  offering  a  pro- 
posal. Some  of  the  specifics  that  Brown 
has  considered: 

The  starting  point  would  be  to  lift 
(for  two  years)  all  restrictions  on  how 
Title  1  funds  must  be  used  by  a  sys- 
tem—with a  guarantee  that  funding 
levels  will  not  be  reduced.  At  the  end  of 
the  two-year  period,  all  "labeling"  of 
previously  classified  Title  I  students 
must  be  elimaied— along  with  ability 
grouping  or  tracking  of  those  stu- 
dents—and all  schools  within  a  district 
must  be  put  on  an  equally  funded  scale. 
If  any  of  these  provisions  are  not  met. 
Title  1  funds  would  be  reduced  by  a  pre- 
determined formula. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year,  a  system 
could  retain  its  full  Title  I  allocation  but 
by  a  different  arrangement:  It  may  re- 
ceive SO  percent  of  its  quota  by  meeting 
preesiablished  guidelines  (such  as  those 
just  listed)  and  can  receive  the  other  SO 
percent  by  reaching  a  predetermined  in- 
crease in  students'  reading  and  mathe- 
matics test  scores. 

When  all  of  these  conditions  have 
been  met,  the  system  can  use  the  SO  per- 
cent it  receives  for  meeting  guidelines  as 
it  deems  appropriate,  but  the  potential 
SO  percent  received  for  increased  pupil 
academic  achievement  must  be  given  to 
professional  staff  at  the  end  of  the 
school  year. 

Without  going  into  detail.  Brown  esti- 
mates that  his  plan  would  cost  90  per- 
cent less  to  administer  than  current  Title 
I  programs  and  that  with  his  proposal 
the  current  cry  for  teacher  accountabil- 
ity would  more  easily  be  met.  He  adds 
that  the  new  program  would  not  require 
any  new  money,  nor  would  any  school 
system  lose  money- provided  that  there 
were  increases  in  student  achievement 
scores,  in  the  number  of  students  being 
graduated  from  high  school,  and  in  the 
number  of  students  going  on  to  college. 

The  key  to  Brown's  theory  is  that 
cash  bonuses  would  ^nv  v(i^w.\Nt  ^s^^^^.- 


administrators.  But  as  you  might  sus- 
pect, not  everyone  finds  it  easy  to  swal- 
low Brown's  suggestions. 

Dick  Fairley,  director  of  the  U.S.  Of- 
fice of  Education's  Division  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  Disadvantaged,  which  ad- 
ministers the  Title  I  program,  doesn't 
think  the  idea  would  work:  "How  does 
Brown  know  that  teachers  wouldn't  re- 
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sort  to  *just  teaching  the  test'  in  order  to 
get  their  year-end  bonuses?" 

Brown,  and  others,  don't  know  the 
answer  to  that  one.  But  a  businessman 
who  heard  Brown's  proposal  remarked: 
"So  what  if  the  teachers  taught  the  test? 
At  least  they  would  be  teaching  some- 
thing. And  if  the  world— or  at  least 
these  kids'  futures — is  going  to  revolve 
around  test  scores,  then  the  kids  would 
have  a  better  chance  of  making  it." 

Thomas  Heatley,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Coalition  of  Title  I  Par- 
ents, thinks  that  the  idea  of  dangling 
money  in  front  of  teachers  as  a  tangible 
incentive  "might  be  appealing."  He 
doesn't  think,  however,  that  singling 
out  the  teacher  as  the  only  person  re- 
sponsible for  student  success  is  fair,  nor 
does  he  think  it  would  be  equitable  if 
only  Title  I  teachers  were  eligible  for 
bonuses. 

Brown  says  that  his  plan  would  not  be 
limited  to  any  group  of  teachers  or  stu- 
dents, even  though  minority  students 
and  previously  classified  Title  I  children 
would  be  the  major  benefactors.  Why? 
Because  in  general,  their  test  scores  are 
in  need  of  the  most  improvement  and 
offer  the  greatest  opportunity  for  in- 
creases and,  thus,  for  bonuses.  Brown 
believes  that  the  prospect  of  a  jingle  in 
their  pockets  would  encourage  all  teach- 
ers and  administrators  to  teach  low- 
achieving  children  the  basic  skills  they 
need— -to  succeed  in  further  schooling 
and  to  score  better  on  achievement  tests. 
Brown  asks:  "Does  an  economically  or 
educationally  deprived  child  of  average 
or  above-average  academic  ability  need 
compensatory  education — or  does  he 
just  need  to  be  taught  the  same  basic 
skills  as  the  middle-class  child?" 

Brown  Mnks  that  under  the  current 


Title  I  plan,  educationally  and  economi- 
cally deprived  students — whether 
they're  in  a  Title  I  school  or  not— "get 
the  old  benign  neglect  treatment;  they're 
often  ignored  by  the  regular  teaching 
staff,  then  sent  off  to  a  resource  person 
for  an  insufficient  amount  of  time." 
His  plan  would  put  the  burden  of  teach- 
ing those  students  on  every  teacher,  not 
just  those  hired  to  implement  Title  I. 

But  Lewis  Monacel,  assistant  superin- 
tendent. Office  of  Federal  and  State 
Projects  for  the  Detroit  public  schools, 
isn't  convinced.  He  says  that  Brown's 
plan  is  "based  on  the  assumption  that 
Title  1  kids  are  not  normal  and  therefore 
are  harder  to  teach.  To  offer  cash 
bonuses  to  teachers  who  can  teach  these 
'hard-to-teach'  kids  is  racist.  It's  like  a 
lawyer  charging  one  fee  for  representing 
a  white  middle-class  client,  then  charg- 
ing a  super  fee  for  representing  a  poor 
black.  If  that's  not  racism,  what  is?" 

Aside  from  the  issue  of  racism, 
Monacel  continues:  "Teachers  would 
never  accept  the  contractual  obligations 
of  accountability— regardless  of  how 
much  money  you  tempted  them  with. 
Brown's  proposal  was  made  from  the 
vantage  point  of  the  university,  not  the 
trenches." 

Dave  Darland,  associate  director  of 
instruction  for  the  National  Education 
Association,  doesn't  think  much  of 
Brown's  proposal  either.  He  calls  it  "a 
gimmick  with  a  one-shot  dimension. 
What  you  have  to  do  in  order  to  teach 
effectively  is  create  a  climate  that  pro- 
duces sustained  motivation  within  the 
individual.  Any  other  kind  of  motiva- 
tion is  short-lived." 

Brown,  however,  maintains  that  cash 
motivation  will  help  to  overcome  teach- 
er and  administrator  prejudice  by 
making  its  elimination  profitable.  But 
the  real  benefactors,  he  says,  would  be 
"kids  in  general;  minority  kids  in  par- 
ticular." His  plan  is  designed  to  benefit 
all  minority  students  whereas  Title  I 
does  not  (it  helps  those  attending  desig- 
nated Title  I  schools).  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  cash  bonus  plan  also  would  as- 
sist minorities  from  middle-class  fami- 
lies— a  group  Brown  terms  "a  forgotten 
but  depressed  species." 

Lewis  Monacel  of  Detroit  doesn't 
think  that  middle-class  minorities  stu- 
dents are  being  forgotten,  nor  does  he 
think  that  Title  I  kids  are  victims  of  be- 
nign neglect.  He  says:  "In  Detroit,  if 
anyone  isn't  being  ignored,  it's  students 
in  Title  1  schools.  They  are  getting  more 
materials,  more  attention  and  more  hu- 


Monacel  believes  that  a  proposal 
from  several  years  ago  to  take  Title  I 
money  from  the  schools  and  allocate  it 
to  families  made  more  sense  than 
Brown's  plan:  "That  idea  was  to  give  a 
family  earning  S6,000  an  additional 
S6,000,  to  give  them  more  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  'expand  their  horizons'  and 
adopt  more  of  what  we  consider  'a  mid- 
dle-class lifestyle'— the  results  of  which 
would  be  felt  in  the  classroom." 

Heatley  of  the  Coalition  of  Title  1 
Parents  thinks  that  Brown's  proposal 
puts  too  much  emphasis  on  the  teacher; 
not  surprisingly  his  organization's  posi- 
tion is  that  the  involvement  of  the  fam- 
ily and  home  in  the  Title  1  program  has 


man  resources. 
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Even  though  Frank  Brown  (see  accom- 
panying story  on  page  41)  unequivocally 
believes  that  Title  I  is  not  working — par- 
ticularly for  minority  disadvantaged 
children — there  are  those  who  just  as 
firmly  believe  that  it  is.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  assess  the  progress  of  Title  I 
programs  because  of  their  diversity  and 
scope.  Unfortunately,  their  shortcom- 
ings are  easier  to  spot. 

A  recent  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion summary  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion admits  that  Title  I  has  its  inequities, 
but  stresses  that — despite  its  prob- 
lems-Title I  children  are  making  sig- 
nificant achievement  gains  that  are 
higher  than  those  made  in  previous 
years. 

Not  high  enough  says  Brown,  who  be- 
lieves the  time  has  come  for  a  complete 
overhaul  of  the  progam.  For  starters  he 
says  that  compensatory  education  is  not 
compensatory:  "The  term  was  just  the 
right  strategy  needed  in  the  1960s  to  get 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  through  Congress.  Now,  how- 
ever, it's  time  to  turn  legislative  atten- 
tion to  the  actual  improvement  of  edu- 
cation for  disadvantaged  and  advan- 
taged minorities."  To  explain  all  of  the 
intricacies  of  Title  I — even  if  it  were 
possible — would  take  thousands  of 
pages.  But  for  a  quick  rundown  of  Title 
I  facts  and  figures,  read  on: 
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ich  to  do  with  student  success— or 
e — as  the  teacher.  He  asks  point- 
"Under  Brown's  plan,  if  a  student 
I't  succeed  in  increasing  his  test 
s»  should  a  certain  amount  be  de- 
d  from  the  teacher's  salary?" 
:k  Fairley,  director  of  the  federal 
I  office,  doesn't  see  how  the  pro- 
could  be  monitored  and  gives  it 
:hance  whatsoever"  for  being  put 
ffect. 

other  federal  official  who  said  he 
*no  way  for  Brown's  proposal  ever 
i  implemented,"  also  remarked: 
east  Brown's  plan  shows  that  he  is 
ing.  A  lot  of  people  are.  I  think  the 
ige  for  those  of  us  involved  with 


Title  I  is  clear:  We've  got  to  quit  giving 
the  appearance  of  being  disorganized. 
All  Title  I  programs,  along  with  other 
compensatory  education  plans,  have  got 
to  have  some  continuity — some  estab- 
lished goals  that  are  tied  to  all  phases  of 
compensatory  education,  beginning 
with  Head  Start  and  going  through  Up- 
ward Bound.  Student  test  achievement 
should  be  a  part  of  those  goals,  but  not 
the  only  goal.  Right  now,  there's  no  uni- 
form continuity  among  programs,  much 
less  goals." 

Every  Title  I  program  essentially  is  a 
local,  specific  plan.  (There  are  14,000 
school  systems  with  Title  I  programs.) 
Yet  nationally  the  program  is  being 


judged—by  Frank  Brown  and 
others— by  one  standard:  student 
achievement  scores.  Brown  says  that's 
the  only  way  to  do  it  as  long  as  test 
scores  are  the  criteria  for  keeping  a  stu- 
dent out  of,  or  admitting  him  to,  col- 
lege: "Education  still  is  the  most  direct 
route  to  a  bigger  piece  of  America's 
social,  political  and  economic  pie.  If 
America's  teachers  and  administrators 
won't  give  the  nation's  minority  and 
disadvantaged  children  an  equal  chance 
at  that  route,  then  something  has  to  be 
done  to  remedy  the  inequity." 

For  some  educators,  the  sound  of 
money  might  be  the  sweetest  remedy  of 
all.  D 


:of essor  says : 

rograms  simply  don't  do  the  job 


igned  into  law  by  President  John- 
i  1965,  the  Elementary  and  Secon- 
Education  Act  (of  which  Title  I  is 
ajor  portion)  was  designed  to  pro- 
ervices  to  "help  bridge  the  gap  of 
ty  and  low  achievement"  for  edu- 
lally  and  economically  disadvan- 

children.  (There  are  some  who 
>ok  on  Title  I  as  a  national  experi- 
rather  than  as  a  provider  of  educa- 
services.) 

itle  I  is  only  one  portion  of  U.S. 
ensatory  education  programs,  but 
the  most  significant— at  least  in 

of  dollars  spent  and  numbers  of 
en  involved:  In  1978,  S2.5  billion 
llocated  through  Title  I  to  provide 
mce  to  5.6  million  children.  The 

federal  compensatory  education 
;t:  approximately  $3.2  billion, 
r  compensatory  education  pro- 
i:  Head  Start,  Follow  Through, 

To  Read,  Bilingual  Education, 
gency  School  Aid.) 
here  are  currently  14,000  school 
ns  receiving  Title  I  funds  (9  out  of 
lool  systems  in  the  U.S.). 
he  formula  by  which  a  school  sys- 
xeives  its  Title  1  funds  is  complex, 
mount  of  money  a  system  receives 
ed  on  the  number  of  its  children, 
i-17,  whose  families  are  considered 

the  poverty  line  plus  the  number 
Idren  in  federally  supported  foster 


homes  or  institutions  for  neglected  or 
delinquent  children. 

•  A  child  cannot  receive  Title  I  assis- 
tance unless  he  attends  a  designated 
Title  I  school — a  point  which  Frank 
Brown  considers  unfair.  Because  of  the 
frequent  moves  of  a  poverty-level  fam- 
ily. Brown  says  that  a  child  receiving  ex- 
tra assistance  through  Title  I  one  year 
may  not  be  entitled  to  it  the  next  year. 
His  plan  would  change  all  that. 

•  Title  I  allocations  are  weighted  by  a 
school  system's  average  per-pupil  ex- 
penditure. This  means  that  often  the 
poorest  counties  and  systems  receive  less 
money  for  each  Title  I  child  than  do 
richer  areas. 

•  Even  though  school  systems  may 
use  funds  for  instructional  or  nonin- 
structional  purposes  (medical  care, 
counseling,  food),  95  percent  of  funds 
currently  are  being  used  for  instruction 
(teacher  aide  salaries,  resource  person- 
nel, materials,  etc.). 

•  N.i.E.'s  recent  summary  of  Title  I 
indicates  that  Title  I  students  usually 
spend  more  time  in  basic  skills  instruc- 
tion that  do  other  students.  (Frank 
Brown  says  the  amount  of  time  spent  on 
compensatory  education  programs  is  in- 
adequate, and  that  the  only  way  to 
make  the  programs  meaningful  would 
be  to  increase  the  school  day  or  school 
year.) 


•  The  law  requires  that  every  Title  I 
school  have  a  Parent  Advisory  Council 
composed  of  Title  I  parents.  The  Na- 
tional Coalition  of  Title  I  Parents  be- 
lieves that  parent  involvement  in  the 
school  program  increases  its  effective- 
ness. But  Frank  Brown  charges:  "Only 
a  representative  number  of  low-income 
parents  are  involved  in  a  small  portion 
of  a  school's  program;  not  enough  par- 
ents are  involved  in  the  total  school's 
education  program." 

•  The  largest  proportion  of  Title  I 
money  goes  to  central  cities,  rural  areas 
and  other  pockets  with  high  proportions 
of  minority  children.  (Approximately  54 
percent  of  Title  I  students  are  white;  34 
percent,  black;  10  percent,  Spanish-sur- 
named;  and  less  than  I  percent  are 
Asian  and  less  than  1  percent  are  Ameri- 
can Indian.) 

•  There  is  little  argument  about  the 
advantages  of  local  control  for  Title  I 
programs,  but  there  is  a  rising  concern 
about  the  overall  program's  lack  of 
clearly  stated  goals  and  objectives— and 
its  lack  of  "measurability." 

•  Most  recent  studies  indicate  "slow 
achievement  gains"  by  Title  I  students 
in  specific  school  systems,  while  point- 
ing out  that  the  quality  and  intensity  of 
Title  I  services  are  not  uniformly  high  in 
the  U^OCy^  s'^%vtT^.s\^J»K^\w^^^^s^s5f«^^^ 
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Why  they  bore  you 


The  story  behind  the  books  you  didn't  read  last  year 


By  Jerome  Cramer 

READ  any  good  education  books 
lately?  Probably  not.  And  the  rea- 
sons behind  the  current  sorry  state  of 
education  publishing  are  unsurprising: 
inflation,  poor  writing  and  research  by 
education  scholars,  and  a  disinterested 
public  that  collectively  yawns  whenever 
education  issues  are  discussed. 

Yet  this  wasteland  of  education  pub- 
lishing stands  where  once  a  garden 
flourished.  Most  educators  and  pub- 
lishers agree  that  only  a  decade  ago, 
fewer— but  higher  quality — books  on 
education  regularly  were  being  pub- 
lished. The  books  of  the  last  decade 
were  innovative,  even  daring,  and  con- 
tained ideas  that  were  aimed  at  creating 
a  better  world  through  education.  Titles 
struck  hopeful  notes:  Every  Kid  a  Win- 
ner, Schools  Can  Change,  New  Models 
for  American  Education,  And  a  dozen 
years  ago  your  friends  and  fellow  educa- 
tors probably  were  willing,  even  eager, 
to  discuss  the  ideas  in  the  books  put  out 
by  the  growing  education  publishing 
industry. 

Now,  however,  the  thought  of  read- 
ing most  current  books  on  education  is 
as  compelling  as  a  trip  to  the  dentist.  Of 
the  thousands  of  education  books  pub- 
lished each  year,  few  are  well  written 
and  most  focus  on  narrow,  technical 
subject  areas.  If  ten  years  ago  we  read 
about  making  children  winners,  current- 
ly we  are  treated  to  works  explaining 
* 'quantitative  approaches  to  speech  cog- 
nition." 

^'Education  books  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly boring  because  the  techno- 
crats have  taken  over  much  of  American 
life — including  much  of  education/'  de- 


Jerome  Cramer  is  managing  editor  of  the 


Clares  M.  Donald  Thomas,  superinten- 
dent of  schools  in  Salt  Lake  City.  "Peo- 
ple have  become  disillusioned  and  say 
that  schools  aren't  effective  and  educa- 
tion publishing  reflects  this  depressing 
trend."  Fred  Hechinger,  education 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Times, 
adds:  "Not  within  recent  memory  have 
the  public  schools  had  so  few  friends  or 
so  many  detractors." 

Donald  Robinson,  book  review  editor 
of  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  agrees,  saying 
that  "too  many  education  books  are  be- 
ing published  that  reflect  depressed  and 
pessimistic  attitudes  towards  schools. 
The  focus  of  books  now  is  smaller." 
Rather  than  reading  books  on  ways  to 
save  children  from  illiteracy,  educators 
now  are  being  bombarded  with  books 
on  how  to  write  grants,  comply  with 
new  federal  laws,  discipline  disruptive 
children,  deal  with  unions,  or  generate 
good  public  relations. 

While  educators  point  to  a  general 
lack  of  public  interest  in  education, 
publishers  are  more  concerned  with 
profit  and  loss  and  they  trace  the  spe- 
cialization of  education  books,  in  part, 
to  the  ravages  inflation  has  had  on  the 
cost  of  doing  business. 

"Our  philosophy  on  publishing 
education  books  definitely  has 
changed,"  say  an  editor  at  Prentice- 
Hall  who,  like  many  in  the  competitive 
world  of  publishing,  wants  to  remain 
anonymous.  "We  are  staying  away 
from  *  issue  books'  for  professional 
educators — like  the  plague.  It's  this  sim- 
ple: The  only  way  a  book  company  can 
make  money  on  an  education  title  is  to 
hope  that  it  becomes  required  reading  in 
a  number  of  college  courses.  So  instead 
of  publishing  professional  issue  books 
/those  covering  broad  topics  like  finance 
reform,  integration,  or  general  improve- 
ment of  public  schoolsy,  we  are  placing 


more  emphasis  on  textbooks." 

Another  problem  with  "big  issue" 
books:  "The  only  way  we  effectively 
can  market  the  books  that  professionals 
write  for  each  other  is  to  send  out  review 
copies  and  hope  the  word  spreads.  But 
we  end  up  sending  out  large  numbers  of 
free  books  to  exactly  those  people  we 
expect  to  buy  them."  The  editor  adds: 
"It  doesn't  take  a  genius  to  see  that 
we'd  soon  go  broke  giving  books 
away." 

Howard  Webber,  general  manager  of 
Open  Court  Publishing-— a  Arm  that 
primarily  publishes  textbooks  rather 
than  books  for  board  members  or 
superintendents— in  part  blames  the 
current  state  of  education  publishing  on 
the  lack  of  solid  research  from  the 
education  community.  Webber  points  to 
a  recent  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  study  showing  that  of  the  re- 
search coming  from  a  five-year,  $62 
million  investment  by  the  government, 
little  was  accurate  or  usable.  He  adds 
that  in  1975  the  American  Education 
Research  Association  examined  a  series 
of  education  articles  based  on  research 
and  found  that  a  large  majority  con- 
tained serious  flaws  and  probably 
should  not  have  been  published. 

Many  of  the  books  that  currently  are 
being  published  on  education  topics 
come  out  of  university  publishers.  Many 
of  these  university  presses,  like  much  of 
education,  have  fallen  on  hard  times 
and— because  of  a  lack  of  money — are 
forced  to  publish  works  that  have  been 
hastily  edited  or  poorly  documented. 
Kappan  *s  Robinson  speculates  that  so 
many  bad  books  in  education  now  are 
published  "due  to  an  overemphasis  on 
degrees"  and  a  lack  of  good  writing 
skills  among  educators.  He  places  some 
of  the  blame  for  the  poor  state  of  the  art 
on  "careless  editors  who  never  should 
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have  accepted  the  book  in  the  first 
place,  and  school  administrators  or  col- 
lege professors  who  think  they  can  get 
ahead  by  having  a  book  title  on  their 
resumes." 

The  larger  commercial  publishers  are 
pulling  out  of  the  education  market, 
putting  increased  pressure  on  university 
presses  to  publish  education  materials. 
But  several  university  press  spokesmen 
admitted  that  they  don't  have  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  editors  to  revamp 
education  books  thoroughly,  and 
what's  more,  university  presses  are  easy 
prey  to  political  pressure.  (The  depart- 
ment with  the  most  prestige  gets  the 
most  attention  from  the  university's 
presses.) 

An  occasional  issue  book  in  educa- 
tion still  makes  it  big,  however.  In  the 
past  six  months,  much  critical  attention 
has  been  given  to  Paul  Copperman's 
The  Literacy  Hoax  (reviewed  in  the 
December  1978  journal,  page  18).  The 
book  is  published  by  William  Morrow, 
an  exclusive  trade  publisher  that  rarely 
handles  education  materials.  How  did 
this  book  come  to  Morrow's  attention? 
Does  the  publication  of  this  book  mean 
that  trade  publishers  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  with  education? 
No,  Morrow  is  not  particularly  inter- 
ested in  education  books.  Editor  Jim 
Landis  explains:  "One  evening  I  was  at 
a  New  York  dinner  party  given  by  an 
author's  agent.  After  dinner  I  picked  up 
a  manuscript  from  a  pile,  read  Copper- 
man's  work,  liked  it,  and  bought  it  on 
the  spot." 

Unless  more  editors  pick  up  more 
interesting  manuscripts  at  dinner  par- 
ties, the  trade  publishing  interest  in 
education  seems  likely  to  continue 
shrinking.  And  without  drastic  changes 
in  the  way  university  presses  are  oper- 
ated there  seems  small  hope  that  the 
quality  of  education  books  will  show 
any  great  signs  of  improvement.  "Pub- 
lishers are  only  reflections  of  the  inter- 
ests of  the  book-reading  public,"  says 
Editor  Midge  Decker  of  Basic  Books, 
"and  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
interest  in  education."  M.  Donald 
Thomas  says  he's  "amazed  at  the  lack 
of  interest  professional  educators  are 
showing  to  two  top  national  issues:  Tui- 
tion tax  credits  and  vouchers,  and  the 
creation  of  a  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Where  are  the  books  written 
by  educators  that  explore  these  impor- 
tant areas?" 

If  Thomas'  challenge  makes  your  typ- 
ing Angers  itch,  read  the  accompanying 
article  on  page  46.  D 


Tips  on  how  to  get  published 


To  paraphrase  the  slogan  from  a  match- 
book  cover:  You  too  can  break  into  the 
exciting  world  of  education  publishing. 
Publishers  contacted  by  the  k)urnal  say 
that  they  are  willing  to  consider  ideas 
for  books  from  board  members  or 
school  administrators. 

A  number  of  publishers  also  offered 
some  practical  suggestions  for  educators 
who  would  like  to  see  their  ideas  be- 
tween two  covers.  Example:  If  you  con- 
sider yourself  a  potential  author,  stop 
by  a  library  that  carries  a  large  number 
of  education  titles,  perhaps  the  library 
of  your  state  university,  and  go  through 
the  card  catalog  to  And  out  what  books 
have  been  published  on  the  subject 
you're  interested  in. 

If  you  do  have  an  idea  that  might  fit 
in  with  the  kinds  of  books  that  a  pub- 
lisher is  producing,  write  a  query  letter 
and  an  outline  that  cover: 

1.     A     brief    descripuotv    o^     vYvt 


book — what  you  hope  to  say  and  what 
makes  the  proposed  book  unique. 

2.  Competition.  List  the  books  that 
recently  have  been  published  on  a  simi- 
lar topic.  Tell  why  your  proposed  book 
would  be  better,  more  insightful,  more 
topical. 

3.  The  market  at  which  the  book  is 
aimed.  While  administrator  or  board 
member  authors  may  not  know  all  the 
in's  and  out's  of  book  marketing,  they 
should  tell  the  prospective  publisher  to 
whom  the  book  is  addressed,  who  may 
read  it,  and  who  might  And  the  infor- 
mation useful  or  interesting. 

4.  Status.  Give  the  publisher  an  idea 
how  long  it  will  take  to  prepare  such  a 
book,  how  much  research  it  will  take, 
and  when  a  first  draft  might  be  ready. 

5.  Size.  Offer  some  kind  of  ballpark 
figure  on  the  number  of  manuscript 
pages  your  book  might  take. 
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scribes  programs,  explain  the  extent  of 
the  field  testing,  or  how  such  an  idea 
might  be  tested  to  help  prove  the  thesis. 

7.  Graphics.  Describe  whether  the 
book  will  contain  large  numbers  of 
charts  or  graphs,  pictures,  or  no  graphic 
art  at  all. 

8.  Personal  information— experience 
in  education,  number  of  degrees,  and 
articles  or  books  you've  published. 

9.  Table  of  contents.  This  takes  time. 


but  may  be  the  most  important  part  of 
your  outline.  Suggest  chapter  titles  and 
six  or  seven  clear  items  that  will  be  cov- 
ered in  each  chapter. 

"It's  a  shame  to  see  the  kind  of  fin- 
ished manuscripts  that  cross  my  desk 
each  week,"  says  Steve  Matthews,  an 
editor  with  Allyn  and  Bacon  publishers. 
**lt  would  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
anguish  if  prospective  authors  would 
send  information  in  outline  form.  Then 


we  can  work  with  the  writer  and  direct 
the  writer  into  areas  we  are  interested  in 
covering." 

"We  are  always  looking  for  profes- 
sional educators  who  have  ideas  to  share 
with  the  members  of  their  profession," 
says  George  Parker  of  Parker  Pub- 
lishing. "But  often  the  query  letter  and 
outline  help  us  determine  how  serious 
an  educator  is  about  his  subject — and  in 
becoming  an  author." — j.c. 


Got  an  idea  for  an  education  book? 
Here's  what  publishers  are  looking  for 


Here,  to  illustrate  your  publishing 
opportunities,  are  descriptions  of  three 
publishers,  the  kind  of  education  books 
they  have  published  in  the  past,  and 
what  they  would  like  to  publish  in  the 
future. 

Parker  Publishing,  West  Nyack,  N.Y. 
10994.  Editor:  George  Parker.  Parker 
Publishing  is  one  of  the  larger  firms 
handling  education  materials.  The  focus 
of  the  company  is  on  practical  books 
that  educators  can  put  to  everyday  use. 
Recent  titles  include:  Guidance  In  Ac- 
tion: Ideas  and  Innovations  for  School 
Counselors;  School  Administrator's 
Guide  to  Managing  People;  New  Tech- 
niques/or Effective  School  Administra- 
tion; School  Discipline  Desk  Book. 

Parker  says:  "We're  looking  for  au- 
thors with  new  ideas,  but  these  authors 
should  be  front-line  educators  who  have 
a  realistic  grip  on  education  concerns 
and  how  to  solve  problems.  When  sug- 
gesting titles  for  books—all  query  letters 
are  gladly  accepted— don't  tell  us  what 
education  could  be,  tell  us  what  it  can 
and  must  be."  Parker  is  searching  for 
manuscripts  on  ways  to  streamline 
educational  administration,  squeeze 
money  out  of  a  tight  budget,  or  provide 
for  the  needs  of  special  children. 

Longman,  Inc.,  44  W.  44th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10036.  Education  Editor: 
Lane  Akers.  In  the  past  Longman  has 
published  general  education  books,  in- 
cluding The  Quest  for  Justice  (see 
JOURNAL,  November  1978)  but  accord- 
ing to  Akers,  the  company  in  the  future 
will  be  looking  to  publish  in  three  sep- 
arate education  fields:  reference  books; 
how-to  books;  and  scholarly  or  profes- 
sional studies.  Reference  books  will  in- 
clude titles  in  areas  such  as  curriculum 
superv'*^' —  'He  how-to  books  will  cover 


general  instruction  and  supervision,  and 
professional  books  will  include  applied 
and  unapplied  education  theory.  Akers 
says  he  accepts  query  letters  and  always 
is  looking  for  manuscripts  that  meet  the 
needs  of  practicing  educators. 

Basic  Books,  Inc.,  10  E.  53rd  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022.  Senior  Editor: 
Midge  Decker.  Decker  says  that  while 
Basic  Books  is  a  trade  publisher,  rather 
than  a  publisher  that  specializes  in  the 
education  market,  it  will  publish  per- 
haps three  or  four  education  books  each 
year.  Recent  title:  The  Revisionists  Re- 
vised: A  Critique  on  the  Radical  Attack 
on  Schools.  The  publishing  philosophy 
of  Basic  Books,  according  to  Decker,  is 
to  '*serve  as  a  balancing  wheel  for  what- 
ever is  trendy.**  Basic  Books  likes  to 
publish  books  that  attack  the  current 
dogma  in  society,  and  that  contain  what 
Decker  calls  the  **Oh,  my  God,  yes*' 
surprise  factor.  Unlike  most  trade  pub- 
lishers, Basic  Books  will  consider  works 
from  writers  who  don't  have  agents. 


and  Basic  Books  is  willing  to  work  with 
an  author  to  develop  a  good  idea  (with 
general  appeal)  into  a  book — from  the 
outline  to  publication. 

These  three  publishers  are  simply 
examples  of  the  many  large  publishing 
firms  in  the  field  of  education;  other 
prospective  publishers  include  groups 
such  as  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators  (1801  N.  Moore 
St.,  Arlington,  Va.,  22209),  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  (1201  16th 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036), 
the  National  School  Public  Relations 
Association  (1801  N.  Moore  St.,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209),  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
(8th  &  Union,  Bloomington,  Ind.)  all  of 
which  might  be  considered  as  potential 
publishers  of  school  administrators  or 
board  members  with  ideas  for  books. 
One  good  source  of  general  information 
about  book  publishers  is  Writer's 
Market,  published  by  Writer's  Digest 
Books,  9933  Alliance  Road,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45242— J.c. 
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Do  you  know  where  your  students  aie? 


You  can  with  Motorola  FM  Z-way  radio.  When  one  of 
youi  buses  doesn't  show  up  on  time,  how  do  you 
know  what's  happened  to  it?  Without  2-way  radio, 
the  bus  driver  really  has  no  other  choice  but  to 
leave  the  children  alone  to  find  a  phone.  That's 
dangerous  and  could  be  very 
time  consuming. 

But  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio 
provides  a  simple  way  to  keep 
tabs  on  your  buses.  If  one  of 
your  buses  breaks  down  or  is 
involved  in  an  accident,  you 
have  help  on  the  way  in  min- 
utes. Or  if  a  bus  is  simply 


bogged  down  in  traffic,  you  know  it  will  be  late. 

Keep  better  tabs  on  your  buses  and  improve  your 

response  time  to  all  interruptions  in  bus  service  with 

Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  Motorola  supplies  the 

total  package  including  flexible  financing 
and  leasing  plans,  system  engineering. 
Local  installation  and  maintenance. 
For  more  information,  write  Motorola 
Communications  and  Electronics, 
Inc..  Department  705. 1301  E. 
Algonquin  Road,  Schaumburg, 
Illinois  60196.  Or  look  for  us  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under  Radio 
Communications. 


'  Communications  and  Electronics  Inc. 

(For  details,  circle  24  on  reply  cord.) 


Suffer  fools  gladly 


Being  a  school  board  member  is 


By  Ray  Conard 

WHEN  the  coach  kicked  my  kid 
off  the  football  team  for  a 
week — because  he'd  broken  some  stupid 
rule-— I  decided  to  become  a  school 
board  member.  Reason  enough,  Vd  say. 

Lucky  for  all  of  us  true  Americans 
who  want  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the 
kooky  policies  of  the  schools,  the  board 
member  who  lived  in  my  district  had  re- 
signed. The  board  had  to  appoint  some- 
one to  serve  in  his  place  until  the  next 
school  board  election.  And  who  was 
more  qualified  than  I? 

Even  though  I  didn't  know  the  board 
president  personally,  he  was  a  member 
of  my  civic  club  so  I  called  him  and  told 
him  I  wanted  the  appointment. 
(Straightforward,  direct:  that's  my  ap- 
proach to  life.) 

The  board  president  was  cordial,  but 
explained  that  the  board  members  had 
known  for  several  weeks  of  the  resigna- 
tion and  they  were  unanimous  in  their 
choice  of  a  person  to  fill  the  vacancy.  It 
sounded  rigged  to  me,  but  another  one 
of  my  good  points  is  that  I  don't  give  up 
easily.  Besides,  1  knew  that  my  brother- 
in-law's  bank  was  holding  a  pretty 
heavy  note  of  the  board  president's  and 
that  he  was  in  the  process  of  further  ex- 
panding his  business. 

What's  right  is  right,  so  1  called  my 
brother-in-law. 

A  couple  of  days  later  the  board 
president  called.  He  sounded  rather 
stuffy  (probably  a  cold)  but  told  me  that 
he  had  talked  with  members  of  the 
board  and  that  1  would  be  named  the 
new  member. 

That  first  board  meeting  1  attended 
was  fun.  The  president  nominated  me 
for  membership  and  then  called  for  a 
vote.  The  result:  four  votes  for  me  and 


Ray  Conard  is  a  school  board  member  in 


two  against  me.  A  win's  a  win,  I  figure. 
Besides,  the  two  who  voted  against  me 
obviously  weren't  too  bright.  Anyway, 
there  I  was — an  official  member  of  the 
board. 

We  zipped  through  the  routine  agen- 
da; then,  after  taking  care  of  old  busi- 
ness, the  president  asked  if  there  was 
any  new  business.  Nobody  said  a  word, 
so  I  eased  the  microphone  my  way  and 
began  my  eloquent  message.  (Elo- 
quence: that's  another  one  of  my  strong 
points.) 

"I  move  that  the  present  board  policy 
on  student  athletic  eligibility  be  abol- 
ished and  that  the  following  policy  be 
adopted."  Then  I  read  them  the  new 
policy  I  had  drafted— one  that  would 
protect  high  school  athletes  from  being 
rooked  like  my  kid  had  been. 

The  silence  that  followed  was  deafen- 
ing. With  such  a  bunch  of  numb-nood- 
les, I  thought,  no  wonder  our  school 
system  has  problems. 

Finally,  the  president  said:  **Do  I 
hear  a  second?"  Still,  skull-splitting  si- 
lence. After  a  long  pause  the  president 
said,  "Motion  dies  for  lack  of  a  second. 
Meeting  adjourned." 

Within  two  minutes  every  board 
member  had  left  the  room.  Newspaper, 
radio,  and  television  reporters  swarmed 
around  me  and  it  seemed  only  fair  that 
someone  talk  candidly  with  them.  I  told 
them  frankly  that  1  thought  the  board's 
athletic  policy  was  stupid  and  that  in  the 
interest  of  fair  play  1  wanted  it  changed. 
(That's  another  thing  about  me:  fair  as 
the  day  is  long.) 

On  my  way  home  that  night  I  listened 
to  myself  on  my  car  radio.  And  if  1  do 
say  so,  1  sounded  pretty  good. 

Another  thing  I  learned  early  on  is 
that  if  you're  a  busy  man  with  not  much 
time  to  spend  on  school  business,  your 
wife  can  be  a  big  help  to  you.  The  first 
two  months  I  was  on  the  board  my  wife 
sptni  an  average  of  four  hours  a  week 


visiting  with  the  principal  and  in  the 
teachers  lounge  at  our  school.  You'd  be 
surprised  at  how  many  dinner  invita- 
tions we  began  to  get.  (Like  I  always 
say,  the  best  way  to  learn  a  lot  is  to  be 
everybody's  friend.) 

Through  all  of  those  dinners,  we 
made  a  lot  of  contacts  and  they  just 
were  eager  to  tell  us  what  was  Teally 
going  on  in  the  schools.  Some  of  the 
stuff  the  president  of  the  local  teachers 
union  told  me  about  the  superintendent 
practically  curled  my  hair.  (But  you 
know  me— the  soul  of  discretion.  I  was- 
n't about  to  say  anything  to  other  board 
members.) 

That's  another  one  of  my  policies— I 
don't  think  you  should  get  too  buddy- 
buddy  with  the  superintendent  or  your 
fellow  board  members.  No  need  to 
fraternize:  They've  got  their  axes  to 
grind  with  the  schools  and  I've  got 
mine.  Every  man  grinding  for  himself,  I 
always  say. 

Overall,  board  meetings  are  a  bore. 
The  president  and  superintendent  try  to 
run  them  like  a  business — you  know, 
with  briefing  sessions  before  the  meet- 
ing and  packets  of  reports  to  read.  I 
went  to  a  briefing  session  once  and 
waded  through  a  stack  of  papers  the 
superintendent  mailed  to  us  and  vowed 
"never  again."  Now  those  of  us  with 
any  sense  know  that's  not  the  way  to  get 
things  done.  I  look  at  school  board 
meetings  just  as  I  look  at  a  horse  race. 
The  way  to  get  results  is  to  play  your 
hunches  and  react  to  good  ole  gut  feel- 
ings. (That's  me:  gutsy.) 

It  works,  too.  After  just  a  few  short 
months,  my  constituents  know  that  I'm 
a  man  who  gets  things  done.  No  typical 
moss-gathering  board  member  would  be 
able  to  do  the  job  I've  done.  Just  last 
week,  for  instance,  I  got  a  teaching  job 
for  my  secretary's  sister.  Big  deal,  you 
say.  Well,  the  clincher  is  that  all  the 
newspapers  had  been  reporting  that  the 
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eclared  a  moratorium  on  hiring 
chers  because  of  budget  cuts, 
hat  do  you  think  or  that?  I'm 
»in,  you  know? 

i  something  else:  My  always 
{ht  really  hacks  off  some  of  the 
>ard  members.  They're  so  inde- 
nd  inquisitive  about  the  other 
linion  of  things.  It's  almost  as 
iome  of  Ihem  think  they  should 
present  all  of  the  school  children 
,  (1  knew  ihey  were  stupid,  but 
r  thought  Ihey  were  that  stupid.) 
^erybody  knows— or  should 
Ihat  the  best  way  to  take  care  of 
hildren  is  to  take  care  of  those 
Id  power  in  your  district.  Vote 
r  parents  want  you  lo.  Not  only 
il  take  care  of  your  reelection, 
eeps  your  constituents  happy, 
pie  know  that  I'm  gonna  de- 
ne way  or  the  other  A  couple  of 
ten  the  superintendent  or  some 
oard  members  have  dragged 
1  on  things  thai  I— and  my  sup 
-have  wanted  I  ve  just  picked 
phone  and  called  a  newspaper 
All  1  do  IS  tell  him  ihe  siiua 
id  sometimes  a  htile  diri— and 

thing  you  know  he  s  asking  a 
inent  questions  then  writing  a 
e  story  and  suddenly  the  board 
I  compromising  move  It  may 
ays  solve  the  problem  but  it 
ong  enough  for  my  constituents 

about  It  until  the  next  problem 

you,  this  board  business  is  a 
ire,  I've  got  some  enemies  but 
ust  jealous  of  my  position  It  s 
Iter  of  knowing  the  right  things 
e  right  people  ai  the  right  time 
ily's  happy  about  it,  too  My 
:k  on  Ihe  football  learn  and  for 
time  in  his  life  he's  making 
\'s. 

April  Fool 
{Don't  you  wish.)  □ 


live  aU  of  yiHir  students 
heir  own  sets  of  wheels. 


A  group  of  high  schools  in  Washington.  D.C. 
cut  the  cost  of  driver  education  from  $138  per 
student  to  $69  per  student.  A  high  school 
in  Wisconsin  cut  costs  from  $92.27  to  $55.38. 
Another  school  in  Indiana,  from  $140  to  $87. 

How? 

By  switching  to  the  Drivotrainer  system 
pioneered  by  /Etna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Unlike  in-car  training  which  requires  one 
teacher  per  student,  the  Drivotrainer  system 
requires  one  teacher  for  as  manv  as  20  students. 

Yet  the  hours  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Drivotrainer  can  be  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
student  driver's  education. 

Because  ^Etna's  IPDE  (Identify.  Predict. 
Decide  and  Execute)  strategy  gives  students  the 
chance  to  respond  to  films  that  simulate  actual 
driving  conditions  —  many  of  which  aren't 
likely  to  turn  up  in  routine  in-car  training. 
Skidding  on  an^M^icy  road,  swerving  to 


avoid  a  pedestrian,  stopping  short  of  a  car 
running  a  red  light  —  where  else  could  students 
have  a  second,  third,  fourth  chance  to  practice 
dealing  with  such  emergencies? 

Most  states  realize  this.  That's  why,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Drivotrainer  system,  they 
require  only  3  hours  of  in-car  driving  (instead 
of  6)  for  a  driver's  license.  That  saves  you 
300  hours  per  100  students.  Plus  you  need 
fewer  cars  and  save  on  gas.  maintenance  and 
insurance. 

If  your  school  could  use  a  new  course  in 
driver  education  write  to:  Driver  Education 
Services.  Dept.  D-A.  ^Etna  Life  &  Casualty. 
151  Farmington  Avenue.  Hartford.  CT  06156. 


UFE  a  CASUALTY 
(For  d«laiU.  circle  25  on  replj  coTd.l 


Linked 
o  Strengthen 
Public 
Education 


The  symbol  of  the  NSBA  Direct  Affiliate  Program  is  three  links.  Each 
link  represents  a  level  of  effort  on  behalf  of  public  education  -  national, 
state,  and  local. 

NSBA  and  your  state  school  boards  association  are  working  hard  on 
your  behalf.  Your  support  of  the  NSBA  Direct  Affiliate  Program  makes 
that  work  possible.  In  turn.  Direct  Affiliate  boards  make  possible  NSBA's 
on-the-spot  representation  on  their  behalf  in  Washington,  D.C.  Your  support 
of  the  NSBA  Direct  Affiliate  Program  is  the  surest,  straightest  way  to  ensure 
and  enhance  local  lay  control  of  education. 

Everyone  knows  that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  the  weakest  link.  A 
chain  with  a  missing  link  has  no  strength  at  all.  Write  today  for  infor- 
mation about  joining  the  NSBA  Direct  Affiliate  Program. 


DIRECT  AFnUATE  PROGRAM 

National  School  Boards  Association 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 
202/337-7666 


DIRECT 
AfFKlATt 


Help  me  link  up!  Please  send  additional  information  on  the  Direct  Affili- 
ate Program  to: 

Name Title 

School  District 

Address 

City/State/Zip 

(For  details,  circle  74  on  reply  cord.l 


coffee  and  talk  about  your  music  program.  the  ong 

For  over  100  years.  Conn  has  been  after  th 

making  musical  instruments  and  has  been  a  schoo 

working  closely  with  the  schools  that  use  imports 

them.  In  that  time,  we've  learned  a  lot  of  Our  i 

things  about  what  a  school  needs  and  Guide  ci 

what  it  doesn't  need:  what  it  should  look  you  to  c 

for;  and  how  it  should  acquire  musical  prograr 

instruments.  Conn  di 

One  result  of  this  knowledge  was  the  Enterpr 

creation  of  the  first  school 

lease  pmgram  to  help  solve        Xk^  Kac4-  uf3 
the  financial  problems  of  I  mWC  l#1^3L  WCl 

acquiring  instruments.  In  ^^  ^f%||t|'o| 


the  ongoing  success  of  a  music  program 
after  the  purchase.  Because,  to  us.  solving 
a  school's  music  problems  is  just  as 
important  as  making  their  instruments. 
Our  new  Musical  Instrument  Buyers 
Guide  contains  material  which  will  help 
you  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  music 
program.  For  a  copy,  contact  your  local 
Conn  dealer  or  write  to  C.G.  Conn.  Ltd..  616 
Enterprise  Drive.  Oak  Brook.  IL.  60521. 


The  best  way    iSICONN 


musical  instrument  expenses 

is  to  use  our  Itnowledge  instead 

of  your  money. 


(Continued  from  page  24.) 
mailers  that  are  fundamental  (o  learn- 
ing and  Ihat  are  leasi  likely  to  be  learned 
outsideof school.  Teachers owkX: 

Make  the  classroom  the  central  place 
where  learning  occurs. 

Spend    lime    with    students    before 
blithely  sending  them  to  specialists. 


Broaden  their  own  academic  disci- 
plines—not narrow  (hem. 

We  have  to  give  our  teachers  more  re- 
sponsibility for  fewer  children,  so  thai 
instead  of  having  10  academic  special- 
ists who  share  narrow  bits  of  responsi- 
bility for  250  children,  we  can  have  10 
classroom  teachers,  each  of  whom  is 
able  to  accept  intimate  responsibility  for 
2S  children. 

I  think  Ihat  if  we  can  move  alt  the  bit 
players  off  the  stage,  our  stars — one 
teacher  and  one  classroom  of  stu- 
dents— can  Stan  working  together  close- 
ly and  without  interruption.  When  our 
schools  get  that  going,  we'll  have  a  hit 
on  our  hands. 


lagniappe 


Gone  bat  ool  forgotten.  The  Shah  of 
[ran  may  have  been  forced  out  of  his 
country,  but  four  high  school  students 
from  Rochester,  N.Y.,  won't  soon  for- 
get the  ruler's  kindness.  The  high  school 
kids,  all  members  of  a  band,  didn't  have 
money  to  buy  new  instruments.  The  stu- 
dents read  about  Shah  Mohammed 
Reza  Pahlavi — and  his  money— and  de- 
cided to  write  and  see  if  he  could  spare, 
say,  a  cool  SI, 000  to  help  the  musicians. 
Soon  after  the  letter  was  sent,  the  band 
received  a  letter  from  the  Iranian  em- 
(Conlinued  on  page  68.) 


High  court  says  teachers  are  free  to  criticize 


Like  ii  or  not,  school  board  members 
and  administrators  had  belter  learn  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  criticism  by  vociferous 
teachers  or  staff  members.  In  a  recent 
unanimous  decision,  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  dissident  opinions  privately 
expressed  to  a  superior  by  a  school 
teacher  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  (In  an  earlier  case,  the 
high  court  said  public  employes  could 
publicly  criticize  their  employers — un- 
less the  employes'  First  Amendment 
rights  give  way  because  of  Ihc  interfer- 
ence caused  by  those  remarks.) 

The  most  recent  cour[  case  involved  a 
suit  by  Bessie  B.  Civhan,  a  junior  high 
school  teacher,  against  the  Western  Line 
Consolidated  School  District  in  Missis- 
sippi after  her  contracl  was  trrminalcd 
at  the  end  of  the  1970-71  school  year. 
The  system's  superinlendeni  stated  that 
Givhan's  contract  was  not  renewed  be- 
cause of  the  teacher's  flat  refusal  to  ad- 
minister standard  national  tests.  Bui 
Givhan  charged  that  she  was  fired  be- 
cause she  complained  of  the  system's 
"racist"  policies.  (The  school  system 
was  under  a  desegregation  order  at  the 
time.)  In  the  system's  defense,  lawyers 
claimed  that  Givhan  had  been  arrogant, 
and  had  harassed  the  principal  with 
"petty  and  unreasonable  demands." 

A  U.S.  District  Court  decision  in  Giv- 
han's favor  was  overturned  by  the  Sih 
U.S.  District  Court  of  Appeals,  which 
held  that  even  good  ideas  or  criticisms 
cannot  be  pressed  on  an  unwilling  re- 
cipient. In  addition,  the  Appeals  Court 
decision  said  that  Givhan's  remarks 
were  made  in  private  and  thus  were  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution.  But  the 
Supreme    Court     unanimously    over- 


turned the  lower  court's  decision  and  in 
the  opinion  written  by  Justice  William 
H.  Rehnquist,  clearly  stated:  "We  are 
unable  to  agree  Ihat  private  expression 
of  one's  views  is  beyond  constitutional 
protection," 
While  the  court  ruled  that  the  teacher 


could  not  be  denied  employment  for 
pressing  her  opinions  on  the  scho<d'5 
principal,  the  Supreme  Court  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  lower  courts  in  order  to 
determine  if  the  firing  was  jusiified 
when  "freed  from  this  erroneous  view 
of  the  First  Amendment." 


DONT 

LOSE  YOUR  COOL! 

With  ICS  outside  walk-ins 


Unique  one-pieco,  unitized  construction  makes  r„„_7„^„  ,^  „  „™.™  ™ 
an  ICS  uoTenergy-etflcient  Bminales  seams,     """"atiohm.  cold  aroiuae  co. 

...  .    ?.'     .  I  •b.iu  13    Till  •:  n-mr    VMrTWa    KuniuH 


joints  and  panels  that  create  "ihemiai  shorts"  In 


f.Wcniu.Kanu>6; 


fact,  ICS  units,  under  normal  conditions,  operate     name_ 


tory  constructed  —  delivered  as  a  complete  unit  j  '^"0"=  — 

ready  to  operate.  EMmcnates  costly  extras  like  |  aooress. 

weatherproof  roofa  and  complicated  thermal  |  cirv 

foundations  The  day  an  ICS  unif  arrives  is  the  I  ^^p 

day  you  can  slan  using  ili  |  '' 

CALL  COLLECT 

316-682-4581  ,        i     ' 


fPor  details,  circle  26  on  repW  cord-'t 


the  Journal  ballot  box 


Your  opinion  please : 

Will  you  obey  the  President's  wage  standard? 


Under  President  Carter's  wage  and 
price  guidelines,  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  are  being  asked  to  keep 
their  employe  wage  increases  for  the 
coming  year  to  a  maximum  of  seven  per- 
cent. While  these  guidelines  are  not 
mandatory  (please  turn  to  Myron 
Lieberman*s  article  on  page  27  for  full 
details),  the  President  is  serious  about 
keeping  salary  increases  within  his  re- 
quested boundaries. 

The  problem:  For  several  years,  many 
school  systems  have  been  keeping  wage 
increases  low  because  of  a  variety  of  fis- 
cal pressures.  In  California,  for  ex- 
ample, teachers  last  year  saw  their  sala- 
ries frozen  as  a  result  of  the  tax-cutting 
Proposition  13  referendum.  More 
than  one  California  educator  has  said 
that  it's  unfair  to  ask  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  other  school  employes  to 
continue  taking  disproportionately  low 
salary  hikes.  What's  more,  while  the 
National  Educational  Association  re- 
cently announced  that  the  average  U.S. 
teacher  salary  now  hovers  just  above 
SI 5,000  per  year,  the  union  claims 
teachers  have  not  been  paid  enough  to 
keep  up  with  the  ravages  of  inflation. 

In  other  words,  teacher  unions  are 
hungry  for  pay  increases,  and  in  some 
instances  their  demands  for  higher 
wages — beyond  the  seven  percent 
figure— may  seem  justified. 

School  boards  who  violate  wage 
guidelines  might  face  some  unspecified 
penalties  in  the  future— up  to  and  per- 
haps including  the  cutoff  of  federal 
funds.  But  because  the  wage  guidelines 
currently  are  voluntary,  any  speculation 
about  penalties  would  be  premature. 

Our  question  for  this  month's  Ballot 
Box  is  an  important  one,  especially  for 
school  officials  about  to  enter  into  col- 
lective bargaining:  *'How  will  your 
school  system  handle  the  seven  percent 
wa^e  jjicrease  ceiling  requested  by  Presi- 
denr  Carter?" 

^/ease  select  your  answer  from  one  of 


the  lettered  choices  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  picking  the  answer  that 
most  closely  reflects  your  opinion.  Then 
circle  the  corresponding  letter  on  the 
postage-paid  card  facing  page  58. 
Select  one  answer,  but  please  use  the 
space  provided  on  the  card  to  write 
additional  comments  or  opinions.  Vot- 
ing results  will  be  reported  in  the  June 

JOURNAL. 

A.  Inflation  is  the  nation's  Number 
One  Enemy,  and  our  school  system  for 
certain  is  going  to  keep  all  salary  in- 
creases within  the  President's  guide- 
lines. 

B.  Regardless  of  the  wage  guidelines, 
our  district  doesn't  have  the  money  to 
raise  salaries  above  seven  percent.  No 
matter  what  the  President  does  or 
doesn't  do,  this  year  will  see  no  wage  in- 
creases above  that  magic  seven  percent 
figure. 

C.  Inflation  is  upon  us,  and  we'd  like 
to  help,  but  it's  unrealistic  to  ask  our 
teachers  to  take  it  on  the  chin.  Keeping 
salaries  down  artiflcially  will  only  drive 
our  best  teachers  and  administrators  out 
to  look  for  work  elsewhere.  Educators 
have  to  eat,  too. 

D.  We'd  love  to  keep  wage  increases 
down  to  seven  percent  but  let's  face  it, 
the  pressure  from  unions  will  be  too 
great  to  make  the  program  really  effec- 
tive. After  all,  each  community  faces 
unique  circumstances,  and  some  teach- 


ers deserve  more  than  a  seven  percent 
increase.  We'll  have  to  ignore  the  pro- 
gram and  just  do  the  best  job  we 
can — and  come  out  with  the  best  con- 
tract possible. 

E.  I  think  the  program  might  cause 
more  problems  than  it's  worth.  School 
systems  that  were  only  going  to  give  Ave 
or  six  percent  increases  now  will  be 
whipsawed  for  seven,  and  in  those  dis- 
tricts where  teacher  unions  were  plan- 
ning on  battling  for  more  than  seven 
percent,  the  wage  guidelines  won't  stop 
outrageous  demands — or  high  salary 
and  beneflt  settlements.  Ill 


Last  round's  findings: 
Next  month's  special 

February's  Ballot  Box  question 
touched  delicately  on  a  most  sensi- 
tive issue:  The  length  of  a  superinten- 
dent's contract.  Readers  were  asked 
if  school  boards  should  give  superin- 
tendents one-year,  two-year,  three- 
year,  or  long-term  contracts.  Your 
answers,  along  with  a  story  about 
current  contract  controversies,  will 
be  reported  in  the  May  issue  of  the 

JOURNAL. 


How  to  vote 


[ 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school  lead- 
ers from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot  Box 
section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  59.  Mark  your  choice  by 
letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail— we've  paid  the  postage.  You  need 
not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identify 
yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a  com- 
ment or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collective 
opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  June  journal. 


TVUE.  ^>ftS.%\CkH^^W^V^I^NKS^  V2»:s%SVI^ 


i 


Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  they  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  crunch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"fiills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will 
always  be  lots  of 
interesting  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Alor^  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to 
expose  their  stu- 


765 


Trawl  linM  con  talw 
longer  than  the  vnih. 


dents  to  the  world  around  them. 


souinoN: 


Save  time  and  stretch  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorei^field 
trips  by  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  people  in  fields  they  may  be 
studying. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjects  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  and 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
CM^nized  questions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
im£^nations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  planning  of  thirds  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  farther  investigation.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  free  fiirwls  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expensive  visits. 


The  system  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-service  meetings,  staff  conferences 
and  obtainir^  guest  lecturers. 

To  get  more  information  on 
Telexplorer,  have  your  District  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Executive. 

The  system  is  the  sohrtien. 


^)  Bell  System 


Novrad^s,  it's  hard  to  get  a 
kid  to  progress  culturally  past  the 
Bionic  W)man. 

To  make  things  ewn  \wrse, 
the  music  program  in  their  schools 
/7syde  in jeo^irdv  because  fnhs 
^feoijt.  Bjc^tsdein.  But  with- 


out  a  sound  music  program  in  your 
school  system  \^ere  else  can  a  kid 
learn  that  perfection  goes  be^nd 
an  A+  in  arithmetic?  Or  a  field 
goal  in  gym? 

The  arts  breed  pei'fection. 
And  music  is  an  art.  Don't  let  Vt 


become  a  lost  one. 

Come  to  the  aid  of  the  music 

prt^ram  in  your  schools.  And  start^ 

your  child  off  ri^t 


^ 


IS^v  The  Selmer  Company 

j^^^   Bo.310   EKthan,  lfx)Bna46SI5~         -^^ 


(For  d«lat\&,  c\tc\«'W  o»i  r«p( 
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Name 
Check  one: 


(please  print) 


A  O  Board  President  D  D  Asst  Supt        G  □  Dept  Head 
B  O  Board  Member     E  □  Business  Mgr   H  D  Architect 
C  O  Superintendent     F.  D  Principal  I.  D  Other 


Name 
Check  one: 


(please  pnnt) 


A  D  Board  President  D  G  Asst  Supt        G  □  Dept  Head 
B  D  Board  Memt>er     E  D  Business  Mgr    H  D  Architect 
C.  D  Superintendent     F  D  Principal  I  D  Other 


School  District 


School  District 


Street  Address 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


City 


State 


Zip 


Area  Code/Telephone 
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AFTER     A     FIRESTORM    OF    PUBIIC  k\\  I 

INTENTION  TO  REVIEW  THE  TA.X-E.XEMPIST™ 
OF  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS  WITH  FEU'  MMimSll-  f 
DENTS.  Original  diafr  regulaiions  from  [htiiiifacitM  1 
brM.s,  reviewing  ihfsiatus  of  My  pmaiei(W-a«  | 
ag  religious  schools-wiih  a  minoriiv  cnrollmniikBite]  | 
Mrceni  of  ihe  minoriiy  school-age  popuiiuen « ih  m  I 
Wnity.  Now  anoiher  ie[  of  draft  regulauons  hu  bn  issil  | 
or  revjrw  wrfAouMhai  iiricicriierion.  [,i.s.[iliiiiiiip  | 
'grtiit!  wcighr  lo  each  school's  piniculircinMHucB.  I 
I  deiermlning  whether  a  school  is  racially  disciniiiiata  I 
I  iludenls."  Schools  formed  or  eipandedai  itfuu^  F 
Begregaiion  of  ihe  puhlic  school  sysicm  aoitU  hmwi  I 
Ihe  insiiiuiions  have  only  an  "injijnifam"Mte<  I 
inofiry  siudenn.  i.«.s.  also  is  al/owrai  schwit  "jn«  1 


You  may  ignore  '^ 
your  physical 
plant ...         '^rL 
but  it  won't 
ignore  you. 


The  Illinois  Assooalio"  »l  «  »       „ 
sa».a»alolpro9ra».s»«^ 
GOOD  SCHOOL  "»'"  '   ,t  „,nl.«- 

»andsamlal»nP"«""' 
irganrzeaMsitPTO""           „,sW. 
TOpriCBS15«>M"»»*8P.»"- 
s.  330  lies  Par**  P'^ce.  3M ^ 
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A  recent  s 
revealed  that  t 
school  teachei 
white-collar  wi 
state's  505  scl 
no-show  teacf" 
problem  is  grt 

Teachers, 
motivation  witi 
that  if  even  at 
been  spent  on 
programs,  the 
—  not  only  in 
education 
AMUL1979  „^ 


A  school  bus  loaded  with  children  is 
a  big  responsibility  ..for  the  driver... 
for  the  school.  You  expect  your 
children  to  have  a  safe,  comfortable 
journey  aboard  that  bus.  A  smooth, 
safe  ride  ts  assured  from  buses 
equipped  with  Mor/ryde  suspension 
systems. 

Buses  are  virtually  rollproof  with 
Mor/ryde  suspension  systems. 
Springs  are  positioned  in  line  with 
the  wheels  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  foundation.  Strong,  vul- 
canized rubber  blocks  offer  extra 
resiliency,  absorption  of  shock 
vibrations  and  quicker  reactions  to 
road  variations. 

There  is  no  metal-to-metal  contact 
with  all  parts  insulated  in  rubber . 
eliminating  noise  and  maintenance, 
and  reducing  lire  wear. 
When  safety  counts. ..and  it  does  with 
children,   get  Mor/ryde. 
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flexibiliiy"  to  show  that  they  are  not  discriminating— an  Indi- 
cation, civil  rights  groups  say,  that  the  tax-exempt  status  of 
few  so-called  segregation  academies  will  be  questioned. 

IT  ALMOST  SOUNDED  AS  IF  THE  U.S.  COMIVlISSION 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  THOUGHT  THE  NIXON  AND  FORD 
ADMINISTRATIONS  HAD  DONE  A  BETTER  JOB  ON 
FOSTERING  SCHOOL  DESEGREGATION  THAN  THE 
CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  HAS.  In  an  annual  report, 
the  commission  observed  thai  in  the  25ih  anniversary  year  af- 
ter the  U.S.  Supreme  Court's  Brown  decision  outlawing 
separate  schools,  about  half  the  nation's  school  children  still 
go  to  schools  populated  overwhelmingly  by  children  of  iheir 
own  race.  What's  more,  the  commission  says  that  most  of 
that  segregation  is  outside  the  previously  legally  segregated 
Souih.  When  Jimmy  Catiet  look  office,  [he  commission  re- 
port noted,  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds  had  been  ordered  in  six 
major  desegregation  cases  (this  done  by  the  outgoing  Republi- 
can administration).  Only  one  of  those  cases  has  been  settled 
so  far.  The  most  intensive  area  of  school  segregation,  ihe 
>n  said,  is  in  Ihe  Nonheasi  and  North  Central  re- 
gions of  the  U.S.  The  lowest  level,  by  contrast,  Is  In  ihc  border 
and  even  In  such  Deep  South  stales  as  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama and  Georgia. 

THE  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  OFFICE  HAS  ISSUED 
NEW  REGULATIONS  FOR  EVALUATING  TITLE  I  PRO- 
GRAMS-A  REQUIREMENT  OF  THE  REVISED  ELE- 
MENTARY AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ACT 
PASSED  BY  CONGRESS.  At  least  once  every  three  years, 
local  school  systems  must  evaluaie  their  Title  I  programs. 
Three  "models"  for  evaluation  are  proposed  for  assessing 
reading,  mathematics  and  language  arts  programs.  Systems 
can  use  a  "norm-referenced"  approach,  comparison  groups 
or  "regression  analysis,"  which  requires  "pre  and  positesis," 
or  a  comparison  between  Title  I  students  and  a  group  of  chil- 
dren not  getting  the  extra  help. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  MAY  BE  GETTING  SOME  SPECIAL 
FEDERAL  HELP  TO  ELIMINATE  THE  DANGER  OF  AS- 
BESTOS IN  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.  INFLUENTIAL 
HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR  CHAIRMAN  REP. 
CARL  PERKINS  SUPPORTS  FEDERAL  LEGISLATION. 
And,  what  the  Kentucky  Democrat  wants  for  the  nation's 
schools,  he  usually  gets.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  has  asked  for  comment  on  a  proposal  (made  by  ihe 
private  Environmeniat  Defense  Fund)  to  include  asbestos  un- 
der ihe  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act.  If  this  were  done,  di- 
rectives would  be  issued  to  remove  or  seal  asbestos  in  pubhe 
buildings,  including  schools.  The  cost  of  that  undertaking 
would  likely  bring  pressure  for  special  federal  help. 

REP.  DANIEL  FLOOD  IS  REMOVED  FROM  HIS  KEY 
COMMITTEE  CHAIRMANSHIP  BECAUSE  OF  HIS 
BRIBERY  TRIAL.  WHAT  MANY  CONSIDER  THE  MOST 
IMPORTANT  EDUCATION  POWER  POINT  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL  NOW  GOES  TO  A  KENTUCKY  CON- 
GRESSMAN. Rep.  William  Naicher  (D-Ky.)  has  succeeded 
Flood  as  head  of  the  education  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee.  This  gives  Natcher  the  first  shot 
at  reviewing  all  federal  spending  for  education.  Like  his  long- 
time Kentucky  colleague.  Rep.  Carl  Perkins,  who  heads  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Committee  (which  originates 
much  education  legislation),  Naicher  Is  a  strong  supporter  of 
basic  programs,  like  Title  1.  While  generally  thought  of  as  a 
moderate  liberal,  Natcher  has  been  known  as  something  of  a 
tightwad  when  it  comes  to  spending  for  education.  For  years 
he  headed  the  subcommittee  overseeing  the  budget  for  Wash- 
ington, DC,  and  many  people  in  the  Capital  thought  he 
shortchanged  the  city's  schools.  n 


The  library  that  said...No! 

"No  more  book  theft,"  said  the  librarian. 

"No  more  students  and  teachers  disappointed  by  missing  books, "  said  the  principal. 

"And  no  more  police  duty,"  said  the  desk  attendant. 

"We're  putting  in  a  Checkpoint  MK  III  Book  Keeper'  system," 

said  the  superintendent. 

So  they  did.  And  It  worked.  !t  stopped  the  book  loss. 

Using  tiny  Teeny  Beeper  labels,  the  MK  III  Book  Keeper  protected  books, 

periodicals,  cassettes  and  more . . .  everything  m  the  library  collection. 

Checkpoint  proved  to  be  the  only  non-magnetic,  non-microwave, 

no-false-alarm,  no-nonsense  alternative  to  book  loss. 

The  price?  Unusually  low.  "Can  pay  for  Itself  in  two  years," 

said  the  school  board.  Write  or  call  today  for  details. 

£ll (609)  546-0100  Checkpoint  Systems,  Inc.,  110  East  Gloucesler  Pik 

Barrington,  NJ  08007  TELEX:  84-5396 

"■■     ■  Sales/Sen/ice  Centers  throughout  Ur '-"''■ "  "- 
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Board  members:  Are  you  qualified? 


By  Margaret  S.  Buvinger 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Are  you  a  "qualified"  school  board 
member?  Most  jurisdictions  have 
scant  requirements  for  school  board 
service,  usually  little  more  than  stipu- 
lating that  a  candidate  must  be  a 
registered  voter.  What  counts,  at  a 
time  when  school  board  members  are 
increasingly  required  to  make  major 
decisions  on  complex  matters,  are 
qualifications  that  defy  legal  defini- 
tion. 

First  among  them  should  be  an 
open  mind  and  a  willingness  to  learn. 
Perhaps  that  should  be  taken  for 
granted,  but  observation  of  board 
members  can  prompt  the  suspicion 
that  many  of  our  number  do  not 
choose  to  learn.  Let's  hope  that  state 
and  national  school  boards  associa- 
tions make  it  their  urgent  business  to 
provide  board  members  with  infor- 


mation about  the  educational  process 
and  the  role  of  board  members  in  it. 

The  individual  background  of  a 
board  member  is  far  less  important 
than  is  a  willingness  to  devote  suffi- 
cient time  and  attention  to  the  par^ 
ticular  concerns  of  a  local  system. 
Without  that  time  and  attention,  no 
board  member  can  hope  to  arrive  at 
enlightened  decisions.  The  day  of 
one-hour  board  meetings  in  which 
business  matters  are  dealt  with  tidily 
is  long  gone,  and  most  boards  find 
that  the  complexity  of  current  prob- 
lems requires  an  ever  increasing  com- 
mitment of  time.  Lacking  this  conunit- 
ment,  indeed,  the  strongest  belief  in 
public  education,  and  in  the  lay  direc- 
tion of  this  education  (another  essen- 
tial characteristic  for  a  public  school 
board  member)  is  of  no  avail. 

A  love  for,  and  a  belief  in,  people  is 
another — probably  the  most  impor- 
tant— essential  for  school  board  serv- 
ice. Education  is  a  people  industry.  It 


would  not  exist  if  there  were  no  chil- 
dren to  be  educated,  and  all  of  us 
ought  to  keep  firmly  in  mind  the  rea- 
son for  which  we  have  schools.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  expenditures 
in  our  school  district  budgets  is  used 
for  salaries  and  other  personnel  ex- 
penses. This  means,  manifestly,  that 
we  need  to  be  concerned  with  people 
in  planning  for  and  operating  our 
schools. 

A  qualified  board  member,  of 
course,  needs  to  understand  the  fun- 
damentals of  budgeting  and  account- 
ing, the  principles  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  the  processes  of  good 
public  relations,  the  techniques  ot 
long-range  planning — all  of  which, 
fortunately,  can  be  learned. 

It  is  often  stated  that  board  mem- 
bers need  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 
A  truly  well-qualified  school  board 
member  will  come  as  close  to  this 
ideal  as  is  possible  for  a  mere  human 
being. 


Administrators  cite  training  needs 


v 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

The  training  of  school  administrators 
in  management  concepts  and  skills 
has  become  a  prime  responsibility  of 
school  boards  today.  The  traditional 
curriculum  of  teacher  colleges  and 
graduate  schools  of  education  simply 
is  no  longer  adequate.  While  many  of 
those  schools  are  reappraising  their 
course  offerings  in  light  of  modem 
management  realities,  there  is  at  least 
a  short-term  training  gap  that  must  be 
filled.  And  school  boards  singularly 
have  the  practical  resource  and  natu- 
ral motivatioivto  fill  it. 

Of  course,  school  boards  can't  do 
the  training  themselves.  But,  they  can 
cause  it  to  happen  and  monitor  its  le- 
s\x\\s.  At  the  school  board's  direction, 
the  superintendent,  working  with  his 
or  her  administrative  team,  would  for- 
mulate a  management  training  pro- 
gram aimed  not  only  at  preparing  ad- 
ministrators for  future  promotion  but 
also  improving  their  fitness  for  their 
present  jobs.  The  school  board  would 


review  the  program  and,  importantly, 
provide  the  money  to  carry  it  out. 

The  question  arises:  What  do  school 
administrators  think  about  their  own 
management  training  needs?  In  a  sur- 
vey last  summer  of  six  hundred  repre- 
sentative school  districts,  h.e.w.'s  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics 
identified  school  administrator  train- 
ing needs  as  perceived  by  district  su- 
perintendents. Citing  what  it  called 
the  "growing  problems  in  managing 
tight  budgets,  dealing  with  teacher 
and  support  personnel  unions,  under- 
standing and  implementing  state  and 
federal  programs,  managing  limited 
energy  resources,  coping  with  increas- 
ing violence  in  schools,  and  other 
change-related  areas,"  n.c.es.  devel- 
oped a  survey  listing  14  specific  areas 
of  school  administration,  and  asked 
the  respondents  to:  (1)  assess  the  need 
for  improved  or  expanded  training  in 
each  area  identified;  (2)  indicate  pre- 
ferred methods  for  providing  the 
training;  and,  (3)  evaluate  the  quality 
of  current  training  programs.  Ninety- 
two  percent  of  the  superintendents 
surveyed  responded. 


The  majority  of  respondents  cited  a 
need  for  more  training  in  winning 
community  involvement  and  taxpay- 
er support,  energy  management,  bud- 
get management  and  school  finance, 
program  evaluation,  education  law. 
staff  evaluation,  public  relations  and 
media  usage,  employer«mploye  rela- 
tions, implementing  state  and  federal 
programs,  civil  rights  compliance  and 
organizational  structure  and  develop- 
ment. Superintendents  said  they  pre- 
ferred training  be  provided  by  univer- 
sities and  associations,  among  others, 
and  they  called  for  "major  improve- 
ment" in  existing  programs. 

The  NCEs.  survey,  though  criticized 
by  some  school  administrators  for  its 
short  response  time  and  lack  of  mid- 
dle-management participation,  is  a 
useful  starting  point  for  rethinking  a 
school  administrator  management 
training  program.  For  a  copy,  write 
H.E.W.  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Washington,  D.C.  20202. 
Ask  for  FRSS  Report  No.  5,  Training 
Needs  of  Pubiic  School  Administra- 
tors— A  Survey  of  Local  School  Dis- 
tricts, Summer,  1978.  D 
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bassy  in  Washington  saying  that  '*the 
three  younger  children**  of  the  Shah  are 
"very  interested  in  modern  music.  If 
you  will  provide  me  with  a  detailed  list 
of  what  you  will  require,  I  will  see  that  it 
can  be  arranged.**  The  band  sent  back  a 
price  list  of  the  electronic  equipment 
they  needed,  and  several  days  later  a 

check  for  SI .000  arrived  in  the  mail. 

• 

Thunder  thighs.  A  recent  research  re- 
port from  Depauw  University  indicates 
that  for  women  undergraduates  this 
may  be  a  new  truism:  The  bigger  the  hip 
measurement,  the  better  the  grades. 
James  George,  who  teaches  computer 
programming  at  the  school,  said  one  of 
his  students  fed  the  computer  informa- 
tion on  female  students*  grades,  hip, 
bust  and  waist  measurements.  Waist 
measurements  and  grades  had.no  paral- 
lel, and  trying  to  prove  a  correlation  be- 
tween breast  size  and  grades  turned  out 
to  be  a  flat  bust.  But  the  computer 
found  that  the  larger  a  student's  hips, 

the  higher  were  her  grades. 

• 

Do  as  I  say  .  .  .  According  to  a  publica- 
tion called  New  York  Daily  Metro, 
when  the  New  Jersey  Senate  approved  a 
law  intended  to  establish  minimum 
competencies  for  high  school  gradua- 
tion, the  printed  text  of  the  bill  con- 
tained these  spellings:  explict,  minmum, 
remediaton. 

Tough  in  the  bacit  seat.  Rhonda  Bing- 
ham, who  wrestles  on  the  varsity  team 
at  the  Bellevue  (Washington)  high 
school,  fmished  her  season  with  a  2-0 
record.  The  two  wins  were  by  forfeit. 
The  boys  who  entered  against  her  in  the 
115-pound  division  backed  off  from 
grappling  with  Rhonda,  saying  "you 
could  only  use  half  your  moves.*' 
Rhonda's  coach  says  that  next  year — af- 
ter some  intensive  weight  lift- 
ing—Rhonda will  be  even  better.  Two 
other  girls  have  approached  the  coach 


about  wrestling  next  season  and  the 
coach  says:  "We  may  win  all  our  meets 
by  forfeit." 

PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Profcftional    Noticei/Clafsified    Advertlsc- 

mentf   are   available   to    individuals   and 

groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 

They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  column 

inch.  Material  must  be  received  by  the  20th 

of  the  month,  two  months  preceding  the 

month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 

Production  Editor 

The  American  School  Board  fOURNAL 

1055  Thomas  fefferson  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 


ILLUSTRATION  CREDITS 

Cover,  pp.  27,  28,  39,  41.  45.  46.  49:  Illus- 
trations by  Phillip  Gill.  P.  37:  Photograph 
by  Reading  is  Fundamental. 
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•  Nova  Scotia  School  Boards  Association. 
For  more  information  contact:  Mrs. 
Krischer,  Canadian  School  Trustees'  Asso- 
ciation, 30  Metcalfe  St.,  Suite  507,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  KIP  SL4.  In  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
May  2-4. 

•  British  Columbia  School  Trustees'  Asso- 
ciation. For  more  information  contact:  Mrs. 
Krischer,  Canadian  School  Trustees'  Asso- 
ciation, 30  Metcalfe  St.,  Suite  507,  Ottawa, 
Ontario  KIP  5L4.  In  Vancouver,  B.C.,  May 
4-7. 

•  Eight  Annual  International  Bilingual/ Bi- 
cultural  Educational  Conference.  For  more 
information  contact:  National  Assn.  for 
Bilingual  Education,  n.a.b.e.  Conference, 
122  Miller  Hall,  DQ-12.  U.  of  Washington, 
Seattle,  Wash.  98195.  In  Seattle,  May  4-9. 

•  Quest  1979,  annual  educational  confer- 
ence of  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
For  more  information  contact:  Ms.  Marilyn 
Rauth,  A.F.T.,  11  Dupont  Circle,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  In  Washington,  D.C, 
May  II-I3. 

•  Seventeenth  annual  convention  of  Asso- 
ciation for  Educational  Data  Systems.  For 
more  information  contact:  a.e.d.s.,  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C.  In  De- 
troit, May  15-18. 

•  State/provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  get  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Delaware,  May  18;  West 
Virginia,  in  Beckley,  May  18. 


Help  wanted. 
E^iy  day  of  the  year. 
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SERVICE 

FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  the  special  reader  service 
card  next  to  page  58  of  this  issue.  (You 
can't  miss  them;  they're  bright  yel- 
low.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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Leaping  for  the 
Big  Carrot: 

should  boards  dangle 
multiyear  contracts 
in  front  of  their 
superintendents? 


Inside: 
Testing  teachers 

Using  P.L.  94-142 

Weighting  class  si 


How  to  decide  between  automatic  transmissions 
and  manuals  in  buses. 


Consider 
your  budget. 


If  you  must  meet  critical  bus  schedules  and  a  tight 
opefating  budget,  the  transmission  you  specify  can 
make  a  difference. 

How?  Consider  the  economics  of  an  Allison 
Automatic. 

Fuel  economy:  The  Allison  Automatic  helps  main- 
tain the  engine  In  the  proper  fuel  economy  range  by 
being  in  the  right  gear  at  the  right  time.  And  that 
includes  downshifts  on  hills  and  grades. 

Maintenance:  With  the  Allison  Automatic,  you  can 
save  on  transmission -related  repairs.  Because  it 
delivers  continuous  torque  to  the  wheels  which  makes 
for  less  wear  and  tear  all  through  the  drive  train.  And 
there's  no  clutch  to  adjust  or  replace. 

Driver  training:  Most  school  systems  can't  afford 
highly  experienced  drivers.  And  you  don't  need  them 


with  Allison  Automatics.  They're  made  for  your  kind 
of  driver,  and  they  can  save  you  time  and  money 
when  It  comes  to  driver  training. 

How  about  ease  of  operation?  Reduced  trip  times? 
Greater  availability?  All  are  crucial  to  meeting  critical 
bus  schedules.  Many  fleets  report  they  get  all  these 
with  Allison  Automatics. 

So  when  It  comes  time  to  think  about  transmissions, 
go  with  Allison  Automatics.  School  systems  and  bus 
operators  across  the  United  States  are  delivering 
children  and  balanced  budgets  with  the  Allison 
Automatic's  help. 

For  more  Information,  call  toll-free  1-800-521-0120 
(In  Michigan,  1-800-521-2424).  Or  write:  Norm  Eggers, 
Sales  Manager,  Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  Division  of 
General  Motors,  P.O.  Box  81,  Birmingham,  Ml  4601  a 
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Hie  Allison  Aanmiitlcs 
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Elinor  A.  Basso  25     READ  THIS  BEFORE  YOU  SIGN  A  CONTRACT 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR ^  superintendent's  contract  that's  too  long,  too  short,  or  too  con- 

Laura  E  Bakar  fused  will  give  you  lasting  headaches;  this  article  offers  remedies. 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  28     READERS  OFFER  OPINIONS  ON  CONTRACT  LENGTH 

Polly  Koltohor  The  Ballot  Box  conclusion  is  obvious:  Superintendents  want  contracts 

HNToiuAL  OFFICES ^^^*  offer  protection;  boards  want  contracts  that  provide  flexibility. 

1055  Thomas  Joffarson  St.  N.W.  29     HANDICAPPED  LAW  CAN  HELP  AVERAGE  KIDS,  TOO 
Washington,  D.C.  20007  Use  the  techniques  outlined  in  P.L.  94-142  to  make  sure  your  non- 

(202)  337-7666  handicapped  students  are  learning,  too.  /  Story  by  Pamela  Jean  Mills 

GENERAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES  30    AT  LAST:  GOOD  NEWS  ABOUT  URBAN  SCHOOLS 

1800  '*.*'*^^jf^^^'  Milwaukee  uses  specialty  schools  to  implement  its  integration  plan 

(31^'5  724^6720^^^  ^"^  *°  improve  education.  /  Report  by  Margery  Thompson 

KT^iAMAi  Ani/B»ricmr*  ncnrM  ^    ^^i)  CAN  CONTROL  FRINGE  BENEFIT  COSTS 

S?cSo:^h?^^S  Jour.  With  fringes  eating  up  10  percent  of  your  payroll,  you  can't  ignore 

nol     1800  Pickwick  Ava.,   Glonviow.   III.  these  methods  for  trimming  fringe  fat.  /  Economics  from  Herbert  Bool 

60025.   (312)  724-6720.   Elizabeth  Fayhee,'  35     UNIONS  WON'T  LET  YOU  TEST  TEACHERS 

Bjvarly     McGohoy.     district     manogars.  y^y  ^jght  be  able  to  get  away  with  testing  teacher  applicants -but 

a!.    SultaVDol^^^^^^         fIS  651  sTl?  "°*  currently  employed  teachers.  /  Investigation  by  Dan  Levin 

Lot  Angolet:  Paul  Consor  Associatos.  14547  37    TEACHER  DIPLOMAS  ARE  THIN  GUARANTEES 

Titus  St..  Van  Nuys.  Calif.  91402;  (213)  994-  Teacher  certifications  and  diplomas  have  become  so  devalued  of  late 

5585.  Naw  York:  Erwin  H.  Bakor  &  Assoc..  that  you  just  can't  trust  them  as  guarantees  of  teacher  competency. 

^"llt^^^'  '"*  ^'''"^*  """^  ^'^'"'^  3»    HERE'S  HOW  TO  MAKE  CITIZENS  YOUR  ALLIES 

Citizens  who  are  given  legitimate  tasks  and  proper  assistance  will 

help  you  govern  schools— and  may  become  your  staunchest  allies. 

'WEIGHTING'  PUPILS  TO  HELP  TEACHERS 

Some  schools  are  determining  class  size  and  teacher  assistance  by 
assigning  more  labels  to  children.  /  Article  by  Barbara  Parker 
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42     HERE'S  HOW  THEY  'WEIGHT'  (LABEL)  STUDENTS 

Teachers  can  "weight''  students  from  a  factor  of  1 .0  (for  average)  to 
2.5  for  those  students  who  are  "educationally  deprived." 
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write  us  a  letter 


AddrcM  lellert  to:  Editor.  The  American 
School  Board  fournal.  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St  N.W.,  Washington.  DC  20007, 

Impouiblc  realilyl 

sir:  Your  February  book  review  {This 
one  penetrates  the  Bakke  debate)  covers 
an  extremely  relevant  topic— quota  sys- 


tems and  reverse  discrimination. 
Articles  that  I've  read  seem  to  conclude 
that,  on  a  whole,  most  persons  admitted 
under  these  special  programs  are  not 
qualified.  I  believe  that  the  quota  sys- 
tem harms  not  only  those  who  are  quali- 
fied but  also  the  special  admittees. 
Qualiried  students  may  not  be  able  to 


multiply  your  teaching  reach 


/rort/f/a/&.  circle  12  on  reply  card.) 


achieve  their  potential  because  of  delays 
caused  by  underqualified  students.  The 
problems  that  arise  for  the  underquali- 
fied student  may  not  be  so  evident,  but 
they  should  not  be  discounted.  Admit- 
ting underqualified  students  gives  them 
the  idea  that  they  are  competent  to 
handle  the  curriculum  and  pressures  of 
the  school,  while  in  reality  they  are  not. 
After  a  lime,  these  students  will  realize 
their  failures  and  be  unsure  of  their 
abilities. 

People  cannot  be  forced  to  become 
equal   in   matters   outside  of  natural 
human  rights.  The  quota  system  and  spe- 
cial    admittance    programs     are    an 
aesthetic  ideal  of  equality,  but  they  are 
an  impossible  reality. 
Kare  Waller 
Marketing  Department 
Kenall  Manufaauring  Company 
Chicago 

Why  zip  Zipi? 

sir:  You  always  note  the  Zip  Code  in  the 
journal's  address,  but  evidently  you 
to  discourage  communication 
among  your  readers.  I  would  like  to  see 
names,  addresses  and  Zip  Codes  of  the 
people  who  write  articles  and  letters  to 
the  editor.  And  1  would  occasionally 
like  to  contact  a  book  reviewer,  too. 
EiND  Kasfersson 
Sterling,  Conn. 

Editor's  note:  The  journal  has  a 
longstanding  practice  of  forwarding 
letters  that  our  readers  want  to  send  to 
our  authors.  That  practice  was  started 
at  the  request  of  authors,  many  of 
whom  don't  have  the  staff  or  facilities 
for  handling  the  volume  of  mall  that 
JOURNAL  articles  elicit. 

We're  blushing 

sir:  Thank  you!  Your  February  issue 
contained  five  articles  about  situations 
we've  been  wrestling  with  in  our  district 
during  the  past  few  months.  The  content 
of  these  articles  was  akin  to  having  Tive 
seminars  conducted  in  our  district  for 
the  board  of  education  and  administra- 
tive staff.  Keep  up  the  good  work! 
Joseph  C.  Gluialva 
Superintendent 
Comstock  Park,  Mich. 

Clear,  ilrong  statement 

sir:  I  liked  the  voucher  editorial  in  your 
February  issue  (California  board  battle 
vouchers,  nsba  Views).  It  was  a  clear, 
strong  statement. 
Ernest  Boyer 
United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education 
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If  your  school  district  owns  and  "-^.^^^ 

operates  its  own  school  buses,  the  "^ 

experience  of  the  Everett,  Washington  ""^.^ 

School  District  might  be  revealing.  ^\^ 

"Formerly  we  operated  Our  own  school  bus  fleet,"  -- 

reports  Dr.  Orin  B.  Fjeran,  Assistant  Superintendent, 
Business.  "Considering  bus  replacement  requirements,  we 
find  greater  economy  and  better  service  by  contracting 
with  ARA." 

If  your  school  district  operates  or  contracts  for  buses,  chances 
are  we  can  help  you  find  a  more  effective,  more  efficient,  safer 
pupil  transportation  system.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with 
you  to  evaluate  your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


ARA  TRANSPORTATION  GROUP 

16255  Ventura  Blvd  •  Encir>o.Califomia91436  •  213/989-1665 


Df.  OrinB.  Fjeran 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Business 

Everett  School  District 

Everett,  Washington 

(For  details,  circle  14  on  reply  card.) 


help 
you 

help. 

An  employee  of  yours  has  a  house 
fire,  a  disabled  parent,  an  emer- 
gency of  any  kind. 

Thatis  just  when  Red  Cross— 
America^  Good  Neighbor— steps 
in  to  lend  a  hand.  Because  helping 
people  is  what  weVe  all  about. 

You  could  say  all  this  helps  your 
company,  too. 

Because  easing  people  over  life^ 
rough  spots  makes  them  easier  in 
their  minds.  And  no  one  has  to  tell 
you  how  important  that  is  on  the 
job. 

So  help  Red  Cross  any  way  you 
can. 

When  you  help  us,  it  helps  your 
people. 

And  when  you  help  your  people, 
you  help  yourself. 


Red  Cross. 
The  Good 
Neighbor. 


the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if 


.  .  .  one  of  your  board  members 
wanted  to  'invest'  school  funds 

Board  member  Harry  Feldman  recently  made  a  killing  in  (he  stock  market.  Harry 
isn't  really  a  gambler,  but  his  broker— who  is  his  brother-in-law— had  talked  him  into 
this  investment  and  it  had  paid  off  handsomely;  a  terrific  profit  for  little  effort  on  his 
part.  Because  Harry  had  such  good  luck,  he  thought  that  the  school  board  might  con- 
sider investing  part  of  its  contingency  fund  into  a  similar  kind  of  investment. 

"1  know  you  all  think  that  stock  options  are  a  little  risky  for  the  school  board  to 
become  involved  with— and  I  guess  I  agree  with  you,"  Harry  tells  his  board  col- 
leagues. "But  I  do  think  there  are  less  risky  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  funds  that  we 
might  consider  investing  in  until  we  actually  need  the  money. " 

No  sooner  does  Harry  get  out  his  last  word  than  his  idea  is  attacked  by  another 
board  member,  Jim  Abbott.  Abbott  says  that  only  banks,  which  insure  accounts,  are 
proper  depositories  for  school  board  money.  "We're  dealing  with  the  public's  money 
here,"  cautions  Abbott,  "and  we  can't  bet  it  alt  on  one  horse  just  because  we  have  a 
tip  that  he'll  pay  off  this  lime  around. " 

Harry  ukes  offense  at  Abbott's  rude  analogy,  but  decides  to  ignore  him  and  put 
the  question  to  the  board. 

"I  propose  that  this  school  board  invest  its  monies  in  financial  institutions  that 
give  a  greater  return  than  do  banks  and  bank  certiricates,"  says  Harry. 

As  a  member  of  this  board,  what  do  you  do? 

A.  Ask  Harry  what  would  happen  if  the  board  loses  school  funds  that  it  invests. 
That  should  end  this  foolishness, 

B.  Move  to  delay  further  discussion  until  the  board  has  time  to  research  existing 
state  laws  that  govern  the  placement  of  public  funds. 

C.  Ask  the  superintendent  what  the  board's  policy  is  on  investing  its  capital. 

D.  Support  Harry's  motion.  The  board  probably  could  get  a  much  better  return 
on  its  money  outside  of  a  bank— and  many  nonbank  investments  are  safe,  too. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
istration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consultants  known  col- 
lectively as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  lOSS  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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Delivered  complete., 
ready  to  operate! 
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116-6824581 
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How  to  Replace  Old  Windows 

withoiit  paying  the  bricklayw,  the 
plasterer,  or  tna  carpenter 

NuPrime  custom-fit  windows  ...  no  need  to 
modify  the  wall.  Inside  installation  ...  no  foul 
weather  delays.  Minimal  installation  cost. 
Save  repainting  and  other  maintenance.  Ther- 
malized  models,  too. 

I'm  Intsrested  in  D  Rspiscement  Windows  D  Storm  Win- 
dows tor  D  Residence  O  Building  O  Resale. 
Send  O  information  O  Name  of  dealer/distributor 
D  Have  representative  call.  D  I'm  interested  in  free  survey 
and  learning  if  I  quality  for  a  sample  Installation.  D  I  have 
project  Involving  approximately windows. 

Name 

Firm 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

First  Class  Permit  No.  1940  Wichita^  Kansas 


Postage  will  be  paid  by: 

International  Cold  Storage  Co.,  Inc. 
Suite  304,  2311  S.  Oliver 
Wicliita,  KS  67218 


No  Postage 
Necessary  if 

Mailed  in 
United  States 
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Refrigerated  Storag 


Delivered  complete... 
ready  to  operate! 

CALL  COLLECT 
316.682-4581 

Suite  304.  2311  S.  OUvcr 
Wndilte,  KS  67218 


■  ICO    INCOnpOHATaO 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  9687  MINNEAPOLIS.  MN 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

SICO  INCORPORATED 

Educational  Division 

P.O.  Box  1169.  Dept.  ASBJ-5 

Minneapolis,  MN  55440 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


FREE!  8-page  full-color  cat- 
alog describes  new  SICO' 
Dual-Height  Staging. 

•  Adjusts  to  2  heights  in  sec- 
onds! 

•  Needs  no  scaffolding—  no 
tools! 

•  stores  vertically  on  casters! 

•  Units  are  mobile  and  modular 
so  they  adapt  quickly  to  all 
school  events,  including  band, 
drama,  dances  and  graduation. 

•  Find  out  how  to  solve  your 
staging  needs— send  for  cat- 
alog today! 
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BUSINESS    REPLY    MAIL 


FIRST  CLASS 


PERMIT  NO.  6 


INDIANA,  PA. 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 
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INDIANA.  PENNSYLVANIA  15701 
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EDUCATION 


automated  instruction 
by: 

COOK  KDUCATION  SYSTEMS 
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Johnson  Two- Way  Radios  can  keep  you  in  contc 
anywhere  within  a  30-mile  radius.  Put  them  in  your  1 
and  they'll  never  have  to  wonder  who  to  call.  Or  ho] 
For  more  info  about  Johnson  Two- Ways,  just  send  us 
card. 


Name. 
TiUe- 


School  District. 


Address. 


City. 


State 


Zip. 


For  full  details,  indicate  which  programs  are  of  interest  to  you. 


Name 
Title 


Address. 
City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

D I  would  nice  a  demonstration. 

D  Small  Engine  Technician  2-cycle 
D  Small  Engine  Technician  4-cycle 
D  Marine  Engine  Technician 
D  Chain  Saw  Technician 
D  Motorcycle  Technician 


a  Wanlcel  Engine  Technician 
D  Diesel/Generator  Technician 
D  Fundamentels  of  Arc  Welding 
D  Oxyacetylene  Welding  and  Cutt 
a  Precision  Metric  Measurement 
D  Communicating  for  Careers 


EDUCATION  SYSTEMS 


12855  W.  SILVER  SPRING  DR. 
P.O.  BOX  207 

BUTLER,  WISCONSIN  53007 
(414)  466-6060 


f  we  serve  you? 

WRSraTE  UNfTEO 

120  South  Riverside  Plaza 

Chicago,  IL  00006 

(312)  930-2300 
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There's  more  to  a  school  lunch  program 
than  the  ^A'  Imich  •  •  • 


No  other  food  service  company  can 
match  our  expertise  with  parental  and 
advisory  groups  In  designing  successful 
food  programs.  At  Interstate  United  we 
have  the  experience  and  capability  to 
handle  your  lunch  program  with  totai 
service.  This  individualized  attention  is 
Just  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  reputation 
as  the  finest  school  lunch  service  in  the 
nation. 

Name: 

Title: 

School: 


n 


Address: 
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BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  35  WASECA.  MINN. 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 

E.  F.  Johnson  Company 

299.10th  Avenue  S.W. 
Waseca,  Minn.  56093 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  PERMIT  NO.  61 16  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
PoiUft  Will  B«  Paid  By  Addi 


KEN  COOK  EDUCATION  SYSTEMS 

12855  W.  SILVER  SPRING  DRIVE 

P.O.  BOX  207     BUTLER,  WISCONSIN     53007 


NO  POSTAGE 

STAMP 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


multiply  your 


..  for  all  your  sludonts 


EOUCAnON  8VSTEMS 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY: 


IIKITERSTaTE  UNITED 

120  South  Riverside  Piaza 
Chicago,  IL  60606 


FIRST  CLASS 

PERMIT  NO. 

53433 

CHICAGO.  IL  eoeoe 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

NO  POSTAGE  DUE  IF  MAILED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Ma^  we  serve  you? 

ifyTERsraTE  umrrBO 

120  South  Riverside  Plaza 

Chicago,  IL  eoe06 

(312)  930-2300 
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ACCOUIinBlirY  PROBlIMSi 

MONROE  AHHOmKESIIIESIMnfSOIiUTHM! 

The  new  Monroe  School  Lunch 
System -the  easy,  efficient 
and  accurate  way  every  school 
can  conform  to  Federal  and 
State  regulations  for  School 
Lunch  Program  auditing  and 
accountability  requirements. 

Now,  with  Monroe's  new, 
all  electronic  School  Lunch 
Accountability  System  you 
won't  need  check  sheets, 
counters  or  ordinary  cash 
registers.  This  system  works 
right  on  the  lunch  line  and 
automatically  tallies  food 
items,  meal  types,  cash  col- 
lected...and  lots  more. ..while 
it  generates  a  permanent, 
readable  record  of  every  lunch 
line  transaction.  This  com- 
plete transaction  record  com- 
bined with  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  Monroe's  unique 
print-out  of  both  daily  and 
month-to-date  totals  can 
assure  your  school  of  full 
reimbursement. 

Monroe's  remarkable  sys- 
tem is  simplicity  itself.  It  has 
a  revolutionary  new  way  to 
^ide  the  operator  with  con- 
tinuous instructions  that 
appear  in  the  large  bright 
green  display.  Minimal  opera- 
tor training  is  required  because 
the  Monroe  School  Lunch 
System  literally  tells  the 
operator  how  to  record  each 
transaction. 

The  system  is  extremely 
flexible.  Not  only  can  it  be 
readily  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  nearly  every  district 
or  individual  school  lunch 
program,  but  it  can  easily 
adjust  to  future  requirements. 
It  is  designed  with  built-in 


accuracy  controls  and  safe- 
guards, including  complete 
battery  support  to  prevent 
loss  of  data  when  power  is 
interrupted  or  turned  off. 

Monroe  has  years  of  experi 
ence  in  the  school  market.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  indivi- 
dual State  regulations  and 
we  understand  the  special 
needs  of  the  local  district. 
That's  because  we  have  over 
335  local  Monroe  sales  and 
service  branches.  For  more 
information  about  our  Simple 
Solution  to  your  school  lunch 
accountability  needs— call 
your  local  Monroe  Branch  or 
send  in  this  coupotv.  ' 

(For  details,  circle  17  on  reply  card.) 


ASU-J. 

MONROE 

The  Calculator  Company 
The  American  Road 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 
D  Please  send  me  further  infonnation 
about  Monroe's  School  Lunch  Account- 
ability System. 

D  Please  have  a  local  Monroe  repre- 
sentative contact  me  for  a  demonstration. 


Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  . . . 


.  .  .  food  services 
for  the  handicapped 

Because  of  P.  L.  94-142,  the  federal  law 
that  ''mainstreams"  handicapped  chil- 
dren into  regular  classrooms,  some 
school  people  have  turned  a  watchful 
eye  to  what's  cooking  in  the 
kitchen — and  how  it  will  have  to  be 
modified  to  meet  the  special  dietary 
needs  of  handicapped  students  who,  for 
the  first  time,  will  be  looking  to  your 
school  cafeteria  for  their  lunchtime 
fare. 

Early  consultation  with  food  service 
managers  can  avoid  potential  problems, 
while  creating  a  pleasurable  lunch  at- 
mosphere for  the  new  students  your 
school  is  likely  to  absorb.  The  most  im- 
mediate concerns  for  food  service  man- 
agers and  board  members  to  consider: 
What  modifications  will  have  to  be 
made  in  the  current  program?  How 
much  will  it  cost  to  make  the  changes? 
How  much  time  will  be  allotted  for 
planning  and  implementing  additional 
or  revised  services? 

To  answer  these  questions,  each 
school  will  have  to  make  decisions  based 
on  the  specific  needs  of  its  handicapped 
population.  For  some  students  the  dif- 
ficulty caused  by  their  handicap  is  sim- 
ply in  getting  their  food  to  the  table.  For 
others  it  is  in  manipulating  food  from 
their  plates  to  their  mouths.  And  for 
others  it  is  in  eating  certain  types  of 
foods. 

The  first  step  you  should  take  is  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents involved  and  to  identify  their 
unique  needs.  The  next:  to  locate  knowl- 

For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  the  journal  is 
grateful  to:  Bob  Meyer,  Greyhound  Food 
Management,  Phoenix:  Rudy  Hoch,  Canteen 
Corporation,  Chicago;  Jane  Woodburn, 
Supervisor  of  Food  Services,  School  District 
n4l0,  Bothell,  Wash,;  Louise  Frolich,  the 
American  School  Food  Service  Association, 
Denver.  For  more  information,  please  check 
^(tHHi  Serr/ce  on  the  reply  card  facing  page 


edgeable  sources  of  information. 

An  immediate  source  for  consulta- 
tion— after  your  city  and  district  food 
service  supervisor — is  the  department 
concerned  with  child  and  nutrition  ser- 
vices within  your  state's  office  of  educa- 
tion. Another  is  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Food  and  Nutrition  Ser- 
vice, which  publishes  a  handbook  on  the 
food  needs  of  multiple-handicapped 
students. 

Several  commercial  food  service  man- 
agement firms  have  dealt  with  requests 
for  special  assistance  to  incorporate 
handicapped  students  in  existing  pro- 
grams. Representatives  from  such  firms 
can  conduct  on-site  visits  to  inspect 
facilities,  help  list  special  needs,  and 
educate  your  cooking  and  service  staff 
concerning  new  procedures  that  may 
have  to  be  adopted. 

In  general,  school  officials  at  the  state 
and  local  levels  and  representatives  of 
commercial  food  service  firms  agree 
that  no  major  modifications  in  purchas- 
ing, production  or  service  should  be 
anticipated.  But  there  are  several  as- 
pects of  your  food  program  that  should 
be  examined: 

Nutrition,  Nutritionists  report  that 
the  basic  requirements  for  a  food  pro- 
gram which  includes  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  the  same  as  those  specified  in 
the  National  School  Lunch  and  Break- 
fast Programs.  One  dietician  did  report, 
however,  that  her  district's  program 
aimed  for  higher  caloric  intake  for 
handicapped  students. 

Preparation.  Slight  modifications  in 
preparation  of  food  sometimes  are 
necessary.  Some  students  require  a  soft 
diet,  and  the  purchase  of  a  commercial 
blender  can  help  meet  this  need.  One 
food  service  supervisor,  however,  warns 
that  heavy  reliance  on  the  use  of  pureed 
foods  hinders  the  goal  of  providing  ex- 
panded menu  options.  Natural  purees 
(apple  sauce,  mashed  potatoes)  might  be 
used  as  an  intermediate  solution.  Hot 
dogs  served  separate  from  bread, 
oranges  that  are  peeled  and  sectioned, 
and  smaller  food  portions  that  are  cut 
up,  are  examples  of  the  minor  prepara- 


tion changes  that  can  be  implemented. 

Service.  Many  wheelchair-bound  stu- 
dents can  manipulate  their  chairs 
through  the  line  and  balance  their  trays. 
Others  need  a  supervisor  or  an  aide  to 
carry  their  trays  to  the  table.  In  some 
schools,  handicapped  children  come  to 
the  lunch  room  20  minutes  early  to  al- 
low for  easy  passage.  In  general,  food  is 
served  in  the  same  manner. 

Facilities.  Any  modifications  in  facili- 
ties would  be  minor.  For  instance,  the 
tray  line,  benches  and  tables  might  have 
to  be  lowered  to  accommodate  wheel- 
chairs. Access  to  the  lunchroom  (door 
width,  ramps,  etc.)  is  still  another 
consideration. 

Supervision.  A  teacher  or  teacher's 
aide  usually  will  be  needed  to  supervise 
a  table,  in  a  ratio  of  one  aide  to  three  or 
five  handicapped  students. 

Special  equipment.  Most  authorities 
agree  that  little,  if  any,  special  lunch- 
room equipment  is  needed.  If  there  are 
students  with  spastic  disorders,  tables 
can  be  purchased  which  have  indenta- 
tions for  trays  and  glasses  to  prevent 
trays  from  slipping  away  when  a  utensil 
is  grasped.  One  commercial  food  service 
representative  reports  that  for  safety 
reasons  some  schools  request  disposable 
eating  ware. 

Although  the  list  looks  extensive, 
keep  in  mind  that  the  key  to  adjusting 
your  programs  to  serve  handicapped 
students  is  to  allow  time  for  planning.  D 


new  for  boards 


to  buy  .  .  . 


Lunchrooms  a  mess?  Consider  the  advarv 
tages  of  reducing  all  that  waste  from  your 
lunchrooms  with  a  Pollution  Packer 
commercial  trash  compactor.  The  Model 
#1800  is  available  for  school  cafeterias 
and  can  be  used  with  a  chute,  which  takes 
iTash  T\%ht  out  of  the  food  service  area. 


TKE  lsM£«AeM^^!CA.Cy^\.^V^Kfi3>^CiVS%^l^ 


The  compactor  will  reduce  watte  to  one- 
tenth  iU  original  bulk,  according  to  the 
maker.  All  modeli  are  in  compliance  with 
current  sanitation  requirements  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare. Parts  ace  guaranteed  for  one  vear 
From  Tonv  Team  Industries,  Inc.,  Minne- 
apolis. Fo>  detail*,  circle  50  on  reply  card. 

HoUcold  rurHiIng  watci.  Insufficient  hot 
water  for  your  thowers  and  kitchens  can 
be  a  continual  aggravation,  but  an  over- 
supply  eats  up  energy  A  certified  tlilni 
guide  for  hot  water  heater*  will  help  you 
to  select  water  heaters  for  your  schools 
that  will  produce  the  total  amount  of  hot 
water  required  at  a  given  temperature  over 
a  given  time  period.  Showerhead  flow 
rates  are  also  charted  for  major  manu- 
facturers, to  help  you  conserve  water. 
From  the  Rheem  Water  Heater  Division. 
City  Investing  Company,  Chicago.  For  dc- 
talh,  circle  51  on  reply  card. 


Hot  stuff.  Food  stored  in  freezers  can  go 
straight  into  the  oven  if  your  kitchen  staff 
uses  Sullon-i  insert  pans.  Specifically  de- 
signed for  microwave  cooking,  the  pans 
are  able  to  withstand  temperatures  ranging 
from  -40  degrees  up  to  +  300  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  The  convex  bottoms  permit 
even  cooking,  says  the  rnaker;  tight-fitting 
lid;  help  to  prevent  heat  lots,  retain  food 
moisture  and  reduce  cooking  time  by  2S 
percent.  The  mien  pans  can  also  be  used 
in  steam  cooking  Pan  capacities  range 
from  19  6  to  1  6  quarts   From  Rubbermaid 
Commercial  Products  Inc.,  Winchester,  Va 
For  detail*,  circle  52  on  nply  c»rd. 

May  1979 


Nutrition  awarenc**  program.  To  change 
the  eating  habits  of  youngsters  in  the  face 
of  fast-food  ads  on  TV  will  take  every 
prop  in  the  book.  The  Bite  Right  lamlwich 
wrap  is  designed  to  coordinate  with  school 
nutrition  education  programs  by  c'oloi- 
coded  wraps  that  call  attention  to  the  value 
of  various  foods—Kelly  green  is  matched 
with  green  vegetables,  for  example.  Made 
of  laminated  foil  and  paper,  the  inside  of 
the  wraps  are  printed  with  brain  teasers  and 
food-oriented  games  developed  by  students 
and  foodservice  personnel.  The  color 
scheme  can  be  continued  throughout  the 
lunchroom  with  napkins,  disposable  trays 
and  aprons  for  lunchroom  staff.  From  Rey- 
nolds Metals  Company,  Richmond,  Va.  For 
detail*,  circle  S3  on  reply  card. 


Wreitle  with  thi*.  If  you  need  multi-pur- 
pose equipment  in  your  gym  for  tumbling, 
mast  exercises,  and  wrestling,  the  System 
Nissen  mat  comes  in  five  pieces  to  fill  any 
bill    Four  6  feet  by  20  feet  sections  attach 
to  a  28  feet  by  40  feet  main  section  by  full 
length  velcro  hook  and  pile  strips.  De- 
tached, the  side  pieces  can  be  used  as  ex- 
tra protective  padding  behind  basketball 
stops  or  for  tumbling  The  main  mat  is 
seamless  and  can  be  folded  and  stored 
when  not  in  use   From  Nissen  Corporation, 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  For  dct^U.cttclc  M 
on  reply  card. 


Heat  iNinap.  Energy  conservation  features 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  DS91  SoUrmatC 
rooftop  heal  pump*.  Damper  controls  pro- 
vide maximum  use  of  outdoor  air  for  cool- 
ing, while  dual  outdoor  coil  refrigeration 
circuits  allow  greate*  part-load  efficiency. 
The  pumps  have  a  solid  state  electronic 
control  system,  which  measures  the  devia- 
tion between  room  temperature  and  set 
point,  then  supplies  the  air  temperature  to 
meet  the  load  requirements.  Sincethe  sys- 
tem is  all-electric,  no  flue  or  combustion 
air  intake  is  needed.  From  Lennox  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  Marshalltown,  Iowa.  For  detail*, 
circle  S5  on  reply  card. 


Not  |u(l  hoi  air  . . .  less  energy  is  needed 
to  maintain  uniformly  lower  cooking  tem- 
peratures in  Air-Flow  Convection  oven*, 

which  provide  a  steady  flow  of  heated  air 
over  food  being  baked  or  roasted  and  strip 
off  cold  air  at  the  same  time.  According  to 
the  maker,  meal  shrinkage  is  reduced, 
natural  juices  are  retained  for  better 
flavor,  and  you  can  stretch  out  more  serv- 
ings at  a  lower  cost.  Oven  interiors  are 
porcelain,  for  easy  cleaning,  and  complete- 
ly muffled  and  sealed  from  the  outside  at- 
mosphere. Five  chromed  heavy-duty  racks 
permit  loading  of  every  inch  of  space 
From  the  Wolfe  Range  Company,  Ccwwv 
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School  sports  rack  up  a  million  injuries 


The  long-overdue,  congressionally  man- 
dated study  on  athletic  injuries  in 
secondary  schools  and  colleges  contains 
as  many  statistics  as  a  newspaper's  Sun- 
day sports  section.  And  the  review— just 
like  the  sports  section— will  provoke  a 
lot  or  selective  interpretation,  second- 
guessing  and  armchair  quarter  backing. 

More  than  one  million  in- 
juries—111,000  of  them  major— are 
estimated  to  have  occurred  in  public  and 
private  high  schools  and  colleges  during 
the  1975-76  school  year,  according  to 
data  from  the  1 .5 10  schools  and  980  col- 
leges that  responded  to  a  survey. 
Congress  ordered  a  look  at  the  situation 
in  1974  after  it  defeated  a  bill  in- 
troduced by  Rep.  Ron  Dellums  (D- 
Calif.)  that  would  have  required  trainers 
to  be  present  at  all  high  school  and  col- 
lege athletic  events. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  scoreboard, 
sports  fans: 

For  every  1,000  high  school  students 
who  played  tackle  football  in  1975,  242 
received  some  kind  of  injury.  Thirty- 
eight  of  those  injuries  were  "major," 
meaning  the  student  lost  more  than 
three  weeks  of  classes  or  team  practice. 
The  injury  rate  for  tackle  football  was 
four  limes  the  combined  rate  for  all 
other  contact  sports,  which  include 
baseball,  basketball,  hockey,  lacrosse, 
soccer  and  wrestling,  among  others. 
High  school  tackle  football  players  were 
eight  times  as  likely  to  be  injured  as 
were  participants  in  noncontact  sports. 

Meaning:  If  you've  got  50  kids  on 
your  football  squad,  13  of  them  will  be 
injured  during  the  season.  Many  of  the 
injuries  probably  could  have  been  pre- 
vented— by  school  board  action. 
Sure/v  vour  board  has  heard  stories  of 


accidental  death  from  football  injuries 
and  has  heeded  the  cry  for  safer  equip- 
ment for  your  team;  one  of  the  report's 
authors,  Robert  Calvert  of  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics,  believes 
deaths  from  football  injuries  have  de- 
creased over  the  past  decade  as  a  result 
of  better  equipment  and  rules  changes. 
But  one  thing  you  may  have  ov«looked 
(indeed,  it's  buried  in  a  footnote  in  the 
report)  may  be  right  in  your  schools' 
backyard.  In  fact,  it  may  be  your 
schools'  backyard.  The  report  cites  a 
1974  North  Carolina  study  that  found 
that  when  high  school  football  players 
used  a  well-kept,  or  "reconditioned" 
athletic  field,  the  injury  rate  was  131  per 
1,000  players.  When  players  practiced 
on  an  "unrcconditioned"  field,  the  rate 
soared  to  213  per  1,000.  These  figures 
should  make  you  think  about  diverting 
some  of  the  money  used  to  keep  the 
stadium  field  lush  and  green  into  keep- 
ing the  practice  field  free  of  rocks, 
chuckholes  and  the  like.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  light  of  figures  that  show 
that  more  injuries  occur  during  practice 
than  during  actual  games. 

While  the  injury  statistics  for  football 
alone  are  alarming,  they  tend  to  over- 
shadow critical  figures  regarding  the 
general  health  care  available  to  student 
aihteies.  Only  II  percent  of  the  public 
schools  surveyed  employed  a  certified 
athletic  trainer.  In  most  schools,  the 
coach  doubles  as  trainer—although 
many  clearly  are  not  qualified  to  do  so. 
Skeptical  of  resuhs  that  showed  more 
than  three-quarters  of  all  injuries  oc- 
curred while  a  "heahh  care  person"  was 
presenl,  the  survey  researchers  called 
456  coaches  eiied  by  their  school  as  the 
prime  source  of  health  care 


for  injured  athletes.  Nearly  half  had  not 
taken  required  advanced  first  aid  or 
other  work  to  qualify  them  for  these 
duties. 

Solving  the  problem  of  competent 
health  care  for  student  athletes  should 
be  a  prime  concern  for  school  offi- 
cials—and it  need  not  cost  an  arm  and  a 
leg.  Granted:  Few  schools  believe  they 
can  afford  a  full-time,  qualified  athletic 
trainer;  financial  pressures  on  school 
sports  are  intense  and  have  been  com- 
pounded by  requirements  for  equal 
spending  for  women's  sports;  the  school 
nurse  can  only  handle  injuries  that  oc- 
cur in  physical  education  classes  because 
the  nurse's  office  often  closes  at  the  end 
of  the  school  day.  So:  Think  about  re- 
quiring your  coaches  to  take  some  first 
aid  courses  and  try  to  hire  physical  edu- 
cation teachers  with  accreditation  from 
an  organization  called  the  National 
Athletic  Trainers  Association. 

Interestingly,  the  survey  is  not  limited 
to  afier-school  athletics.  Researchers 
also  examined  injury  rates  for  physical 
education  classes  and  discovered  the 
total  (244,879)  was  "higher  than  antici- 
pated and  suggests  that  this  area  needs 
more  attention  in  planning  health 
care."  In  the  same  breath,  however,  the 
authors  state  that  the  actual  number  of 
injuries  in  physical  education  classes 
probably  is  considerably  higher  because 
many  schools  do  not  keep  good  records. 

The  86- page  report,  28  pages  of  which 
are  devoted  io  charts,  is  available  by 
wriling  lo  Ihe  National  Center  for  Edu- 
cation Statistics,  400  Maryland  Ave. 
S.W..  Washinglon.  D.C.  20201;  or  call 
(202)  245-8340.  Title:  Athletic  Injuries 
and  Deaths  in  Secondary  Schools  and 
Colleges.  1975-76. 
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Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  they  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  cninch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"fiills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will 
always  be  lots  of 
interestir^  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Along  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to 
expose  their  stu- 


Tnivel  lim*  am  tok* 
longer  than  th*  visits. 


dents  to  the  world  around  them. 


soumoN: 


Save  time  and  streteh  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorei^field 
trips  by  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  people  in  fields  they  may  be 
studying. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjects  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  and 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
organized  quesrions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
imaginations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  planning  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  fiirther  invest^tion.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  free  funds  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expensive  visits. 


Take  your 
students  anywtwn 
there%  a  phone. 

The  system  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-service  meetings,  staff  conferences 
a.vd  obtainir^  guest  lecturers. 

lb  get  more  information  on 
Telexplorer,  have  your  District  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Executive. 

The  sysfem  b  llie  sokilion. 


(S)  Bell  System 


He  milks  money  from  the  feds  for  schools 


The  sweet  sound  you  hear  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi Delta  these  days  isn't  "Dixie"; 
it's  the  clang  of  cash  from  a  passel  of 
federal  funds.  The  man  counting  the 
coins:  Otis  Allen,  superintendent  of  Le- 
flore County  (Mississippi)  schools.  (The 
May  issue  of  The  Executive  Educator 
contains  an  in-depth  profile  of  Allen.) 

While  some  of  his  colleagues,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  the  South,  still  are 
smarting  from  the  effects  of  court-or- 
dered desegregation  and  the  need  for 
federal  assistance  "just  to  keep  the 
schools  open,"  Allen  gobbles  up  federal 
money  with  the  vengeance  of  Sherman: 
"The  government  has  been  obligated  to 
give  us  this  money  for  more  than  100 
years,"  he  says. 

Allen  and  his  federal  projects  coor- 
dinator, Archie  Simmons,  unabashedly 
will  tell  you  that  nearly  one  third  (about 
$2  million)  of  Leflore  County's  school 
budget  comes  directly  from  Uncle  Sam. 
Their  school  system  qualifies  for  just 
about  every  federal  aid  to  education 
program  that's  come  out  of  Washing- 
ton. (The  Leflore  County  school  popu- 
lation is  96  percent  black  and  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  parents  of  school  age 
children  earn  less  than  $2,000  annually.) 


Allen's  hot  pursuit  of  federal  assist- 
ance has  created  an  exemplary  rural 
school  system  that  is  unprecedented  in 
Mississippi;  this  might  help  Allen  in  his 
upcoming  bid  for  reelection  to  the 
superintendency.  The  county's  black 
voters'  league  is  sponsoring  an  oppo- 
nent, but  Allen's  years  of  successful  ser- 
vice may  outweigh  his  challenger's 
charge  that  he  (Allen)  is  "typically 
paternalistic." 

Before  Allen  was  elected  to  the 
Leflore  superintendency  in  1956,  the 
school  system  consisted  of  67 
schools — most  of  them  the  one-room 
variety.  Since  then  the  county's  schools 
have  been  consolidated  into  10  federally 
built  schools  that  are  shining  examples 
of  Allen's  skills  at  caressing  the  hand 
that  feeds  him. 

Allen  and  Simmons  go  after  every 
federal  program  for  which  Leflore  can 
qualify.  They're  careful  not  to  pursue 
any  that  they  don't  stand  a  good  chance 
of  winning:  "It's  not  worth  the  time  it 
would  take  to  write  up  a  proposal," 
Simmons  says.  That  they've  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  bids  is  clear  when  a  visi- 
tor is  shown  the  libraries,  schools,  voca- 
tional education  and  multimedia  centers 


that  Uncle  Sam's  money  has  built: 
"Thanks  to  that  money,  we've  got 
facilities  as  good  as  a  lot  of  school  sys- 
tems up  North;  without  federal  money 
there's  no  way  we  could  have  accom- 
plished those  things." 

While  the  bulk  of  federal  assistance 
goes  directly  to  benefit  the  students  and 
parents  of  Leflore  County,  a  sizable 
portion  of  it  is  channeled  into  the 
production  of  an  array  of  expensive 
brochures,  pamphlets,  film  strips  and 
movies,  all  of  which  effectively  create  a 
dazzling  picture  (showing  before  and  af- 
ter the  influx  of  good  old  federal  aid)  of 
Leflore  County  schools.  The  reason  so 
much  money  is  spent  on  publicity:  Allen 
says  the  federal  agencies  require  evi- 
dence of  how  funds  are  being  spent. 
What  he  doesn't  say  is  that  perhaps  an 
award-winning  brochure  is  a  more 
productive  route  to  the  till  than,  say,  a 
simple  typewritten  report. 

Those  who  don't  like  the  idea  of  fed- 
eral education  aid  going  to  finance  slick 
publicity  brochures  should  point  accus- 
ing fingers  toward  Washington  bureau- 
crats who  set  up  the  game  and  not  to- 
ward Otis  Allen,  who  simply  knows  how 
to  play  it  well. 


Ontario  slashes  funds  to  reduce  teacher  glut 


While  school  boards  throughout  North 
America  are  grappling  with  the  effects 
of  declining  public  school  enrollment, 
the  government  of  Ontario  has  stepped 
in  with  its  own  solution  to  one  part  of 
the  problem:  Next  month  it  will  close 
the  province's  two  teachers  colleges. 

In  addition  to  barring  the  doors  at  the 
two  teacher  colleges,  next  fall  the 
government  also  will  slash— by  50  per- 
cent—the number  of  subsidized  enroll- 
ments in  10  Ontario  universities'  pro- 
grams of  preteacher  training. 

These  measures  and  others  are  ex- 
pected to  provide  long-term  relief  for 
the  province's  problem  of  too-many- 
teachers  and  not-enough-jobs  while  at 
the  same  time  maintaining  the  number 
of  qualified  teachers  who  are  needed. 
Robert  Jackson,  former  director  of  the 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion, estimates  that  the  number  of 
teaching  jobs  available  in  Ontario  will 
-^-vy^  by  more  than  6,000  by  1986,  and 


L 


that  elementary  and  secondary  school 
enrollments  will  decrease  from  1.9  mil- 
lion to  1.7  million. 

Jackson's  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions are  the  results  of  a  massive  study 
on  declining  enrollments,  which  was 
commissioned  18  months  ago  by  the 
province's  minister  of  education  and 
was  completed  in  January  by  Jackson. 
The  Hndings  were  compiled  after  Jack- 
son held  a  series  of  meetings  throughout 
Ontario;  school  board  members,  school 
administrators,  teacher  union  spokes- 
men and  the  public  were  invited  to  air 
their  views.  The  307-page  report  has 
been  termed  the  most  thorough  and  ex- 
tensive study  to  date  on  the  demograph- 
ic changes  that  have  caused  Ontario 
school  enrollments  to  sag. 

"Indeed,  I  am  forced  to  admit  that 
with  this  report  I  face  a  somewhat 
puzzling  paradox:  while  many  implica- 
tions flow  from  the  phenomenon  of  de- 
clining school  enrollments,  the  decline 


itself  does  not  pose  any  problems  for 
education.  It  is  the  associated  factors, 
largely  economic,  social  and  financial, 
which  pose  problems  and  that  require 
solutions  to  which  attention  must  be  ad- 
dressed," Jackson  says. 

In  addition  to  closing  Ontario's 
teacher  institutions,  Jackson  listed  106 
other  recommendations  for  the  Ontario 
government  to  consider.  Among  them 
were  the  following: 

•  To  make  up  for  shrinking  provin- 
cial aid  to  school  boards  and  to  relieve 
property  owners  of  the  increased  tax 
burden  (because  of  declining  enroll- 
ments), the  Ontario  government  should 
allocate  more  money  to  the  total  educa- 
tion budget — about  $224  million  more. 
The  government  now  contributes  about 
53  percent  to  the  province's  $3.2  billion 
education  budget;  Jackson  thinks  the 
figure  should  be  raised  to  60  percent. 

•  To  help  schools  in  poor  areas  with- 
out a  strong  tax  base  and  to  help  equal- 
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Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  they  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  crunch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"frills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will 


always  be  lots  of 
interesting  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Along  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to 
expose  their  stu- 


Trcivel  lime  can  Idc* 
longer  fhcNi  the  visih. 


dents  to  die  world  around  them. 


SOUinON: 


Save  time  and  streteh  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorer— field 
trips  by  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  people  in  fieUs  they  may  be 
studying. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjeas  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  arwl 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
organized  questions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
imaginations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  planning  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  further  investigation.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  free  funds  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expensive  visits. 


Take  your 
students  any  whare 
there's  o  phone. 

The  system  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-service  meetings,  staff  conferences 
and  obtaining  guest  lecturers. 

To  get  more  information  on 
Tel»cplorer,  have  your  Distria  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Ejfficutive. 

The  system  b  the  sokflioii. 


^M  Bell  System 


ize  spending,  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial propeny  taxes  in  the  province 
should  be  pooled  so  that  poorer  school 
boards  can  share  part  of  the  tax  base 
with  wealthier  areas.  To  help  accom- 
plish this  end,  Jackson  suggests  the  pro- 
vince adopt  a  uniform  tax  rate. 

•  Teachers  should  be  allowed  to  retire 
flve  years  sooner  than  current  regula- 
tions allow.  As  an  incentive  to  retirees 
on  the  light  side  of  6S,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  work  up  to  100  days  a  year  as 
substitute  teachers  without  affecting 
their  pensions. 

•  Permanent  teacher  certificates 
should  be  abolished  and  replaced  by  cer- 
tincates  that  are  renewable  every  five 
yean — {/'the  teacher  has  proven  "con- 
tinued professional  development." 

•  The  jolt  from  the  declining  number 
of  jobs  for  teachers  should  be  cushioned 


bi/  job  sharing,  retraining  of  surplus 
teachers  and  adoption  of  smaller  class 
sizes. 

•  The  appointment  of  school  ad- 
minisuators  should  be  limited  to 
"terms,"  which  would  expire  after 
three,  five  or  seven  years.  After  their 
terms,  administrators  would  swap  posi- 
tions with  lower-level  administrators  or 
classroom  teachers.  To  keep  down 
costs,  administrators  would  be  paid 
only  a  modest  supplement  during  their 
terms  at  higher  level  positions.  (Jackson 
reasons  that  because  of  declining  enroll- 
ments vertical  mobility  within  the 
school  system  is  praaically  nonexistent: 
"The  system  will  'freeze  solid'  unless  we 
deliberately  crack  it  open  and  stir  it  up 
through  artificial  means.") 

•  The  government  should  offer 
school  boards  a  financial  incentive  to 
dispose  of  surplus  lands  and  buildings. 
(Even  though  the  Ontario  government 
pays  for  school  construction  costs, 
school  boards  there  may  keep  proceeds 
from  land  and  building  sales  provided 
the  money  is  applied  to  other  construc- 
tion or  land  purchase  projects  within 
five  years.) 

•  A  two-year  moratorium  should  be 
declared  on  the  construction  of 
secondary  schools.  Students  who  would 
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have  attended  the  new  schools  should  be 
bused  to  other  nearby  existing  fadlilies. 

•  To  encourage  the  use  of  part-time 
employes  within  the  school  system, 
Jackson  recommends  that  they  be 
granted  the  same  fringe  benefits,  includ- 
ing pension  plans,  as  full-time  school 
employees. 

Jackson  also  suggests  that  teacher 
unions  be  encouraged  to  develop  plans 
for  early  retirement;  job  sharing  (in- 
cluding night  school  and  summer  school 
jobs);  elimination  of  large  classes;  all 
kinds  of  part-time  continuing  employ- 
ment; promotions  or  transfers,  job  ex- 
changes and  leaves  of  absence;  and  in- 
service  training  that  would  include  re- 
training teachers  for  jobs  in  business 
and  industry. 

He  cautions  that  even  though  enroll- 
ments decline,  school  people  cannot  al- 
low a  slippage  in  the  educatioiuU  proc- 
ess: "Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  child  as  the  learner  is  not  only  the 
center  of  the  school  system,  but  the  only 
reason  for  its 


No  discipline 
in  school  strike 

Strikes  do  the  darnedest  things  to  peo- 
ple. In  Washington,  D.C.,  for  example, 
striking  teachers,  union  leaders,  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  and  the  sys- 
tem's superintendent  managed  to  create 
a  scene  that  even  the  National  Enquirer 
couldn't  embdiish: 

•  The  president  of  the  teacher  union 
and  other  union  leaders  delighted  their 
membership  by  referring  to  the  school 
superintendent  as  the  "stuper."  (Not 
only  was  this  term  of  endearment  used 
at  union  gatherings,  but  it  was  repeated 
for  newspaper,  tde vision  and  radio  re- 
porters. It  appeared  on  signs  that 
mysteriously  were  stuck  in  the  superin- 
tendent's lawn  as  well.) 

•  The  union  president  captivated  his 
teacher  audiences  by  suggesting  to  them 
that  perhaps  the  city's  transit  and  sani- 
tation workers  should  join  in  the  cause 
and  "do  a  few  things  that  cause  incon- 
veniences 10  people  in  the  cily." 

•  Tiie  school  superintendent,  mean- 
while, demonstraied  his  diplomacy  by 
telling  his  audiences:  "When  an  educa- 
tional system  fails,  the  only  people  held 
responiible  are  board  members  and  the 
superiniendeni.  We  need  as  much  clout 
a^  pos'-ibie  to  foil':!;  our  ■■epponslbiliiies 


•  At  teacher  union  pep  rallies,  there 
were  antics  performed  by  a  cast  of  hun- 
dreds—shouting obscenities  and  creat- 
ing chaos,  all  for  the  good  of  the  cause. 

•  And   noting   the   school    board's 


decorum  during  strike  negotiations,  a 
rather  critical  editorial  in  the  Washing- 
ion  Slur  began:  "It  is  unlikdy  that 
unanimity  could  be  found  among  mem- 
bers of  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education  if 


the  motion  before  them  was  to  send  out 
for  sandwiches." 

Oh,  we  forgot  to  mention  that  one  of 
the  issues  being  h^gled  over  is  student 
discipline.  Hmm. 


The  better  you  dress,  the  better  you  are? 


School  officials  who  would  like  to 
promote  strict  dress  standards  for  teach- 
ers as  a  means  of  creating  proper  rok 
models  for  students  may  Hnd  a  measure 
of  support  in  a  recent  study  of  Canadian 
students.  According  to  Human  Be- 
havior magazine:  "Putting  on  a  coat 
and  tie  will  help  those  men  who  want 
sixth  graders  to  think  they're  high  class. 
Wearing  casual  attire  may  cause  young- 
sters to  see  men  as  rough  and 
tough — possibly  a  beer-drinking  truck 
driver." 

The  study  was  conducted  by  a  pair  of 
University  of  Toronto  sociologists  to 
examine  how  180  students  classify 
people  and  their  environment.  The 
students'  observations  were  based  on 
two  photographs,  one  of  a  welt-dressed 
gentleman  named  Mr.  Gordon;  the 
second  of  a  Mr.  Ellis  who  was  wearing 
old  clothes.  The  purpose  of  the  investi- 
gation: "To  see  if  children  had  any  pre- 
disposition to  see  high  or  low-class 
figures  as  likely  to  engage  in  morally  ap- 
proved or  disapproved  behavior,  or  to 
succeed  or  fail  in  competitive  tasks." 

The  study  found  little  difference  in 
the  attitudes  of  first  and  third  grade 
students  towards  the  two  pictures,  but 
by  the  time  the  students  reached  sixth 
grade  the  kids  began  to  draw  inferences 
about  other  aspects  of  the  men's  lives 
that  were  not  included  in  the  picture. 
"Mr.  Gordon  /the  wdl-dressed  mail/ 
has  a  good  business  .  .  .  he's  an  execu- 
tive, and  Mr.  Ellis  is  the  sort  of  guy  that 
watches  football ...  he  could  be  a  pop- 
corn salesman,"  the  sixth  grade 
students  reported. 

What's  more,  the  students  said,  "Mr. 
Gordon  was  honest,  happy  and  success- 
ful. He  could  afford  a  big  house  and  a 
fancy  car.  He  made  friends  with  impor- 
tant politicians,  and  although  he  was 
strict  whh  his  children,  ihey  were  polite 
and  popular." 

The  sartorial  flunkie,  Mr.  Ellis,  was 
described  by  children  as  "lazy,  likely  to 
lie,  a  'gambler  who  loses'— whose 
friends  hang  around  the  street . " 

The  Canadian  researchers  also  report 
that  somewhere  between  age  8  and  II 
children  have  acquired  predispositions 


that  make  them  expect  poorly  dressed 
and  lower-class  persons  to  be  morally 
disreputable,  while  they  see  well-dressed 
persons  of  higher  class  to  be  esteemed. 
After  you  get  your  teachers  to  be  well 


dressed,  so  they  can  more  easily  gain  the 
respect  of  students,  maybe  you  should 
ask  teachers  to  explain  to  students  that 
the  status  of  one's  clothing  is  not  a  valid 
indicator  of  one's  morals. 


Student  loan  defaulters  pursued 


H.E.w.  bureaucrats  have  discovered  a 
way  to  create  e^rii  de  corps  among  the 
ranksr  offer  gold  medals,  cash  and  other 
rewards  in  a  game  of  "to-caich-a- 
thief."  It  works  like  this: 

The  purpose  of  the  game  is  to  nab 
persons  who  have  defaulted  on  repay- 
ment of  federally  guaranteed  student 
loans.   The   potential   for   winning   is 


high— there  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persons  in  the  U.S.  who  received 
schooling  (thanks  to  the  student  loans), 
but  have  conveniently  forgotten  to  pay 
back  their  share  of  the  more  than  $400 
million  that  Uncle  Sam  gave  to  make 
their  education  possible. 
H.E.w.  employes,  who  call  the  game 
(Continued  on  page  43.  > 
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With  ICS  outside  walk-ins 


Unique  one-piece,  unitized  constructiofi  makes  T^ 
an  ICS  unit  energy-efficient.  Eiiminates  seams, 
joints  and  pane  is  tfiat  create  "Ihennei  shorts",  tn  | 
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Ijbu  may  never  see 
theruggedness  webiiiMinour 

2- w^  radios.  But  it's 
comforting  to  know  it's  there. 


At  Regency  we  build 
tough,  rugged  little 
radios.  The  only  problem 
is  that  most  people  never 
realize  it.  You  see,  our 
radios  just  hang  in 
there,  plugging^ 
away, 
day 
after 
day 
They 

don't  cause 
problems. 
They  don't 
behave  like 
a  squeaky 
wheel. 

As  a  result, 
people  rarely 
give  Regency 
2-way  radios  a 
second  thought. 
Save  for  one  excep- 
tion. When  a  bus 
breaks  dovm,  gets 


involved  in  a  traffic  tieup,  | 
or  even  an  acci- 
dent; our 
little 


radio 
becomes  the 
most  indispensable 
piece  of  equipment  on 
that  bus.  Because  all  the 
driver  has  to  do  is  pick-up 
the  microphone  to  get 
help. 

It's  a  comforting  feeling 
to  know  you're  in  touch 
with  those  buses.  And 
that  you  won't  have  to 
wonder  and  worry  about 
a  breakdown,  or  the 
safety  of  the  children  on 
board.  It's  also  comforting 
to  know  you've  got  a 
rugged  radio  that  works 
when  you  need  it. 


Now,  in  addi- 
tion to  perform- 
ance, there's 
one  more 
subtle  feature 
of  our  radios 
we  think 
you  should 
know 
about. 
That's  the 
price. 
Regency 
2-way 
radios 

.;C0St 

a  lot 
^  less  than 

"you'd  probably 
ipect  to  pay.  So, 
unlike  some  other  brands, 
they  won't  put  a  big  dent 
in  your  j 
budget. 


If  you  like  things  that 
are  durable  and  hassle- 
free,  check  out  Regency 
2-way  radio.  You'll  never 
know  it's  there.  Except 
when  you  need  it.  Then 
no  other  equipment  is 
more  important. 

Regpncv  Communications,  Inc. 
1227  S.  Patrick  Drive 
Sate\ViteBe»<;'u,FV.32937 
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The  contract  carrot 


Superintendent  contracts 
should  bind  without  choking 


SUPERINTENDENTS  have  com- 
plained—with some  cause— that 
too  often  they  are  hired  and  fired  ac- 
cording to  the  whims  of  a  capricious  or 
politically  threatened  school  board,  and 
increasingly  superintendents  are  asking 
for  strong  work  contracts  as  a  means  of 
protection.  While  in  many  cases  school 
boards  also  benefit  from  offering  super- 
intendents contracts,  a  number  of  prob- 
lems have  appeared.  A  battle  currently 
being  fought  in  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland,  over  Superintendent  Charles 
Bernardo's  contract,  shows4iow  careful 
school  boards  must  be  when  considering 
both  the  length  and  terms  of  a 
superintendent's  pact. 

On  September  9,  1975,  Bernardo 
signed  a  four-year  contract  with  the 
school  board  for  a  term  "commencing 
October  1,  1975."  In  the  agreement  the 
school  board  stated  that  it  would  notify 
the  superintendent  regarding  its  intent 
to  renew  "no  later  than  one  full  year 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  con- 
tract." That  one-year  period— between 
notification  and  termination  of  the  old 
contract — was  included  to  give  the 
school  board  and  Bernardo  a  chance  to 
negotiate  new  terms. 

But  1979  (when  Bernardo's  contract 
came  up  for  renewal)  was  an  election 
year  for  the  school  board  (four  of  seven 
seats  were  open).  During  his  first  four 
years  in  the  system,  Bernardo  inevitably 
ruffled  a  number  of  feathers  and  in  the 
spring  of  1978  several  of  Bernardo's 
critics  became  candidates  for  school 
board  seats. 

About  the  same  time — April 
1978— the  state  of  Maryland  passed  a 
law  that  says  school  superintendents 
had  to  be  given  four-year  contracts  (un- 
til the  law  was  passed  most  of  the  state's 
superintendents  worked  without  con- 
tracts), and  that  spelled  out  when  the 


pacts  were  to  take  effect,  and  when  they 
were  to  be  renewed. 

The  flash  point  of  this  volatile  mix- 
ture of  new  laws  and  politics  was 
reached  when  the  outgoing  school  board 
(which  supported  Bernardo)  gave  the 
school  chief  a  new  four-year  pact— and 
did  that  approximately  five  months  be- 
fore the  school  board  elections  and 
some  15  months  before  the  superinten- 
dent's old  contract  was  to  expire. 

A  few  days  before  Bernardo  signed 
the  contract,  Henry  Heller,  head  of  the 
Montgomery  County  Education  Asso- 
ciation, charged  that  "background 
negotiations"  were  taking  place  to  as- 
sure a  speedy  and  quiet  rehiring  of  the 
superintendent.  When  Bernardo  actual- 
ly signed  the  contract,  critics  cried  foul, 
charging  that  the  board  was  trying  to  ex- 
tend its  influence  beyond  its  term  in  of- 
fice by  making  sure  the  superintendent 
could  not  be  fired — regardless  of  the 
voters'  wishes.  Fuel  was  added  to  the 
critics'  fire  when  a  retiring  board  mem- 
ber, replying  to  a  question  regarding  the 
early  contract  signing,  stated:  "We  are 
doing  this  to  take  the  issue  of  the  super- 
intendent out  of  the  school  board  race." 

Marian  Greenblatt,  an  outspoken 
critic  of  Bernardo  and  a  school  board 
member  since  1976,  charged  that  the 
"old  board  tried  to  perpetuate  itself 
and  "usurp"  state  law.  Others  charged 
that  the  board  signed  the  superintendent 
to  an  expensive  contract  ($212,000  over 
four  years  with  no  buy-out  provision)  to 
make  sure  that  any  new  board  members 
would  be  powerless  to  fire  Bernardo  and 
hire  a  new  superintendent. 

When  the  election  dust  had  settled, 
anti-Bernardo  forces  held  control  of  the 
school  board  but  now  face  a  tricky 
situation:  They  say  that  to  serve  their 
constituents'  wishes  they  should  Hre 
Bernardo,  but  to  do  so  would  mean  pay- 


ing off  the  entire  contract  and  inviting 
charges  of  fiscal  irresponsibility.  "Our 
right  as  a  new  board  has  been  taken 
away,"  says  new  Board  Member  Carol 
Wallace.  "Bernardo  holds  on  for  flnan- 
cial  gain,"  chides  Greenblatt. 

At  JOURNAL  press  time,  both  the 
teacher  union  and  school  board  have 
taken  cases  to  court  in  an  attempt  to 
invalidate  the  contract.  "The  previous 
board  appointed  and  reappointed  him 
/Bernardo/  in  the  same  term,"  says 
Heller.  Greenblatt  claims  the  old  board, 
in  granting  a  new  contract,  "tried  to  put 
strength  into  a  weak  administration, 
and  in  doing  so  was  circumventing  the 
law."  The  judge  in  charge  of  the  case 
subsequently  ruled  that  Bernardo's  con- 
tract is  invalid.  This  means  that  unless 
an  appeals  court  overturns  this  ruling, 
Bernardo  will  no  longer  be  Montgomery 
County  Superintendent  when  his  current 
contract  expires  on  September  30,  1979. 
Bernardo  is  expected  to  appeal  the 
ruling. 

That's  where  matters  now  stand,  but 
behind  the  battle  lines  in  Montgomery 
County  lies  a  larger  issue:  How  can  a 
school  board  develop  a  contract  that 
protects  the  superintendent  from  un- 
necessary political  pressures,  but  that  al- 
so serves  the  needs  of  the  school  board 
and  community?  The  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  the  theory  of  contracts 
for  superintendents  sometimes  runs  into 
conflict  with  the  wishes  of  the  board, 
and  it's  clear  that  for  more  than  16,000 
school  systems  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
there  is  no  perfect  model  contract  for 
superintendents. 

One  point  is  clear,  however:  Con- 
tracts are  not  documents  intended  solely 
for  the  convenience  of  the  superinten- 
dent. Contracts  became  increasingly 
popular  when  it  became  clear  that  some 
school  board  candidates  were  not  above 
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The  contract  carrot 


using  superintendents  as  convenient  tar- 
gets for  attention-getting  political  or 
personal  attacks.  This  pressure  led  some 
school  systems  into  a  revolving  door 
syndrome:  After  each  school  board  elec- 
tion, the  superintendent  soon  was  out  of 
work.  Supporters  of  contracts  for 
superintendents  say  that  contracts  not 
only  protect  the  superintendent  from 
this  kind  of  political  pressure  and  give 
him  the  freedom  to  implement  contro- 
versial or  unpopular  board  policies,  but 
that  contracts  also  offer  a  school  system 
the  advantage  of  stable  and  continuous 
administration. 

But  this  rosy  view  of  contracts  has  a 
flip  side.  Many  board  members — in- 
cluding some  in  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty— point  out  that  while  fine  in  theory, 
contracts  contain  several  thorny  issues, 
chief  among  them  being  how  long  the 
agreement  should  last. 

Two  years  ago  the  Educational  Re- 
search Service  surveyed  400  school  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States  and  discovered 
that  37  percent  offered  superintendents 
a  three-year  contract,  while  27  percent 
favored  a  four-year  pact.  The  rest  re- 
ported using  either  a  one-year  contract, 
a  five-year  contract,  or  offered  no  con- 
tract at  all.  The  survey  found  that 
smaller  school  systems  tended  to  rely  on 
no  contract  or  on  one-year  pacts  while 
larger  districts  leaned  towards  contracts 
of  four  or  five  years  in  length. 

The  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  (a.a.s.a.)  offers  school 
superintendents  a  model  contract  that 
points  to  a  three-year  pact  as  an  ideal 
length.  And  recently  a  joint  committee 
of  the  A.A.S.A.  and  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  (n.s.b.a.)  drafted  a 
report  that  backs  the  concept  of  the 
multiyear  pact,  saying:  *'It  should  be 
recognized  by  both  the  superintendent 
and  board  of  education  that  it  takes 
some  time  for  a  new  chief  school  officer 
to  establish  programs,  procedures,  and 
style  of  management  in  a  school  dis- 
trict." Cautioning  against  establishing 
contracts  in  a  "highly  politicized"  at- 
mosphere, the  draft  report  suggests  that 
multiyear  contracts  are  necessary  be- 
cause they  allow  the  superintendent  and 
board  time  to  adjust  to  each  other. 

"One-year  contracts  may  be  fine  for 
some,"  says  one  midwest  superinten- 
dent, "as  long  as  they  don't  mind  being 
Jerked  around  like  yo-yo's.  If  a  superin- 
t^ndent  doesn  't  have  a  contract  oris  tied 


down  to  a  one-year  pact,  he  has  to  spend 
all  his  time  and  energy  trying  to  read  the 
mind  of  the  school  board.  With  a  one- 
year  pact  a  superintendent  can't  provide 
leadership.  All  he  can  do  is  carry  out 
those  policies  on  which  the  board  has 
reached  complete  consensus." 

But  a  Virginia  school  board  member 
offered  this  rationale  for  not  offering 
his  superintendent  any  contract:  "We 
have  a  good  relationship  with  our  super- 
intendent without  a  contract.  And  be- 
sides, all  a  contract  would  do  is  make 
the  relationship  more  formal,  and  em- 
phasize the  worker-employer  aspects  of 
our  relationship.  In  some  districts  that 
might  be  a  good  idea,  but  not  for  us." 

Max  Murry,  a  school  board  member 
in  LaFargeville,  N.Y.,  says  that  a  two- 
year  contract  with  the  superintendent  is 
the  right  idea.  "A  one-year  contract  is 
too  short,  and  leaves  the  superintendent 
looking  over  his  shoulder  all  the  time. 
But  if  a  superintendent  can't  blend 
school  board  policy  into  action  within 
two  years  then  it's  time  for  us  to  fmd 
someone  else." 

Albert  Schultz,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Riverton,  Wyo.,  agrees:  "I 
had  a  three-year  pact  once,  but  didn't 
like  it,"  he  says.  "It  tied  me  down.  I 
don't  believe  in  breaking  contracts — by 
anyone — and  when  a  new  board  is 
elected  and  a  disagreement  crops  up,  it's 
the  superintendent  who  has  to  pack  up 
and  move,  not  the  school  board." 

But  like  many  superintendents,  Ber- 
nard Hatch,  school  chief  in  Williams- 
ville,  N.Y.,  likes  longer  contracts  and 
points  out  that  "in  larger  communities  a 
good  superintendent  can  be  counted  on 
to  make  about  ten  percent  of  the  people 
mad  every  year.  What's  more,  it  takes  a 
superintendent  several  years  in  office  to 
become  effective.  So  a  short-term  con- 
tract tends  to  push  out  superintendents 
just  when  they  have  made  some  vocal 
enemies  but  nevertheless  are  becoming 
effective." 

Others  point  out  that  a  three-year 
term — at  very  least — is  necessary  to  give 
superintendents  room  to  operate  and  to 
make  sure  the  toes  that  a  school  chief 
steps  on  when  carrying  out  the  school 
board's  policies  don't  end  up  attached 
to  the  foot  that  immediately  boots  him 
out  the  door. 

Another  factor  weighing  in  on  the 
side  of  longer  contracts:  With  increased 
political  pressures  being  placed  on 
school  boards  by  teachers  and  the  pub- 
lic, superintendents  are  vulnerable  to 
losing  their  jobs  less  for  performance 
than  for  disagreements  over  philosophv. 


J^ 


"It's  not  a  proprietary  job,"  says  Jim 
Slezak,  superintendent  in  Concord, 
Calif.  "If  a  superintendent  is  offered 
work  in  a  fairly  stable  district,  perhaps 
only  a  two-year  contract  is  needed.  But 
if  a  school  board  gives  the  superinten- 
dent directions  to  make  heads  roll  and 
shake  up  the  system,  then  the  board  also 
should  provide  the  superintendent  with 
the  necessary  protection — possibly  a 
four  or  five-year  pact." 

Even  with  the  increased  attention 
given  to  contracts  for  superintendents, 
too  many  school  chiefs  one  day  will  fmd 
themselves  abruptly  being  turned  out  of 
a  job.  Reason:  Nation's  Schools  Report 
quotes  one  expert  as  saying  most  super- 
intendents are  "naive  as  hell"  concern- 
ing the  terms  of  their  own  contracts. 
Agreeing  with  that  statement  is  John 
Wargo,  head  of  the  Illinois  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  who  adds 
this  advice  for  superintendents  drawing 
up  contracts:  "Even  if  the  school  attor- 
ney is  your  best  friend,  get  someone  else 
to  write  your  contract."  (See  ac- 
companying story  on  page  28.) 

Other  than  length,  perhaps  the  most 
important  part  of  a  contract — for  both 
school  board  and  superintendent — is  the 
section  on  termination.  Many  experts 
suggest  that  the  contract  should  contain 
a  buy-out  provision.  "A  school  board 
should  have  the  right  to  get  rid  of  any 
superintendent — even  without  just 
cause — it  wants.  But  the  school  board 
must  be  fair  and  purchase  the  remainder 
of  the  contract,"  says  one  promiment 
school  board  attorney. 

"I  believe  that  many  legal  problems 
over  contracts  for  superintendents  could 
be  avoided  in  most  cases  if  buy-out  pro- 
visions were  included,"  says  Myron 
Lieberman,  a  seasoned  negotiator  for 
school  boards.  Buy-out  usually  means 
that  the  standard  employment  contract 
contains  a  provision  giving  the 
board — for  a  dollar  amount  spelled  out 
in  the  contract — the  right  to  buy  the 
contract  for  a  given  price.  This  price 
may  vary,  but  one  popular  formula 
fixes  the  price  at  one  full  year's  salary. 
Other  contracts  offer  to  pay  the  superin- 
tendent a  full  salary  until  new  employ- 
ment is  found,  and  provide  for  any  dif- 
ference in  salary  levels  between  old  and 
new  job  for  the  number  of  years  left  on 
the  old  contract. 

Superintendents  and  school  boards 
are  warned,  however,  to  check  with 
state  law  regarding  buy-out  provisions 
before  putting  them  into  contracts.  In 
some  states  it  is  against  the  law  to  pay 
public  funds  for  services  not  rendered. 
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In  these  states  superintendents  might  be 
given  positions  as  "consuhants'*  to  the 
district  and  thus  continue  on  the  school 
system's  payroll  even  though  the  super- 
intendent has  accepted  an  assignment 
elsewhere  and  is  working  in  a  different 
school  system. 

Some  terminated  superintendents 
prefer  to  take  the  dough  and  go;  others 
want  to  stay  on  the  payroll.  Advocates 
of  the  former  position  say  that  a  lump 
sum  settlement  is  a  cleaner,  more  flexi- 
ble way  for  the  superintendent  and  the 
system  to  end  a  working  relationship. 
Advocates  of  the  latter  point  out  that  by 
remaining  as  a  '*nonworking*'  consult- 
ant, the  superintendent  may  continue  to 
receive  insurance  coverage  and  that  the 
school  system  doesn't  have  to  come  up 
with  one  lump  sum.  The  problem  with 
remaining  as  a  consultant,  however,  is 
that  a  new  school  board  or  superinten- 
dent may  decide— regardless  of  the  con- 
tract buy-out  provisions — to  cut  off  all 
payments  to  the  former  superintendent. 
And  as  some  superintendents  know  only 
too  well,  the  problems,  publicity,  and 
stress  of  fighting  for  such  benefits  once 
employed  elsewhere  often  are  not  worth 
the  trouble. 


*'I  think  buy-out  provisions  are  essen- 
tial to  both  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent," says  Kenneth  Underwood,  a 
former  superintendent  and  now  profes- 
sor of  education  at  Virginia  Polytech- 
nical  Institute.  "But  I  also  think  buy- 
out provisions  should  work  both  ways. 
For  example,  if  a  superintendent  gets  a 
good  job  offer  elsewhere,  he  should  be 
able  to  break  the  contract  by  settling  on 
a  dollar  figure  spelled  out  beforehand. 
The  superintendent  and  his  new  school 
board  then  would  share  in  making  that 
settlement." 

Many  superintendents  interviewed  for 
this  article  say  that  no  one  accepts  a  job 
believing  they  will  fail,  or  that  they  ever 
will  have  to  fall  back  on  a  buy-out  pro- 
vision. They  point  out,  however,  that 
buy-out  provisions  should  be  included 
in  a  contract  as  a  means  of  insurance. 
And,  like  all  insurance,  it  never  is  in- 
tended to  be  cashed  in,  but  nevertheless 
should  be  included  for  peace  of 
mind — for  both  school  board  and 
superintendent. 

Many  educators  insist  that  boards 
should  not  overlook  evaluation  as  a 
vital  aspect  of  the  superintendent's 
contract.  '*In  return  for  a  long-term 


contract,  school  superintendent  candi- 
dates should  be  willing  to  put  up  with 
long  and  grueling  interviews  by  a  school 
system's  screening  committee  and  the 
school  board.  Hand  in  hand  with  this 
procedure  goes  a  yearly  and  thorough 
superintendent  evaluation  by  the 
board,"  says  Carroll  Johnson,  recently 
retired  from  Teachers  College,  Colum- 
bia University.  "If  a  superintendent  is 
doing  a  sloppy  job,  there's  nothing  like 
a  harsh  review  by  the  board  to  prod  that 
superintendent  to  start  looking  for 
greener  pastures,"  one  superintendent 
admitted. 

None  of  these  provisions — long-term 
contracts,  buy-out  provisions,  extensive 
job  interviews  or  evaluations— will  as- 
sure that  school  boards  and  superinten- 
dents operate  free  of  conflict.  Because 
they  are  democratic  institutions,  school 
boards  often  change  and  it's  only 
realistic  to  expect  that  new  governance 
sometimes  will  call  for  new  executive 
leadership.  When  a  parting  of  ways  does 
take  place,  however,  school  boards  and 
superintendents  can  minimize  conflict 
by  protecting  themselves  with  a  well- 
written  and  thoroughly  understood 
employment  agreement.  D 


Boards,  administrators  offer  model  contract 


Perhaps  the  most  widespread  model 
contract  used  by  superintendents  and 
school  boards  first  was  developed  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators (a.a.s.a.)  in  the  early 
1970s.  Currently,  that  model  contract  is 
being  revised  by  the  a.a.s.a.  and  the  Na- 
tional School  Boards  Association 
(n.^.b.a.).  While  the  recommendations 
still  are  in  draft  form,  some  of  the  items 
under  consideration  include: 

Prtsmble.  This  section  of  the  con- 
tract explains  why  the  contract  is  being 
developed,  the  ways  such  a  contract 
beneflts  the  school  system,  and  why  it  is 
a  reasonable  and  necessary  protection 
for  the  superintendent. 

Tcrai.  This  clause  spells  out  the 
period  of  time  the  contract  is  in  effect. 
Such  a  clause  should  detail  any 
provisions  for  extension.  For  example: 
The  contract  might  call  for  a  three-year 
term  with  a  one-year  rollover.  This 
means  that  a  three-year  contract  is  given 
to  the  superintendent  but  the  contract  is 
rea^otiated  and  extended  each  year. 
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Says  the  n.s.b.a.-a.a.s.a.  document: 
"The  original  term  should  be  for  as  long 
as  possible"  and,  "in  granting  a  multi- 
year  contract  the  board  of  education  is 
protected  through  its  right  to  terminate 
the  contract  for  just  cause." 

SeperiDlfDdeDt's  professioaal  ccrtifi- 
catioD  aid  responsibilities.  The  docu- 
ment should  describe  the  superinten- 
dent's function  and  identify  him  as  the 
chief  administrator  for  the  school  sys- 
tem with  power  to  organize  and  arrange 
the  administrative  and  supervisory 
staff.  Also  included  in  this  portion  of 
the  contract  might  be  the  state  school 
laws  and  a  clause  that  spells  out  the 
rights  of  the  superintendent  to  lecture, 
consult  and  write. 

CompeBsalloB.  The  superintendent's 
salary  should  be  specified  and  should  be 
payable  in  12  annual  installments.  Also 
listed  should  be  the  right  of  the  board  to 
give  the  superintendent  a  raise. 

Vacation  and  attwr  benefits.  The 
superintendent  should  receive  all  fringe 
benefits  normally  received  b>f  an^  ottec 


administrator  of  the  district,  including 
retirement,  insurance  and  vacation. 
This  section  also  might  include  special 
beneflts  including:  a  deferred  income 
plan;  disability  insurance;  association 
dues;  life  insurance;  sabbatical  or  study 
leave. 

Expenses.  The  board  should  cover 
both  the  superintendent's  direct  and  in- 
direct expenses.  Direct  expenses  should 
be  listed  as  an  amount  speciflcally 
covered  by  the  district.  Indirect  or  non- 
deductible expenses  (such  as  reimburse- 
ment for  moving  expenses)  should  be 
calculated— and  flgured  into  the  super- 
intendent's salary  flgure. 

ProTisian  far  antoBMbile  or  antomo- 
bile  aUawanct.  The  superintendent  can 
be  provided  with  an  automobile  (and  in- 
surance) either  through  purchase  or 
rental.  When  providing  an  automobile, 
the  N.s.a.A.-A.A.s.A.  document  says  that 
for  security  reasons  school  systems 
should  make  sure  that  the  license  plates 
do  not  identify  tbA  «u.^(«vc^»^ARl6^w. 
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The  contract  carrot 

state  law,  indemnification  of  the  super- 
intendent against  claims  arising  from 
performance  of  duty  should  be  provided 
by  the  school  system. 

Medical  examiiuitioB  sDd  penonal 
protectioB.  School  boards  should  pro- 
vide the  superintendent  with  a  medical 
examination  and  the  board  should  re- 
ceive a  document  attesting  to  the  super- 
intendent's continued  physical  fit- 
ness— rather  than  a  full  medical  report. 
Also,  the  school  system  should  provide 
the  superintendent,  when  needed,  with 
personal  protection. 

Goals  and  objectives.  "The  develop- 
ment of  goals  and  objectives  coopera- 
tively by  superintendent  and  board  of 
education  is  strongly  recommended, 
particularly  to  provide  some  basis 
against  which  the  performance  of  the 
superintendent  might  be  judged,"  the 
document  advises. 


EvaiuatioB.  This  should  meet  the 
needs  of  superintendent  and  school 
board,  and  not  some  unrealistic  man- 
agement system.  Areas  such  an  evalua- 
tion might  include:  "...  board-super- 
intendent relations,  community  rela- 
tions, staff  and  personnel  relations, 
educational  program,  business  and  fi- 
nancial matters,  professional  and 
leadership  development."  Evaluations 
should  be  written. 

Reaewai  of  employmeDt  coDtract.  A 
provision  should  be  included  (in  the 
contract)  that  obligates  the  school  board 
to  provide  written  notice  (that  the  con- 
tract won't  be  renewed)  to  the  superin- 
tendent to  6  to  12  months  in  advance  of 
termination.  If  not  done  within  this  time 
frame,  the  contract  automatically  is  re- 
newed for  one  year. 

TermiDatioB.  If  the  superintendent 
disputes  his  termination,  the  contract 
should  grant  him  a  due  process  hearing. 
When  the  superintendent  does  not  dis- 
pute the  termination,  a  provision  for 
severance  pay  should  be  included.  But 


the  draft  proposal  says  that  a  dollar  fig- 
ure written  into  the  contract  may  not  be 
appropriate,  and  that  perhaps  such  a 
figure  should  be  left  to  negotiations  be- 
tween attorneys  for  the  parties. 

SavlDgs  clause.  This  provision  simply 
says  that  if,  for  any  reason,  one  clause 
of  the  contract  turns  out  to  be  against 
state  law,  the  rest  of  the  contract  is  not 
invalidated. 

Approval  of  the  coBtract.  The  con- 
tract should  be  written  in  a  brief  form 
and  in  plain  language,  should  be  ap- 
proved at  a  public  meeting,  and  should 
become  part  of  the  public  record. 

CaleBdar  of  mandatory  actioBS.  The 
employment  contract  will  place  certain 
time  deadlines  and  requirements  on 
both  the  superintendent  and  board.  The 
superintendent  should  take  responsibili- 
ty for  providing  the  board  with  a  calen- 
dar of  mandatory  actions  including  in- 
formation regarding  dates  for  adoption 
of  goals  and  objectives,  superintendent 
evaluation,  and  dates  regarding  renewal 
of  contract. 


Readers  differ  on  ideal  length  of  contract 


In  the  February  issue  of  the  journal. 
Ballot  Box  asked  readers  to  list  what 
they  considered  to  be  the  ideal  length 
for  a  superintendent's  contract.  The  re- 
sults: Superintendents— who  responded 
in  great  numbers — say  they  want  long- 
term  contracts  (three,  four  and  five 
years)  while  board  members  seem 
divided  on  the  issue. 

In  general,  board  members  favored 
three-year  pacts,  but  a  number  said  they 
liked  the  idea  of  shorter  contracts.  'The 
security  mentioned  in  your  question  is 
needed  only  by  those  insecure  persons 
who  realize  they  aren't  doing  a  good 
job,"  says  one  Arkansas  school  board 
member.  "Three-year  contracts  are 
needed  only  by  those  superintendents 
who  know  they  would  be  replaced  if  it 
wasn't  so  costly  to  buy  them  out." 

A  board  member  from  Illinois  adds 
that  "it  does  not  take  three  years  to  de- 
termine if  a  superintendent  is  doing  a 
good  job.  A  school  board  with  policies 
covering  superintendent  evaluation  can 
juaJr^  such  a  judgment  in  a  year — or 


A  Georgia  school  board  member  de- 
scribes the  unique  way  he  and  his  fellow 
board  members  offered  a  contract. 
Their  superintendent  candidate  wanted 
a  three-year  pact  but  the  school  board 
didn't  like  the  idea  of  any  formal  con- 
tract. They  struck  a  bargain:  **We  de- 
cided that  we'd  offer  him  a  one-year 
contract  which— if  he  keeps  his  nose 
clean  and  does  a  good  job — will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  five-year  pact."  A  Minneso- 
ta board  member  adds:  "Too  often  I've 
seen  a  superintendent  coasting  along  till 
a  year  before  his  contract  is  up,  and 
then  he  works  like  hell.  Let's  keep  it  to 
one-year  contracts  and  let  the  superin- 
tendent work  like  hell  every  year." 

Among  board  members  favoring  two- 
year  contracts  is  a  Colorado  board 
member  who  says:  "Two  years  is  plenty 
of  time.  If  they  can't  show  their  stuff  in 
two  years,  they'll  never  make  it."  An 
Indiana  board  member  says  he  supports 
two-year  contracts:  "I  believe  the  first 
contract  should  be  for  three  years;  all 
after  that  should  be  for  no  more  than 
wo  years.**  A  Kentucky  board  member 


points  out:  "When  you  have  a  profes- 
sional working  with  a  lay  board,  you 
need  to  ensure  responsiveness  and  avoid 
a  tendency  towards  autocratic  elitism 
that  a  long  contract  offers.  A  little  'in- 
security' is  good  for  democracy." 

But  a  slight  plurality  of  board  mem- 
bers say  they  favor  longer  con- 
tracts—three years  and  more.  "Longer 
contracts  keep  school  boards  from  mak- 
ing hasty  decisions  about  firing  the 
superintendent,"  says  a  rural  Colorado 
school  board  member.  "But  the  school 
board  must  take  part  in  formal  evalua- 
tion of  the  superintendent's  perform- 
ance—no less  than  two  a  year."  A  New 
York  board  member  adds:  "When 
establishing  educational  goals  and  ob- 
jectives, the  success  or  failure  of  such 
programs  cannot  be  measured  effective- 
ly in  only  two  or  three  years."  A  board 
member  in  Buffalo  is  more  emphatic: 
"Education  can't  take  place  in  a  district 
with  frequent  changes  in  the  profession- 
al leadership." 

Response  to  the  Ballot  Box  question 

(Continued  on  page  43.) 
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Use  the  handicapped  law  to  help 
educate  nonhandicapped  kids ,  too 


By  Pamela  Jean  Mills 

WHILE  every  cloud  on  educa- 
tion's horizon  may  not  contain 
the  proverbial  silver  lining,  here's  a  way 
school  boards  can  use  the  federal  law 
for  educating  handicapped  children 
(P.L.  94-142)  to  help  improve  the  per- 
formance of  the  entire  school  system. 

First,  a  dose  of  realism:  The  handi- 
capped law  will  increase  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  your  schools.  The  mandate 
calls  for  special  services,  creation  of  in- 
dividualized education  programs 
(i.E.p.s),  and  other  requirements  that 
force  school  boards  to  spend  additional 
funds.  But  my  premise  is  simple:  If  it's 
got  to  be  done,  why  not  do  it  in  a  way 
that  can  help  not  only  the  handicapped 
children  in  your  schools,  but  also  a 
number  of  other  students. 

For  example:  schools  now  have  re- 
sponsibility for  providing  a  free,  appro- 
priate education  for  all  children,  and 
school  administrators  now  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  coordinating  ancillary 
medical  services  needed  by  handicapped 
students.  But  a  close  look  at  your  stu- 
dent population  might  show  that  other 
students  could  greatly  benefit  from  the 
services  of  the  speech,  physical  and  oc- 
cupational therapists,  psychologists  and 
counselors  that  the  law  now  has  made  a 
part  of  the  school  team.  Or  to  put  it  an- 
other way,  will  teachers  be  encouraged 
to  use  these  professionals— working  in 
the  schools  as  a  result  of  the  new  handi- 
capped law — as  a  resource  for  all  chil- 
dren? Students  with  problems  at  home 
or  with  personal  problems  might  greatly 
benefit  from  exposure  to  these  profes- 
sionals. Such  a  plan  would  then  leave  a 
teacher  free  to  teach  and  allow  students 
with  problems  access  to  professionals 
who  can  help. 

School  boards  also  should  make  sure 
they  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
highly  trained  special  education  people 
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who  will  be  working  with  handicapped 
students  in  your  schools.  Whenever  pos- 
sible, these  special  educators  should 
conduct  orientation  and  training  ses- 
sions with  those  classroom  teachers  who 
are  inexperienced  or  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  dealing  with  handicapped 
children  for  the  first  time.  Responsibili- 
ty for  working  with  regular  classroom 
teachers  should  be  a  part  of  the  job  de- 
scription for  special  educators  in  your 
system. 

Another  way  school  boards  can  get 
the  best  mileage  out  of  the  new  federal 
law  is  to  make  expanded  use  of  the  in- 
dividual education  programs  that  the 
law  requires.  These  programs,  94-142 
says,  must  be  written  for  all  students 
who  receive  special  education  services. 
The  purpose  of  the  i.e.p.s:  to  pinpoint 
areas  of  educational  need  and  spell  out  a 
student's  annual  goals  and  the  teacher's 
instructional  program  designed  to  meet 
those  needs. 

The  law  says  that  classroom  activities 
should  be  established  with  specific 
remediation  in  mind  and  set  up  so  that 
success  is  "guaranteed"  (a  tall  order, 
for  sure).  The  rationale:  The  program 
would  make  teachers  immediately  aware 
when  handicapped  children  were  falling 
behind  in  their  progress  in  school  and 
would  allow  special  services  to  be  called 
in  to  help  each  child  learn  up  to 
capacity. 

Why  not  expand  this  concept?  Teach- 
ers will  be  familiar  with  setting  up 
I.E.p.s  for  handicapped  children,  so  why 
not  also  set  up  i.e.p.s  for  any  children 
who,  in  any  subjects,  are  performing  be- 
low grade  level?  Not  all  students  need 
I.E.p.s,  but  since  the  programs  are 
operating  in  a  large  number  of  class- 
rooms, why  not  expand  it  for  the  benefit 
of  other  children? 

In  addition,  the  law  calls  for  an  an- 
nual reevaluation  that  can  be  used  to 
help  schools  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  special  programs.  School  boards  also 
can  use  this  reevaluation  to  cut  out 
those  services  that  don't  work  or  no 
longer  are  necessary.  \  scYiooX  \>o«lt^ 


might  discover  that  the  length  of  time  a 
child  requires  a  special  service  might  ac- 
tually decrease,  thereby  allowing  non- 
handicapped  children  access  to  those 
services  or  allowing  elimination  of  ser- 
vices altogether. 

What's  more,  this  reevaluation  can 
help  school  boards  with  the  sticky  prob- 
lem of  dumping  inadequate  teachers. 
This  law  says  that  teachers  can  be  held 
accountable  for  meeting  the  goals  and 
objectives  spelled  out  in  the  i.e.p.s. 
Since  school  boards  must  keep  records 
of  teacher  evaluations,  those  teachers 
who  consistently  fail  to  help  children 
meet  the  specifications  should  be  termi- 
nated. Failing  to  achieve  these  goals 
once  or  twice  certainly  isn't  cause  for 
termination  (nor  is  the  law  an  excuse  for 
a  teacher  head-hunt),  but  repeated  fail- 
ure to  achieve  i.e.p.  goals  might  add 
weight  to  termination  action  against  in- 
effective teachers.  (On  the  other  hand, 
some  of  the  school  system's  dead  wood 
simply  may  quit  when  faced  with  i.e.p. 
requirements  and  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  face  hard-to-teach  children 
every  day.) 

Another  bonus  from  the  new  law  may 
come  in  the  form  of  increased  parental 
involvement.  The  handicapped  law  says 
that  at  the  same  time  schools  are  being 
asked  to  spell  out  clearly  what  they  will 
do  for  children,  parents  can  also  be 
asked  to  define  what  they  are  willing  to 
do  for  their  own  child.  Goals  and  activi- 
ties can  be  written  into  the  i.e.p.,  ac- 
cording to  the  law,  that  include  both 
teacher  and  parent  as  education  service 
providers,  and  both  can  be  held  ac- 
countable for  their  portion  of  the  child's 
educational  program.  Savvy  school 
boards  may  try  to  expand  that  concept 
to  all  students— not  just  the  handi- 
capped. In  short,  innovative  school 
boards  will  improve  the  education  of  all 
children  by  using  requirements  meant  to 
help  handicapped  students. 

So  take  heart— it  isn't  all  bad  news. 
There  are  roses  among  the  thorns,  and 
the  tft&^  o^  v>\t  wi^^'wi,  v2w*5v\i«w.v>8^'>5^ 
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Good  news  in  urban  schools 


Milwaukee's  specialty  school  plan 
promotes  learning  and  integration 


By  Margery  Thompson 

GOOD  things  can  happen  in  big 
city  schools— perennial  crises 
notwithstanding — and  sometimes  the 
good  things  happen  because  of  a  crisis. 
One  shining  example  is  the  way  educa- 
tional innovations  and  desegregation 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  to  improve  Mil- 
waukee schools. 

School  Board  Member  Margaret 
Dinges  says  that  the  Milwaukee  board 
began  to  develop  and  implement  a  plan 
for  citywide  specialty  schools  in  the 
early  1970s.  The  idea  was  to  allow  chil- 
dren with  special  talents  or  interests  to 
attend  schools  that  focus  on  developing 
those  qualities.  Then,  in  1976,  came  a 
federal  court  order  forcing  Milwaukee 
to  desegregate  its  schools:  one-third  of 
the  125  schools  had  to  be  desegregated 
by  September  1976  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  by  the  1977-78  school  year.  A 
desegregated  school,  as  defined  by  the 
courts,  would  contain  a  minority  popu- 
lation of  25  to  50  percent. 

The  school  board's  response  was  to 
turn  its  idea  for  expanding  educational 
alternatives  into  a  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion plan.  This  would  allow  parents  a 
greater  choice  in  the  kinds  of  education 
available  for  their  children  by  opening 
special  courses  and  schools  within  each 
school  attendance  area.  As  enrollments 
shifted,  integration  occurred  naturally. 
More  options  were  created,  and  more 
magnet  schools  were  opened  for  city- 
wide  enrollment  at  elementary,  middle 
school,  and  high  school  levels.  Each 
year  since  the  court  order,  spokesmen 
say  Milwaukee  has  made  substantial 
gains  in  meeting  the  school  board's 
original  goals  and  the  court's  desegrega- 
tion requirements — and  has  achieved 
some  added  bonuses  along  the  way:  Stu- 
dents from  surrounding  suburbs  are 
signing  up  to  attend  inner-city  schools; 
parochial  and  private  school  students 
have  started  transferring  into  public 
schools;    school    attendance    has    im- 
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proved;  at  least  two  historic  school 
buildings  in  the  inner  city  have  been  re- 
stored to  much  acclaim;  vandalism  has 
decreased;  parent  participation  in  local 
school  affairs  has  increased. 

The  school  board  can't  claim  all  the 
credit,  however.  Urban/suburban  trans- 
fers have  been  boosted  by  a  state  aid 
plan  unique  to  Wisconsin.  Called  Chap- 
ter 220,  the  plan  pays  state  aid  to  the 
school  system  from  which  the  student 
has  transferred  as  well  as  to  the  school 
system  that  receives  the  student;  nobody 
loses.  To  increase  urban/suburban 
transfers,  the  Milwaukee  public  school 
system  has  contracts  with  12  suburban 
school  systems. 

The  Milwaukee  desegregation  plan 
depends  on  the  specialty  school  pro- 
grams—and the  choices  parents  make. 
By  the  1978-79  school  year,  parents  of 
primary  and  elementary  school  children 
could  choose  to  register  their  children  in 
a  neighborhood  school,  one  of  seven 
specialty  schools  located  in  various  at- 
tendance areas,  or  in  one  of  the  six  city- 
wide  special  elementary  schools.  "We 
offer  every  mode  of  education  that  has 
developed  in  America  since  the  one- 
room  school,"  says  Superintendent  Lee 
R.  McMurrin.  'The  basic  curriculum 
will  not  vary,  but  the  approaches  to 
learning  do." 

McMurrin  reports  that  school  people 
throughout  the  United  States  visit  Mil- 
waukee to  learn  about  the  specialty 
schools  and  how  to  establish  their  own 
program.  In  the  following  paragraphs 
are  four  brief  descriptions  of  the  kinds 
of  schools  they  see.  All  are  elementary 
schools;  all  are  racially  integrated;  three 
have  citywide  enrollments  and  one  is  an 
example  of  a  specialty  school  in  a 
specific  attendance  area. 

•  The  Golda  Meir  School  for  the 
Gifted  and  Talented  (gr.  3-6;  enr.  340). 
This  school  is  located  in  the  same  build- 
ing the  late  prime  minister  of  Israel  at- 
tended in  the  early  1900s— hence  the 
name.  The  building  has  changed  little 
since  that  time,  and  Albin  Kaczmarek, 
principal  of  the  Golda  Meir  school,  says 
the  tradjlionai  classrooms  suk  the  way 
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he  organizes  groups  of  25  students  for 
each  teacher.  "I  wanted  some  structure 
in  the  school,"  he  says,  "but  from  that 
starting  point,  children  move  around 
quite  a  lot."  During  the  school  day  stu- 
dents are  sent  to  other  rooms  (to  work 
with  resource  teachers),  where  the 
groups  might  number  ten  or  fewer  stu- 
dents. The  difference  between  the  nor- 
mal elementary  school  curriculum  and 
that  in  the  Golda  Meir  school  lies  in  the 
depth  to  which  subjects  are  explored 
and  the  special  opportunities  available 
to  help  students  develop  other  interests. 
Kaczmarek 's  goal  is  to  provide  a  stable 
school  structure  along  with  the  variety. 

Kaczmarek  claims  that  the  school 
building,  now  designated  an  historic 
landmark,  is  a  source  of  pride  to  stu- 
dents and  parents,  and  he  adds  that  its 
location  is  also  particularly  appropriate 
for  a  school  aimed  at  providing  addi- 
tional stimulation  for  students.  The 
Golda  Meir  School  is  in  a  business  area, 
right  across  the  street  from  the  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company  headquarters  and 
close  to  the  center  of  Milwaukee.  Stu- 
dents and  staff  make  full  use  of  the 
city's  resources:  the  downtown  library, 
the  art  center,  and  city  hall.  "We  can 
see  the  art  center  from  our  building,  so 
it  is  easy  for  classes  or  small  groups  of 
students  to  go  back  and  forth— to  the 
theatre,  to  concerts,  to  art  galleries," 
Kaczmarek  explains. 

The  traffic  is  not  all  one  way;  experts 
in  various  fields  come  to  the  school,  as 
well.  In  one  program,  visitors  get  to- 
gether for  an  hour  with  students  over 
lunch  in  a  special  "round  table"  room. 
A  staff  member  posts  the  name  of  the 
current  guest  in  the  lunchroom  a  day  or 
two  beforehand.  The  first  students  who 
sign  up  (no  more  than  ten  are  included) 
join  the  lunch  group.  Sessions  are  infor- 
mal; the  agenda  is  simply  anything  the 
students  want  to  know  about  that  per- 
son's specialty.  According  to  Superin- 
tendent McMurrin,  who  sat  in  on  the 
round  table  with  several  school  board 
members  and  students,  there  is  never 
any  lack  of  probing  questions.  "We've 
had  an  archaeolof  ist,  newspaper  editors 
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and  reporters  from  the  Milwaukee  Star, 
the  computer  director  fTom  Schlitz," 
says  Kaczmarek.  "We've  even  had  a 
woman  talking  with  the  children  about 
her  work  as  a  private  detective."  At  the 
end  of  the  session,  the  children  take  the 
visiting  expert  around  the  building  and 
explain  what  they  are  doing. 

•  The  Elm  Street  Creative  Arts  ele- 
mentary school  (gr.  p-6;  enr.  340)  is  an- 
other example  of  the  way  old  buildings 
in  the  inner  city  can  be  given  new  life. 
More  (ban  100  years  old,  the  Elm  Street 
school  was  modernized  once  in  I96S  and 
again  in  1977,  when  the  school  was 
decorated  with  graphic  designs  in  bright 
colors  and  Che  interior  altered  to  provide 
an  an  gallery  and  special  classroom 
facilities. 

The  curriculum  at  the  school  weaves 
music,  the  visual  arts,  drama,  dance  and 
creative  writing  through  the  standard 
curriculum.  Kent  Anderson,  curriculum 
coordinator,  explains:  "Where  appro- 
priate, teachers  use  the  arts  to  help  stu- 
dents understand  a  new  idea.  Then, 
there  are  separate  classes  in  the  arts,  and 
they  are  considered  as  important  as 
classes  in  other  subjects.  Finally,  all  the 
arts  are  taught  as  interrelated  subjects 
so  that  children  understand  that  rhythm 
is  present  in  music,  dance  and  poetry, 


Instruction  in  the  graphic  arts  begins  in  kinder^arVen 
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Pupils  in  a  drama  dass  at  theBm  Creative  Arts  School  work  with  a  coach  from  abroad— 
John  Coulias,  chief  drama  adviser  for  the  Somerset  County  (England)  Education  Authority. 


and  that  color  is  imponant  in  painting 
and  in  writing." 

The  an  gallery  in  the  school  helps  uni- 
fy the  curriculum.  Exhibits  are  changed 
every  six  weeks  according  to  different 
themes,  but  whether  the  theme  is 
transponation  or  African  sculpture, 
teachers  and  sludenu  will  use  the  exhibit 
as  the  topic  for  drawing,  writing, 
vocabulary  studies,  and  other  classroom 
activities.  All  teachers  in  the  school  have 
training  in  the  arts;  Anderson  helps 
(hem  find  and  develop  appropriate  ma- 
terials to  use  in  their  classes. 

Is  the  emphasis  on  the  arts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  learning?  Anderson  and 
Jo  Koebcrt,  principal  of  the  Elm  Street 
School,  answer:  "No,  quite  the  re- 
verse." Anderson  cites  a  similar  pro- 
gram in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  which  stu- 
dents improved  their  reading  and  math 
scores  while  participating  in  an  art- 
oriented  curriculum  study.  Koeberi 
adds:  "Our  test  scores  are  very  good.  Of 
Ihe  upper-grade  studenu  tested  last 
year,  90  percent  were  average  or  higher 
in  reading  and  93  percent  were  average 
or  above  average  in  math.  I  don't  think 
we  can  lake  all  the  credit  for  (hat— we 
haven't  been  in  existence  long 
enough— but  I  expect  we  will  maintain 
or  even  improve  test  scores  in  the  com- 
ing years." 

Koeberi  also  credits  the  talent  of  her 
staff  (there  is  already  a  wailing  list  of 
teachers  who  want  to  work  a(  the  Elm 
Street  school)  and  the  atmosphere  of  the 
ba\Vdv[v%  Uself.   "Teachers  like  being 
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here— and  the  children  feel  very  lucky  to 
be  in  this  beautiful  school.*' 

"I  think  we*ve  had  a  positive  influ- 
ence in  the  neighborhood,  too/'  adds 
Koebert.  '*We  have  little  vandalism;  our 
janitor  told  me  he  used  to  have  a  lot  of 
broken  glass  on  the  playground.  Our 
neighbors  are  very  proud  of  the  build- 
ing—and of  our  program." 

•  The  68th  Street  Multi-Language  ele- 
mentary school  (German:  gr.  p-S; 
French:  gr.  p-3;  enr.  187)  is  Milwau- 
kee's answer  to  the  f.l.e.s.  (foreign  lan- 
guage in  elementary  schools)  programs 
that  were  notably  unsuccessful  in 
American  schools  in  the  1960s.  Instead 
of  instructing  children  in  a  foreign 
language  30  minutes  a  day,  however,  the 
68th  Street  school's  approach  is  total 
immersion  in  the  foreign  language  from 
primary  school  (age  four)  through  the 
next  three  years  of  school  so  that  chil- 
dren learn  to  read,  write  and  above  all, 
speak  the  second  language. 

Helena  Anderson,  curriculum  coor- 
dinator and  foreign  language  resource 
person  in  the  school,  says:  "After  the 
first  year,  four-year-old  children  are 
fluent.  Children  often  make  mistakes  in 
grammar  and  they  do  have  to  fumble 
for  vocabulary,  but  they  understand 
everything  they  hear.  By  the  second 
year,  children  are  starting  to  use  the  sec- 
ond language  with  one  another— not  al- 
ways, of  course,  but  when  they  begin  to 
argue  with  each  other  in  German  or 
French,  we  know  we  are  successful." 

After  children  learn  to  read  (at  least 
by  the  second  semester  of  the  first 
grade),  they  are  taught  in  English  for  a 
part  of  the  day  so  that  they  can  learn 
key  differences  between  languages— the 
silent  "e"  that  exists  in  English  but  not 
in  German,  for  example.  The  amount  of 
instruction  in  English  depends  on  the 
subject,  but  it  increases  in  each  grade 
until  the  fifth  grade,  when  English  and 
the  other  language  (French  or  German) 
are  used  about  half-time  each.  Fourth 
grade  math  is  taught  in  English;  and 
technical  terms  are  taught  to  students  in 
both  languages. 

No  matter  which  language  is  used  in 
class,  children  are  tested  in  English  with 
the  rest  of  Milwaukee's  kindergarten, 
third  grade,  and  fifth  grade  students. 
Says  Anderson:  "We  just  received  test 
scores  from  last  year's  third  graders 
who  had  been  in  the  program  only  one 
year.  We  were  very  pleased  to  see  that 
we  were  above  the  city  average  in  every 
subject  and  above  the  national  average 
scores  in  quite  a  few.  Reading  is  never 
difficult;  the  skill  in  one  language  seems 


to  transfer  well  into  the  other." 

Finding  appropriate  materials  in 
French  and  especially  in  German  is  a 
problem,  however.  The  curriculum  at 
the  68th  Street  school  is  the  same  as  in 
other  schools,  so  Anderson  must  adapt 
texts  when  the  foreign  language  mate- 
rials do  not  reflect  the  objectives  of  Mil- 
waukee schools.  "We  do  have  materials 
ordered  from  Germany,"  says  Ander- 
son, "which  we  adapt  wherever  it  is  re- 
quired. Our  French  materials  come 
from  Canada — we've  been  pretty  lucky 
there,  because  many  texts  and  other  ma- 
terials that  are  available  in  English  edi- 
tions are  available  in  French  in  . 
Canada." 

Children  and  teachers  make  up  their 
own  materials,  as  well.  The  child  will 
tell  the  teacher  about  an  experience  he 
or  she  has  had;  the  teacher  will  put  it  up 
on  a  chart  and  the  child  learns  to  read 
using  the  material  he  has  dictated. 

Anderson,  whose  first  language  was 
German,  is  one  of  three  native  speakers 
on  the  teaching  staff;  four  teachers  are 
non-native  speakers  who  have  lived  or 
studied  in  Germany  or  France.  Each 
teacher  has  an  aide;  non-native  speakers 
are  paired  with  aides  whose  native 
tongue  is  either  French  or  German. 

Grades  are  added  each  year  to  the 
68th  Street  school  and  plans  are  afoot  to 
add  more  languages.  Tentatively,  a 
Spanish  program  will  be  introduced 
next  year. 

•  The  Philipp  School  (gr.  k-6;  enr. 
350)  is  one  of  two  "basic  fundamental" 
elementary  schools  with  open  enroll- 
ment. The  program  stresses  academic 
progress  in  the  basic  curriculum:  math, 
language  arts  and  reading.  The  at- 
mosphere at  the  Philipp  school  is  quite 
formal.  Strict  disciplinary  and  dress 
codes  are  enforced:  no  fighting,  smok- 
ing, profane  language  or  disrespect  for 
authority;  neat  clean  clothes — no  T- 
shirts  without  an  outer  shirt,  no  hats  or 
coats  in  classrooms. 

Parents'  active  participation  in  stu- 
dents' education  is  a  must.  Students  are 
given  homework  assignments  three 
nights  a  week  and  parents  must  sign  the 
work.  Parents  also  must  promise  to  set 
aside  a  place  for  students  to  do  their 
homework  and  see  that  the  television  set 
is  turned  off. 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  says  LeRoy 
Freeman,  principal.  "We  get  a  lot  of 
support  from  our  parents.  They  honor 
their  commitments— and  our  p.t.a. 
raised  more  than  $1,400  this  year  for 
special  events  for  the  school." 
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structured  program,  says  Freeman. 
Grades  are  average  or  above  on  citywide 
tests.  He  claims  he  has  few  disciplinary 
problems  because  kids  don't  want  to 
disappoint  their  parents— and,  Freeman 
says,  "I've  got  a  powerful  weapon— the 
telephone." 

The  Philipp  school  was  integrated  in 
its  first  two  years  of  open  enrollment  as 
an  attendance  area  specialty  school.  The 
student  body  this  year  is  predominantly 
black.  Freeman  says,  because  many 
black  parents  prefer  the  concentration 
on  basic  subjects  and  the  orderly,  disci- 
plined tone  of  the  school. 

If  there  was  a  constant  in  the  journal 
interviews  with  the  staffs  of  many  di- 
verse Milwaukee  schools,  it  was  this 
statement:  My  school  is  best  for  my  stu- 
dents; it's  where  their  parents  want  their 
children  to  be — and  it's  the  kind  of 
school  I  like,  too.  "I'm  sold  on  specialty 
schools,"  says  Helena  Anderson.  "In 
this  instance,  desegregation  turned  out 
to  be  a  very  positive  thing  for  Milwau- 
kee." Anderson  clearly  speaks  for  many 
parents,  students  and  teachers  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

Coordinating  all  of  these  choices  for 
parents  is  a  monumental  task,  however. 
Last  fall,  26,000  students  had  to  register 
in  new  schools  (students  already  in  a 
specialty  school  need  not  reregister  until 
they  reach  the  next  level— from  elemen- 
tary to  middle  school,  for  example).  To 
keep  parents  and  students  informed,  the 
school  system  publishes  a  catalog  in 
January,  outlining  the  various  choices 
available  at  every  grade  level.  Through- 
out the  year  meetings  are  held  to  de- 
scribe the  program;  parents  are  invited 
to  visit  schools,  and  members  of  a  citi- 
zens committee  make  home  visits  to  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  each  new  specialty 
school.  Three  enrollment  periods  are 
scheduled  during  February  and  March 
for  the  next  school  year;  if  enrollments 
for  the  special  schools  exceed  capacities, 
students  are  selected  at  random  and 
those  not  accepted  are  placed  on  a  wait- 
ing list. 

"It's  a  lot  of  work  for  us,"  says 
Superintendent  McMurrin,  "but  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  we  are  making 
great  strides  in  creating  new  opportun- 
ities, and  we  are  getting  the  support  we 
need  from  parents  and  the  community. 
We  were  able  to  reduce  taxes  last  year, 
so  we  think  we  are  going  about 
desegregation  in  a  businesslike  way." 
McMurrin  currently  is  absorbed  in  de- 
tails of  a  new  Montessori  elementary 
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Here's  how  to  prevent  fringe  benefits 
from  being  a  black  hole  in  your  budget 


By  Herbert  Bool 

EVEN  if  you  think  you've  searched 
out  every  possible  way  to 
economize  your  operation,  you  proba- 
bly have  overlooked  a  budget  area  that 
accounts  for  as  much  as  10  percent  of 
your  system's  payroll:  fringe  benefits. 
One  reason  they're  not  scrutinized  is 
that  they  seem  so  uncontrollable.  The 
cost  of  health  care  alone  has  risen  more 
than  any  other  item  in  the  consumer 
price  index  (it  has  doubled  since  1950) 
and  shows  no  signs  of  abating.  While  no 
employer  can  hope  to  reverse  what  has 
become  a  national  trend,  there  are  ways 
that  school  boards  can  control  the  costs 
of  medical  insurance  coverage  for 
school  employes — and  in  some  instances 
you  actually  can  cut  costs.  Here're  some 
suggestions: 

1.  Obtain  a  report  on  the  merits  of 
self-insurance. 

Self-insurance  is  a  way  for  school  dis- 
tricts to  provide  employes  with  hospital, 
surgical,  medical,  dental,  disability  or 
death  benefits  without  buying  such  pro- 
tection from  an  insurance  company. 
Any  school  district  can  self-insure  some 
benefits  if  the  right  circumstances  exist. 
Savings  are  possible  because  of  lower 
expenses  and  nonpayment  of  state  in- 
surance premium  taxes — an  entirely 
legal  practice. 

By  using  techniques  like  stop-loss  in- 
surance contracts  or  reinsurance,  self- 
insurance  risks  can  be  limited.  A  stop- 
loss  contract  can  be  a  contingency  poli- 
cy. Think  of  it  as  * 'backup  insur- 
ance"—used  only  when  a  school  district 
has  begun  to  suffer  a  loss  through  pay- 
ment of  benefits.  For  example:  When 
planning  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  a 
school  system  estimates  that  it  will  pay, 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  $500,000  in 
health  insurance  benefits.  Under  its 
budget,  it  can  afford  as  much  as 
$600,000  should  claims  exceed  expecta- 
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tions,  but  $600,000  is  the  limit:  The  dis- 
trict simply  will  not  have  the  funds  to 
pay  health  benefits  beyond  that 
amount. 

One  type  of  stop-loss  insurance  pro- 
vides that  an  insurance  company  would 
pay  all  claims  above  $600,000.  The  pre- 
mium (or  price)  for  such  a  policy  would 
be  low  because  the  expected  level  of 
claims  (based  on  past  experience)  is 
$500,000  and  a  substantial  buffer  exists. 

A  stop-loss  can  be  fixed  at  any  rea- 
sonable point — in  this  case  it  was 
$6(X),000.  In  general,  the  more  risk  the 
insurance  company  is  asked  to  assume, 
the  higher  its  premium  will  be. 

With  proper  planning  and  under  the 
right  circumstances,  the  cost  of  self-in- 
surance combined  with  a  stop-loss  con- 
tract may  be  substantially  less  than  if 
full  coverage  were  bought  from  an  in- 
surance company.  However:  The  issues 
are  complex  and  a  detailed  technical 
analysis  is  recommended. 

2.  Consider  eliminating  insurance 
commissions. 

A  direct  way  to  immediate  savings  is 
not  to  pay  insurance  commissions,  there- 
by immediately  reducing  your  pre- 
miums. In  most  states,  any  group  insur- 
ance policyholder,  including  school  dis- 
tricts, may  instruct  the  insurance  com- 
pany not  to  pay  or  charge  commissions. 
This  is  not  a  special  privilege  of  any 
class  of  group  policyholders. 

The  money  saved  from  nonpayment 
of  commissions  can  be  used  to  retain  in- 
dependent advisers  who  are  paid  direct- 
ly on  a  fee-for-service  basis;  often  these 
fees  are  less  than  the  commissions 
formerly  paid  on  the  insurance  con- 
tracts. If  your  school  system  decides  to 
follow  this  course,  care  should  be  taken 
to  obtain  a  consultant  who  is  experi- 
enced in  cost  containment  procedures, 
as  well  as  qualified  to  offer  advice  on 
the  entire  range  of  benefit  programs. 

3.  Review  the  efficiency  and  economy 
of  benefit  program  administration. 

It  is  important  to  make  sure  that  the 
insurance  companies'  staff  and  facilities 
are  being  fully  utilized  by  the  school  sys- 
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tem.  Most  school  district  benefit  pro- 
grams are  insured  by  regular  insurance 
carriers  and  the  companies  pay  claims 
directly  to  the  group  member.  The  best 
of  programs  wUl  fail  if  administration  is 
inefficient,  if  claims  payments  are  de- 
layed or  are  mistakenly  processed. 
Sometimes  too  many  people  are  in- 
volved with  claims  payments — and  oc- 
casionally too  few  are  assigned.  The  ef- 
ficient administration  of  benefits  has 
more  than  economic  effects,  because 
poorly  organized  administrative  proce- 
dures can  endanger  good  employe 
morale  and  appreciation  for  the  benefits 
program. 

4.  Have  your  system 's  insurance  pro- 
gram analyzed  periodically. 

From  time  to  time  the  system's  em- 
ploye benefit  plan  should  be  reviewed  to 
ensure  that  it  remains  rational  and 
sound  and  meets  the  needs  of  employes. 
The  school  board  also  should  request  an 
annual  update  of  the  benefits  program; 
this  analyzes  insurance  company  ex- 
penses and  reviews  reserves,  retentions, 
rate  renewal  proposals,  and  the  com- 
petitiveness of  the  current  program. 
Periodically,  you  should  consider  open- 
ing the  benefit  program  to  competitive 
bidding. 

Another  part  of  the  benefit  program 
analysis  might  be  a  projection  of  future 
expenses  based  on  current  claims,  trend 
factors  and  known  inflationary  factors 
in  health  care  delivery  systems.  The 
analysis  should  recommend  appropriate 
savings  steps  that  the  school  system 
could  immediately  institute. 

5.  Investigate  new  developments  re- 
lating to  cost  containment. 

When  attempting  to  put  the  lid  on 
spiraling  costs  of  benefits,  school 
boards  should  consider  the  following: 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations 
(H.M.o.s),  the  institution  of  second  sur- 
gical opinion  programs,  pretreatment 
reviews  for  dental  services,  a  system  of 
monitoring  hospital  admissions  for 
medical  necessity  and  appropriate 
length  of  stay,  and  control  programs  to 

(Continued  on  page  43.) 
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A  circuit  breaker  for  dim  bulbs 


You  might  be  able  to  test  teacher 
applicants ,  but  no  board  has  ever 
been  able  to  test  working  teachers 


By  Dan  Levin 

AMONG  your  teachers,  right 
there  next  to  the  competent  pro- 
fessionals and  the  brilliant  instructors, 
are  some  dim  bulbs — let's  just  assume 
that  for  now.  You  want  to  identify  these 
poor  teachers  (so,  at  the  very  least,  they 
can  get  some  basic  training)  and  you  al- 
so want  to  ensure  that  any  new  teachers 
you  hire  are  not  of  the  low  voltage 
variety.  How  do  you  go  about  doing 
that? 

The  first  answer  that  comes  to  mind  is 
to  do  unto  teachers  as  they  do  unto  stu- 
dents: test  them.  Alas,  the  realities  of 
employe  unions  and  the  general  mistrust 
in  the  accuracy  of  tests  make  it  all  but 
impossible  for  most  school  boards  to 
give  teachers  competency  tests. 

"There  is  no  test  conceived  that 
would  be  helpful  in  determining 
whether  teachers  should  continue  to 
teach,"  asserts  John  Sullivan,  director 
of  Instruction  and  Professional  De- 
velopment for  the  National  Education 
Association.  If  an  individual  teacher 
shows   deficiencies   (such   as   sending 
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parents  ungrammatical  notes),  the  prin- 
cipal should  take  up  the  matter  of  inser- 
vice  training  with  the  teacher,  Sullivan 
says.  He  adds:  "A  mass  solution  to  a 
singular  problem  is  not  the  answer. 

Dan  Alexander,  however,  thinks  the 
problem  is  more  mass  than  singular. 
Alexander,  the  president  of  the  Mobile 
(Alabama)  County  School  Board,  has 
embarked  on  a  tenacious  campaign  to 
test  the  system's  2,700  currently  em- 
ployed teachers — and  professional 
staff.  At  a  press  conference  last  year,  he 
read  aloud  a  letter  written  to  a  parent  by 
a  fifth  grade  teacher  who  had  been 
graduated  from  an  Alabama  college 
with  a  master's  degree  in  education.  The 
letter,  Alexander  says,  did  not  contain 
one  grammatically  correct  sentence.  In 
January  of  this  year,  the  school  board, 
stung  by  particularly  low  grades  on  a 
student  minimum  competency  test--53 
percent  of  eleventh  graders  failed  an 
eighth  grade-level  test— and  rising  com- 
munity sentiment  against  social  promo- 
tion, voted  narrowly  to  administer  a 
teacher  test. 

The  Mobile  County  Education  Asso- 
ciation, meanwhile,  would  have  none  of 
this;  its  members  voted  overwhelmingly 


not  to  take  any  test.  In  February,  the 
board  reiterated  its  position  in  favor  of 
an  exam  and  instructed  Superintendent 
Abe  Hammons  to  Hnd  a  suitable  test. 
The  board  also  instructed  Hammons  to 
install  a  new  teacher  evaluation  system, 
part  of  which  stipulated  that  any  teacher 
found  making  grammatical  errors 
would  have  to  submit  an  essay  to  the 
superintendent  for  evaluatiuon.  At  the 
February  meeting,  the  board  also  voted 
to  require  that  all  teacher  applicants 
take  the  National  Teacher  Examination 
(N.T.E.).  (In  Alabama,  teachers  become 
certified  upon  graduation  from  college.) 

Superintendent  Hammons  scoured 
the  educational  establishment  for  the 
proper  examination,  as  did  Alexander, 
but  no  one  would  recommend  a  test  for 
currently  employed  teachers.  Everyone 
said  evaluation  was  the  only  way  to  go. 
But  Alexander  didn't  believe  that: 
"There's  no  reason  to  wait  for  some 
lengthy  evaluation  system  to  determine 
who's  a  good  teacher,"  he  says.  "Two 
plus  two  is  four  no  matter  who  you  ask 
the  question  of." 

The  issue  heated  up:  Alexander  said 
he  would  resign  if  70  percent  or  more  of 
Mobile's  teachers  could  pass  the  n.t.e. 
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He  also  totd  the  journal  that  he's 
"willing  to  bet  my  job  that  500  to  600  of 
our  teachers  won't  be  able  to  pass  the 
eighth  grade  minimum  competency  test. " 

The  teacher  union  brought  up  the  ra- 
cial issue,  charging  that  the  purpose  of 
any  such  test  was  to  weed  out  minori- 
ties. But  the  board  passed  a  policy  that 
stated  for  every  incompetent  teacher  it 
flred,  it  would  hire  a  competent  one  of 
the  same  race.  "Nobody  in  education  is 
willing  to  bite  the  bullet  and  do  some- 
thing drastic  like  this,"  Alexander  says. 

Finally,  in  early  March,  the  board 
backed  down.  One  member  changed  his 
vote;  there  would  be  no  testing  of  cur- 
rently employed  teachers.  Instead, 
Superintendent  Hammons  was  in- 
structed to  fine  tune  his  evaluation  sys- 
tem. If  the  Mobile  School  Board  proved 
anything  during  its  initial  (ough  stand  in 
favor  of  teacher  testing,  it  proved  that 
the  tests  might  be  necessary  but  that 
they  also  are  all  but  politically  Impos- 
sible to  implement.  As  for  testing  teach- 
er applicants:  Mobile  is  the  first  system 
in  Alabama  to  require  thcN.T.E. 

Okay— you  don 'I  think  the  political 
pulse  of  your  board  is  healthy  enough 
for  the  strain  of  a  teacher  testing  fight. 
Even  if  you  sparked  a  debate,  the  union 
would  raise  hell  and  that  would  be  the 
end  of  that.  The  next  question:  Is  il 
necessary  to  test  teacher  applicants  who, 
in  many  cases,  already  have  been  gradu- 
ated from  a  school  of  education  and 
have  received  certification? 

The  answer:  Yes.  Evidence  suggests 
that  people  coming  out  of  teacher  col- 
leges are  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  aca- 


demic ladder  and  you,  of  course,  want 
to  make  sure  your  students  gel  (he  ones 
who  can  climb  highest. 

Unfortunately,  standardized  test 
scores  of  education  majors  are  declining 
faster  thaji  arc  other  students'  scores 
(see  related  story  on  page  37),  according 
to  research  by  Boston  University  Educa- 
tion Professor  W,  Timothy  Weaver, 
That's  reason  enough  to  start  a  discus- 
sion on  the  merits  of  testing  teacher 
applicants— if  the  issue  hasn't  already 
been  raised  by  parents. 

The  inevitable  and  most  difficult 
question  to  settle  will  be:  What  test 
should  be  used  for  teacher  applicants? 

In  Dallas  last  year,  the  school  board 
chose  the  Wesman  Test  published  by  the 
Psychological  Corp.  of  New  York.  It's  a 
60-question  test — 40  verbal  analogies 
and  20  elementary  mathematical  prob- 
lems—and the  publisher  advises  no 
specific  passing  grade.  For  the  purposes 
of  screening  teacher  applicants,  the  Dal- 
las school  board  chose  35  correct  an- 
swers as  the  cutoff  point;  the  test  pub- 
lisher says  "female  clerical  employes" 
can  be  expected  to  score  an  average  of 
3 1 .9  on  the  test.  Another  purpose  of  ad- 
ministering the  Wesman  test,  say  Dallas 
officials,  was  to  compare  results  with 
the  N.T.E.  to  sec  if  there  was  any  correla- 
tion. They  wanted  to  know  if  the  Wes- 
man Test  successfully  could  be 
substituted  for  the  n.t.e. 

But  the  research  became  tainted  when 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  obtained  the 
test  results  through  the  Texas  Open  Pro- 
visions Act  and  in  a  page-one  banner 
headline    proclaimed    that    half    the 


applicants  had  failed  the  test.  More  em- 
barrassing: The  newspaper  gave  the  test 
to  a  score  of  Dallas  prep  school  students 
(who  had  volunteered  to  take  the  exam) 
and  the  students  scored  much  higher 
than  had  the  teacher  applicants. 

Some  of  the  applicants  saw  the  test  as 
a  way  of  eliminating  minorities  from  the 
classroom,  although  the  president  of  the 
local  teacher  union,  herself  black,  did 
not.  Whites  did  score  better  than  did 
blacks  and  Mexican- Americans  (ex- 
tremely high  and  extremely  low  scores 
were  made  by  individuals  from  all 
groups).  However:  No  one  could  fmd  a 
culturally  biased  question  on  the  Wes- 
man test.  Indeed,  the  Classroom  Teach- 
ers of  Dallas,  an  n.e.a.  affiliate,  offered 
only  muted  protest  over  the  test,  simply 
warning  that  the  results  should  not  be 
used  as  the  sole  input  in  hiring  decisions 
(it  never  was  intended  to  be)  and  that 
currently  employed  teachers  should  not 
be  required  to  take  any  test  whatsoever. 

The  N.T.E.,  however,  gets  lower 
marks  from  some  teacher  union  of- 
ficials. The  N.E.A.'s  John  Sullivan  calls 
the  N.T.E.  "culturally  biased,"  saying 
many  states  no  longer  use  the  exam  be- 
cause it  had  the  effect  of  denying  job  ac- 
cess to  minorities. 

A  colleague  of  Sullivan's  disagrees. 
Sam  Ethridgc.  assistant  to  the  executive 
director  of  the  n.e.a..  says:  "The  N.T.E. 
basically  is  a  test  of  a  certain  kind  of  ex- 
posure so  that  people  who  live  in  the 
East  and  who  read  the  New  York  Times 
automatically  know  some  of  the  stuff  in 
there.  I  do  not  think  it  discriminates 
racially,  but  it  docs  discriminate  against 
rural  people." 

Richard  Majetic,  Program  Director 
for  the  N.T.E.  at  Educational  Testing 
Service,  is  particularly  stung  by  Sul- 
livan's assertions  that  the  n.t.e.  is 
biased.  He  points  to  the  minority  group 
committee  that  combed  the  test  several 
years  ago  and  recommended  changes 
that  eventually  became  implemented. 
He  also  maintains  that  interest  in  ihe 
N.T.E.  is  growing  because  of  the  push 
for  teacher  competency.  But  Sullivan 


observes  that  only  a  handful  of  states 
still  require  all  teacher  ceitincation 
candidates  to  take  the  exam.  "And 
they're  all  in  the  South,*'  he  says 
pointedly. 

The  N.T.B.,  says  Majetic,  "measures 
undergraduate  preservice  teacher  train- 
ing." Colleges  use  the  results  to  gauge 
their  effectiveness;  state  departments  of 
education  use  it  for  various  purposes — 
teacher  certification,  for  one — 
and  local  school  systems  use  it  as  jEMir/  of 
the  teacher  selection  process.  Majetic 
emphasizes  that  the  n.t.e.  should  never 
be  used  to  rank  teacher  candidates  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  one  candidate 
over  another,  although  it  appears  that's 
why  Mobile  and  other  school  systems 
require  the  exam  of  all  applicants.  "All 
the  N.T.E.  can  do  is  offer  information 
about  the  knowledge  a  person  pos- 
sesses," he  says.  "It  can  be  used  as  one 
method  in  the  hiring  process." 

N.B.A.'s  Sullivan  and  Ethridge  are 
equivocal  about  testing  to  screen  teacher 
applicants.  They  concede  that  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  for  local  school  systems 
to  administer  a  short  essay  test  to 
applicants  to  weed  out  the  most  flagrant 
grammar  maimers,  but  both  remain  un- 
alterably opposed  to  standardized  tests, 
which,  Sullivan  claims,  "shows  a  lack 
of  faith  in  the  accreditation  and  licens- 
ing systems  in  the  state." 

(Some  school  systems  already  have  re- 
placed faith  with  show-me  attitudes. 
School  systems  in  Connecticut  and  in 
the  suburbs  of  Washington,  D.C.,  for 
example,  use  essay  tests  to  screen  appli- 
cants.) 

Boston  University's  Weaver  says 
school  boards  definitely  should  test 
applicants  somehow  and  that  it's  "not  a 
bad  idea  to  test  teachers  that  have  been 
around  awhile."  But  Weaver,  like  the 
N.E.A.,  warns  of  the  political  ramifica- 
tions of  testing  teachers,  pointing  out 
that  doctors,  lawyers  and  other  profes- 
sionals are  not  retested  after  graduation 
from  college.  "But  come  to  think  of  it," 
he  says,  "I'd  like  to  give  my  doctor  a 
test  every  now  and  then . "  D 


Teacher  diplomas  are  thin  guarantees 

How  do  you  know,  how  do  you  really  know  that  the  teacher  you  just  hired 
won't  turn  out  to  be  a  turkey?  Do  you  honestly  believe  that  a  diploma  from  a 
teacher  college  or  school  of  education  guarantees  that  your  new  employe  knows 
the  essentials  of  English  grammar,  for  example,  and  can  impart  those  basics  to 
students?  Well,  you  shouldn't  and  here's  why:  Many  recent  graduates  of  teach- 
er colleges  or  schools  of  education  are,  in  the  words  of  Boston  University  Edu- 
cation Professor  W.  Timothy  Weaver,  "academic  weaklings." 

And  Weaver  has  data  to  support  his  assertion.  Nationally,  high  school 
seniors  who  indicated  that  they  would  major  in  education  in  college  averaged 
397  on  the  verbal  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (s.a.t.)  in  1976;  the 
national  average  for  all  students  was  431.  The  same  students  scored  429  on  the 
math  section  while  the  national  average  was  472.  Even  more  disturbing:  s.a.t. 
scores  of  education  majors  are  declining  at  a  faster  rate  than  is  the  national 
average  for  s.a.t.  scores. 

Weaver  studied  eight  teacher  colleges  and  found  s.a.t.  verbal  scores 
among  students  there  plummeted  from  472  in  1970-71  to  417  in  1975-76;  the 
national  average  dipped  from  455  to  431  during  the  same  period.  Math  scores 
at  the  same  colleges  dropped  from  506  to  445,  while  the  national  average  went 
from  488  to  472.  And  it's  not  only  the  s.a.t.  that's  declining.  Scores  on  the  Na- 
tional Teacher  Examination  (n.t.e.)  dropped  from  581  in  1969-70  to  561  in 
1974-75. 

Data  from  the  American  College  Testing  Program  (a.c.t.)  reveal  similar 
significant  slippage.  Of  the  19  major  fields  of  study  reported  by  a.c.t.  for  the 
enrolled  freshman  profile  for  1975-76  (84.2  percent  of  all  freshmen  at  1,128 
colleges),  all  education  majors  were  tied  for  17th  place  on  the  math  test  and 
14th  place  on  the  English  test. 

Why  are  education  majors'  test  scores  so  pitiful?  Weaver  attributes  poor 
test  scores,  in  part,  to  the  shrinking  job  market  for  teachers.  Nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion teachers  were  unable  to  find  teaching  jobs  between  1969  and  1975,  says 
Weaver.  This  forced  many  of  the  better  students,  those  with  higher  grades,  to 
consider  other  professions.  Those  without  such  options  (those  with  lower 
grades)  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  education  field. 

Florida  is  one  state  that  recently  has  revised  its  thinking  on  the  issue  of 
teacher  certification  and  testing.  Its  approach  is  interesting  because  it  places  the 
onus  of  teadier  competency  on  the  college  more  than  on  the  individual  student. 
Last  year  a  blue-ribbon  council  identified  23  competencies  that  all  teaching 
candidates  must  have.  (The  competencies  fall  under  headings  such  as  commu- 
nications skills,  basic  general  knowledge,  administrative  skills  and  interper- 
sonal skills).  The  kicker:  For  a  school  of  education  to  receive  accreditation,  80 
percent  of  its  graduates  must  be  able  to  pass  the  precertification  test. 

The  trend  of  the  past  decade  or  so  away  from  written  tests  for  teacher 
certification  seems  to  be  reversing  itself.  At  least  13  states  now  require  some 
sort  of  exam  for  certification  and  several  others  are  moving  in  that  direction. 
State  departments  of  education  in  Oregon,  Michigan,  Virginia  and  New  York 
all  are  studying  the  idea;  legislatures  in  Missouri,  Arizona  and  Colorado  are 
among  several  others  batting  proposals  around.  Georgia  administered  the  first 
round  of  certification  tests  this  school  year,  while  Florida  will  do  so  in  1980.  In 
Arkansas,  the  legislature  liked  the  idea  of  a  competency  test  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation so  much  that  the  House  voted  for  the  idea  84-2,  while  the  Senate 
unanimously  endorsed  the  proposal.  Louisiana,  meanwhile,  now  requires  all 
school  of  education  graduates  to  take  the  n.t.e.  to  receive  certification.  About 
1 ,000  of  the  1978  grads  took  the  exam  last  year;  half  failed. 

Standardized  test  scores,  most  everyone  will  acknowledge,  should  not  be 
the  sole  or  even  preeminent  basis  for  making  hiring  and  employment  decisions. 
But  with  new  teachers'  test  scores  going  from  bad  to  worse  and  with  more  and 
more  indignant  parents  attending  board  meetings  to  read  aloud  embarrassingly 
inept  teachers'  notes,  the  issue  of  leacVvoi  mSx»Mw>Mew^aTO^ievfc^^^^ 
as  urgent  as  the  \ssue  ol  sludtta  mxtCvtwim  wsjro^Vfc^ci ,— \i  ^.- 
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Put  citizens  to  work  wisely 


If  you  help  them  help  you ,  citizens 


MOST  school  people  agree,  at 
least  theoretically,  that  citizen 
involvement  in  public  education  is  a 
good  thing.  But  school  boards  and  super- 
intendents differ  markedly  when  it 
comes  to  putting  that  theory  into  prac- 
tice. School  boards  recognize  more 
readily  that  active  and  informed  citizens 
and  parents  provide  much-needed  sup- 
port for  school  budgets  and  programs; 
indeed,  that  citizens  can  perform  func- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  schools  that 
neither  board  nor  staff  can  accomplish. 
Superintendents  and  school  staff,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  regard  citizens  in 
schools  as  so  many  loose  cannons,  get- 
ting in  the  way  and  wrecking  carefully 
planned  programs. 

The  conflict  is  real,  but  it  is  one  in 
which  the  views  of  the  school  board 
should  prevail— if  only  out  of  en- 
lightened self-interest.  Keeping  lines  of 
communication  open  to  the  public  adds 
to  a  board's  store  of  information  about 
what  is  happening  in  the  schools  and  de- 
creases its  dependency  on  superinten- 
dent and  staff.  And  citizen  involvement 
is  the  board's  best  way  of  legitimizing 
its  decisions  and  creating  new,  powerful 
allies  for  the  school  board. 

Here  are  some  suggestions,  from 
school  systems  and  citizen  committees 
that  have  worked  together  successfully, 
on  how  to  make  citizen  involvement 
work.  Follow  the  first  three  suggestions 
before  launching  a  citizens  committee 
program: 

•  Review  the  way  decisions  are  made 
in  your  school  system.  Before  citizens 
come  into  schools  to  help,  make  sure 
you  know  where  they  can  be  plugged  in. 
Find  out  who  makes  administrative  de- 
cisions, and  at  what  level  they  are  made, 
so  that  you  can  link  citizen  participation 
appropriately.  If  yours  is  a  small  school 
system  or  is  highly  centralized,  one  cen- 
tral citizens  committee  that  represents 
parents  from  each  of  your  schools,  plus 
at-large  members  from  the  community, 
might  suffice.  If  you  have  a  two  or 
three-tiered  school  system  with  subdis- 
tricts  operating  in  different  parts  of  a 
city  or  county,  you  may  find  that  a 
netwof'-      "   ^'itizens    groups    is    pre- 


ferable— perhaps  a  committee  at  each 
school,  plus  area  or  subdistrict  commit- 
tees, plus  a  central  committee  that  in- 
cludes representatives  from  each  of  the 
other  two  levels. 

The  Baltimore  County  (Maryland) 
school  system  (K-12;  enr.  108,000)  set 
up  five  area  citizen  advisory  committees 
to  study  and  make  recommendations 
about  issues  affecting  the  entire  school 
system  and  issues  affecting  specific 
schools.  The  area  committees  hold  hear- 
ings, on  occasion,  so  that  parents  and 
citizens  serving  on  local  school  councils 
can  register  their  opinions  and  have 
them  included  in  the  area  committee's 
recommendations  to  the  school  board. 

•  Survey  your  school  policies,  local 
laws,  and  be  aware  of  ways  citizen 
groups  already  are  involved  in  your 
schools.  For  example:  Title  I  parent  ad- 
visory committees  already  are  working 
in  many  communities  as  a  resuh  of  fed- 
eral law.  In  Florida,  local  school  citi- 
zen committees  already  are  set  up  by  the 
state,  and  California  and  Massachusetts 
require  local  citizen  participation  in  de- 
cisions concerning  certain  areas  of  the 
school  curriculum. 

Take  a  close  look  at  the  organizations 
that  traditionally  work  in 
schools— volunteer  groups  or  the 
P.T.A.— and  find  out  if  there  are  any 
education  committees  of  service  or- 
ganizations (Lions  or  Kiwanis  clubs) 
working  on  special  projects  in  your 
schools. 

Match  the  talents,  interests  and  ener- 
gies of  these  groups  with  the  jobs  that 
your  schools  need  to  have  done.  You 
may  find  that  the  already  existing  parent 
teacher  organization  fulfills  the  role  of  xi 
school  committee  and  that  no  other  is 
needed— or  that  an  existing  citizen  com- 
mittee can  coordinate  and  recruit  school 
volunteers. 

•  Decide  what  kinds  of  help  your 
schools  need.  The  committees  you  set  up 
and  the  level  at  which  they  work  will  be 
determined  by  their  tasks.  If  you  want 
public  involvement  in  your  collective 
bargaining  process,  you  might  want  to 
form  a  systemwide  advisory  committee 
to  review  contracts  with  the  board  and 
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superintendent.  If  school  finance  in 
your  community  has  reached  crisis 
proportions,  you  may  want  to  form  a 
blue-ribbon  committee  of  influential 
and  knowledgeable  people  to  work  on 
the  problem.  San  Francisco  and  Detroit 
offer  examples  of  school  systems  that 
benefited  from  the  work  of  problem- 
solving  citizen  committees. 

In  San  Francisco,  a  number  of  impor- 
tant financial  reforms  were  made — one 
being  a  change  to  permit  purchasing  di- 
rectly by  the  schools  rather  than  going 
through  city  agencies,  a  move  that  saved 
considerable  money.  In  Detroit,  the 
school  system  faced  bankruptcy  and  a 
citizen's  group  working  with  the  super- 
intendent helped  develop  proposals  for 
increased  state  aid  and  new  systems  of 
local  school  funding. 

If  one  of  your  goals  is  to  include  citi- 
zens and  parents  in  the  decision-making 
process  generally,  a  local  school  com- 
mittee is  the  most  appropriate  starting 
level.  You  might  want  the  committee  to 
examine  and  make  recommendations 
about  nonsalary  budget  matters.  Super- 
intendents and  school  staff  may  not  like 
citizens  poking  around  in  schools,  but 
there  should  be  nothing  threatening 
about  a  school  principal  working  with 
citizens  to  decide  whether  to  spend 
money  on  the  school  library  or  on  new 
athletic  equipment.  With  this  kind  of 
citizen  help,  the  school  board  can  pub- 
licize the  school  system's  needs  as  well 
as  make  clear  to  citizens  the  district's 
total  budget  requirements  and  its  many 
constraints. 

Strong  citizens  committees  often  have 
humble  origins.  In  Chattaroy,  Wash., 
the  Riverside  school  system's  citizen  in- 
volvement program  was  started  by 
parents  serving  on  a  committee  with 
school  board  members  and  school  staff 
to  review  applications  for  four  elemen- 
tary teaching  jobs.  Says  Riverside's 
superintendent,  Keith  D.  Cabe:  "This 
process  worked  so  well,  we  expanded 
the  committee's  duties  to  include  staff 
selection  in  the  middle  and  high  schools. 
The  program  has  been  a  great  success." 

Spurred  on  by  the  early  success,  the 
Riverside  school  system  adopted  a  15- 
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will  make  powerful  board  allies 


member  centnl  committee  made  up  of 
three  citizen  reprcsentmtives  from  each 
of  five  subdistricts.  In  turn,  each  of  the 
central  committee  members  acts  as 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  ten  to 
fifteen  members  from  his  district.  The 
subcommittees  study  and  make  recom- 
mendatimis  on  sudi  subjects  as  school 
security,  development  of  tax  levies,  cur- 
riculum, graduation  requirements, 
transportation,  and  district  reorganiza- 
tion. The  central  advisory  conunittee  re- 
views and  passes  on  recommendations 
to  the  school  board. 

One  more  point  can't  be  overlooked: 
The  makeup  of  citizens  who  are  in- 
volved in  committee  work  should  reflect 
all  segments  of  your  population  and,  if 
need  be,  each  school  in  the  community. 
If  there  are  class  and  racial  differences 
in  your  community,  for  example,  these 
should  be  recognized,  and  provisions 
should  be  made  to  include  a  broad  mix 
of  citizens. 

Once  the  committees  are  set  up  and 
ready  to  go  to  work,  these  next  three 
steps  are  crucial: 

•  Be  specific  about  the  commiitee's 
function  and  authority.  The  role  you 
delegate  to  the  citizens'  committee  may 
be  limited  or  broad,  but  it  must  be 
specific.  If  you  are  asking  your  school 
committee  to  participate  in  the  selection 
of  a  new  principal — spell  out  exactly 
what  the  committee's  role  is:  Example: 
''To  nominate  and  interview  three 
candidates  and  make  a  recommenda- 
tion. The  final  decision  will  be  made  by 
school  authorities." 

Nebulous  or  open-ended  directives 
quickly  can  get  school  boards  in  hot 
water.  One  Eastern  school  system  asked 
advisory  councils  to  select  schools  that 
should  be  closed  as  a  result  of  declining 
enrollments.  After  much  debate,  the  is- 
suing of  several  reports,  and  consider- 
able time  and  money,  the  committee 
concluded  what  the  school  board  should 
have  concluded  before  the  committee 
was  established:  Such  decisions  belong 
not  to  citizen  advisory  groups,  but  to 
the  school  board. 

The  National  Committee  for  Citizens 
in  Education  (n.c.c.e.)  is  equally  direct 


on  this  point.  In  describing  the  proto- 
type for  a  local  school  conunittee  made 
up  of  teachers  and  the  principal  along 
with  parents  and  other  citizens,  an 
N.C.C.E.  publication  says:  *Tbe 
principal's  mijor  role  is  initially  to  set 
the  limits  on  what  the  council  can  do 
and  then  to  be  a  participant  in  its  work. 
For  example,  school  budget  limitations 
need  to  be  made  clear  at  the  begiiming. 
.  . .  Similarly,  legal  limitations  must  be 
made  dear." 

•  Provide  5t€jf  support  to  the  com- 
mittee. Such  hdp,  of  course,  should  be 
commensurate  with  the  scope  of  the 
job — ^fuU  time,  part  time,  or  occasional 
one  day  a  week.  Citizen  action  spokes- 
men say  they  need  ''support  that  is  re- 
sponsible to  the  committee,  so  that  dti- 
zen  groups  are  not  dependent  on  or  in- 
fluenced by  the  prindpal  or  superinten- 
dent." Typing  reports,  photocopying 
multiple  documents,  searching  out  and 
compiling  information,  and  seeing  that 
each  committee  member  has  a  copy  of 
the  material  are  all  time-consuming 
tasks.  Even  well-meaning  or  cooperative 
administrators  are  apt  to  put  a  higher 
priority  on  completing  their  own  paper- 
work than  they  are  on  lending  the  com- 
mittee a  hand.  Superintendents  and  ad- 
ministrators who  are  downright  hostile 
or  indifferent  to  citizen  participation 


After  expending 

time  and  energy 

putting  citizens 

to  work,  it  would 

be  dumb  not 
to  listen  to  them. 


can  scuttle  the  school  board  and  com- 
mittee's efforts  by  withholding  such 
support  services.  Clearly*  no  school  sys- 
tem can  ask  dtizen  groups  for  hdp  and 
then  revise  to  provide  the  necessary  ma- 
teriah  and  assistance.  You  might  want 
to  set  up  an  item  in  the  budget  for  sup- 
port services  when  your  board  creates 
the  dtizens  committee;  next  best»  desig- 
nate spedflc  staff  people  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  the  committee  and  notify 
both  staff  and  committee  members  who 
these  people  are  and  what  thdr  re- 
sponsibilities are  to  be. 

•  Provide  access  to  accurate  and  com-' 
plete  information.  Education  is  a  com- 
plicated business  and  school  board 
members,  of  all  people,  know  best  how 
dependent  they  are  on  complete  and  ac- 
curate information.  The  same  applies  to 
dtizens  groups;  withhold  information 
and  you  will  nullify  any  opportunity  the 
group  has  to  contribute  its  expertise  in 
solving  school  problems. 

An  Eastern  school  system  spokesman 
says:  **An  assistant  superintendent  is  as- 
signed to  each  of  our  citizen  committees 
to  attend  all  meetings  and  to  respond  to 
requests  for  speciflc  or  background  in- 
formation on  issues.  We  give  commit- 
tees all  resources  possible— staff  sup- 
port and  any  information  they  re- 
quire—so that  when  groups  give  us  a  re- 
action or  make  recommendations,  we 
feel  confident  in  the  quality  of  that 
group's  response.** 

After  a  school  board  has  expended 
time,  energy  and  political  capital  in  es- 
tablishing and  working  with  a  citizens 
committee,  it  would  be  dumb  not  to  pay 
careful  attention  to  citizens'  recommen- 
dations. If  your  board  does  not  or  can- 
not act  on  all  recommendations,  explain 
your  reasons  in  detail.  You  won't  win 
friends  or  battles  by  ignoring  a  commit- 
tee's decisions— they  will  become  public 
knowledge  sooner  or  later.  School 
boards  that  give  lip  service  to  volunteer 
help  and  then  ignore  citizens'  recom- 
mendations do  so  at  great  risk.  Volun- 
teer groups  may  claim  that  they  have 
been  used  and,  to  paraphrase  an  old 
saw:  Hell  hath  no  fury  like  a  committee 
scorned.  ^^ 
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Uh-oh — more  labels  for  kids 


'Weighted  pupil  plans'  determine  class  size 


By  Barbara  Parker 

SOME  educators  think  they've 
come  up  with  a  way  to  alleviate  the 
more  severe  problems  of  overcrowded 
classes  without  reducing  class  size.  That 
seeming  impossibility  is  accomplished 
through  something  called  the  "weighted 
pupil  plan/*  a  method  for  determining 
how  a  school  system's  available  re- 
sources (usually  teacher  aides)  should  be 
distributed  among  classroom  teachers. 
The  weighted  pupil  plan  is  receiving  an 
enthusiastic  reception  from  some  board 
members,  administrators,  and  teachers; 
at  least  two  local  teacher  unions  are  so 
enthralled  with  the  idea  that  they've 
kicked  in  funds  to  make  it  a  reality. 

Drawbacks?  The  weighted  pupil  plan 
does  smack  heavily  of  an  additional 
layer  of  labels  stuck  on  children,  and 
there's  been  some  concern  about  the 
whole  idea  of  '^weighting"  children  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  more  help  for 
teachers. 

Weighting  plans  are,  however,  grow- 
ing in  popularity  and  it's  not  unlikely 
that  your  board  will  soon  be  faced  with 
a  proposal  to  start  one  of  the  plans  in 
your  school  system.  Should  you  go 
along  with  it?  To  help  make  up  your 
mind,  take  a  look  at  how  plans  are 
working  out  in  these  systems  that  al- 
ready have  put  them  into  operation. 

There  are  several  variations  of  the 
weighted  pupil  plan  being  implemented 
in  school  systems  throughout  North 
America,  but  basically  the  plan  works 
like  this:  At  contract  time,  teacher 
union  officials  and  school  board  nego- 
tiators agree  on  a  class  size  relief  for- 
mula to  assist  teachers  who  can  demon- 
strate that  there  are  special  classroom 
problems  that  merit  special  attention.  A 
teacher  can  demonstrate  that  he  needs 
assistance— usually  in  the  form  of  a 
classroom  aide — by  using  the  predeter- 
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mined  "weighting  factors"  that  have 
been  written  into  the  contract.  The 
weighting  formula  takes  into  account 
not  only  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  a 
class,  but  also  the  number  of  students 
whose  special  handicaps,  problems  or 
abilities  compound  the  effects  of  class 
size  for  the  teacher. 

Generally,  weighting  is  assigned  on  a 
scale  of  1.0  (for  "normal  functioning") 
to  2.5  (for  "disruptive  students"  and 
others  requiring  increased  amounts  of 
individual  time  and  attention).  If  the 
class's  combined  "weight"  is  more  than 
the  board's  specified  maximum  class 
size,  then  the  teacher  can  request  assist- 
ance (see  accompanying  story  on  page 
42).  For  example:  A  teacher  with  three 
physically  handicapped  students,  two 
non-English  speaking  students,  one  ac- 
celerated learner,  and  one  child  with  a 
learning  disability  in  a  classroom  of  28 
children  might  claim  he  teaches  a 
"weighted"  class  of  39.  Under  the  plan, 
this  would  be  reason  enough  for  the 
teacher  to  ask  for  help— particularly  if 
board  policy  specifies  a  maximum  class 
size  of  28. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the 
teacher  is  assured  that  his  request  for 
assistance  will,  at  the  very  least,  be  con- 
sidered. Determining  if  and  how  it  will 
be  acted  on  is  a  separate  and  multistep 
process.  It  works  like  this: 

In  the  Lodi  (California)  and  Denver 
school  systems,  teachers  requesting  as- 
sistance must  complete  a  class  size  relief 
application  form  that  first  is  submitted 
to  the  school  building  committee,  a 
group  that  exists  in  most  school  systems 
that  are  unionized.  The  committee 
works  directly  with  the  school  principal 
(or  his  designee)  in  screening 
applications  for  class  size  relief  assist- 
ance. The  teacher  must  include,  in  the 
application,  the  total  number  of  stu- 
dents in  the  class,  a  detailed  calculation 
of  the  class's  combined  "weight,"  and 
recommended  solutions  for  the  class 
size    problem.    Some    comm\Uce-su%- 


gested  solutions  then  are  considered: 
long-term  substitute  assistance,  teacher 
aides,  extra  individual  learning  materi- 
als, schedule  adjustments.  The  school 
principal  and  the  school  building  com- 
mittee also  discuss  teacher  applications 
and  possible  solutions  at  the  local  build- 
ing level:  on-site  resources,  schedule 
changes,  faculty  reassignments. 

If  these  solutions  don't  seem  accept- 
able, or  if  other  help  is  needed,  the 
teacher's  request  then  is  turned  over  to 
the  system's  class,  size  committee.  In 
Denver,  this  committee  is  composed  of 
five  teachers  and  five  administrators 
and  it's  this  committee's  task  to  review 
all  requests  and  determine  which  re- 
quests will  be  met  and  how  the  problems 
are  to  be  solved.  This  committee's  de- 
cisions then  are  passed  back  down  to  the 
local  school  building  committees,  prin- 
cipals and  individual  teachers.  The 
school  system's  class  size  committee  has 
the  responsibility  of  notifying  the  per- 
sonnel department  of  its  decisions  and 
listing  the  amount  of  money  to  be  al- 
located for  implementing  the  commit- 
tee's suggestions.  Funds  for  this  pro- 
gram are  charged  against  the  class  size 
program  budget,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
negotiated  contract. 

In  Denver,  the  annual  class  size  relief 
budget  is  $740,(X)0,  a  figure  that  hasn't 
changed  since  1977  when  the  plan  first 
went  into  effect.  Where  did  the  money 
come  from?  Denver  teadiers  allocated 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  stipulated 
salary  increases  to  make  up  the  budget. 
Joseph  Brzeinski,  superintendent  of  the 
Denver  public  schools  and  Robert 
Gould,  chairman  of  the  system's  class 
size  committee,  admit  that  other  teacher 
groups  may  not  be  willing  to  kick  in 
money  for  a  class  size  relief  budget.  And 
there's  little  doubt  that  the  Denver 
union  has  taken  some  flak  from  other 
locals  for  their  willingness  to  support 
the  program,  but  Gould  adds:  "Our 
attitude  is  that  it's  our  money  and  we've 
cho&^tv  vo  allocate  it  in  a  way  that  will 
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help  our  kids  while  it's  helping  our 
teachers." 

Both  Gould  and  Brzeinski  say  the 
plan  is  "a  phencnnenal  success  .  .  . 
largely  due  to  teacher-administrator  co- 
operation." The  former  chairman  of 
the  Denver  class  size  committee,  Robert 
Anderson,  says  the  committee's  excel- 
lent working  relationship  is  due  to  the 
fact  that— from  the  beginning— its 
members  "quickly  got  beyond  the  stage 
of  thinking  only  about  who  is  sitting  on 
which  side  of  the  bargaining  table." 

EUerth  Larson,  superintendent  of  the 
Lodi  (California)  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict, says  that  using  the  weighted  pupil 
plan  as  a  way  to  provide  class  size  relief 
has  worked  "extremely  well"  in  his  sys- 
tem. Administratively,  the  plan  took 
longer  to  establish  than  he  and  the  class 
size  committee  had  anticipated.  The  rea- 
sons: Teachers  at  Hrsl  were  skeptical 
about  the  commitment  of  school  of- 
fldals  to  meet  their  needs  and  some 
teachers  balked  at  the  paperwork  in- 
volved. But  those  who  created  the  plan 
point  out  that  the  detail  involved  in 
making  the  weighted  pupil  process  work 
is  intentional:  "It  is  not  a  plan  to  be  en- 
tered into  lightly  .  .  .  and  a  responsible 
use  of  the  funds  dicutes  a  serious  ef  fon 
t^  all  involved." 

Larson  says  there  have  been  no  indi- 
cations that  the  process  has  been  abused 
either  by  teacher  or  administrators.  "At 
first  we  were  rather  suspicious  of  some 
principals  who  might  have  'heavily 
weighted'  some  of  their  class  lisu  to 
justify  additional  aid  for  their  schools. 
But  I  don't  think  our  suspicions  were 
founded;  it  is,  however,  something  that 
you  have  to  be  on  the  lookout  for." 
Denver's  Robert  Could  agrees  and 
adds:  "It's  part  of  the  class  size  commit- 
tee chairman's  job  to  visit  each  school 
where  special  assistance  has  been  re- 
quested (and  granted)  to  be  sure  the  as- 
sistance is  being  provided  for  the  spe- 
cific area  it  was  Intended."  (In  Denver 
the  chairman  of  Ihe  class  size  committee 
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is  released  from  teaching  responsibilities 
to  oversee  the  program.) 

The  weighted  plan  was  created  in 
Lodi  in  1975,  and  the  Lodi  plan  was  the 
model  adopted  by  the  Denver  schools. 


In  Lodi,  the  class  size  relief  program 
had  an  annual  budget  of  SIOO.OOO  until 
Proposition  13  budget  cuts  were  made. 
Since  then,  the  class  size  relief  budget 
has   been   slashed   back    to   S20,000. 


"Barely  enough  for  us  to  do  anything," 
says  Ellerth,  "but  then,  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  suffering  and  we're  having  to  do 
what  we  can  with  what  we've  got." 

The  Denver  committee  conducted  a 
survey  last  year  of  teachers,  administra- 
tors, principals  and  teacher  aides  (who 
were  hired  as  a  resuh  of  the  weighted 
pupil  plan)  to  see  how  everyone  thought 
the  plan  was  working.  All  groups  in- 
volved gave  the  plan  high  marks.  Den- 
ver's Superintendent  Brzeinski  can't  say 
enough  good  things  about  the  plan  (and 
his  system's  class  size  committee).  "It's 
as  highly  praised  by  the  school  board, 
principals  and  administrators  as  it  is  by 
the  teacher  union.  Because  of  it — and 
the  cooperation  among  all  groups 
—we've  been  able  to  provide,  more  help 


for  the  kids  in  the  system  who  really 
need  it." 

Robert  Gould  offers  a  note  of  caution 
for  any  school  system  planning  to  start 
their  own  class  size  relief  program  based 
on  the  weighted  plan  formula: 
"Avoid— at  all  costs— the  pitfalls  of 
labeling  students.  Nowhere  do  we  keep 
records  of  how  individual  students  are 
weighted.  How  a  teacher  weights  a  stu- 
dent one  year  never  is  passed  on  to  an- 
other teacher.  The  process  starts  over 
each  year  and  only  those  teachers  who 
need  additional  assistance  ever  get  in- 
volved in  the  process  at  all.  And  even- 
then,  they  use  the  form  provided  and 
never  use  the  students'  names." 

Joe  Ballard  of  the  Council  for  Excep- 
tional  Children   thinks   the  weighted 


These  *  weighting  labels' 
determine  class  size 

Here's  how  the  weighted  pupil  plans  described  in  the  story  beginning  on  page 
40  work:  A  teacher  who  wants  assistance  because  of  a  particularly  difficult 

situation  (a  lot  of  kids  in  the  class  have  special  needs,  for  example)  fills  out 
something  called  a  composition  analysis  form.  (Only  teachers  who  request  help 
have  to  fill  out  the  form.)  What  the  teacher  does,  basically,  is  assign  a  weighted 
factor  to  each  student  and  then  add  ail  these  factors  to  get  the  "weighted  class 
size"— and  that  number  might  be  considerably  higher  than  the  actual  number 
of  children  in  the  class.  If  the  weighted  class  size  is  higher  than  the  maximum 
class  size  established  by  the  school  board,  for  example,  the  teacher  may  be 
qualified  to  receive  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  teacher  aide. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  types  of  weighting  factors  being  used: 

Weighted  factor  1.0:  Average  kids  and  kids  who  don't  particularly  want  to 
be  in  school  but  who  don't  disrupt  the  class. 

Weighted  factor  1.5:  Bilingual  children  who  are  achieving  below  grade  level 
and  who  need  special  help  because  of  poor  command  of  their  languages;  gifted 
children  who  need  special  materials  and  activities;  children  who  read  below 
grade  level  and  need  special,  individual  assistance;  children  of  limited  academic 
ability  who  need  specially  designed  assignments  and  materials;  transient  stu- 
dents whose  arrivals  and  departures  throughout  the  school  year  require  that  the 
teacher  do  additional  assessments,  forms,  record  keeping. 

Weighted  factor  2.0:  Students  whose  behavior  is  so  disruptive  that  the  teach- 
er constantly  must  give  them  special  attention;  students  whose  rate  of  develop- 
ment in  mental,  social  and  academic  areas  is  one-half  to  three-fourths  that  of 
average  students;  students  with  serious  learning  disabilities  in  language,  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing  and/or  arithmetic. 

Weighted  factor  2.5:  Children  of  average  or  above  average  intelligence  who 
have  been  labeled  "educationally  deprived"  and  who  are  functioning  below 
grade  level  and  are  awaiting  testing  for  possible  placement  in  special  education 
classes;  children  who  have  been  certified  for  but  exempted  from  special  educa- 
tion classes;  children  who  have  been  returned  to  the  regular  classroom  from 
special  education  programs;  emotionally  disturbed  children  whose  behavior 
disrupts  the  classroom;  non-English-speaking  children  who  have  not  been  re- 
ferred for  special  help.~B.p. 


pupil  plan  is  a  solid  approach:  "It's  a 
way  to  provide  support  services  for  the 
teachers  and  students  who  need  them. 
Our  position  is  that  additional  help 
must  be  provided  for  teachers  so  that 
they  can  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
exceptional  children  being  placed  in 
their  classrooms." 

Proposals  such  as  the  weighted  pupil 
plan  will  draw  increased  attention  from 
school  board  members  and  teacher 
unions  because  of  P.L.  94-142,  the  fed- 
eral "mainstreaming"  law  that  places 
increased  numbers  of  physically  and 
emotionally  handicapped  children  in 
classrooms.  With  little  money  available 
in  most  school  systems  for  increased 
teacher  salaries,  unions  and  school 
boards  may  turn  their  collective  bar- 
gaining attention  to  relieving  a  teacher's 
class  size  burden.  So  far,  more  than  800 
requests  for  information  about  the  pro- 
gram have  been  received  by  the  Lodi 
and  Denver  systems.  (Robert  Gould, 
chairman  of  the  Denver  class  size  com- 
mittee, will  be  happy  to  answer  ques- 
tions about  the  weighted  pupil  plan. 
You  can  write  to  him  at:  Denver  Public 
Schools  Class  Size  Committee,  900 
Grant  St.,  Denver  80203.  Phone: 
303/837-1000,  ext.  2382.) 

In  this  early  flush  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  weighted  pupil  plan,  claims  of  safe- 
guards against  labeling  abuses  are 
readily  accepted.  But  some  educators 
say  that  the  educational  labeling  used  in 
schools  is  inherently  suspect  because  it's 
a  way  of  finding  something  "wrong" 
with  children  to  explain  away  short- 
comings of  teachers  or  schools  in  gen- 
eral: A  teacher  can't  handle  exuberant 
Johnny,  so  Johnny  suddenly  becomes 
"hyperactive" — see,  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  Johnny,  not  the  teach- 
er, all  along.  If  labeling  school  children 
is  inherently  detrimental,  so  are 
weighted  pupil  plans. 

Educators  who  take  a  middle  ground 
and  say  that  some  labeling  of  students  is 
necessary  and,  with  proper  safeguards, 
can  be  helpful  still  have  to  watch  against 
well-intentioned  weighted  pupil  plans 
becoming  abused  when  put  into  wide- 
spread practice:  If  a  harried  Ms.  Jones 
needs  two  more  points  to  be  qualified 
for  a  teacher  aide,  will  Suzie  (who  has  a 
reading  problem  that  might  be  solved 
with  some  intensive  but  relatively  short- 
termed  help  from  Ms.  Jones)  suddenly 
acquire  a  chronic  learning  disability? 

Final  judgments  on  the  weighted 
pupil  plan  probably  will  be  determined 
by  how  well  school  officials  handle  the 
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The  contrart  carrot 

(Contmutdfrom  page  28.) 
from  superintendents  was  (understand- 
ably) heavy  and  to  a  large  measure  sup- 
ported long-term  contracts.  A  be- 
leaguered Nebraska  superintendent  says 
he  favors  three-year  contracts  because 
of  the  nature  of  board-superintendent 
relations:  "Most  superintendents  are 
constantly  under  pressure  to  resign  from 
one  or  more  disgruntled  board  mem- 
bers. Three  years  of  security  tends  to 
give  a  superintendent  a  fair  chance  to 
succeed  while  still  giving  the  board  a 
reasonable  amount  to  buy  out  for 
contract  termination." 

A  superintendent  from  Illinois  and 
one  from  Indiana  agree  that  a  longer 
contraa  is  most  important  during  the 
first  years  a  superintendent  serves  with  a 
school  system.  "I  asked  for— and  re- 
ceived—a contract  that  gave  me  four 
years  to  set  up  and  get  my  programs 
working,"  the  Illinois  superintendent 
says.  "After  that  'protected'  time  is  up, 
then  I'm  willing  to  take  my  chances 
from  year  to  year." 

"The  long-term  contraa  is  insurance 
that  a  school  system  will  be  provided 
with  constant  leadership."  says  a  New 
Jersey  superintendent,  and  a  Peimsyl- 
vania  superintendent  boasts:  "I  have 
completed  a  four-year  and  a  five-year 
term  and  have  just  been  given  another 
five-year  contraa.  I  think  this  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  school  system,  and  the 
school  board  must  agree." 

A  Missouri  school  superintendent 
adds:  "Boards  expect  the  superinten- 
dent to  have  good  judgment  so  give  the 
guy  a  long-term  contract.  After  all,  how 
many  school  board  members  have  ever 
resigned  for  errors  in  /An'/- judgment?" 

While  the  vast  majority  of  school 
superintendents  voted  for  three,  four, 
or  even  five-year  contracts,  a  handful  of 
"rugged  individualists"  among  our  re- 
spondents say  they  don't  need  contracts 
at  all.  A  Montana  superintendent  re- 
ports: "I  don'i  want  a  contract.  I've 
been  in  administration  for  26  years  and 
when  the  school  board  doesn't  agree 
with  my  plans  it's  time  for  me  to  leave. 
A  contraa  would  just  get  in  the  way." 
A  superintendent  from  central  Ohio 
agrees:  "Even  though  1  selected  the 
choice,  favoring  one-year  contracts,  1 
sincerely  believe  that  a  superintendent 
should  work  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
board,  meaning  no  contract  other  than 
iOdaysnolice." 


Controlling  fringes 

(Conllnued/rom  page  3^.1 
cope  with   hypertension,   obesity,   al- 
cohol abuse  and  smoking.  These  are  im- 
portant considerations  for  any  school 
system  regardless  of  size. 

The  H.M.O..  which  might  cui  health 
care  costs  from  10  to  20  percent,  pro- 
vides comprehensive,  prepaid  health 
care  to  a  voluntarily  enrolled  group. 
The  underlying  premise  of  h.m.o.s:  pre- 
vention of  medical  problems  is  both 
good  medicine  and  good  economics. 
(h.u.o.s  have  an  excellent  record  for 
keeping  hospital  stays  short  and  holding 
costs  to  a  minimum.) 

The  value  of  second-surgical  opinion 
programs  can  be  seen  from  recent 
studies  that  have  shown  that  from  15  to 
3S  percent  of  elective  surgery  either  is 
unnecessary  or  can  be  treated  nonsur- 
gically.  (It  has  been  estimated  that  each 
procedure  noi  performed  in  a  hospital 
can  generate  an  average  savings  of  over 
$3,000.) 

Programs  to  control  hypertension, 
obesity,  alcoholism  and  smoking  can 
pay  for  themselves  in  time  through  the 
alleviation  of  excessive  hospitalization 
and  medical  care  services  and  unused 
sick  leave  days. 

6.  Consider  ike  joint  purchase  of  in- 
surance with  other  systems. 

Insurance  adminisiraiion  costs,  like 
those  of  many  other  products,  are 
"decremental":  the  larger  the  group, 
the  smaller  the  percent  of  premium  al- 
located to  administrative  costs.  It  is  also 
true  that  the  larger  the  group,  the  more 
influence  the  policyholder  has  with  the 
insurer.  And,  the  larger  the  group,  the 
fewer  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the 
benefits  or  the  underwriting  conditions. 
(Such  restrictions  might  include  long 
waiting  periods,  a  ceiling  on  major 
medical  benefits,  or  the  imposition  of 
clauses  restricting  payments  for  pre- 
existing conditions.) 

A  number  of  small  or  moderate  size 
school  districts  could  consider  the  joint 
purchase  of  group  insurance  for  bene- 
fits they  would  provide  in 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  ruli 
ing  how  to  combine  i 
or  group  insurance  arrangemeni 
existing  arrangements  involve  ju 
school  systems,  and  there 
where  there  is  a  statewide 
trust"  for  school  systems.  Competent 
advice  should  be  enlisted  belOTc  esvaJo- 
lishing  a  joint-purchase  piosTaim.        O 


iiitrodticea 

Heidelbergerto 

ahambttrge£ 

When  you  host  a  student  lor  one 
year  white  he  attends  high  school  in 
your  community,  you  can  experience 
an  exchange  ol  learning  and 
teaching  on  new  inlemational  levels 

Every  hosting  AFS  family  gets  a 
chance  lo  introduce  our  American 
way  oi  hie  to  a  foreigner 

For  more  information  write  lo  AFS 
International  Intercullural  Programs. 
313  E  43rd  Street.  NY.  NY  lOOP.Or 
oil!  tell  Ir-e  (SOO*  S:'?  ?777  In  nonda 

AFS  Internatk»nal  Exchaogn 
fin:  n^  school  students. 


We  provide  the  studenls  You  [.'^■ivi,l.>  the  love 
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Chasing  defaulters 

IConlinued  from  page  23.) 
the  "Collection  Olympics,"  win  points 
for  each  defaulter  they  sign  up  and 
bonus  points  if  ihey  caich  up  with  the 
6,700  government  workers  who've  neg- 
lected to  pay  their  present  boss  for  his 
previous  generosity,  (h.e.w.  officials 
admit  that  more  than  200  defaulters 
work  within  their  department.) 

Leo  Kornfeid,  deputy  h.e.w,  com- 
missioner for  education  for  student  fi- 
nancial assistance,  estimates  that  the 
special  Olympics  "are  whittling  away  at 
the  backlog  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000 
cases  a  month,"  and  thai  the  loan  de- 
faults of  federal  workers  "has  just 
about  been  resolved."  In  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1979,  h.e.w.  bounty 
hunters  collected  S7  million.  (The  San 
Francisco  regional  office  of  h.e.w.  col- 
lected a  record  SI  million  in  January 
alone— more  than  it  recouped  during  all 
of  last  year.) 

h.e.w.  Secretary  Joseph  Califano  is 
taking  more  than  a  passing  interest  in 
how  his  employes  play  the  game:  Ac- 
cording to  the  Olympics  newsletter.  The 
Collection  News,  the  Secretary  n 
the  results  and  folio* ^'.t*.'TC-d«(^'^  - 


The  WbRD  Processor 

ThatTeaches  Schools 

A  Lesson  In  Economics. 

Schools  are  businesses.  And  like  most  businesses  they  have  to  run  under  tight  budgets  planned  a  year  or 
so  in  advance.  Unfortunately,  as  a  year  progresses  a  budget  can  cut  down  on  a  school's  productivity. 
How  can  you  increase  efficiency  without  increasing  your  budget? 
One  way  is  with  the  Olivetti  TES  501  word  processor. 

rr  WONT  COST  much  to  enroll  the  5ors  services. 

The  501  is  as  inexpensive  as  machines  that  only  do  standard  word  processing  functions,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  retyping.  At  the  same  time,  it  incorporates  other  capabilities  found  on  machines  that  cost  much  more. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BEFORE 
THE  BIDS  EVEN  COME  DM. 

Information  retrieval  capabilities  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  bid  specifications  and  purchase  orders- 
A  list  of  vendors  a  school  regularly  uses  can  be  logged  in  the  system.  When  a  school  is  ready  to  purchase 
a  particular  item,  bids  will  automatically  be  sent  out  to  appropriate  suppliers. 

After  a  vendor  is  chosen,  the  501  will  prepare  a  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  purchase  order. 
It'll  save  time,  so  you'll  save  money. 

THE  501  WILL  EXPAND  YOUR  CURRICULUM. 

The  501  comes  with  everything  you  need  to  teach  a  course  about  the  501.  Like  books  that  explain  how 
to  plan  the  course.  Manuals  for  the  students.  And  flip  charts  for  classroom  instniction. 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration,  or  more  information,  write  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America, 
Word  Processing  Division,  500  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10022. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  what  the  Olivetti  TES  501  can  do  for  schook,  you'll  know  we're  at  the  head 

ofourcbss      OlIWOUl 

The  world's  best  designed 
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Because  life  conies  first... 

EVERYSCHOOl  BUS  SHOUU  HAVE 
LARGE  WINDOW  ESCAPE  OPENINGS 


Today's  children  are  larger  than  ihey  were  when  tra- 
ditionally built  school  buses  were  designed.  Obvi- 
ously, the  9-inch-deep  window  openings  of  ordinary 
school  buses  are  much  too  small  to  permit  rapid  exit  of 

the  many  larger  students  currently  being  transported. 

The  Wayne  Lifeguard  School  bus  is  different.  It  has 
windows  specially  designed  to  provide  escape  open- 
ings big  enough  for  today's  needs— openings  12  in- 
ches deep  for  fast  escape  in  event  of  an  accident. 
Lifeguard's  bottom  sash  is  higher  tix),  to  discourage 
children  from  putting  their  heads  and  arms  out  win- 


dows when  there  is  no  emergency.  Lifeguard's  win- 
dows are  also  33%  larger  than  those  of  ordinary  buses, 
to  provide  much  greater  visibility  for  the  driver. 

It's  all  a  matter  of  passenger  survival.  Will  your  next 
school  buses  have  large  window  escape  openings? 

<j^^  Wayne  Corporation 


AN  INDIAN  HeAO 


(For  details,  circle  23  on  reply  card.) 


the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  Should  boards  deal  in  real  estate? 


By  deed  or  by  circumstance,  some 
school  systems  find  themselves  owning 
valuable  real  estate.  School  boards  in 
some  Southern  states,  for  example,  were 
deeded  and  now  own  property  that  con- 
tains natural  gas  or  oil  wells.  Other 
school  systems  have  traded  closed 
school  buildings  for  valuable  property 
in  other  parts  of  the  system.  In  the  Mid- 
west, some  school  systems  own  and  suc- 
cessfully manage  farmland;  urban 
school  systems  often  own  nonschool 
real  estate.  While  people  may  criticize 
such  financial  holdings,  others  point  out 
that  owning  property  or  real  estate  may 
improve  a  school  system's  finances  and 
thus  translate  into  lower  tax  rates  for 
private  homeowners. 

Our  question  for  this  month's  Ballot 
Box:  "Should  school  boards  become  in- 
volved in  noneducation  real  estate  in- 
vestment and  management?" 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  closely  reflects  your 
opinion  and  circle  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  postage-paid  card  facing 
page  44.  Please  select  one  answer,  but 
add  your  comments  in  the  space  pro- 
vided on  the  card.  Results  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  July  journal. 


A.  Schools  are  tax-supported  institu- 
tions and  should  remain  so.  Our  job 
concerns  public  education,  learn- 
ing—not real  estate  management. 

B.  We  don't  have  a  right  to  speculate 
with  taxpayer  money,  but  we  do  have  an 
obligation  to  utilize  our  resources  the 
best  way  possible.  That  means  if  we  can 
trade  a  closed  school  building  in  one 
part  of  town  for  land  or  commercial 
buildings  in  another,  we  should. 

C.  School  boards  should  examine 
state  law  and  then  be  conservative  when 
trying  to  make  money  for  schools  with 
available  resources.  School  business  of- 
ficials should  keep  their  eyes  open  for 
potential  real  estate  transactions  that 


may  benefit  the  school  system,  and  the 
value  of  property  should  be  one  of  the 
criteria  used  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
sell  a  school. 

D.  School  boards  should  be  aggres- 
sive and  innovative  in  handling  a  school 
system's  resources.  School  boards 
should  look  for  help— from  volunteers 
who  know  property  and  real  estate  man- 
agement, or  from  expert  financial  con- 
sultants—to help  set  up  and  manage  a 
sophisticated  property  investment  pro- 
gram. School  boards  might  even  set  up 
nonprofit  corporations  (where  state 
laws  allow)  to  manage  and  direct  fi- 
nances outside  of  the  operating  and 
capital  budget. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school  lead- 
ers from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot  Box 
section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  45.  Mark  your  choice  by 
letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail — we've  paid  the  postage.  You  need 
not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identify 
yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a  com- 
ment or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collective 
opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  July  journal. 


Finding:  Board  members  are  politicians — sort  of 


School  board  members  may  not  view 
themselves  as  full-fledged  politicians, 
but  a  plurality  of  respondents  to  our 
March  Ballot  Box  question  say  they 
were  elected  to  office  to  serve  their  con- 
stituents' wishes. 

The  question  for  March  was:  "How 
political  should  school  board  members 
be?"—  and  the  response  shows  a  deep 
split  between  those  board  members  who 
seek  some  kind  of  political  involvement 
and  those  who  want  to  avoid  politics  at 
all  cost. 

Thirty-nine  percent  of  the  voters  say 
they  recognize  that  active  board  mem- 
bers, representing  the  needs  of  con- 
stituents, actually  get  things  done.  One 
school  board  member  (who  also  works 
as  a  school  business  manager)  says:  "I 
stand  on  both  sides  of  the  fence.  Board 
jnemhers  have  got  to  listen  to  and  act 
iz/Kx/j  i/je  needs  of  the  voters.  If  this  is 
^/ns  a  pn//fic/an,   then  so  be  it, "  A 


Montana  board  member  says:  "We 
can't  operate  in  a  vacuum.  Maybe 
school  affairs  once  were  apolitical;  but 
no  more." 

Running  a  close  second — and  high- 
lighting the  split  in  thinking  among  our 
respondents— was  the  statement  that 
board  members  should  avoid  partisan 
political  involvement.  A  New  Hamp- 
shire school  board  member  says: 
"School  board  members  are  elected  on 
their  abilities  to  serve  the  public  and 
help  improve  schools.  Politics  is  a  great 
temptation,  but  at  all  costs  must  be  left 
behind."  A  brief  "amen"  to  that  state- 
ment came  from  a  midwestern  board 
member. 

A  large  number  of  school  superinten- 
dents were  among  the  19  perceot  that 
stated  boards  of  education  should  act 
like  political  bodies,  but  without  an 
overriding  political  dogma.  "Debate 
and  close  examination  should  be  a  pan 


f^7 


of  every  school  board's  role,  but  this  de- 
bate should  not  break  down  into  politi- 
cal factionalism,"  suggests  a  Wisconsin 
school  board  member.  Another  Mid- 
west board  member  states:  "I  know  we 
have  to  deal  with  issues,  but  we  don't 
dare  represent  any  given  portion  of  the 
public.  We  represent  children." 

Ten  percent  of  our  respondents,  how- 
ever, say  they  are  ready  to  leap  out  of 
the  closet  and  declare  themselves  as 
politicians.  "With  increased  pressures 
for  public  schools  to  perform,  the  only 
way  we  can  survive  is  to  fight  for  our 
share  of  the  pie,"  one  Northeast  board 
member  says.  A  California  board  mem- 
ber adds:  "The  myth  of  the  nonpolitical 
school  board  member  flew  out  the  win- 
dow with  the  age  of  the  'poor  but  dedi- 
cated' teacher.  It's  a  real  world  and 
school  board  members  must  be  strong 
and  willing  to  battle  if  public  education 


in  small-group  student  transportation 


The  comments  of  passengers,  drivers  and  mechanics  fall  like 
music  on  your  ears  when  you  solve  small-group  student 

transportation  problems  with  the  sweetest  duet  on  wheels— 
the  enormously  popular  Wayne  Busette  and  its  new  compan- 
ion, the  high-headroom  Wayne  Transette. 

Botti  of  these  buses  are  beautifully  in  tune  witti  today's 
tliinking  tfiat  vehicles  transporting  small  groups  of  students 
should  be  just  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  larger  buses. 
Busette  and  Transette  are  roomy,  heavy-duty  school 
buses — not  cramped,  make-do  van  conversions,  nor  cobbled 


up,  chopped  down  versions  of  big  buses.  They  comfortably 
seat  up  to  20  students  without  crowding  and  without  sacrific- 
ing maneuverability  and  economy 

Dual  rear  wheels  for  stability  . . .  heE^-gauge  frame  con- 
struction . . .  full-length  steel  panels  Inside  and  out ,  . .  roomy 
interior  . . .  generous  aisle  widtfi  . . .  and  many  additional 
features  surpass  other  buses.  Special  Busette  and  Transette 
buses  for  the  physically  handicapped  are  also  available.  Both 
buses  conform  to  or  surpass  the  Federal  School  Bus  Safety 
Standards. 


Busette'"  by  Wayne 

Busette  has  a  7'5"  wide  interior  wilti 
plenty  of  room  to  relax.  Wide,  comfortable 
seats.  Broad  aisle.  Headroom  Is  S'3".  In 
addition  to  route  service.  Busette  is  ideal 
tor  field  trips  and  ottier  activities  wfiere 
larger  buses  are  unwieldy  or  exceed 
capacity  requirements.  Drives  like  a  car. 
Powerrul  V-8  engine.  Choice  of  8,900  lbs, 
or  10,000  lbs.  GVWR, 


Transette'"  by  Vtayne 

Transette  lias  6'3"  stand-up  tieadroom 
and  a  no-stoop  entrance  6'5"  high,  to 
meet  tt>e  needs  of  tall  students  and  Better 
accommodate  adults  wtio  accompany 
handicapped  youngslers.  Weil  suited  tor 
athletic  teams  and  other  activity  groups  in 
addition  to  daily  route  service.  Spacious 
interior  is  7'5"  wide.  Powerful  V-8  engine. 
GVWR  is  10,000  lbs. 


Wayne  Corporation    wavn«TTanspom«oni>\^wton.  kTx\Tv<isaftV>a**'^^^'>' 

s  Road .  p.  O ,  Box  ^ W7  .  WtiftW\ov\4  .\T.<!iv»^»  ^'^ 


Washington  report 


IS  THE  CRY  ABOUT  A  BUREAUCRATIC  BRAIN  DRAIN 
FOR  REAL,  OR  IS  IT  JUST  THE  BUREAUCRATS 
WORRYING  ABOUT  THEIR  FUTURE  JOB  POTEN- 
TIAL? It  all  began  when  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Joseph  A.  Califano,  Jr.,  warned  there  would  be  a 
massive  "brain  drain'*  from  government  agencies  as  a  result 
of  a  new  ethics  code  slated  to  take  effect  on  July  1 .  The  code  is 
so  restrictive,  he  says,  that  many  top-level  agency  execu- 
tives—including U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Ernest  L. 
Boyer — are  seriously  thinking  of  quitting  to  avoid  being 
subject  to  the  code.  Passed  by  Congress  last  year  and  signed 
into  law  by  President  Carter,  the  Federal  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  forbids  policy-making  officials — for  two 
years  after  they  leave  government — to  "aid,  assist,  counsel, 
advise  or  aid  in  representing'*  future  employers  in  dealing 
with  the  federal  government.  Califano,  himself  a  classic  case 
of  a  government  "in-and-outer**  who  shuttles  between  high 
government  posts  and  a  lucrative  private  law  practice,  says  of- 
ficials who  planned  to  go  back  to  nonprofit  foundations  or 
colleges,  which  need  grants  from  government  to  survive, 
would  be  particularly  hurt  by  the  new  law.  Boyer,  for 
example,  who  came  from  a  public  university,  has  a  job  begin- 
ning next  January  with  the  private  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
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Reforming  Special  Education: 

Policy  Implementation 

from  State  Level  to  Street  Level 

by  Richard  A.  Weatherley 

Focusing  on  Massachusetts'  innovative  special  edu- 
cation reform  law.  Chapter  766,  Reforming  Special 
Education  traces  the  complex  processes  through 
which  an  ostensibly  universalistic  and  equitable 
policy  can  produce  a  biased  distribution  of  public 
benefits  favoring  affluent  clients. 

Reforming  Special  Education  examines  three 
Massachusetts  school  systems  and  seven  schools 
within  those  systems  to  determine  whether  laws 
formulated  to  alter  practices  in  educating  children 
who  are  deaf,  blind,  retarded,  and  physically  handi- 
capped actually  result  in  fair  and  uniform  treatment 
of  children  with  special  needs,  or  whether  they  just 
create  more  work  for  school  personnel. 

$15.00 

And  Say  Wliat  He  is: 

The  Life  of  a  Special  Child 
byJ.B.  Murray 
and  Emily  Murray 

$4.95,  paperback 
$8.95.  hardcover 


order  from 
The  MIT  PreM 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02142 
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the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  which  receives  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  support.  The  Califano  outcry  is  an  overreaction, 
says  the  director  of  the  new  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  es- 
tablished to  enforce  the  new  code:  Bernard  Wruble  says 
regulations  to  implement  the  code  will  be  aimed  at  the  most 
blatant  abuses,  like  Justice  Department  lawyers  leaving 
government  to  work  for  businesses  they  once  prosecuted  in 
antitrust  suits.  Wruble  reassurances  notwithstanding,  a 
serious  move  is  developing  to  have  Congress  amend  the  new 
law  to  make  sure  potential  conflicts — dealing  particularly 
with  nonprofit  organizations— are  not  considered  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

STILL  NO  CLEAR  ANSWERS  FROM  THE  U.S. 
SUPREME  COURT  ON  WHAT  CONSTITUTES  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION WHEN  A  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  HAS  A 
MANDATORY  RETIREMENT  POLICY.  The  court  let 
stand  one  appeals  court  decision  that  outlawed  the  Thornton 
Township,  111.,  school  system's  policy  that  seemed  to  equate 
age  with  unfitness  to  teach.  But  the  court  okayed  the  forced 
retirement  of  a  teacher  from  the  Copiague,  N.Y.,  school  dis- 
trict on  the  grounds  that  the  system's  policy  of  bringing  into 
the  schools  younger  and  minority  teachers  was  legitimate.  The 
court  also  made  clear  that  the  mandatory  retirement  issue  was 
best  left  to  state  legislation  similar  to  the  federal  act  prohibit- 
ing forced  retirements  solely  on  the  basis  of  age. 

THE  HIGH  COURT  DECIDED  TO  STAY  AWAY  FROM 
ANOTHER  TRICKY  ISSUE— THE  LEGISLATIVE  REAP- 
PROPRIATION  CASE  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA.  Just 
about  every  education  organization  in  the  Capital  wanted  the 
court  to  toss  out  the  Pennsylvania  law  that  gave  the  legislature 
power  to  "reappropriate*'  all  federal  funds  coming  to  the 
state.  While  it  can't  shift  around  the  funds,  the  legislature  can 
delay  or  veto  federal  money.  The  Justice  Department  had 
urged  the  court  to  avoid  getting  involved,  arguing  policy  ques- 
tions best  left  to  Congress  were  involved.  The  court's  refusal 
to  review  the  case,  some  organizational  leaders  here  say,  will 
encourage  other  states  to  pass  restrictive  laws  similar  to  Penn- 
sylvania's legislation. 

BLACKS  ARE  DOING  CONSIDERABLY  BETTER  THAN 
A  DECADE  AGO  FROM  AN  EDUCATIONAL  STAND- 
POINT, BUT  THEY  STILL  LAG  BEHIND  WHITES.  This 
news  comes  from  the  Census  Bureau,  which  compared  statis- 
tics on  black  educational  attainment  between  1967  and  1977. 
Some  of  the  findings:  black  dropouts  declined  from  35  per- 
cent to  25  percent,  but  the  rate  for  whites  was  still  lower  at  14 
percent;  blacks  aged  18  to  24  with  high  school  diplomas 
jumped  from  56  to  68  percent,  while  the  white  figure  was  a 
still  higher  82  percent;  and  blacks  now  enroll  in  college  at 
about  the  same  proportion  as  whites— one  out  of  three — and 
they  now  account  for  1 1  percent  of  all  college  students  and  6 
percent  of  all  graduate  students. 

AND  NOW  THE  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  BRINGS 
YOU     ANOTHER    REORGANIZATION,     THIS     ONE 


GIVING  BIRTH  TO  THE  NEW  BUREAU  OF  SCHOOL 
IMPROVEMENT.  Created  by  Commissioner  Boyer,  the  new 
bureau  is  a  catchall  for  smaller  programs  Ihal  have  been  scat- 
tered among  other  bureaus  and  divisions.  Major  components 
include:  the  Teacher  Corps,  arts  in  education,  consumer  edu- 
cation, community  schools.  Right- to- Read,  school  fmance 
Study,  Women's  Educational  Equity,  ethnic  herirage 
program,  environmental  education,  metric  education,  drug 
abuse  education,  and  consumer  education.  New  programs  ex- 
pected to  be  added  to  the  office  are  corrections,  law  related 
education,  population  and  health  education,  safe  schools,  and 
the  Preschool  Partnership  Program.  A  new  office  of  Compre- 
hensive School  Health  also  has  been  created  to  deal  with 
smoking,  nutrition,  immunization  and  prevention  of  teenage 
pregnancies. 

SCHOOL  BOARDS  AND  STUDENT  ACHIEVEMENT 
ARE  THE  MOST  IRKSOME  PROBLEMS  EN- 
COUNTERED BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  SAYS  A 
NEW  STUDY  COMMISSIONED  BY  THE  NATIONAL  IN- 
STITUTE OF  EDUCATION.  The  study  sampled  1 ,400  of  the 
nation's  15,000  high  school  principals  and  found  that  about 
one-quarter  of  them  were  "somewhat  or  very  dissatisfied" 
with  their  school  boards,  and  that  16  percent  had  the  same 
negative  feelings  about  student  achievement.  Principals  were 
very  much  more  upbeat  when  asked  about  their  relationships 
with  parents  and  school  superintendents.  Other  banes  of  a 
principal's  existence:  too  much  federal  and  state-mandated 
paperwork,  student  apaihy  and  absenteeism  and  lack  of  in- 
volvement and  concern  on  ihe  part  of  some  parents.  The 
study,  called  "High  School  '77,"  concluded  that  high  schools 
are  more  loosely  organized  and  are  more  democratic  than 
many  critics  have  assumed,  and  that  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  actually  offer  a  "smorgasbord  of  programs, 
praaices,  options  and  services. " 

SHOULD  A  FEDERAL  COURT  ORDER  MORE  BUSING 
EVEN  THOUGH  IT'S  LIKELY  TO  MAKE  THE  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT  EVEN  MORE  SEGREGATED?  That's  the  crux 
of  the  Dallas  case  that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to 
review.  An  appeals  court  had  ruled  that  the  number  of  one- 
race  schools  was  unjustiHed  in  the  district,  which  has  more 
blacks  and  Latino  students  (combined)  than  whites.  The 
school  board  argument:  More  busing  would  lead  to  fewer 
whites  and  less  real  school  integration.  A  decision  is  unlikely 
until  next  fall. 

THE  CAMPAIGN  HAS  BEGUN  TO  BEEF  UP  THE  CAR- 
TER EDUCATION  BUDGET  WITH  THE  COMMITTEE 
FOR  FULL  FUNDING  LEADING  THE  CHARGE.  The 
committee,  made  up  of  350  educational  organizations  and  as- 
sociations, criticized  the  budget,  saying  it  would  result  in 
higher  state  and  local  taxes.  Programs  the  committee  is  con- 
centrating on  particularly  are  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Aa,  funds  to  eliminate  architectural  barriers 
and  impact  aid— all  cut  or  not  fully  funded  by  the  Carter 
Administration. 
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CAN  A  RECIPIENT  OF  A  "GOLDEN  FLEECE"  AWARD 
FROM  SENATOR  WILLIAM  PROXMIRE  SUCCESS- 
FULLY SUE  FOR  LIBEL?  Ronald  Hutchinson,  a  researcher 
into  animal  behavior,  has  sued  the  Wisconsin  Democrat  for 
$8  million.  Proxmire  awarded  a  fleece  award  four  years  ago 
for  the  SSOO.OOO  research  project  Hutchinson  was  conducting, 
which  Proxmire  says  was  aimed  at  determining  under  what 
conditions  animals  and  humans  would  clinch  their  jaws  or 
bile.  At  issue  is  whether  the  researcher  is  a  public  figure  who 
cannot  collect  libel  damages.  An  appeals  court  thought  so,  but 
now  it's  up  to  the  highest  court  to  decide. 

SCORE  ANOTHER  ONE  FOR  A  SCHOOL  BOARD  IN 
THE  CASE  OF  THE  DISMISSAL  OF  A  TEACHER.  The 
teacher  didn't  follow  the  Harrah,  Okla.,  board  rule  requiring 
teachers  to  earn  five  semester  hours  of  college  credit  every 
three  years.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  overturned  an  appeals 
court  decision  favoring  the  teacher,  Mary  Jane  Martin,  and 
sided  with  the  school  board.  Martin  had  raises  withheld  for 
three  years  before  she  was  given  notification  of  her  "willful 
neglect  of  duty"  and  told  she  had  seven  months  to  comply 
with  school  board  policy.  □ 

The  Easy-Inexpensive  Way 
For  Best  Grounds  Maintenance 

TrawBlrain  traueling  jprinklBn  take  onlv  10  minutes  to  set  op, 
then  pull  themselves  along  through  winding  up  a  steel  cabl«. 
Fully  water  powered,  Ihey  require  no  attendant,  shut  off 
automat icallv.  Perfect  for  night  watering,  when  preuure  is 
high  and  evaporation  lowest. 

Designed  for  athletic  fields  and  large  lawnt,  Travelrain  unit) 
water  up  to  140  x  G50  ft.  in  one  setting.  Work  well  where 
water's  limited:  even  the  largest  model  requires  only  15  gpm. 
Connects  to  eKisting  water  supply.  Needs  no  underground 
pipes  with  freeze  draining  problems,  Travelrain  models  from 
$230  to  $575.  WfllTE  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE  BRO- 
CHUHE  -  OR  CALL  US  COLLECT. 
lOOO'S  OF  INSTALLATIONS  WORLDWIDE  SINCE  1935 
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Underachieving  monkeys,  but  relieved 
editors.  A  Yale  University  professor  has 
tackled  an  old  hypothesis  and  has  come 
up  with  good  news  for  magazine  edi- 
tors. The  hypothesis:  If  enough  mon- 
keys typed  out  randomly  selected  letters 
for  a  long  enough  period  of  time, 
eventually  they  could  write  the  complete 
works  of  Shakespeare.  William  R.  Ben- 
nett, a  professor  of  physics,  calculates 
that  it  would  take  a  trillion  monkeys 
typing  10  randomly  chosen  characters 
per  second  more  than  a  trillion  times  as 
long  as  the  universe  has  been  in 
existence  just  to  produce  the  sentence: 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  ques- 
tion.** There  is  no  truth  (repeat:  no 
truth)  to  the  rumor  that  Bennett  also 
found  that  three  orangutans  could  type 
out  an  issue  of  the  journal  in  a  week 
and  a  half. 


Roads  of  Swiss  cheese?  It  was  a  bad 

winter  in  Moon,  Pa.,  and  the  As- 
sociated Press  reports  that  classes  in  the 
Moon  public  schools  were  threatened 
with  being  called  off  because  of  pot- 
holes in  the  road.  Those  potholes  must 
have  been  deep:  School  Superintendent 
Donald  Deep  was  quoted  as  saying: 
"After  reviewing  road  conditions  yes- 
terday afternoon,  my  recommendation 
is  based  on  one  thing  and  one  thing 
only:  the  safety  and  welfare  of  our  chil- 
dren.** Any  relation  of  the  depth  of  the 
potholes  and  last  name  of  Moon's 
superintendent  is  purely  coincidental. 
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PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Profctiioiuli    NoticetfClaMificd    Advertifc- 

mcnts   are    available   to    individuals   and 

groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 

They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  column 

inch.  Material  must  be  received  by  the  20th 

of  the  month,  two  months  preceding  the 

month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 

Production  Editor 

The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 


VACANCY 
DIRECTOR  OF  PUPIL  SERVICES 

Eligibility  for  a  Maryland  State  Profes- 
sional Certificate;  five  years  teaching 
and    administration;    salary    commerv 
surate  with  experience. 
Deadline:  June  1,1979 
Apply  directly  to: 

Dr.  Olln  L  Adams,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
Board  of  Education  of  Carroll  County 
55  North  Court  Street 
Westminster,  Maryland  21157 
TELEPHONE:  (301)  8484280 


VACANCY 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT  TO  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  FOR  STAFF  AND 

COMMUNITY  RELATIONS 

Eligible  for  Maryland  State  Professional 
Certificate;  five  years  teaching  and  ad- 
ministration; salary  commensurate  with 
experience. 
Deadline:  June  1,1979 
Apply  directly  to: 

Dr.  Olin  L.  Adams,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
Board  of  Education  of  Carroll  County 
55  North  Court  Street 
Westminster,  Maryland  21157 
TELEPHONE:  (301)  8484280 
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Pp.  31-32:  Photographs  by  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools.  Pp.  35-37.  41,  44:  Illustra- 
tions by  Phillip  Gill. 
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•  Canadian  School  Trustee's  Association, 
2nd  Congress  on  Education.  For  more  infor- 
mation write:  Mrs.  Krischer,  C.S.T.A.,  30 
Metcalfe  St..  Suite  507,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIP 
5L4.  In  Vancouver,  June  17-21. 

•  National  Education  Association,  annual 
convention.  Contact  NEA  Convention  Cen- 
ter. 1201  16th  St.,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  In  Detroit,  June  30- July  5. 

•  State/provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  get  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Southern  Region  Meeting. 
in  Jekyll  Island,  Georgia,  June  21-24, 


SERVICE 

FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  cards  next  to  pages  8  and  49  of 
this  issue.  (You  can't  miss  them; 
they're  bright  yellow.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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Washington  Window 


A  prime  mission  of  all  national 
associations  is  to  act  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  its  membership  in  Washing- 
ton— particularly  in  Congress  and 
with  the  executive  agencies.  AASA 
does  this.  It  adds  a  very  important 
ingredient— a  strong  voice. 
AASA  keeps  tabs  on  what's  hap- 
pening on  The  Hill,  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  &  Wel- 
fare, the  US.  Office  of  Education, 
and  the  countless  other  agencies 


which  deal  in  matters  affecting 
education, 
AASA  represents  the  concerns  of  its 
members  and  the  concerns  of  edu- 
cation and  schools.  It  speaks  out  on 
the  critical  issues  which  affect 
schools  and  school  districts.  It  helps 
to  shape  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 


lation  or  regulations  which  tend  to 
inhibit  administrators  and  boards  of 
education  from  shaping  local  quality 
education  programs. 
That's  what  AASA  is  all  about. 
That's  what  being  a  school  adminis- 
trator is  all  about. 
Look  to  AASA  Members  When 
You  Have  an  Administrative  Job. 
They  are  the  Management  Pro- 
fessionals Providing  Leadership 
for  Learning. 


iation  of  School  Administrators 

3  Street,  Arlington.  VA  22209 
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Superior  dealers  are  known  lor  having  replacement  ports 

readily  available.  Because  (or  salety's  sake. your  buses  must  be 
in  peak  condition.  And  tor  economy's  soke,  a  parts  replacement 
can't  take  too  long.  That's  why  we  set  up  a  new  parts  supply 
Iacility...run  by  the  most  capable  people  in  the  industry,  and  the 
most  modern  data  processing  available.  Parts  availability 
should  be  a  major  part  of  your  bus  buying  decision.  Because  the 
best  bus  in  the  world  isn't  worth  a  nickel  il  it  isn't  running. 

SUPEi^OR 

S|g|SHELLER-GLOBE  COHPOHATION 
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How  to  decide  between  automatic  transmissions 
and  manuals  in  buses. 


Consider 
your  budget. 


If  you  must  meet  critical  bus  scheduies  and  a  tight 
operating  budget,  the  transmission  you  specify  can 
make  a  difference. 

How?  Consider  the  economics  of  an  Allison 
Automatic. 

Fuel  economy:  The  Allison  Automatic  helps  main- 
tain the  engine  in  the  proper  fuel  economy  range  by 
being  In  the  right  gear  at  the  right  time.  And  that 
Includes  downshifts  on  hills  and  grades. 

Maintenance:  With  the  Allison  Automatic,  you  can 
save  on  transmission-related  repairs.  Because  It 
delivers  continuous  torque  to  the  wheels  which  makes 
for  less  wear  and  tear  all  through  the  drive  train.  And 
there's  no  clutch  to  adjust  or  replace. 

Driver  training:  Most  school  systems  can't  afford 
highly  experienced  drivers.  And  you  don't  need  them 


with  Allison  Automatics.  They're  made  for  your  Icind 
of  driver,  and  they  can  save  you  time  and  money 
when  It  comes  to  driver  training. 

How  about  ease  of  operation?  Reduced  trip  times? 
Greater  availability?  All  are  crucial  to  meeting  critical 
bus  schedules.  Many  fleets  report  they  get  all  these 
with  Allison  Automatics. 

So  when  it  comes  time  to  think  about  transmissions, 
go  with  Allison  Automatics.  School  systems  and  ttus 
operators  across  the  United  States  are  delivering 
children  and  balanced  budgets  with  the  Allison 
Automatic's  help. 

For  more  information,  call  toll-free  1-800-521-0121) 
(In  Michigan,  1-800-521-2424).  Or  write:  Norm  Eggers, 
Sales  Manager,  Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  Division  of 
General  Motors,  P.O.  Box  81,  Birmingham,  Ml  48012. 


' !  Allison  Mmadcs  EH 
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Judith  Stachhik  21     MEET  AMERICA'S  TEXTBOOK  CRUSADERS 

CIRCULATION  DEVaOPMENT  MANAGER  Mel  and  Norma  Cabler  are  devoted  to  getting  "improper"  textbooks  out 

.  .'??^  ^.*  ??.*?? of  schools  — maybe  out  of  your  schools.  /  Profile  by  Barbara  Parker 

PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR  22     SCHOOLBOOK  CENSORSHIP  AT  AN  ALL-TIME  HIGH 

Laura  E.  Baker  More  books  are  being  removed  from  schools  now  than  at  any  time  in 

PRODUCTION  ASSISTANT  the  past  25  years  — and  experts  say  you  should  expect  more  to  come. 

(*?!'X^*".*^*'; 26    CENSORSHIP  FIGHTS  INCLUDE  PERSONAL  ATTACKS 

EDITORIAL  OFFICES  Perhaps  it  isn't  surprising  that  during  these  hot  controversies, 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W.  some  participants  get  burned.  /  A  personal  view  by  Barbara  Parker 
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(202)  337-7666  Warsaw.  Ind.,  senior  citizens  have  burned  books  in  trash  barrels  and 
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nal,    1800  Pickwick  Ave.,   Glenview    III.  When  teenagers  and  adults  go  to  school  together,  the  demeanor  in  class- 

60025.   (312)  724-6720.   Elizabeth  Fayhee!  rooms  is  likely  to  become  more  mature.  /  Suggestion  by  June  Edwards 

Beverly  McGahey,  district  managers.  DoU  30     TEACHER  UNIONS  COVET  YOUR  POLICY  POWER 
lot:  Kelly  and  Company.  2523  McKinney  Regardless  of  what  State  laws  proclaim,  control  of  public  education 

Ave    Suite  E.  Da  las  75201 :  (214)  651-81 12.  jj  becoming  a  negotiable  matter.  /  Article  by  Diane  Divoky 

^irus%7*'ra;X'S  30    CITIZEN  NEGOTIATORS  CAN  BE  BARGAINS 

5585.  New  York:  Erwin  H.  Baker  &  Assoc.  Here's  a  story  of  authentic  citizen  involvement:  A  woman  who  was 

20  Evergreen  PI.,  East  Orange,  N.J.  07018;  appointed  to  represent  parents  became  a  top  negotiator  in  her  district. 

f^^)*^^;^-  32     BOARDS  ARE  GIVING  AWAY  THEIR  POWER 

The  Rand  Corporation  confirms  your  worst  fears:  Teachers  are  winning 
higher  pay  and  more  policy  prerogatives  from  local  school  boards. 

SUPERINTENDENTS  BECOMING  PAPER  TIGERS? 

With  so  many  meetings  to  attend  and  forms  to  fill  in,  superintendents 
often  abdicate  educational  leadership.  /  Story  by  John  H.  Holcomb 

POLICIES  MUST  WITHSTAND  LEGAL  CHALLENGES 

Your  board  is  living  with  trouble  if  its  policies  and  practices  can't 
survive  constitutional  challenges.  /  Remedies  by  M.  Chester  Nolte 
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Here's  help  for  boards  facing  censors 


By  Barbara  Parker 

While  many  school  boards  still  are  grap- 
pling for  answers  to  why  Johnny  can't 
read,  other  boards  are  faced  with  an 
equally  perplexing  question:  Who  is  to 
control  what  Johnny  can — or  cannot — 
read? 

In  school  systems  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  school 
boards  are  being  told  that  if  Johnny 
hasn't  learned  to  read  it's  because  he's 
been  exposed  to  the  wrong  kinds  of 
books.  Or  they  are  being  told  that  if 
Johnny  can  read,  some  of  the  books 
he's  reading  in  school  ''are  the  first  sure 
steps  on  the  road  to  degradation."  Per- 
sons making  such  charges  have  success- 
fully pressured  many  school  boards  to 
do  some  of  the  following:  nmke  a  swift 
move  back  to  basics  and  sweep  the 
curriculum  clean  of  rabble-rouser 
writers  (such  as  Mark  Twain  and  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare);  clear  the  library 
shelves  of  any  books  that  parents  pos- 
sibly might  object  to;  and  be  sure  that 
only  those  books  that  present  the  right 
picture  of  life  ever,  ever  be  allowed  in 
Johnny's  little  hands.  In  a  word  it's 
called  censorship— and  during  the  past 
year  it's  crept  into  more  classrooms  and 
school  libraries  than  at  any  time  during 
the  past  25  years. 

How  to  deal  with  a  censorship  con- 
troversy when  and  if  one  hits  your 
school  system  is  what  Dealing  with  Cen- 
sorship is  all  about.  Examining  every 
facet  of  the  problem  (from  why  it  hap- 
pens to  the  ways  some  school  people 
have  dealt  with  it),  the  18  teachers  and 
professors  who  contributed  to  the  book 
explore  the  background  of  censorship 
demands,  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions that  seem  to  spur  would-be  cen- 
sors into  action,  the  aspects  of  books 
that  are  most  likely  to  come  under  at- 
tack, the  kind  of  censorship  tactics  that 
school  people  may  expect,  and  what 
school  officials  can  do  not  only  when 
censors  appear,  but  preferably  before 
an  attack  occurs.  Above  all,  the  book 
advises  that  school  people  must  be  sure 
that  their  actions  are  rational,  sound 

Barbara  Parker  is  an  associate  editor  of  the 

JOUXNAL. 


Dealing  With  Censorship 

Edited  by  James  E.  Davis 

228  pp.  Urbana,  Hi: 

This  book  should  be  ordered 

directly  from: 

National  Council  of 

Teachers  of  English. 

nil  Kenyan  Rd., 

Urbana,  III.  61801 

$6.50 for  N. C  T.E.  members; 

$7.50  nonmembers 
(Enclose  check  with  orders) 


and  constructive. 

School  board  members  should  read 
with  interest— and  instruct  their  at- 
torneys to  do  as  well— the  chapter  on 
"Legal  Decisions  and  Censorship."  It 
cites  recent  court  decisions  that  have  up- 
held academic  freedom  in  suits  brought 
against  school  boards,  and  lists  similar 
cases  in  which  school  board  action  in  ar- 
bitrarily removing  books  from  class- 
rooms and  libraries  without  due  process 
were  ruled  as  violations  of  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

In  the  chapter  "Censorship  in  the 
Schools,"  Robert  Hogan  of  n.c.t.e. 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  with  which 
school  boards  may  be  familiar.  He  says 
that  one  of  the  inevitable  consequences 
of  teachers'  organizing  was  that 
parents— sooner  or  later— would  do  the 
same:  "They've  gone  national,  too.  The 
frameworks  were  already  there — funda- 
mentalist churches,  ethnic  special-in- 
terest organizations,  political  special-in- 
terest groups.  All  that  concerned  lay 
people  had  to  do  was  take  advantage  of 
the  channels  that  already  had  been  dug 
and  levied." 

The  suggestion — and  examples  of  the 
obvious  existence — of  the  thread  that 
links  an  interlocking  network  of  pro- 
censorship  groups  is  one  of  the  most 
vivid  messages  that  Dealing  with  Cen- 
sorship presents  to  the  reader.  What 
school  boards  have  perceived  as  com- 
munity pressure,  and  a  logical  extension 
of  local  control,  may  in  fact  be  a  contro- 
versy that  was  planned  from  hundreds 
of  miles  away.  One  needs  only  to  read 
this  book  to  see  that  mass-produced 


antitextbook  arguments  have  been  used 
as  effectively  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  « 
they  have  in  Kanawha  County  (Wdt 
Virginia). 

In  the  chapter  "Censorship  and  Enf- 
lish:  Some  Things  We  Don't  Seem  to 
Think  About  Very  Often  (But 
Should),"  Robert  Small  cautiom 
teachers,  administrators  and  board 
members  to  avoid  concluding  that  theit 
is  nothing  of  substance  in  what  the  cen- 
sors have  to  say.  He  suggests  that  too 
often  school  people  have  examined  "the 
silly  actions  of  censors,  their  foolisi 
charges,  their  misunderstandings,  thdr 
violence,"  and  have  been  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  censors  are  "strange  and 
isolated  kooks."  Small  says  that  ca- 
sorship  efforts  really  boil  down  to  the 
old  question:  What  really  is  the  purpoK 
of  education?  And  does  any  one  group 
have  the  right  to  give — or  accept — on^ 
one  definitive  answer? 

Many  people  today,  as  in  years  past, 
say  there  should  be  no  overlap  between 
education  and  indoctrination — even 
though  teaching  materials  since  Mc- 
Guffey  always  have  done  both.  Schod 
boards  must  prepare  themselves  for 
book  battles  by  setting  firm  textbook 
and  library  book  selection  policies, 
keeping  in  mind— all  along — the  com- 
munity's educational  priorities.  But 
school  boards  also  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  remember — even  if  there  are 
others  who  would  like  to  forget — that 
the  selection  policies  covering  teaching 
materials  must  reflect  the  growing  di- 
versity and  plurality  that  exist  within 
every  classroom  and  community. 

For  school  boards  formulating  such 
policies.  Dealing  with  Censorship  can  be 
an  invaluable  aid.  The  chapter  on  the 
Iowa  Model  Policy,  written  by  Larry 
Bartlett  of  the  Iowa  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  offers  concrete  ad- 
vice not  only  on  selection  policy,  but 
also  on  handling  complaints.  Bartlett 
points  out:  "The  ultimate  deter- 
mination of  'appropriateness  of  edu- 
cational materials  for  its  designated  au- 
dience* is  prin^arily  the  responsibility  of 
the  local  school  board."  The  board 
cannot,  however,  base  that  deter- 
mination exclusively  on  the  educational 
philosophy  of  board  members.  D 
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1  Program  auditing  and 
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N,  with  Monroe's  new, 
ctronic  School  Lunch 
intability  System  you 
need  check  sheets, 
ers  or  ordinary  cash 
ers.  This  system  works 
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accuracy  controls  and  safe- 
guards, including  complete 
battery  support  to  prevent 
loss  of  data  when  power  is 
interrupted  or  turned  off. 

Monroe  has  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  school  market.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  indivi- 
dual State  regulations  and 
we  understand  the  special 
needs  of  the  local  district. 
That's  because  we  have  over 
335  local  Monroe  sales  and 
service  branches.  For  more 
information  about  our  Simple 
Solution  to  your  school  lunch 
accountability  needs— call 
your  local  Monroe  Branch  or 
send  in  this  coupon.  \. 

(For  details,  circle  14  on  reply  card.) 
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The  Calculator  Company 
TheAmericanRoad 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 
O  Please  send  me  further  informalion 
about  .Monroe's  School  Lunch  Account- 
abihty  System. 

G  Please  have  a  local  Monroe  repre- 
sentative contact  me  for  a  demonstration. 
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the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if  - 


...  a  fellow  board  member 
reprimanded  a  school  custodian? 

Il  is  a  snowy  winier  evening  in  January  in  the  Ruralvillc  School  District.  Community 
enthusiasm  runs  high  as  the  local  high  school  basketball  Icam  makes  a  run  for  the 
state  regional  championship.  As  School  Board  Member  Charles  Dietzgen  drivct 
through  the  cold  and  snow  on  the  way  to  the  game  he  notices  that  almost  the  entire 
community  has  shut  down  and  will  be  in  attendance  at  the  big  game. 

Dietzgen  arrives  early,  but  discovers  that  a  large  crowd  has  filled  the  parking  lot 
and  is  jamming  the  front  entrance  to  the  gymnasium.  Instead  of  wading  through  the 
boisterous  crowd,  Dietzgen  decides  to  enter  the  gymnasium  by  a  tittle-used  side  en- 
trance. He  walks  through  the  snow,  turns  a  corner  and  begins  to  walk  up  ihc  ice- 
covered  steps. 

As  the  board  member  reaches  the  top  step,  however,  he  slips  and  falls  down  all 
five  steps— luckily  without  hurting  himself  seriously.  Unfortunately,  a  group  of  stu- 
dents see  the  fall  and  begin  laughing.  Dietzgen,  his  pride  smarting,  enters  the  building 
and  begins  his  red-faced  search  for  the  school  custodian.  When  he  finds  the  harried 
custodian,  Dietzgen  begins  reprimanding  him  for  his  failure  to  keep  the  steps  to  the 
side  entrance  clear  of  snow,  and  telts  the  custodian  that  "this  better  not  happen  again 
or  job  action  will  be  taken." 

If  you  were  a  fellow  school  board  member  of  Dietzgcn's  and  had  witnessed  the 
confrontation,  what  would  you  do? 

A.  Step  in  and  tell  Dietzgen  to  cool  down  and  then  icll  the  custodian  to  get  busy 
and  make  sure  the  steps  are  cleared  of  snow. 

B.  Walk  away  and  pretend  you  didn't  see  it  happen.  After  all,  Dietzgen  is  no 
friend  and  it's  better  not  to  stick  one's  nose  into  that  kind  of  fight. 

C.  Lay  low,  but  report  the  incident  to  the  superintendent. 

D.  Wait  till  Dietzgen  walks  away  and  then  tell  the  custodian  what  you  think  of 
Dietzgen  and  advise  the  custodian  to  forget  the  incident  took  place. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
islraiion,  throw  it  in  ihe  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consullanis  known  col- 
lectively as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  lis  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  I05S  Thomas  Jeffer- 
sonSl,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C- 20OO7. 
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Collective  Baiigalning 
bNoBai^in. 


No  school  again  today. 
;       And  public  sector  union  officials 
I    arc  trying  to  deceive  the  American 
I    public  once  again. 

Tbeir  latest  gimmick  is  arguing  that 
compulsory  collective  bargaining  for 
public  sector  unions — teachers, 
police,  firemen,  sanitation  workers, 
etc. — will  reduce  strikes,  calm  the 
cities,  produce  better  wages  for  public 
employees  and  generally  improve  our 
city,  state  and  federal  governments. 

The  truth  is  that  compulsory 
collective  bargaining  is  no  bargain 
— except  for  the  union  bosses  who 
want  to  increase  tbeir  already  too 
great  power  over  all  of  us. 

Take  the  question  of  strikes.  The 
first  compulsory  collective  bargaining 
law  was  passed  in  Wisconsin  in 
1959 — 20  years  ago.  There  were  only 
15  strikes  against  government  that 
year. 

In  1975,  after  34  states  had  okayed 
one  form  or  another  of  compulsory 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sec- 
tor, there  were  468  strikes  against 
govemmeni. 

During  the  same  period,  public  sec- 
tor union  and  association  membership 
increased  to  nearly  6  million  as 
against  a  little  more  than  1  million  in 
1959.  In  other  words,  public  sector 
union  membership  increased  6  times 
in  1 6  years  while  strike  activity  in- 
creased 31  times. 

Or  take  wages.  In  states  with  com- 
pulsory collective  bargaining  laws, 
teachers'  salaries  increased  36.6%  be- 
tween 1970  and  1976.  Impressive? 
Not  really. 

In  states  where  public  sector  collec- 
tive bargaining  is  still  not  compulsory, 
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teachers'  salaries  rose  40.5%  during 
the  same  six-year  period. 

As  for  peace  and  tranquility  in  our 
'  cities  and  towns,  all  but  seven  sutes 
prohibit  strikes  by  public  sector 
unions.  But  union  bosses  W<&  m\^\t& 
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union  members  into  striking,  against 
the  law,  in  city  after  city  across  our 
nation. 

Remember  the  police  strike  in  San 
Francisco?  The  firemen's  strike  in 
Memphis?  The  garbage  and  transpor- 
tation strikes  in  New  York  City? 

We  the  public  wind  up  paying  for 
these  illegal  strikes — twice. 

First  we  pay  by  being  denied  essen- 
tial public  services  during  the  strike. 
And  then  we  pay  a  second  time  with 
our  increased  taxes  for  the  wage  hikes 
and  other  benefits  demanded  to  end 
the  illegal  strike. 

But  as  powerful  as  they  arc,  public 
sector  unions  can  be  controlled  if 
enough  concerned  citizens  decide  to 
take  back  control  of  their  government 
from  power-hungry  union  officials. 

The  leading  national  citizens  lobby 
fighting  union  control  of  government 
is  the  Public  Service  Research  Coun- 
cil, with  more  than  1  million  members 
across  the  country.  A  major  PSRC 
study  is  "Public  Sector  Bargaining 
and  Strikes,"  which  documents  the 
connection  between  compulsory  col- 
lective bargaining  and  strikes.  (Copies 
arc  available  on  request  from  our  na- 
tional headquarters.) 

Only  an  aroused  and  determined 
American  public  can  reduce  the  power 
of  ever-expanding  public  unions.  If 
you'd  like  to  help  prevent  union  con- 
trol of  our  government,  we  'd  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

Publk  Service  Research  Covncil 
Suite  600 

8330  Old  Courthouse  Road 
Vienna,  VirginiR  22180 
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Parents  battle  over  school  immunization  policy 


"Doctors  know  more  and  more  and  I 
believe  them  less  and  less,"  says  Bar- 
bara Syska  of  Silver  Spring,  Md.  Her 
distrust  of  medical  advice  on  immuniza- 
tion against  measles  has  led  her  to  refuse 
to  allow  her  son  Mieszko,  8,  to  be  given 
an  inoculation. 

But  a  Maryland  state  law  says  no 
child  is  permitted  to  attend  school 
without  first  having  been  vaccinated. 
So,  when  the  third  grader  showed  up  at 
Kemp  Mill  Elementary  School  last 
January  4  with  no  proof  of  immuni- 
zation, he  was  scooted  back  home  and 
told  not  10  return  until  he  had  his  shots. 
He  has  not  returned  to  his  classroom 
since  then  and  will  not  for  the  remainder 
of  the  school  year  because  his  mother 
intends  to  pursue  her  suit  against  the 
Montgomery  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation in  an  attempt  to  overturn  the 
state  law.  On  March  30,  a  local  judge  re- 
fused to  allow  Mieszko  to  return  to 
school  until  the  case  is  heard  June  22; 
meanwhile,  Mieszko  receives  tutoring 
from  his  mother. 

Syska's  suit  is  different  from  the  half 
dozen  or  so  similar  challenges  of  state 
immunization  laws,  according  to  her  at- 
torney James  Kolb.  Most  of  the  others 
involved  an  attempt  to  exempt  a  child 
from  immunization  requirements  on 
religious  grounds,  says  Kolb.  The  Syska 
case  will  challenge  the  law  both  on 
moral  and  medical  grounds.  "It's  sort 
of  like  a  conscientious  objector  case," 
says  Kolb.  "The  other  cases  were  pretty 
clear-cut  and  probably  set  no  precedent 
for  our  case."  Kolb  says  Syska  has  been 
contacted  by  the  doctor  who  was  the 
lone  dissenter  on  ihe  commitiee  that 
decided  to  push  for  a  nationwide  im- 
/ mun/zation  program  for  Swine  Flu. 


Over  at  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  project  di- 
rector for  the  National  Immunization 
Initiative,  Dr.  Louise  Liang,  doesn't 
take  the  Syska  suit  too  seriously  and 
says  that  the  trend  among  the  states  is  to 
strengthen— not  circumvent— immuni- 
zation laws.  Forty-eight  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  now  have  immuni- 
zation laws  of  varying  potency  on  the 
books  and  the  two  other  slates  are  in  the 
process  of  passing  similar  legislation, 
according  to  Liang.  The  stronger  laws, 
she  says,  are  those  that  require  students 
to  present  a  physician's  letter  that  lists 
what  vaccinations  have  been  adminis- 
tered and  when.  Different  states  require 
different  inoculations,  but  the  Na- 
tional Immunization  Initiative  advises 
that  youngsters  receive  seven  shots: 
polio,  measles,  mumps,  rubella,  diph- 
theria, tetanus  and  pertussis  (whooping 
cough). 

The  measles  vaccine  that  has  been 


used  since  1966  is  95  percent  effective, 
according  to  Dr.  Alan  Hinman  of  Ihe 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 
Hinman  says  a  child  who  has  not  been 
inoculated  has  "virtually  a  100  percent 
chance  of  getting  measles."  One  of 
every  1,000  children  who  gets  measles 
suffers  encephalitis  (a  deadly  brain  in- 
flammation), and  one  in  10,000  will  die. 
Before  the  first  measles  vaccine  was  de- 
veloped in  I9S3,  500.000  measles  cases 
spread  around  the  country;  there  have 
been  only  3.500  reported  cases  so  far 
this  year. 

Barbara  Syska,  meanwhile,  has  de- 
cided not  to  have  Mieszko  immunized 
because  of  medical  literature  she  has 
read.  No  one  knows  what  will  happen  in 
20  years  to  children  who  have  received  a 
measles  vaccination,  she  says.  Doctors, 
however,  say  the  dangers  of  com- 
plications from  measles  are  much 
greater  than  are  the  dangers  from  being 
vaccinated. 


A  conspiracy  against  boys? 


On  the  cover  of  the  February  1979  issue 
of  Human  Nature  is  a  picture  of  a 
girl— all  sugar  and  spice— sitting  behind 
a  desk  with  her  hand  waving  in  the  air, 
sneering  with  comempi  ai  a  male  stu- 
dent who  is  bound  and  gagged  behind 
another  desk.  The  magazine's  cover 
lines  ask:  "Do  schools  conspire  against 
boys?" 

According  to  the  article's  author, 
Diane  McGuinness,  the  answer  is  Yes. 
The  information  she  uses  to  point  up 
her  contention  is  intriguing:  "In  the 
early  school  years  children 


on  reading  and  writing,  skills  that 
largely  favor  girls.  As  a  result,  boys  fill 
remedial  reading  classes,  don't  learn  to 
spell,  and  are  classified  as  dyslexic  or 
learning  disabled  four  times  as  often  as 
girls.  Had  these  punitive  categories 
existed  earlier  they  would  have  included 
Faraday,  Edison  and  Einstein," 

McGuinness  continues:  "Some  au- 
thorities estimate  hyperactivity  to  be 
nine  times  more  prevalent  among  boys 
than  among  girls.  .  ,  .  Thousands  of 
normal  but  troublesome  boys— about  8 
to   10  percent  of  all  schoolchildren" 


The  WbRD  Processor 

ThatTeaches  Schools 

A  Lesson  In  Economics. 

Schoob  are  businesses.  And  like  most  businesses  they  have  to  nin  under  tight  budgets  planned  a  year  or 
so  in  advance.  Unfortunately,  as  a  year  progresses  a  budget  can  cut  down  on  a  school's  productivity. 
How  can  you  increase  efficiency  without  increasing  your  budget? 
One  way  is  with  the  Olivetti  TIES  501  word  processor. 

IT  WONnr  COST  MUCH  TO  ENROLL  THE  501'S  SERVICES. 

The  501  is  as  inexpensive  as  machines  that  only  do  standard  word  processing  functions,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  retyping.  At  the  same  time,  it  incorporates  other  capabilities  found  on  machines  that  cost  much  more. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BEFORE 
THE  BIDS  EVEN  COME  IN. 

Information  retrieval  capabilities  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  bid  specifications  and  purchase  orders. 
A  list  of  vendors  a  school  regularly  uses  can  be  logged  in  the  system.  When  a  school  is  ready  to  purchase 
a  particular  item,  bids  will  automatically  be  sent  out  to  appropriate  suppliers. 

After  a  vendor  is  chosen,  the  501  will  prepare  a  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  purchase  order. 
It'll  save  time,  so  you'll  save  money. 

IHE  501  WILL  EXPAND  YOUR  CURRICULUM. 

The  501  comes  with  everything  you  need  to  teach  a  course  about  the  501,  Like  books  that  explain  how 
to  plan  the  course.  Manuals  for  the  students.  And  flip  charts  for  classroom  instruction. 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration,  or  more  information,  write  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America, 
Word  Processing  Division,  500  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10022. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  what  the  Olivetti  TES  501  can  do  for  schools,  you'll  know  we're  at  the  head 
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have  been  made  (o  uke  drugs  to  reduce 
their  disruptive  behavior  to  docility. 
The  author  states  that  there  is  a  con- 
spiracy of  silence  at  woric  in  many 
schools— a  conspiracy  that  says  girls' 
behavior  is  normal,  but  labels  large 
numbers  of  boys  as  deviant,  disabled 
and  hyperactive. 

What  McGuinness  points  out  is  what 
most  teachers  of  elementary  school 
children  and  most  parents  have  long 
known:  There  is  a  difference  between 
boys  and  girls.  The  distressing  fact  is, 
however,  that  most  schools  arc  set  up  to 
educate  the  more  docile  young  female 
than  the  young  and  sometimes  ram- 
bunctious male.  "There  are  great  dif- 


ferences between  the  sexes  in  motor, 
sensory,  and  some  intellectual 
abilities,"  she  says.  "Males  characteris- 
tically explore  their  world,  and  they 
manipulate  objects  by  taking  them 
apart."  What's  more,  when  young  girls 
and  boys  were  given  20-minute  activities 
to  perform,  a  research  study  found  that 
"several  girls  and  only  one  boy  had 
scores  of  the  full  20  minutes.  The  aver- 
age time  that  girls  worked  at  the  same 
project  was  12.5  minutes;  for  the  boys  it 
was  6.5  minutes.  During  the  entire 
period,  girls  played  at  an  average  of  two 
and  a  half  activities;  boys  at  five  and  a 
half.  Boys  interrupted  what  they  were 
doing    twice   as   often   as   the   girls. 
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It  you  own  or  opsret*  a  munlclpat,  school, 
collaga,  Institute  pool...hotal,  mal«l, 
condominium  pool...any  public  or 
saml-publlcpool...andoneot  your  major 
probtems  Is  getting  and  paying  lor  good 
workers... 

Aqua  King  can  solva  your  problem.  It  will 
save  you  at  least  10  man-hours  a  week  on 
smaller  poolB..,mijch  mom  on  larger 
pools.  To  clean  a  pool  with  Aqua  King 
takes  about  10man-m/nu(ss...to 
place  It  In  the  pool  and  plug  It  In  an 
Outlal...and  to  hose  down  Aqua  King's 
filter  wtian  the  Job  Is  done. 
BecBusa  It  vacuums  Into  Its  own  filler, 
Aqua  King  cuts  backwashing  the  main 
flltsfs  by  75<Xi  or  more.  II  picks  up 
leaves,  stones,  twigs  and  the  finest 
debris  baton  they  get  to  the  leaf  trap 
or  filter. 


■Hie  TRULY  AUTOMATIC 
POOL  CLEANER  FOR  PUBUC 
AND  SEMI-PUBUC  POOLS 

Qsa  nt  up  lo  4,900  •qnarafsat  par  hour... 
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Although  girk  finished  most  of  the 
projects  they  began,  boys  finished  only 
half." 

The  researchers  also  found  that  the 
kinds  of  activities  that  attraaed  the  at- 
tention of  boys  and  girls  differed.  Be- 
cause males  learn  by  uking  things 
apart,  and  females  excel  in  small  motor 
skills  (which  leads  to  proficiency  at 
activities  such  as  drawing,  pasting, 
stringing  beads),  many  of  the  aaivities 
through  which  boys  learn  in  nursery 
school  sometimes  lead  male  elementary 
children  ultimately  to  be  "classified  as 
hyperactive." 

What  all  this  means,  McGuinness 
says,  is  that  "by  the  time  they  are  five  or 
six,  /male/  children  in  Western  class- 
rooms are  expected  to  behave  like  girls. 
The  system  requires  children  to  remain 
attentive  to  one  task  and  stay  seated  in 
one  place  for  considerable  periods  of 
time. .  .  .  They  must  use  fine  motor  sys- 
tems in  writing  and  drawing,  and  they 
must  persevere  at  tasks  that  arc  largely 
linguistic  or  symbolic  in  nature."  And 
since  girls  are  better  adapted  by  nature 
to  succeed  at  these  kinds  of  tasks,  many 
young  boys  actually  suffer  through  the 
early  years  Of  their  education,  while 
others  are  drugged  and  labeled  as  dis- 
ruptive or  problem  children. 

What  does  McGuinness  recommend 
to  school  board  members  who  want  to 
put  an  end  to  this  discrimiiution?  She 
says  the  cure  is  nothing  less  than  a 
change  in  the  entire  focus  of  primary 
education:  "We  can  slop  forcing  little 
boys  to  sit  still,  remain  quiet,  and  learn 
to  manipulate  only  verbal  symbols,  pun- 
ishing those  who  would  refuse  with 
drugs  and  pejoratiw  labels.  We  could 
instead  rearrange  primary  classrooms  to 
give  boys  an  opportunity  to  move  and 
explore  in  order  to  learn  about  their 
world  and  subsequently  to  develop  cer- 
tarn  higher-order  skills." 


Forbidden  food 


Down  in  Nashville  last  wedi,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  con- 
ducting a  food  and  nutrition  panel  on 
the  proposal  to  restrict  the  sale  of  junk 
food  in  the  public  schools.  "When  we 
sell  candy,  soda,  frozen  desserts  and 
gum  in  schools,"  said  Paul  Collins, 
president-elect  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
"we  are  telling  the  child  that  this  is  an 
acceptable  food  snack."  Dr.  Durwood 
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Collier,  director  or  dental  services  for 
the  Tennessee  Department  of  Public 
Health,  agreed,  decrying  the  betrayal  of 
"our  children's  health  for  a  few  quick 
bucks." 

Being  perverse,  as  well  as  candy- 
lovers,  wc  ordinarily  would  lake  the  side 
of  those  seeking  to  make  the  few  quick 
bucks,  at  least  insofar  as  this  candy 
business  is  no  fit  issue  for  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  But  the  candy 
lobbyists  have  made  it  very  difficult  to 
side  with  them  by  arguing  their  case 
from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Candy 
industry  lobbyist  James  E.  Mack  began 
his  testimony  before  the  panel  by  calling 
the  world  of  junk  food  "an  island  of 
I  pleasure"  in  the  drab  sea  of  school  life. 
I  Lovely.  But  then  he  added,  with  a  sinis- 
'  tcr  touch,  that  if  there's  no  candy  sold 
I  in  school,  and  children  arc  thus  forced 
to  go  off  school  grounds  to  get  what 
they  want,  they  may  succumb  to  "other 
temputions,  such  as  alcohol  or  drugs." 
They  may  even  become  victims  of  traf- 
fic accidents. 

Now  we  must  confess  that  of  all  the 
arguments  available  to  Mr.  Mack  and 
his  associates,  we  had  not  thought  of 


that  one.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that 
when  a  child  is  deprived  of  a  Tastycake, 
be  soon  may  turn  junkie,  as  Mr.  Mack 
suggests,  or  become  so  crazed  through 
deprivation  that  he  stumbles  in  front  of 
a  truck.  If  so,  the  future  would  indeed 
be  grim— our  cities  stormed  by  maraud- 
ing 10-year-olds,  who  would  kill  in  a 
minute  for  a  Twinkle. 

We'll  believe  it  when  we  see  it,  reserv- 
ing fmal  judgment  till  all  opinions  are 


in.  For  the  moment  we'll  simply  go 
along  with  the  statement  of  G.  Richard 
Schreiber,  a  vending-machine  lobbyist. 
Said  Mr.  Schreiber:  "We  doubt  that 
telling  young  persons  .  .  .  what  they 
may  not  eat  will  have  any  effect  except 
perhaps  to  encourage  them  to  eat  what 
they  are  forbidden."  At  least  he  reads 
his  Bible. 

(Reprinted  with  permission  of  The 
Washington  Post,  1979.) 


Catholic  schools  block  unions 


The  American  Federation  of  Teachers 
(A.F.T.),  which  recently  announced  a 
drive  to  recruit  health  professionals  into 
the  union,  has  suffered  a  blow  to  its  on- 
going efforts  to  unionize  teachers  in 
parochial  schools. 

Last  March  the  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (N.L.K.B.)  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  assert  jurisdiction  over 
schools  operated  by  churches,  and  that 
the  N.L.K.B.  had  overstepped  iu  au- 
thority when  it  ordered  Catholic  school 


officials  to  bargain  with  a  union  of  lay 
teachers.  In  short,  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  means  that  church-operated 
schools  can't  be  forced  to  bargain  with 
teacher  unions. 

The  case  was  brought  to  court  by  the 
Catholic  bishop  of  Chicago  after  the 
N.L.K.B.  ordered  the  schools  in  Fort 
Wayne-South  Bend,  Ind.,  to  bargain 
with  their  teachers.  The  n.l.r.b.  held 
that  it  had  jurisdiction  over  schools  that 
are  religiously  associated  (as  opposed  to 
strictly  religious  schools),  and  further 


One  SICO^  stage,  many  stagings 


speakers  PlaHorm 


Modular  flexibility  allows  you  lo  adapt 
to  any  need.  Easy  fold,  easy  store  m 
little  space,  and  on-wheels  mobility, 
saves  you  space,  energy,  and  labor 
No  tools  needed.  Adjustable  heights, 
Different  module  sizes.  Decks  cov- 
ered with  exclusive  SICO  vinyl- 
asbestos,  non-slip  acoustical  tile. 
Or  choose  optional  carpeting  and.  or 
easy-to-atlach  stage  draperies.  Send 
for  your  free  SICO  stage  orochure 
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Educational  DivisiOT 
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Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  they  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  crunch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"fiills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will  .  '^^^r;;:- . 

always  be  lots  of 
interesting  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Along  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to 
expose  their  stu- 
dents to  the  world  around  them. 
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Trawl  time  con  tdw 
longer  than  riw  visits. 


SOtunON: 


Save  time  and  stretch  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorer— field 
trips  by  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  people  in  fields  they  may  be 
studying. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjects  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  and 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
organized  questions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
im^nations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  planning  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  ftirther  investigation.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  free  fiinds  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expet\sive  visits. 


Take  your 
students  any  when 
there's  o  phone. 

The  system  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-service  meetings,  staff  conferences 
and  obtaining  guest  lecturers. 

To  get  more  information  on 
Telexplorer,  have  your  District  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Executive. 

The  system  b  the  sohrtion. 


(S)  Bell  System 


ruled  that  the  parochial  high  schools  in 
the  dioceses  were  essentially  college 
preparatory  institutions. 

The  high  court,  however,  said  that  by 
drawing  a  distinction  between  "com- 
pletely religious*'  and  "religiously  as- 
sociated" institutions,  the  n.l.r.b. 
eventually  might  get  involved  in  church 
matters.  In  the  majority  opinion,  Chief 
Justice  Burger  stated  that  the  language 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
said  nothing  about  church  schools,  and 
without  such  language  from  Congress 
the  high  court  would  not  attempt  to  rule 
in  a  case  that  might  raise  "difficult  and 


sensitive  questions"  about  separation  of 
church  and  state. 

While  the  bishops  who  operate  these 
schools  may  be  pleased  at  the  ruling, 
Catholic  school  teachers  and  union 
leaders  are  attempting  to  pressure  Con- 
gress into  amending  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  to  make  sure  that  unions 
can  operate  in  parochial  schools.  A 
news  story  in  the  National  Catholic  Re- 
porter newspaper  declares:  "Teachers  in 
Catholic  schools  lost  some  of  their  civil 
rights  last  week  .  .  .  underpaid  and  now 
unprotected,  Catholic  school  teachers 
who   want   to   organize   must   shame 


church  leaders  into  compliance  with 
Catholic  social  teaching  on  labor." 

A.F.T.'s  Albert  Shanker,  leader  of  the 
union  that  is  actively  recruiting  Catholic 
school  teachers,  says:  "This  decision 
will  not  lead  to  the  end  of  collective  bar- 
gaining for*  parochial  school  teachers. 
However,  instead  of  the  orderly  process 
of  submitting  petitions  and  following 
procedures  set  down  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  we  can  expect 
more  strikes  and  other  forms  of  direct 
confrontation  in  an  attempt  to  force 
parochial  school  employes  into  col- 
lective bargaining  arrangements." 


When  a  wife  is  a  conflict  of  interest 


The  public  loves  to  devour  press  ac- 
counts of  the  gooey  messes  that  in- 
creasing numbers  of  politicians  seem  to 
find  themselves  in  these  days— even 
when  those  politicians  are  members  of 
the  local  school  board. 

Last  February,  Toronto  school 
trustees  Bob  Spencer  and  Bill  Fisher 
voted  in  favor  of  a  high  school  teachers* 
contract  that  contained  a  job  security 
clause.  The  contract  was  narrowly  de- 
feated on  a  13-13  vote,  but  the  two  To- 
ronto board  members  were  charged  with 
trying  to  extend  that  job  security  to  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  so  their  wives 
would  not  be  laid  off.  Both  Spencer  and 
Fisher  are  married  to  elementary  school 
teachers. 

David  Moll,  a  former  school  trustee, 
sued  under  the  city*s  Municipal  Conflict 


of  Interest  Act,  which  says  trustees  with 
a  direct  or  indirect  pecuniary  interest  in 
a  proposed  contract  should  declare  a 
conflict.  Neither  Spencer  nor  Fisher  did 
so,  and  a  judge  convicted  the  two.  They 
were  ordered  to  pay  court  costs  of  al- 
most $2,000  and  were  suspended  from 
sitting  on  the  board  of  education.  Spen- 
cer was  suspended  for  two  months  be- 
cause he  has  been  a  trustee  for  six  years 
and  has  disqualified  himself  in  the  past 
from  voting  on  elementary  school  teach- 
ers* contracts.  Fisher  was  suspended  for 
a  month;  it  is  his  first  term  on  the 
board. 

Noting  the  relationship  between  high 
school  and  elementary  school  contracts. 
County  Court  Judge  Roderick  Phelan 
said  the  two  trustees  "were  on  perilous- 
ly thin  ice**  when  they  voted  for  job  se- 


curity for  high  school  teachers.  "In  my 
view,  they  had  a  direct,  pecuniary  in- 
terest in  job  security,  wages  and  bene- 
fits, and  in  contributing  to  the  negoti- 
ating of  a  new  contract,**  said  the  judge. 
"Neither  of  these  gentlemen  were  pre- 
pared to  face  the  reality  of  the 
situation.  .  .** 

The  decision,  now  under  appeal, 
could  have  a  wide  effect  across  Ontario; 
Spencer  estimates  between  100  and  200 
school  trustees  are  married  to  teachers. 
Many  school  systems  commonly  pro- 
hibit employment  of  school  board  mem- 
bers' relatives.  Just  the  same,  prudence 
dictates  that  school  board  members  take 
a  quick  check  of  state  or  provincial 
laws— and  of  school  board  policy — to 
see  what  possibly  could  be  interpreted  as 
conflict  of  interest. 


Handicapped  find  a  home  in  an  unused  school 


The  District  of  Columbia  government  is 
considering  a  proposal  to  turn  an  empty 
school  building  into  several  barrier-free 
apartments  for  physically  handicapped 
adults.  Paul  Bhasin,  urban  planner  in 
the  city*s  department  of  housing,  says 
the  proposal  is  a  practical  use  of  school 
space,  particularly  for  one-story  ele- 
mentary school  buildings. 

Plans  for  remodeled  classrooms  in- 
clude space  for  a  central  kitchen,  dining 
room  and  recreation  room,  plus  two- 
bedroom,  one-bedroom  and  efficiency 
apartments.  The  building  will  be 
equipped  with  ramps,  and  wide  doors, 
among  other  features,  to  accommodate 
persons  in  wheelchairs. 

District  offJciaJs  must  decide  whether 
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to  sell,  lease  or  give  the  school  building 
to  Independent  Living  for  the  Handi- 
capped, the  nonprofit  group  that  sub- 
mitted the  proposal.  According  to  The 
Washington  Post,  the  nonprofit  group 
already  has  received  a  low-interest  loan 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (h.u.d.)  to  fi- 
nance remodeling  costs. 

Residents  of  the  new  facility  will  pay 
for  the  costs  of  maintaining  the  build- 
ing, salaries  of  aides,  and  payments  on 
the  40-year  h.u.d.  mortgage.  Those 
handicapped  persons  who  have  paying 
jobs  will  contribute  from  their  incomes; 
those  eligible  for  subsidized  housing  will 
turn  over  their  subsidy  allotments. 

Like  many  cities,  Washington,  D.C., 


is  faced  with  a  shortage  of  rental  apart- 
ments—and a  surplus  of  elementary 
school  buildings.  "The  Carberry  school 
is  one  of  three  school  buildings  the  city 
is  considering  for  conversion  to  hous- 
ing,'* says  Bhasin.  "This  is  the  most 
concrete  proposal  we  have  received.** 

According  to  h.u.d.  officials,  the 
proposal  is  one  of  many  that  agency  has 
supported  in  which  schools  were  used 
for  apartments  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped.  If  you  want  to  learn  more 
about  loan  funds  available  from  h.u.d., 
write  to  David  Williamson,  Office  for 
Housing  for  the  Elderly  and  Handi- 
capped, H.U.D.,  450  Seventh  Street, 
S.W.,  Room  9106,  Washington,  D.C. 
20410.  D 
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Goodbye  Mel— or  the  farewell  youll  never  hear 


Tis  the  season  of  farewell  speeches  for 
departing  school  superintendents,  and 
Superintendent  Robert  G.  Stabile  of  the 
Mayfield  City  School  District  in  Ohio 
sends  us  this  farewell  address  he  has 
always  wanted  to  present— but  never 
will: 

It  is  customary  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  year  to  pay  tribute  to  those  superin- 
tendents who  are  departing  for  greener 
pastures.  This  year  six  are  moving,  and 
Hrst  is  Melvin  Smith,  superintendent  of 
the  Coltooville  Public  Schools. 

Mel  and  his  lovely  wife  Marian  have 
three  children,  one  each  from  their 
previous  marriages.  The  children  attend 
Bay  Street  School  where  Mel  finds  time 
to  help  out  as  an  active  parent.  He 
chairs  the  legislative  committee  and  sits 
as  a  member  of  the  textbook  review 
committee,  a  fine  example  of  com- 
munity involvement,  even  for  a  public- 
spirited  superintendent  like  Mel. 

While  we  know  he  will  enjoy  the  chal- 
lenges of  his  new  position  as  assistant 
principal  of  the  Hoover  Traditional 


School,  we  think  it  is  a  shame  for  him  to 
leave  so  soon  after  things  have  finally 
straightened  out  in  his  own  district  and 
seem  to  be  going  so  well.  We  all  sym- 
pathized with  Mel  during  that  four- 
week  teacher  strike,  which  followed  a 
two-day  student  strike,  which  in  turn 
followed  the  dismissal  of  some  17 
teachers,  including  the  officers  and  the 
executive  committee  of  what  we  all 
recognize  to  be  a  highly  irresponsible 
local  teachers'  association. 

Not  only  did  Mel  serve  as  a  good  ex- 
ample of  "no-nonsense"  adminis- 
tration, but  his  difficulties  made  us  ap- 
preciate the  worth  of  that  a.a.s.a.  li- 
ability insurance  policy.  It  is  too  bad  he 
was  not  a  member  at  the  time,  but  I  hear 
he  now  is  in  the  fold  and  we  are  all  glad 
of  it. 

In  that  light,  we  would  encourage  you 
all  to  attend  the  benefit  dance  which  we 
will  be  holding  this  Tuesday  evening  at 
the  Blue  Goose  restaurant  to  help  raise 
money  for  MePs  legal  fees  which  we 
hear  are  going  to  be  quite  heavy.  But 


when  a  board  dismisses  you,  without  a 
hearing,  a  guy  just  has  to  defend  him- 
self, and  we  have  no  choice  profes- 
sionally but  to  help.  We  know  Mel  can 
dish  it  out  as  well  as  take  it.  To  sue  and 
be  sued  is  just  part  of  the  job  today, 
right  Mel? 

And  although  I  am  not  one  to  criticize 
unjustly,  Mel  is  especially  looking  to  us 
for  help  because  of  the  way  that  small 
bunch  of  kooks  at  Bay  Street  turned  the 
whole  school  district  against  him  after 
the  celebrated  and  widely  publicized 
Catcher  in  the  Rye  incident.  I  wouldn't 
want  my  kids  to  read  that  book  either, 
Mel.  It  just  happened  that  Mel  was  the 
only  member  of  the  textbook  review 
committee  who  was  not  asleep  at  the 
switch,  but  little  thanks  he  got  for  his  ef- 
forts. Oh  well,  the  reactionaries  from 
the  A.C.L.U.  strike  again. 

In  my  opinion,  most  of  Mel's 
problems  were  caused  by  the  press, 
which  is  expert  in  blowing  things  out  of 
proportion  and  slanting  stories.  You  all 

(Continued  on  page  39,) 


Now— You  Can  Include 
Corporal  Punishment 
Under  Your  Stewart  Smith 
School  Board  Protection! 

We  are  pleased  to  be  the  first  to  broaden  our 
School  Board  protection  to  optionally  include  Corporal 
Punishment  Liability  coverage.  This  is  in  response  to 
the  many  requests  we've  received  for  this  kind 
of  insurance. 

Accordingly,  we're  making  available  for  the  first  time 
this  important  policy  endorsement  which  makes  our 
School  Board  Liability  program  the  most  comprehensive 
plan  available.  It  provides  additional  benefits  which 
cover  legal  and  defense  fees  of  corporal  punishment 
litigation,  and  also  damages  and  court  settlements. 

For  more  detailed  information,  mail  the  coupon 
below  and  we  will  send  your  broker  or  agent  a 
Stewart  Smith  School  Board  Liability  kit. 


Please  send 

Stewart  Smith 

Corporal 

Punishment 
School  Board 

Liability  Kit 

Broker/Agent 

Firm 

Address 

1 

City                                       State                   Zip                    | 

ANOTHER  HRST 
FROM 


StewSrt  Smith 

Member  Stewart  Wrightson  Insurance  Group   ^ 


ThfM  Rwdinofil  Cenvr 
AHmtti.  GA  3090S 

Qml  Building 
Pittsburgh.  PA  1S219 

1740  Sun  Life  Place 
10123-99th  StrMt 
Cdmonlon.  Albarta. 

■204  Elmbfook  Drive 

1939  K  Stieat.  N.W. 

T5J3H1 

OsilM.  TX  75247 

WMhinglon.  OC  20006 

Public  Udg«r  Building 
Philadelphia.  PA  19106 

125  S.  Waclwr  Drive 
ChleiVO.  IL  90606 

1920  Sun  Lita  Bidg. 
MontfMi.  Quebec 
H3B2X4 

OfM  FtdersI  StrMt 

116  John  StrMt 

Botton.  MA  02110 

N«w  Yorli.  NY  10039 

Suite  405 

3800  WiliMri  Blvd. 

222  Cwlsr  Itnm 

191  Bey  StrMt 
Toronto.  Ontsrto 

Lot  Angeles.  CA  90010 

TMn«ek.  NJ  QTSM 

NI&ANW 

June  1979 
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There's  more  to  a 
school  lunch  program 
than  the  'A'  lunch .  • . 


No  other  food  service  company  can 
match  our  expertise  with  parental  and 
advisory  groups  in  designing  suc- 
cessful food  programs.  At  Interstate 
United  we  have  the  experience  and 
capability  to  handle  your  lunch  program 
with  fofa/ service. 

Yes,  nutrition  and  quality  food  are 
important.  But  we  know  you're  also 
concerned  with  cost  controls,  food  pro- 
duction, employees'  needs,  student 
demand  and  parental  concern. 


Professional  management,  cost  effi- 
ciency and  individualized  attention  are 
just  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  reputa- 
tion as  the  finest  school  lunch  service 
in  the  nation. 


May  we  serve  you? 

irJTERSTBTE  UNITED 

120  South  Riverside  Plaza 

Chicago,  IL  60606 

(312)  930-2300 


(For  details,  circle  22  on  reply  card,} 


Meet  the  textbook  crusaders 


Your  schools  may  be  the  next  battlefield 
in  the  crusade  against  'improper'  textbooks 


By  Barbara  Parker 

MEL  and  Norma  Gabler  arc 
Ihc  proprietors  of  a  house  in 
Longview,  Tex.,  that  is  considered  by 
many  to  be  the  unofficial  headquarters 
for  a  campaign  against  "improper" 
textbooks  that  is  sweeping  schools  in  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.  If  your  school  system 
uses  the  latest  editions  of  major  educa- 
tion publishers'  textbooks,  it's  not  un- 
likely thai  you'll  eventually  become  em- 
broiled in  that  campaign  and  will  hear 
more  from  its  leading  strategists:  the 
Cablcrs. 

They  insist  they're  not  censors.  "Only 
people  in  power  can  be  censors,"  they 
say,  preferring  to  speak  of  their  opera- 
tion as  "the  nation's  largest  textbook 
clearinghouse."  The  Gablers  incorpor- 
ated under  Texas  charter  in  1973  as  Ed- 
ucational Research  Analysts,  Inc.,  a 
nonprofit,  tax-exempt  organization. 
Mel  and  Norma  supervise  a  staff  of  six, 
manage  a  mailing  list  of  10.000  names, 
handle  from  20  to  50  pieces  of  incoming 
mail  a  day,  manage  Norma 's  busy 
radio,  lelcvision  and  public  speaking 
schedule  (which  takes  her  out  of  Texas 
an  average  of  three  days  a  week).  An<f 
of  course,  ihey  review  books.  Their  re- 
views and  lists  of  "acceptable"  as  well 


Barbara  Parker  is  an  associate  editor  oj  the 


as  "objectionable"  books  have  been  re- 
quested by  people  from  all  50  states. 

A  trip  to  Longview  reveals  the  extent 
of  the  Gabler's  commitment:  Except  for 
one  bedroom  and  one  bath,  their  home- 
turned-clearinghouse  has  been  con- 
verted to  office  space.  The  waits  of 
every  room  are  covered  with  shelves 
containing  thousands  of  textbook  and 
library  book  reviews;  floor  space  is  oc- 
cupied by  rows  and  rows  of  what  the 
Gablers   call   "objectionable"   books, 


reams  of  printed  publicity  materials  that 
describe  the  Gablers'  work,  and  slacks 
of  "acceptable"  textbooks  that  the 
Gablers  are  flghting  to  see  put  back  in 
classrooms.  They  have  leased  ware- 
house space  to  handle  the  overflow  of 
materials. 

Norma  describes  herself  as  "just  a 
housewife  and  mother— the  greatest 
profession  in  the  world,"  and  Mel  says 
he's  "just  tired  and  retired,"  (He  retired 
in  1973  after  29  years  as  a  clerk  with  Ex- 


The  Gablers  pose  with  four  employes.  Two  others  work  part  time  and,  says  Mel, 
'  'an  additional  three  to  four  employes  are  needed  to  handle  the  workload. ' ' 
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xon.)  Despite  their  modest  descriptions, 
however,  by  some  standards  the  Gablers 
could  be  labeled  entrepreneurs,  and 
powerful  ones  at  that. 

It's  safe  to  assume  that  if  a  textbook 
or  entire  curriculum  suddenly  is  put  on 
trial— whether  it's  in  Warsaw,  Ind., 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  Kanawha  County, 
West  Va.,  Seattle,  Wash.,  or  Island 
Trees,  N.  Y.— the  Gablers*  work  has  had 
an  influence. 

Edward  Jenkinson,  professor  of  En- 
glish education  at  Indiana  University 


(Bloomington)  and  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English's 
(n.c.t.e.)  committee  against  censorship, 
says:  "Norma  and  Mel  Gabler  are  the 
two  most  powerful  people  in  education 
today."  (The  Gablers  met  Jenkinson  on 
the  Phil  Donahue  Show  in  1977,  and  all 
they'll  say  about  meeting  him  is  that  "it 
was  a  lot  of  fun.") 

Judith  Krug,  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association's  (a.l.a.)  Office 
for  Intellectual  Freedom,  says  of  the 
Gablers:  "They  are  one  of  the  keys  to 


many  of  the  problems  we  are  dealing 
with  in  the  schools."  Krug,  whose  office 
is  one  of  several  national  organizations 
engaged  in  fighting  censorship  in 
schools,  believes  that  the  Gablers'  text- 
book demands  boil  down  to  one  basic 
tenet:  "In  effect,  the  Gablers  are  say- 
ing to  school  boards  'don't  teach  my 
children  to  think.'  " 

In  their  own  defense,  the  Gablers  say 
they  believe  that  the  schools — through 
textbooks — are  teaching  children  to 
think,  but  to  think  the  wrong  way  and 


Removing  books  from  schools:  More  now 
than  anytime  in  the  last  2  5  years 


People  like  Mel  and  Norma  Gabler  are 
trying  to  remove  "unacceptable" 
books  from  schools  while  others,  like 
Judith  Krug  of  the  American  Library 
Association  (a.l.a.)  and  Edward  Jen- 
kinson of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  (n.c.t.e.),  are 
trying  to  ensure  that  students  have  a 
wide  range  of  reading  materials  to 
choose  from.  But  the  Gablers,  Krug 
and  Jenkinson  do  agree  on  one  point: 
Censorship  or  book  removals  is  on  the 
rise  in  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada— and  more  is  on 
the  way. 

Norma  Gabler  says  that  more 
school  books  are  being  banned  be- 
cause frustrated  parents  are  fed  up 
with  what  Johnny  is  being  forced  to 
read.  Krug  and  Jenkinson  say  the  in- 
crease in  censorship  incidents  is  due  to 
taxpayer  frustration  in  general— and 
that  the  schools  are  an  easy  target  and 
censorship  is  a  favorite  weapon.  (See 
story  on  page  21.) 

Krug  estimates  that  almost  90  per- 
cent of  the  approximately  3(X)  book- 
banning  or  censorship  incidents  that 
were  reported  to  a.l.a.  *s  Office  for 
Intellectual  Freedom  during  the  1977- 
78  school  year  involved  schools.  Krug 
adds:  "And  that  number  was  greater 
than  at  any  other  time  in  at  least  the 
last  25  years." 


In  a  study  recently  completed  by 
N.C.T.E.,  results  showed  that  more 
than  30  percent  of  schools  responding 
to  a  1977  survey  reported  "censorship 
pressures"  as  compared  with  20  per- 
cent in  a  similar  survey  taken  in  1966. 
The  1977  n.c.t.e.  survey  also  showed 
that  the  highest  number  of  censorship 
incidents  occurred  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States— 34  per- 
cent— and  the  lowest  number— 28  per- 
cent—was reported  in  the  South.  The 
Midwest  and  Great  Plains  states  were 
in  between— 32  percent.  (Lee  Burress 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stevens 
Point,  who  headed  the  n.c.t.e.  re- 
search committee,  said  that  the 
majority  of  survey  returns  were  from 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  "which 
makes  regional  comparisons 
somewhat  incomplete.") 

Parental  pressure  for  censorship, 
according  to  the  1977  n.c.t.e.  survey, 
accounted  for  78  percent  of  reported 
censorship  incidents.  In  n.c.t.e. 's 
1966  survey,  objections  from  parents 
amounted  to  48  percent  of  the  total. 

The  n.c.t.e.  survey  also  revealed 
that  targets  of  censorship  in  schools 
ranged  from  news  magazines  such  as 
Time,  Newsweek  and  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report  to  filmstrips  dealing 
with  drug  education  and  sex  edu- 
cation. The  most  frequently  objected 


to  school  library  books  were  some  old- 
timers:   The  Catcher  in  the  Rye,  Of 
Mice  and  Men,  The  Grapes  of  Wrath, 
Go  Ask  Alice  and  One  Flew  Over  the 
Cuckoo's  Nest. 

But  there  are  new  titles  creeping  on- 
to censorship  lists  as  well.  In  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Travels  With  Babarwas 
one  of  104  books  that  were  banned;  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.,  all  of  Shakespeare's 
works  except  Hamlet  and  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  all  of  Dickens'  works  except 
Oliver  Twist,  and  all  but  one  of  Mark 
Twain's  works  have  been  declared 
"unsuitable"  for  use  in  English 
classes. 

The  reasons  for  censorship  range 
from  "anti-God"  to  "anti-car."  In 
Mahwah,  N.J.,  according  to  The 
Record,  the  school  board  banned  a 
civics  textbook  because,  among  other 
things,  it  was  "anti-automobile."  In 
presenting  her  objections  to  the  board, 
Mrs.  Arnold  Blatt,  who  reviewed  the 
book,  said:  "The  book  doesn't  seem 
to  be  Mahwah.  We're  basically  a 
middle  class,  working  class,  car 
driving  community.  Without  the  car, 
Where's  Mahwah?"  According  to  Mrs. 
Blatt  and  her  husband,  the  textbook 
American  Civics  advocates  mass 
transit  and  public  housing — problems 
that  a  small  community  doesn't  have 
todeal  with.— B.p. 
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about  the  wrong  things.  Drug  education 
and  sex  education  ate  two  examples  of 
what  the  Gablers  are  talking  about. 
With  the  patience  of  Job,  they  explain: 
"Those  kinds  of  courses  arouse  the  cur- 
iosity of  young  children.  First  children 
become  familiar  with  these  subjects, 
then  they  discover  pictures.  And  once 
they've  been  exposed  it's  just  human  na- 
ture thai  youngsters  will  want  to  experi- 
ment. Sure,  they  may  hear  something 
about  these  subjects  from  another  kid, 
but  for  schools  to  spend  time  on  these 
subjects  gives  them  respectability."  The 
Gablers  add:  "The  biggest  problem,  of 
course,  is  that  those  courses  don'i  say 
that  any  of  it  is  wrong — they  just  leave 
the  students  to  make  up  their  own 
minds.  Now,  that's  just  not  fair  to  our 
children." 

The  Gabler  theory  is  this:  "Allowing 
a  student  to  come  to  his  own  conclu- 
sions about  abstract  concepts  creates 
frustration.  Ideas,  situation  ethics, 
values,  anti-God  humanism— that's 
what  the  schools  are  teaching.  And  con- 
cepts. Well,  a  concept  never  will  do  any- 
one as  much  good  as  a  fact." 

Even  the  lack  of  absolutes  in  higher 
mathematics  textbooks  can,  according 
to  Mel  Gabler,  shatter  a  young  person's 
life:  "When  a  student  reads  in  a  math 
book  that  there  arc  no  absolutes,  sud- 
denly every  value  he's  been  taught  is  de- 
stroyed. And  the  next  thing  you  know, 
the  student  turns  to  crime  and  drugs." 
(In  Warsaw,  Ind.,  some  members  of  the 
school  board  agree  with  this  point  of 
view  and  have  voiced  opposition  to  cal- 
culus and  trigonometry  in  the  system's 
curriculum  because  they  aren't  "bas- 
ics." Warsaw  is  the  coinmunity  where 
"objectionable"  textbooks  were  burned 
in  a  parking  lot  last  year  and  "objec- 
tionable" courses  such  as  values  clarifi- 
cation and  Shakespeare  were  dropped 
from  the  schools.  In  a  South  Bend  Tri- 
bune article,  Mel  Gabler  "cited  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Warsaw  board  as  unique  and 
wished  more  boards  would  follow  their 
example."  (See  story  on  page  27.) 

But  Mel  and  Norma  Gabler  say  they 
don't  get  involved  in  community  con- 
troversies like  Ihosc  that  have  plagued 
Warsaw:  "We  spend  our  time  on  text- 
books. That's  where  we  concentrate  our 
efforts,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
we've  been  successful."  The  Gablers 
claim,  simply:  "All  we're  trying  to  do  is 
get  the  very  best  books  put  in  the  hands 
of  children  and  teachers."  With  un- 
abashed pride,  however,  the  Gablers  al- 
so note  that  in  1976  they  were  instru- 
mental in  halting  the  purchases  of  five 
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Behind  the  curtains  in  a  bedroom  in  the  Gablers'  home  are  shelves  of  books  and  rows 
of  Gabler  reviews  that  are  requested  from  across  North  America. 


dictionaries*  by  school  systems 
throughout  the  state  of  Texas.  The  Gab- 
lers argued  the  dictionaries  contained 
"vulgar  language  and  unreasonable  def- 
initions" that  placed  them  in  violation 
of  the  stale's  rigorous  textbook  code. 

The  Gablers  like  most  to  ulk  about 
their  Texas  textbook  accomplishments 
because  it  was  there — in  1961 — that  they 
got  their  start.  "Like  most  par- 
ents—and school  board  members,  too," 
Norma  says,  "we  had  never  questioned 
the  contents  of  our  sons'  textbooks." 
Then,  it  seems,  16-year  old  Jim  Gabler 
came  home  and  told  his  dad,  "Some- 
thing's wrong  with  my  history  book." 
When  Mel  examined  it,  he  found  that 
the  chapter  on  the  Constitution  "didn't 
mention  one  word  about  limitation  of 
federal  power  or  about  state  or  individ- 
ual rights,  and  was  teaching  that  Wash- 
ington has  complete  dictatorial  power." 
Mel  explains:  "That  kind  of  set  me  on 
fire."  The  flame's  been  burning  ever 
since. 

The  Gabters  recall  that  in  those  early 
days  when  Norma  first  appeared  before 
the  Texas  state  textbook  selection  com- 
mittee, the  publishers  laughed  at  her. 
Mel  says  that  he  couldn't  have  tolerated 
it,  but  that  "  'Normie'  never  lost  her 
cool.  She  just  sat  there  smiling  even 
when  she  wanted  to  cry."  That  smile 
has  become  one  of  Norma  Gabler's 


'American  Heritage  Dictionary,  The  Double- 
day  Dictionary,  Webster's  Seventh  New  Col- 
legioie  Dictionary,  The  Random  House  Col- 
lege Dictionary,  end  Webster's  New  World 
Dictionary  of  the  Entiish  Language. 


trademarks.  One  publisher  says:  "She's 
the  only  person  I  know  who  can  talk 
nonstop  and  smile  at  the  same  time." 
Something  else  that  Norma  is  known 
for:  preparation.  Since  they  first  surted 
going  to  Austin  in  1961  to  protest  bocdts 
they  consider  unacceptable,  Mel  and 
Norma  have  learned  to  deal  slrialy  with 
faas— with  the  faas  as  they  see  them. 

And  there  is  no  doubt  that  their 
faas — their  ratings  of  textbooks— have 
a  great  impact  within  Texas  and  far  be- 
yond. One  publisher  said:  "If  one  of 
our  books  gets  an  'unacceptable'  rating 
from  the  Gablers,  we  can  be  pretty  sure 
that  our  sales  in  Texas  are  going  to 
plummet."  During  the  fall  1978  text- 
b(X>k  adoptions,  the  Gablers  claim  suc- 
cess in  getting  18  of  28  textbooks  re- 
moved from  the  Texas  approved  list. 

When  asked  why  she  spends  so  much 
time  and  energy  on  a  job  that  supposed- 
ly offers  no  monetary  reward.  Norma 
has  two  answers:  "I  do  it  for  the  love  of 
the  school  children  of  Texas."  Or.  "All 
we're  trying  to  do  is  make  a  school 
board  member's,  an  administrator's,  a 
teacher's  job  a  little  easier  for  them." 
Explaining  the  latter.  Norma  says: 
"School  board  members  and  other  cit- 
izens can  do  what  we  do  /review  text- 
books/, but  they  just  don't  have  the 
time.  They  could  read  the  books  them- 
selves, but  for  us  to  read  them  will  save 
hundreds  of  hours  of  time.  You  have  to 
figure  at  least  40  hours  per  book  be- 
cause if  you  don't  read  them  line  by 
line,  you  miss  the  mo^t  <lfta!!A>i  at.  ftsiss.^ 


do  their  work  for  Ihcm.  Our  informa- 
tion is  here  for  the  asking.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  ihcy  remember  the  cost  of 
printing  and  distribution.  We  don't  ask 
them  to  pay*  for  our  reviews;  we  just 
ask  them  to  send  ia  a  little  donation  so 
that  we  can  go  on  with  our  work.  But 
it's  actually  iheir  work;  1  think  the  fact 
that  we  can  save  them  time  is  where 
we've  gained  their  respect." 

The  Gablers'  thorough  and  painstak- 
ing efforts  in  poring  over  books  is  one 
aspea  of  their  crusade  that  never  has 
been  questioned — even  by  their  critics. 
Mel,  who  is  known  as  the  "behind  the 
scenes"  person,  estimates  that  2,000 
hours  went  into  the  preparation  of  what 
currently  arc  their  hottest  items:  a  com- 
parison of  five  high  school  history  text- 
books and  a  similar  study  of  eighth- 
grade  history  books.  The  high  school 
history  books  were  reviewed  to  catch 
and  analyze  proper  attitudes  toward 
free  enterprise,  any  possible  feminist 
bias,  misplaced  emphasis  on  certain 
portions  of  history,  and  preoccupation 
with  ecology.  Sheila  Haralson,  a  24- 
year-old  woman  who  has  worked  for  the 
Gablers  for  a  year,  assisted  Mel  in  the 
history  texts  analysis.  Sheila  says  she 
objects  to  "propaganda  for  the  ecology 
movement"  being  included  in  history 
textbooks:  "There's  no  reason  for  pub- 
lishers to  devote  so  much  space  in  a  his- 
tory book  to  a  movement  that's  just 
now  picking  up — and  that  some  forces 
are  trying  to  push.  There  are  plenty  of 
people  who  are  opposed  to  the  ecology 
movement.  Actually  only  one  side  has 
been  presented— and  that's  usually  the 
pro-ecology  side." 

The  Gablers  vigorously  claim  that  all 
they  want  in  textbooks  is  "equal  time" 
for  the  strictly  fundamenUl  beliefs  and 
values  "upon  which  our  country  was 
founded  and  which  have  enabled  it  to 
become  the  greatest  country  in  the 
world"— so  that  "students  can  decide 
for  themselves."  Their  critics  like  to 
point  out  some  inconsistencies  in  that 
argument. 

Repeatedly.  Norma  and  Mel  say  that 
a  problem  with  schools  today  is  that 
children  are  taught  "to  question  every- 
thing." But  Richard  Carroll,  president 
of  Allyn  &  Bacon  Publishers,  c 


'  The  fact  thai  the  Gablers  don'i  sell  anything 
makes  It  possible  toi  them  to  operate  their 
business  from  their  house,  which  is  not  in  a 
commcicially  zoned  neighborhood.  The  Gab- 
lers say  that  donations  Trom  parents  who 
have  read  about  their  work  or  heard  Norma 


Sheila  Haralson,  a  Gabler  employe, 
doesn't  want  "propaganda  for  the 
ecology  movement"  in  textbooks. 

"The  Gablers  have  taken  the  word  'in- 
quiry' and  have  made  it  dirty.  For  the 
Gablers,  inquiry  is  something  that  chil- 
dren aren't  supposed  to  do,  and  some- 
thing that  parents  should  be  afraid  of. 


The  danger  in  what  the  Gablers  are 
espousing  is  that  they  say  they  want 
equal  lime— they  want  their  beliefs  to  be 
reflected  in  half  the  curriculum.  They 
may  be  asking  for  equal  time  today,  but 
they're  aiming  for  what  is  total  control 
tomorrow." 

Carroll  adds:  "TheGablers' impact  is 
unique  in  that  most  people  in  their  line 
of  work  are  interested  only  in  how  they 
can  affect  their  own  communities.  For 
the  Gablers,  it's  a  'calling'  that  extends 
far  beyond  Texas." 

Why  is  this  calling  so  important  to  the 
Gablers?  Mel  explains:  "Until  text- 
books are  changed,  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility that  crime,  violence,  venereal 
disease  and  abortion  rates  will  decrease 
.  .  .  Textbooks  mold  nations  because 
they  largely  determine  how  a  nation 
votes,  what  it  becomes,  and  where  it 
goes." 

And  why  has  the  calling  been  so  pop- 
ularly received  in  communities  across 
North  America?  Edward  Jenkinson  of 
N.c.T.E.  and  Judith  Krug  of  a.l.a.'s  Of- 
fice of  Intellectual  Freedom  speculate 
that  schools  are  a  convenient  target  for 
unhappy  citizens.  "Many  people  feel 
that  they  cannot  Tight  Washington,  the 


A  biblical  view  of  censorship 


Mel  and  Norma  Gabler  and  other  crit- 
ics of  modern  textbooks  claim  that 
these  texts  and  other  curriculum  ma- 
terials "do  not  adequately  present  the 
Judeo-Christian  ethics  and  values  up- 
on which  this  country  was  founded," 
and  that  some  of  them  portray  the 
dark  side  of  human  nature.  To  such 
criticisms,  Carolyn  Moulton,  a  grad- 
uate student  in  theology  at  Ontario's 
Institute  of  Christian  Thought,  offers 
this  advice: 

"The  Old  Testament  makes  it  clear 
that  what  ought  to  be  aiiempicd  is  a 
balanced  and  realistic  portrayal  of  hu- 
man life,  which  is  at  limes  somewhat 
less  than  ideal.  Not  only  the  greatest 
sinners  but  also  the  greatest  saints  did 
a  number  of  things  which,  while  not 
lauded,  were  recognized  as  being  part 
of  life:  David  had  his  fling  with  Bath- 
sheba;  Noah  was  drunk  and  naked  in 
front  of  his  sons;  Aaron,  the  highest 


of  the  high  priests,  built  and  wor- 
shipped the  golden  calf  .  .  .  There  Is 
something  to  be  lost  by  presenting  stu- 
dents with  a  filtered  concept  of  life. 
People  have  a  responsibility  to  be  re- 
flectively aware  of  their  surrounding 
world.  Development  of  this  ability  is 
one  of  the  prime  goals  of  education. 
While  the  Bible  does  say  that  one  is 
not  to  be  'corrupted  by  the  philos- 
ophies of  men,'  it  also  makes  it  dear 
that  one  ought  to  be  aware  of  them," 
according  to  Moulton. 

In  an  essay  in  Censorship:  Slopping 
the  Book  Banners,  Moulton  goes  on  to 
suggest  that  parents  who  are  con- 
cerned that  their  16-year-old  is  going 
to  be  corrupted  by  reading  about  a 
premarital  sex  act  may  be  saying  more 
about  how  well  they  have  prepared 
their  child  for  the  realities  of  life  than 
they  are  saying  about  the  book  in 
question.- B.p. 


v:,w:yA.  wi  kbs^  \^»n»M. 


Norma  Cabler  stands  next  to  a  double- 
duty  bed:  By  day  it 's  a  board  used  as 
workspace. 

state  capital,  or  even  city  hall,"  they 
say,  "so  when  they  become  unhappy 
with  inflation,  federal  or  state  laws,  the 
so-called  moral  decline,  or  anything 
else,  Ihcy  want  to  lash  out.  Taxpayers 
have  a  tendency  to  feel  thai  almost 
everything  wrong  with  society  stems 
from  the  schools.  So  the  schools  become 
a  target  for  irate  taxpayers— and  censor- 
ship is  one  of  their  weapons." 

These  angry  citizens  aim  (heir  ire  and 
persuasion  squarely  at  school  board 
members.  In  materials  they  send  to 
parents,  iheGablers  recommend:  "The 
first  approach  to  getting  things  cor- 
rected is  through  school  boards." 
Norma  adds:  "I  personally  believe  that 
many  school  boards'  members  aren't 
vocal  enough,  but  that's  because  they're 
not  informed  enough."  To  help  inform 
them,  the  Cablers  recommend  that 
parents  use  the  reviews  that  the  Gablers 
have  prepared— "to  save  them  time." 
Then  the  Gablers  urge  parents  to  "select 
the  board  member  you  know  best  or  the 
one  you  think  will  be  most  receptive  to 
your  problem."  The  next  step  is  to  write 
and  thank  that  board  member  for  his 
dedicated  service  to  the  community  and 
to  its  children.  Toward  the  end  of  this 
letter  of  thanks  Ihc  Gablers  recommend 
that  a  sentence  be  slipped  in  which  "ac- 
knowledges thai  the  board  member  is  a 
very  busy  person  and  that  you  are  ap- 
preciative of  his  time."  Then  the  writer 
is  advised  that  if  the  board  member 
can't  spare  the  time  to  look  into  the  ob- 
jectionable book  matter  or  if  it  doesn't 
fall  within  his  area  of  interest,  "ihe 
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board  member  should  be  asked  to  let  the 
writer  know— so  that  another  board 
member  can  be  contacted."  Above  all, 
the  advice  is:  "Stick  with  the  board 
members,  not  the  educators — and  offer 
all  the  assistance  you  can  muster."  If  an 
objecting  parent  is  told  that  he  is  "the 
only  parent  who  has  objected  to  this 
material,"  the  Gablers  will,  upon  re- 
quest, "furnish  Ihe  names  of  existing 
parent  groups  nearest  you  for  support. " 

And  if  all  else  fails.  Norma  herself 
can  fly  into  (own  to  enlighten  the  school 
board  (provided  that  parents  come  up 
with  an  honorarium  and  travel  ex- 
penses) and  to  share  "18  years  of 
'know-how'  in  helping  you  to  secure 
better  textbooks." 

Two  people  familiar  with  the  Cabler 
strategy  are  Ken  Underwood,  former 
superintendent  of  the  Kanawha  County 
{West  Virginia)  schools,  and  Frances 
Link,  director  of  Curriculum  Develop- 
ment Associates,  who  is  known  today  as 
"the  woman  behind  MACOS"— the 
controversial  social  studies  curriculum 
entitled  Man:  A  Course  of  Study.  (The 
fight  to  get  MACOS  out  of  the  schools 
has  taken  Norma  throughout  theUnited 
States  and  overseas  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand.) 

Neither  Underwood  nor  Link  has  ever 
met  the  Gablers,  but  both  say  Ihcy  "arc 
well  aware  of  their  work. "  Frances  Link 
calls  Norma  "a  very  effective  'surprise 
attack.'  From  photographs  I've  seen 
and  reports  I've  heard,  she's  a  sweet, 
motherly  lady  who  Stands  for  alt  that  is 
good  and  wholesome,  which,  of  course, 
makes  her  almost  invulnerable." 

Link  says  there  is  a  pattern  to 
Norma's  appearances  in  a  community: 
"Usually  it's  right  before  a  school 
board  election  or  when  a  controversy 
erupts."  Link  tells  of  a  telephone  call 
she  received  from  the  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  a  small,  rural  school  system 
in  Ihe  Northwest  where  the  MACOS 
curriculum  had  been  used— without  inci- 
dent—for five  years.  The  superinten- 
dent told  her  that  suddenly  the  curricu- 
lum was  coming  under  fire  from  people 
in  (he  community  and  a  few  members  of 
the  school  board.  Link  then  asked  the 
superintendent  if  there  was  a  school 
board  election  coming  up  and  he  an- 
swered affirmatively.  Next,  Link  asked 
him  if  (he  school  board  had  a  policy  of 
asking  people  a  I  school  board  mcedngs 
(o  "log  in."  The  superintendent  said 
there  was  no  such  policy,  and  Link 
urged  him  to  recommend  this  procedure 
be  used  for  the  next  board  meeting.  She 
further  advised  the  supciiMtndtnv,  "fte 


prepared  for  a  lady  to  fly  into  town  and 
buy  radio  and  television  time  prior  to 
the  board  meeting."  Link  continues: 
"Sure  enough,  three  or  four  days  before 
the  board  meeting,  Norma  Gabler  ap- 
peared on  radio  and  TV  .  .  .  and  a  check 
of  the  attendance  log  at  the  board  meet- 
ing revealed  that  at  least  half  of  the 
people  at  that  meeting  were  not  from 
the  local  community."  (MACOS  subse- 
quently was  dropped  from  the  curricu- 
lum and  (he  superintendent  was  fired.) 

Ken  Underwood,  who  was  superin- 
tendent of  schools  during  Kanawha 
County's  1974  textbook  controversy,  re- 
ceived a  MAitXJKAM  and  a  note  from  the 
Gablers  during  the  textbook  battle  that 
erupted  in  his  school  system.  In  pan, 
both  pieces  of  (he  Gablers'  correspon- 
dence told  Underwood:  "You  were  pre- 
sented on  tonight's  television  in  the  role 
of  trying  to  resolve  the  problem  of  text- 
books in  your  school  system  .  .  .  per- 
haps we  can  help  you.  We  are  in  our 
14th  year  of  offering  a  service  to  schools 
and  teachers  concerning  textbooks  .  .  ." 
Underwood  didn't  respond.  The  Gab- 
lers deny  they  were  trying  to  take  advan- 
tage of  a  situation  and  sell  their  services 
to  a  bcleagured  super  in  lendenl,  but  Un- 
derwood says:  "Three  or  four  days  after 
1  received  (he  second  note  from  the  Gab- 
lers, I  picked  up  the  morning  paper  and 
read  that  the  Gablers  were  to  be  the 
principal  speakers  at  an  antitextbook 
rally  to  be  held  at  the  Charleston  ball 
park." 

When  asked  what  kind  of  help  he  and 
Norma  were  offering  to  Ken  Undcr- 


MelGabter  works  "6e^i»vd^^^^e^e'^«s■" 


wood,  Mel  replies:  "Well,  we  always 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  superinten- 
dent is  going  to  want  to  cooperate  and 
want  to  straighten  things  out  once  he 
knows  what  the  situation  is.  Since  we 
have  all  of  these  materials  we  do  try  to 
help,  and  there's  been  many  a 
superintendent  who's  appreciated  what 
we've  done.  But  Underwood  didn't." 

In  a  book  about  the  Gablers  (Text- 
books on  Trial,  which  now  is  distributed 
solely  by  the  Gablers'  Educational  Re- 
search Analysts,  Inc.),  Author  James  C. 
Hefley  says  that  according  to  leaders  of 
the  West  Virginia  protests,  "the  Gab- 
lers' contribution  was  significant." 
Larry  Freeman  of  the  West  Virginia 
textbook  review  committee  said:  'They 
/the  Gablers/  showed  us  how  to  docu- 


ment our  objections  to  a  bad  text  by 
page,  paragraph  and  line."  And  a  board 
member  active  in  the  protest  adds: 
"They  gave  us  encouragement  when  we 
needed  it  most." 

Interestingly,  the  six  language  arts 
books  and  the  two  speech  books  that 
sparked  the  controversy  in  Kanawha 
County  in  1974  were  up  for  adoption  in 
Texas  during  the  same  fall.  Before  going 
to  West  Virginia,  Norma  presented  de- 
tailed bills  of  particulars  objecting  to 
those  eight  books;  many  of  her  identical 
page,  paragraph  and  line  objections  ap- 
peared in  antitextbook  ads  that  ran  in 
Charleston  newspapers.  That  fall  in 
Texas,  the  state  textbook  committee 
eliminated  seven  of  the  eight  objection- 
able   books    and    required    extensive 


changes  in  the  eighth;  1974  was  a  very 
good  year  for  the  Gablers — their  very 
best  up  to  that  point. 

After  1974,  the  Gablers'  influence 
spread.  Norma  hit  the  talk  show  trail, 
was  invited  to  Australia  to  speak  out 
against  MACOS,  and  appeared  on  a 
couple  of  national  television  shows. 
More  mail  poured  into  Longview  re- 
questing the  Gablers'  reviews  and 
Norma  for  speaking  engagements 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Cana- 
da. More  employes  had  to  be  hired  and 
more  of  the  Gablers'  home  had  to  be 
turned  into  office  space. 

Since  then,  the  Gablers  have  had  a  lot 
of  good  years.  And  the  better  they  get, 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  hear  from 
them.  D 


In  censorship  battles,  you  might  become 
the  target  for  personal  attacks  —  like  these: 


By  Barbara  Parker 

Most  of  the  material  I  collected  for 
this  issue's  stories  on  textbook  contro- 
versies came  from  interviews  with 
school  officials,  parents  and  pub- 
lishers. But  a  couple  of  anonymous 
telephone  calls  to  my  home  have 
earned  me  the  right  to  pass  along  the 
following  advice  on  a  personal  level, 
from  me  to  you:  Be  warned  that  when 
and  if  a  textbook  censorship  contro- 
versy hits  your  school  system,  you're 
likely  to  be  a  target  for  some  emotion- 
ally charged  attacks.  Here  are  some 
examples: 

•  Ken  Underwood,  who  was  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  Kanawha 
County  (West  Virginia)  during  the 
1974  textbook  battles  there,  was 
forced  to  move  his  family  members 
out  of  their  home.  Repeated  threats  on 
their  lives  came  through  phone  calls 
and  letters.  To  ignore  them  would 
have  been  foolish:  Protestors  already 
had  used  shotguns  to  blow  out  several 
windows  at  the  board  of  education 
building,  and  numerous  other  shoot- 


ings and  beatings  had  occurred.  Be- 
cause of  the  threats.  Underwood  "felt 
compelled  to  request  around-the-clock 
police  protection"  for  his  family  mem- 
bers until  they  could  vacate  their 
home. 

•  Jackie  and  Anthony  Zykan, 
parents  of  two  Warsaw,  Ind.,  students 
who  have  filed  suit  against  the  Warsaw 
school  system  (see  story  on  page  27), 
have  received  a  few  '*ugly"  phone 
calls  and  several  of  what  Jackie  Zykan 
calls  **hate  letters."  One  of  them,  ad- 
dressed to  *'the  smut  peddlers,"  reads 
in  part:  *'Can't  you  get  it  through  your 
rotten  heads  that  it  is  your  kind  of  per- 
missiveness that  is  causing  this  unprec- 
edented situation  of  lawlessness  and 
immorality  in  our  country?  Why  in  the 
name  of  heaven  don't  you  just  go  back 
to  wherever  it  is  you  came  from  and 
take  your  smutty  family  and  rotten 
concepts  along  with  you.  Praise  be  the 
day  that  you  leave  this  area.  /Signed/ 
Many  natives."  Another  letter  the 
Zykans  received  was  addressed  to  *'the 
aliens"  (the  Zykans  moved  to  Warsaw 
from  Chicago  in  1964).  The  scrawled 


note  reads:  "If  you  were  halfway  intel- 
ligent you  would  recall  that  these 
books  were  banned  by  a  vast  majority 
of  the  school  patrons  and  taxpayers. 
But  know  /sic/,  you  are  stupid  enough 
to  force  we  taxpayers  to  finance 
another  lawsuit.  We  pay  our  school 
board  to  run  and  manage  our  school 
system  and  not  some  damn  foreigners 
such  as  you.  My  advice  to  you  is  if  you 
don't  like  the  way  things  are  run  here, 
get  the  hell  out.  You  won't  be  missed. 
/Signed/ A  large  taxpayer." 

•  In  the  early  stages  of  researching 
the  censorship  articles  in  this  issue,  I 
received  telephone  calls  from  people 
obviously  worried  over  the  outcome  of 
the  story.  While  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  these  calls  were  precipi- 
tated by  the  Gablers  or  anyone  con- 
nected with  their  organization,  one 
caller  did  warn:  "If  you  write  anything 
that's  slanderous  to  Mel  and  Norma 
Gabler,  your  child  is  going  to  pay  for 
it."  Another  caller  suggested  that  if  I 
believed  anything  that  Jackie  Zykan 
told  me,  then  both  Zykan  and  I  were 
"nothing  but  cheap,  two-bit  whores." 
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In  Warsaw,  Ind. ,  educators  are  told 
to  cut  'offensive'  words  out  of  books 


When  Edward  Jenkinson  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
was  asked  lo  rale— on  a  scale  of  1  (o 
10 — the  severity  of  censorship  in  War- 
saw, Ind.,  schools,  Jenkinson  replied: 
"About  25." 

Since  1977,  the  Warsaw  school 
system  has  given  way  to  what  some 
might  call  anarchy:  the  superintendent 
of  seven  years  has  left;  the  chairtnan 
of  the  English  department  has  quit; 
courses  covering  Shakespeare,  creative 
writing,  Gothic  literature,  black  litera- 
ture, folklore  and  legends,  values 
clariHcation  and  science  fiction  have 
been  dropped  arbitrarily  from  the 
curriculum;  principals  have  been  in- 
structed to  bring  to  the  board  any 
teaching  materials  that  "appear  to  be 
in  poor  taste"  and  several  books  have 
been  removed  from  the  schools  on 
those  and  similar  grounds;  teachers 
have  been  instructed  to  "cut  out  words 
or  pages  containing  offensive  lan- 
guage" from  a  literary  criticism  book; 
the  high  school  newspaper  no  longer  is 
being  published.  And  a  senior  citizens 
group  built  a  bonHre  out  of  objection- 
able books  that  had  been  removed 
from  the  schools  and  turned  over  to 
the  senior  citizens  group. 

The  current  superintendent,  Charles 
F.  Bragg  and  his  supporters— the 
school  board,  the  town  newspaper 
{The  tVanaw  Times-Union),  a  parent 
organization  (People  Who  Care),  and 
others— claim  that  what  happened  in 
Warsaw  is  little  more  than  a  return  to 
more  traditional  teaching  methods. 
They  maintain  that  administrators 
who  order  the  scissoring  or  banning  of 
books  are  just  doing  their  jobs. 

Although  the  administration  and 
school  board  might  view  the  com- 
motion in  Warsaw  as  merely  a  move 
back  to  basics,  there  are  others  who 
strongly  disagree.  Four  lawsuits  now 
are  pending  against  the  Warsaw 
school  system. 

One  has  been  filed  by  Warsaw  stu- 
dents, Brooke  and  Blair  Zykan.  In 
their  complaint  they  allege  that  school 
officials  violated  the  First  Amendment 
rights  of  students  at  the  high  school  by 
banning  books  and  removing  courses 
from  the  curriculum.  One  part  of  the 
Zykan's  class  action  suit  asks  that  the 
court  "restrain  school  officials  from 


removing  any  books  and  changing 
curriculum  until  a  reasonable  and  im- 
partial procedure  for  such  future 
action  has  been  formulated."  The  In- 
diana Civil  Liberties  Union  is  re- 
presenting the  Zykans. 

The  other  three  lawsuits  against  the 
school  system  have  been  filed  by  the 
following:  JoAnn  DuPont,  a  former 
Warsaw  teacher  who  says  her  coniraa 
was  not  renewed  because  she  spoke  out 
against  the  censorship  incidents;  by 
Teresa  Burnau,  who  taught  the 
"women  in  literature"  course  that 
used  four  of  the  banned  books  {Co 
Ask  Alice,  The  Siep/ord  Wives.  The 


Bell  Jar,  and  Growing  Up  Female  In 
America);  and  by  two  high  school  stu- 
dents, Anne  Summe  and  Jeri  Crisso, 
who  claim  that  school  ofHcials  have 
violated  their  First  Amendment  rights 
by  failing  to  allow  publication  of  the 
high  school  newspaper  Konlac  and 
censoring  student- written  stories  that 
appear  every  other  week  in  The  War- 
saw Times-Union. 

According  to  the  suit  being  Hied  by 
the  Zykans,  school  administrators  in 
Warsaw  instructed  teachers  "not  to 
use  books  in  the  classroom  that  they 
would  be  embarrassed  to  read  to  the 
school  board."— B. p. 


In  December  1977,  members  of  a  Warsaw,  Ind.,  senior  citizens  group  burned 
"objectionable"  textbooks  ihat  had  been  removed  from  Warsaw  classrooms  under 
orders  from  the  school  board.  Books  being  discarded  by  the  schools  in  Warsaw 
routinely  are  made  available  to  nonprofit  groups,  and  the  senior  citizens  group 
requested  the  banned  books  specifically  for  burning.  According  to  the  president  of 
the  senior  citizens  group,  a  majority  of  the  members  voted  lo  pick  up  the  books 
"if  and  when  we  could  burn  them, " 


Sound  policies  and  a  well-informed  public 
can  ward  off  censorship  controversies 


If  your  school  system  hasn't  yet  been  in- 
volved in  a  censorship  controversy, 
either  you've  been  lucky  or  your  board 
has  a  well-established  pohcy  on  dealing 
with  textbook  or  library  book  criticism. 
Good  luck  being  generally  unreliable, 
here  are  some  guidelines  that  you  should 
follow  before  a  censorship  controversy 
arises: 

•  Every  school  system  should  have  a 
set  of  textbook  adoption  procedures 
that  are  made  clear  to  the  public  before 
textbooks  are  adopted. 

■  Every  school  system  should  have  a 
set  of  procedures  for  dealing  with  com- 
plaints about  textbooks,  library  books 
and  other  teaching  materials.  (Edward 
Jenkinson  of  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  adds:  "And  every 
person  within  the  school  sys- 
tem—school board  member,  adminis- 
trator, classroom  teacher,  school  librar- 
ian—should follow  the  procedures  care- 
fully. No  one  person  in  a  democratic  so- 
ciety should  have  the  authority,  nor 
should  assume  the  authority,  to  remove 
a  book  from  a  classroom  or  library 
without  the  full  consent  of  an  informed 
majority." 

•  The  board  has  an  obligation  to  lis- 
ten to  any  and  all  parental  complaints 
concerning  textbooks,  library  books 
and  other  instructional  materials.  And 
the  complainant  has  the  right  to  expect 
that  he  will  be  given  a  fair  hearing. 

•  The  removal  of  a  book,  film, 
record,  or  entire  course  should  be  a  last 
resort  that  occurs  only  after  the  entire 
complain!  procedure  has  been  followed. 

■  School  boards  should  request  legal 
guidelines  from  their  attorneys  based  on 
the  most  recent  federal  court  decisions 
concerning  academic  freedom  and  cen- 
sorship in  the  schools. 

•  School  boards  should  have  a  writ- 
ten list  of  criteria  that  is  used  in  text- 
book, library  book  and  other  curricu- 
lum material  selection.  The  criteria  may 
be  an  appropriate  target  for  criticism, 
but  an  individual  book  thai  fits  the 
guidelines  is  not. 

•  School  boards  have  a  responsibility 
to  keep  the  public  informed  about  what 
is  being  taught  in  the  schools  and  why. 
If  you're  using  books  that  have  been 

censored  (by  anyone,  anywhere,  for  any 


reason),  school  board  members,  admin- 
istrators, and  teachers  should  be  aware 
of  it  and  know  the  rationale  for  using 
the  books.  Ken  Donelson  of  n.c.t.e.  sug- 
gests; "Perhaps  a  discussion  of  'contro- 
versial' or  'contemporary'  literature 
could  lake  place  at  some  school  func- 
tion. A  scries  of  evening  programs  for 
parents  could  be  devoted  to  explaining 
why  certain  books  are  taught  or  arc  be- 
ing used  in  the  schools." 

There  are  many  organizations  that 
can  assist  you  in  preparing  guidelines 
for  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  other 
curricular  materials  and  for  the  han- 
dling of  complaints.  Some  of  them  are; 

The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  1111  KenyonRd.,  Urbana,  III. 
61801  (217/328-3870). 

American  Library  Association  Office 
for  Intellectual  Freedom,  SO  E.  Huron 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  6061 1  (312/944-6780). 

American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators, 1801  North  Moore  St., 
Rosslyn,  Va.  22209  (703/528-0700). 

National  School  Boards  Association, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007  (202/337- 
7666). 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  22  E. 
40lh  St.,  New  York  10016  (212/925- 
1222). 


National  Education  Association, 
1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036  (202/833-4000). 

National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  1801  North  Moore 
St.,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209  (703/ 5 28-6000). 

National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  1904  Association 
Drive.  Reston,  Va.  22091  (703/860- 
0200). 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  1 1 
Dupont  Circle,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036(202/797-4400). 

In  Canada,  assistance  may  be  ob- 
tained from: 

Canadian  School  Trustees  Associa- 
tion, Suite  507, 30  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa, 
Oniario  KIP  5L4  Canada  (613/236- 
9153). 

Ontario  School  Trustees  Association, 
120  Eglinton  Ave.  Easi,  Toronto  315, 
Ontario,  Co/iodfl(415/486-1200). 

The  Book  and  Periodical  Develop- 
ment Council,  86  Bloor  St.  W.  Ste.  215, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1 M5  Canada. 

The  Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Associa- 
tion. 229  Yonge  St.,  Ste.  403,  Toronto, 
Ontario  M5B  1N9  Canffdir. 

The  Canadian  Library  Association, 
1 5 1  Sparks  St.,  Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Canada.  -a,  p. 
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Reap  the  benefits  of  maturity 


Enroll  adults  as  students  in  your  schools 


By  June  Edwards 

WHAT  high  school  student  bodies 
need  are  a  few  gray  hairs,  a 
wrinkle  or  two,  and  the  mature  experi- 
ences of  adulthood.  What  high  schools 
need,  in  other  words,  are  adult  students. 

In  most  states  any  adult  has  the  right 
to  gain  a  high  school  education,  but  the 
usual  route  is  for  the  former  high  school 
dropout  to  attend  special  adult  classes, 
pass  a  general  equivalency  test,  and  thus 
earn  a  diploma.  But  if  adults  could  en- 
roll in  regular  high  school  or  junior  high 
school  classes,  benefits  would  accrue  to 
older  students,  regular  students,  the 
school  system  in  general,  and  the  tax- 
paying  public  as  well. 

Among  the  first  to  take  advantage  of 
such  an  arrangement  might  be  women. 
A  number  of  women  in  your  community 
may  have  left  school  due  to  an  early 
marriage  or  pregnancy.  Once  their  chil- 
dren are  in  school,  however,  and  having 
a  developed  sense  of  maturity,  many  of 
these  women  who  do  not  have  outside 
employment  may  want  to  return  to 
school  and  complete  their  education. 
Women  and  men  who  are  unemployed 
or  who  work  during  evening  hours 
could  benefit  from  enrollment  in  regular 
public  school  programs. 

Adult  students  could  help  solve  the 
problem  of  shrinking  enrollment,  and 
their  presence  in  classrooms — and  the 
state  aid  these  students  would  bring  with 
them — could  help  avoid  unwanted  cut- 
backs in  the  teaching  staff.  What's 
more,  adult  students  bring  with  them  a 
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mature  and  responsible  attitude  towards 
education  and  could  provide  a  sociaUz- 
ing  process  that  would  be  good  for  the 
regular  high  school  students. 

During  discussions  of  social  problems 
or  historical  events,  adult  students  could 
bring  a  fresh  perspective  into  the  class- 
room. Example:  The  Vietnam  war  is 
considered  "ancient  history**  by  many 
of  today's  high  school  students,  but  an 
adult  student  might  be  able  to  explain 
the  impact  of  the  war  in  a  far  more 
realistic  manner  than  a  textbook  could. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  Watergate  or 
other  important  events  of  our  recent 
past. 

Adult  perspective  on  everything  from 
Shakespeare  to  geometry  might  add 
meaning  to  what  some  teenagers  view  as 
dull  and  lifeless  subject  matter.  In  fact, 
nothing  in  a  normal  high  school  cur- 
riculum is  inappropriate  for  adult  stu- 
dents. These  adults  might  even  bring  a 
sense  of  sanity  to  what  should  be  sensi- 
tive classroom  discussions  regarding  sex 
education  or  morality. 

Discipline  and  teacher  performance 
also  might  improve  with  adults  in  regu- 
lar school  classes.  Disruptive  adoles- 
cents would  have  less  peer  approval  for 
their  behavior  with  adults  sitting  next  to 
them.  Can  you  imagine  any  adult  allow- 
ing a  teenager  to  vandalize  a  washroom 
or  write  graffiti  on  a  classroom  wall? 
And  adult  students  might  challenge 
teachers  in  ways  that  teenage  students 
do  not.  Adults  would  be  eager  to  master 
their  subjects  and  might  encourage 
teachers  to  shy  away  from  rote  and  un- 
imaginative assignments. 

Age  is  not  a  discriminating  factor  in 
the  use  of  most  tax-suppoiXtd  ^inV:«&^ 


and  public  schools  should  be  as  acces- 
sible to  taxpaying  aduhs  as  are  the  pub- 
lic library,  parks,  fire  department  and 
hospitals.  If  learning  truly  is  a  lifelong 
pursuit,  if  decreasing  the  artificial  bar- 
riers society  places  between  the  young 
and  the  rest  of  us  is  a  desirable  goal, 
then  adults  should  be  encouraged  to  be- 
come a  regular  part  of  the  high  school 
program. 

School  boards  should  think  ahead  to 
a  future  bonus  from  adult  students: 
They  might  later  return  to  work  actively 
in  schools  through  the  p.t.a..  Title  I 
parent  councils,  or  as  school  volunteers. 
The  knowledge  these  adults  gained  as 
recent  students  then  could  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  school  system. 

Would  adult  students  accept  such  a 
plan?  With  some  exceptions,  I  think 
they  would.  If  adults  lacked  only  several 
credits  for  a  diploma  they  likely  would 
fit  into  the  classrooms  with  few  prob- 
lems. And  those  adults  lacking  basic 
reading  and  writing  skills  could  be 
tutored  in  these  subjects  until  they  were 
prepared  to  enter  a  regular  classroom 
setting.  Handled  sensitively,  most  adults 
might  be  enthusiastic  about  returning  to 
their  studies  alongside  teenagers. 

A  pie  in  the  sky  idea?  Perhaps.  But  in 
1973  the  National  Commission  on  Re- 
form of  Secondary  Education  recom- 
mended that  an  individual  be  allowed  to 
drop  out  of  a  formal  education  anytime 
he  believed  it  was  necessary,  but  also 
should  be  able  to  "reenter  at  his  con- 
venience at  anytime  during  his  life- 
time—even as  a  senior  citizen.'* 

School  boards  could  make  such  a  re- 
turn from  an  \xvt<wx>i.\kVM^  ^A^KasJx^^  -^ 


The  power  over  school  policy:  Teacher 


By  Diane  Divoky 

WHEN  the  negotiators  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  and  the  United  Teachers-Los 
Angeles  sat  down  at  the  bargaining  table 
last  fall  the  school  board  had  a  policy 
that  banned  corporal  punishment. 
When  negotiations  ended,  however,  cor- 
poral punishment  had  become  Section 
2.2  of  Article  XIX  in  the  teachers'  new 
contract,  and  it  was  permitted  in  ele- 
mentary and  junior  high  schools.  The 
magic  of  the  bargaining  table  had  not 
simply  turned  the  practice  around,  it 
had  transformed  the  issue  from  a  policy 
matter  for  the  school  board  to  shoulder 
into  just  another  "safety  condition"  for 
employes — one  over  which  the  union 
now  had  the  power  to  bargain. 

The  issue  of  who  controls  school 
policy  is  by  no  means  limited  to  Los 
Angeles.  School  boards  across  North 
America  are  being  pressured  to  bargain 
away  policy  rights,  because  teachers  rec- 
ognize the  obvious  advantages  to  gain- 
ing power  over  school  policy  and  they're 
attempting  to  secure  that  power  through 
collective  bargaining. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  teacher  union 
spent  a  year  waging  the  campaign  in 
favor  of  corporal  punishment.  The 
membership  of  the  union  had  voted  3-1 
to  work  for  reinstatement  of  corporal 
punishment,  and  in  February  1978  the 
union  tried  to  pressure  the  board  to  lift 
its  five-year  ban  on  the  practice — and 
lost.  Rather  than  mount  a  more  vigor- 
ous campaign  among  the  general  public 
to  pressure  the  board  to  change  its 
stand,  the  union  simply  took  the  issue  to 
the  closed-door  negotiations.  This  time 
the  teachers  won. 

The  general  public  was  caught  by  sur- 
prise. At  the  open  meeting  called  to  re- 
view ratification  of  the  contract,  40 
people— including  a  state  legislator, 
mental  health  specialists,  representa- 
tives of  various  human  rights  organiza- 
tions—spent nearly  three  hours  urging 
the  school  board  not  to  vote  for  the  con- 
tract if  it  included  the  corporal  punish- 
ment provision.  But  it  was  too  late  for 
public  debate.  Although  three  of  the 
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seven  board  members  had,  in  a  previous 
private  session,  voted  against  the  spe- 
cific clause,  the  board  was  required  by 
law  at  the  ratification  meeting  to  accept 
or  reject  the  entire  contract.  It  voted  for 
the  package. 

What  most  upset  some  citizens  was 
not  the  change  in  the  corporal  punish- 
ment policy  itself,  but  the  willingness  of 
the  board  to  bargain  away  a  clear  board 
responsibility.  In  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
column.  Iris  Mann,  an  observer  of  the 
local  political  scene,  argued:  'The  au- 
dacity of  the  teachers  in  demanding  the 
right  of  corporal  punishment  is  matched 


only  by  the  cowardice  of  the  board  of 
education  in  abdicating  its  responsibility 
over  disciplinary  policy.  The  boaid 
could  and  should  have  refused  to  bar- 
gain over  this  controversial  provision." 

Mann  pointed  out  that  corporal  pun- 
ishment had  not  been  part  of  the  initial 
contract  proposals  circulated  in  the 
community,  and  asked:  "How  far 
should  public  employes  be  permitted  to 
expand  the  category  of  'working  condi- 
tions' beyond  the  traditional  concern 
for  such  things  as  adequate  heating, 
proper  ventilation  or  safe  machinery?" 

The  transfer  of  authority  from  board 


The  citizen  negotiator: 
Your  school  system  may  discover 


Gayle  Dixon  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  spent 
much  of  1977-78  playing  the  role  of  the 
good  mother:  cooking  meals,  taking 
part  in  her  daughter's  preschool  pro- 
gram, and  serving  as  p.t.a.  president  at 
her  son's  elementary  school.  But  unlike 
other  parents  of  growing  children, 
Dixon  also  spent  hundreds  of  hours 
serving  as  a  parent  representative  on  the 
Rochester  City  School  District's  nego- 
tiating team.  Not  only  was  Dixon  a  full 
member  of  the  district's  ten-member 
team,  but  for  the  last  six  months  of  hard 
bargaining,  she  and  Adam  Kauf- 
man— the  district's  counsel  and  chief 
negotiator— represented  the  entire  team 
in  face-to-face  exchanges  with  two 
teacher  union  negotiators. 

The  Rochester  school  district  has  bar- 
gained with  teachers  since  1965  and  in 
the  early  1970s  the  board  of  education 
became  involved  with  community 
groups  representing  special  interests 
such  as  Title  I,  bilingual  education,  and 
integration.  That's  when  the  school 
board  became  accustomed  to  parents 
sitting  alongside  administrators  on 
various  committees  and  task  forces. 
Then,  in  1976,  the  board  adopted  a 
**parent  involvement  policy"  to  forma- 
lize citizen  involvement  in  educational 
decisionmaking.  This  gives  parents  a 
say  in  the  district's  policies  involving 
capital  and  operating  budget,  in- 
struction, discipline,  grading,  building 


utilization,  as  well  as  special  education 
programs  and  special  services.  But  the 
policy  didn't  live  up  to  some  expecta- 
tions and  the  section  on  parent  rep- 
resentation on  collective  bargaining 
particularly  became  the  focus  of  com- 
munity interest. 

Originally,  Dixon  recalls,  the  policy's 
proposal  for  a  parent  representative  in 
negotiations  met  with  some  opposition, 
but  survived  partly  because  of  the  will- 
ingness of  negotiator  Kaufman  to  "live 
with"  the  situation  and  because  of  a 
lack  of  strong  resistance  from  the 
board.  The  question  of  the  legality  of  a 
parent's  presence  at  the  bargaining  table 
was,  in  effect,  circumvented.  Because 
the  teachers'  contract  allows  for  either 
party  to  call  on  consultants  or  lay  repre- 
sentatives during  negotiations,  the 
question  of  the  legitimacy  of  a  parent 
representative  at  the  bargaining  table 
has  not  yet  been  raised  by  the  union. 

Dixon  learned  that  she  had  been 
chosen  by  the  superintendent  of  schools 
(from  among  six  candidates  submitted 
by  parent  leaders)  only  the  day  before 
she  attended  her  first  meeting  of  the  dis- 
trict's negotiating  team.  "Twenty-four 
hours  is  hardly  enough  time  to  prepare, 
especially  when  one  is  so  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  one's  ignorance,"  she  says. 
During  the  next  three  months— the  pre- 
bargaining  stage — she  and  the  rest  of 
the  negotiating  team  met  nine  times  to 
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unions  covet  what  the  law  says  is  yours 


to  union  over  this  issue  received  a  good 
deal  of  publicity,  both  because  of  the 
size  of  the  school  system  and  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  corporal  punishment  issue. 
But  through  bargaining,  the  encroach- 
ments of  teacher  unions  on  school 
board  policy  areas  are  increasing. 

A  review  of  contracts  entered  into  by 
school  boards  throughout  New  York 
State  shows  that  several  school  boards 
have  bargained  away  policy  control  over 
their  right  to  try  out  performance  con- 
tracting, assign  teacher  aides  to  class- 
rooms where  the  administration  con- 
siders their  placement  appropriate,  re- 


duce the  size  of  the  teaching,  guidance, 
or  physical  education  staff,  or  deter- 
mine class  size.  Other  New  York  State 
school  systems  have  signed  contracts 
that  allow  unions  to  help  determine  the 
school  calendar  and  to  participate  in 
policy  and  budget  decisions. 

Part  of  the  difficulty,  of  course,  is 
drawing  that  fine  line  between  a  "work- 
ing condition'*  and  a  policy  matter. 

One  example  of  a  working  condition 
clause  with  far-reaching  educational  im- 
plications is  Denver's  much-publicized 
"class  load  relief"  program  (journal. 
May  1979).  In  1976  the  Denver  school 


board  agreed  to  adopt  as  part  of  its  con- 
tract with  the  Denver  Classroom 
Teachers  Association  a  plan  devised  by 
the  union  as  a  way  of  dealing  with  class 
size— a  matter  teachers  considered  an 
important  working  condition.  Under 
the  plan,  class  size  is  determined  by  the 
"difficulty"  students  present  to  a 
teacher,  with  each  kind  of  "difficult  be- 
havior pattern"  assigned  a  specific 
"weight."  The  program  requires  every 
classroom  teacher  to  assign  every  stu- 
dent in  her  class  one  of  14  labels— rang- 
ing from  "normally  achieving"  to 
"slow   learner"   to  "emotionally  dis- 


that  a  'civilian'  at  the  table  facilitates  bargaining 


hammer  out  the  contract  they  wanted. 

Once  the  district  and  union  an- 
nounced their  proposals  and  bargaining 
actually  began,  Dixon's  life  grew  hectic. 
She  spent  five  Saturday  mornings  in 
February  and  March  of  1978  meeting 
with  the  group  of  parent  leaders,  ex- 
plaining the  district's  positions,  inter- 
preting the  union's  demands,  and 
actually  teaching  parents  about  the  bar- 
gaining process.  Then  in  May,  in  the 
wake  of  a  court  decision  that  forced  the 
district  to  cut  its  budget  by  S6  million, 
negotiations  came  to  an  impasse.  A 
mediator  was  called  in,  and  then  a  fact 
finder,  and  a  teacher's  strike  became  a 
real  possibility.  An  agreement  finally 
was  reached  in  October  after  one  11- 
hour  meeting  followed  by  an  all-night 
meeting,  with  a  break  in  the  impasse 
coming  at  dawn.  Dixon,  Kaufman  and 
the  two  union  negotiators  worked  out 
the  final  contract  terms  at  a  restaurant 
over  breakfast.  "I  learned  a  lot,"  she 
says,  "even  though  it  was  hard  for  me 
to  accept  the  idea  that  I  wasn't  going  to 
be  able  to  make  everybody  happy." 

Dixon  claims  that  her  impact  on 
negotiations  was  positive,  not  only  be- 
cause she  managed  to  get  the  proposals 
the  parents  wanted  into  the  contract  but 
also  because  she  managed  to  block  a 
number  of  union  proposals  that  ran 
counter  to  parent  interests.  Example:  A 
proposal  seeking  teachers'  commitment 


to  parental  involvement  was  accepted. 
Another,  to  establish  a  joint  committee 
of  teachers,  parents  and  administrators 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  parent 
involvement  in  teacher  evaluation,  was 
rejected  by  the  union;  eventually,  the 
word  'evaluation'  was  dropped,  but  the 
proposal  was  included  in  the  new  con- 
tract in  a  watered-down  form. 

But  Dixon  says  her  real  contribution 
may  rest  less  with  the  contract's  provi- 
sions and  more  with  the  manner  in 
which  bargaining  was  conducted. 
"While  it  is  difficult  to  assess  my  im- 
pact, there  appeared  to  be  a  keen  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  board  members  that 
their  performance  was  being  observed," 
Dixon  says. 

If  Dixon's  contributions  were  sub- 
stantial, part  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
Chief  Negotiator  Kaufman.  "His  ac- 
ceptance of  me  as  an  equal  team  mem- 
ber set  the  tone  for  my  acceptance  by  the 
others  involved,"  she  says.  She  also 
praises  Kaufman  for  his  "willingness  to 
meet  and  talk  at  length  with  parents 
about  negotiations." 

"Working  with  Kaufman  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  advantage  of  having 
someone  within  the  system  serve  as  the 
negotiator,"  Dixon  says.  "Not  only 
does  he  administer  the  contract,  but  also 
he  must  live  and  work  with  all  people  in- 
volved once  bargaining  has  ended.  The 
fact  that  Kaufman  is  a  cvtv  ies\detv\.. 


with  a  child  in  the  city  school  system, 
adds  to  his  credibility  in  the  com- 
munity." On  the  other  hand,  she 
believes  that  the  union  negotiator,  a 
field  representative  for  the  statewide 
teachers'  union,  was  less  effective 
because  he  was  not  part  of  the  local  bar- 
gaining unit. 

Dixon's  big  job  with  the  parents  was 
to  demystify  the  bargaining  process,  by 
meeting  again  and  again  with  them  to 
discuss  the  status  of  bargaining  and  dis- 
tribute proposals  and  counterproposals, 
until,  as  she  said,  "the  parents  were 
equally,  if  not  better,  informed  than  the 
board."  The  important  by-product  of 
this  form  of  parent  participation,  she 
points  out,  "has  been  the  increased  dia- 
logue between  parents  and  the  school 
board.  This  dialogue  might  not  have 
been  as  extensive  and  informal  under 
other  structures,  such  as  sunshine  bar- 
gaining, third-party  bargaining  or 
mediator  roles.  Although  parents  have 
not  and  most  likely  will  not  always 
agree  with  the  school  board,  using  a 
parent  as  a  negotiator  creates  em- 
pathy—from parents— for  the  way  the 
board  operates." 

Dixon  has  received  a  couple  of  nice  by- 
products out  of  her  involvement,  too. 
She  says  her  kids  grew  a  good  deal  more 
independent  during  her  busy  tenure  as 
negotiator.  And^  ^e^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  T^asv- 
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turbcd"  to  ••hyperactive."  According  to 
the  weighted  formula,  if  a  teacher  has  a 
heavy  student  load,  the  teacher  can  re- 
quest a  classroom  aide  or  other  re- 
sources. The  Denver  board  bought  the 
plan  without  ever  expressing  reserva- 
tions about  requiring  teachers  to  label 
children  according  to  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems they  create  and  give  those  prob- 
lems names  and  numbers.  The  plan,  ac- 
cording to  one  National  Education  As- 
sociation official,  might  ••revolutionize 
teacher  contracts.*' 
The  response  of  school  boards,  par- 


ents, and  the  citizenry  at  large  to  at- 
tempts by  teacher  unions  to  encroach  on 
policy  areas  has  been  as  diverse  as  the 
communities  in  which  those  encroach- 
ments have  occurred.  Most  often,  spe- 
cific shifts  in  authority  go  virtually  un- 
noticed, but  sometimes  a  school  board 
is  willing  to  hold  the  line  if  it  can  count 
on  strong  community  support.  In  Davis, 
Calif.,  the  school  board  refused  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  teacher  union  about  a 
number  of  issues  the  board  believed 
were  outside  the  scope  of  bargaining. 
Perhaps   most  significant  among  the 


Rand  report  says  boards 
give  away  money  and  power 

If  school  board  members  have  suspicions  about  the  increasing  power  teachers 
exercise  over  school  policy,  the  Rand  Corporation  confirms  them.  According 
to  Rand,  teacher  unions  ••have  increased  their  control .  .  .  over  what  happens 
in  the  classrooms,  their  schools  and  their  school  systems"  over  the  past  decade. 

The  Rand  report,  prepared  by  Lorraine  McDonnell  and  Anthony  Pascal, 
says  that  teachers  have  grabbed  this  policy  control  through  the  collective  bar- 
gaining process,  and  that  •'collective  bargaining  gains  by  teachers  follow  a  dis- 
tinct pattern.  Teacher  organizations  first  bargain  over  and  obtain  increases  in 
salary  and  fringe  benefits;  they  then  move  on  to  working  conditions  and  job  se- 
curity and  only  lastly  to  issues  of  educational  policy."  The  report  on  teacher 
bargaining  and  school  policy  also  says  ••although  noncompensation  gains  have 
not  been  universal,  teachers  have  significantly  .  .  .  increased  their  influence 
over  school  and  classroom  operations." 

The  areas  over  which  teachers  show  a  growing  influence  include:  length 
and  composition  of  the  school  day,  teacher  evaluation,  and  the  manner  in 
which  supplementary  personnel  are  used  in  the  schools.  What's  more,  the  re- 
port says  that  these  intrusions  into  school  policy  are  not  traded  away  by  school 
boards  in  lieu  of  money,  but  that  ••such  gains  are  obtained  in  tandem  with  ad- 
vances with  compensation.  So,  for  example,  the  attainment  of  a  costly  class- 
size  provision  is  only  infrequently  a  substitute  for  salary  increases." 

Principals  might  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  often  they  are  the  fall  guys 
for  school  boards  who  bargain  away  management  power.  The  report  says  that 
••the  noneconomic  effects  of  collective  bargaining  are  more  perceptible  at  the 
school  than  the  district  level.  Because  of  contractual  provisions  regulating 
teacher  working  conditions,  principals  have  less  latitude  than  before  in  man- 
aging their  own  buildings."  Has  this  shift  of  power  improved  education?  Rand 
says  No.  ••Collective  bargaining  does  not  seem  to  have  affected  significantly 
either  classroom  operations  or  the  quality  of  educational  services  that  teachers 
provide  to  students." 

The  Rand  report  also  indicates  that  school  board  members  are  backing 
away  from  the  bargaining  table  in  favor  of  hired  professional  negotiators,  but 
that  **the  sidelining  of  school  board  members  may  have  partially  provoked  re- 
cently voiced  demands  for  the  direct  involvement  of  community  group  leaders 
in  the  bargaining  process."  (See  story  on  page  30.) 

Rand  speculates  that  a  call  to  political  action  may  be  the  only  way  board 
members  can  survive  with  their  powers  intact.  "Statewide  teacher  groups  have 
attained  considerable  power  in  legislatures  and  state  administrative  agencies 
through  political  action.  School  boards  associations  have  proven  no  match  for 
them  .  .  .  school  boards  might  achieve  a  more  favorable  balance  if  they  de- 
voted more  resources  to  political  action." — Jerome  Cramer 


teachers'  demands  was  that  their  right 
to  ••consult" — to  have  a  voice  in  deter- 
mining educational  objectives,  curric- 
ulum and  textbook  selection — be  made 
part  of  the  contract.  The  board  said  No. 
When  the  Davis  Teachers  Association 
filed  an  unfair  practice  charge  against 
the  board  with  the  state  Public  Employ- 
ment Relations  Board,  a  group  of  Davis 
parents  formed  a  committee  to  back  the 
school  board,  particularly  in  its  refusal 
to  bargain  about  consultation  rights.  In 
its  amicus  brief,  the  Davis  Committee 
for  Participatory  Government  argued: 
••The  rights  of  citizens  are  seriously  im- 
paired when  issues  of  policy  are  decided 
at  the  negotiating  table  in  private  rather 
than  through  the  normal,  open  pro- 
cesses of  government." 

Last  October  a  state  hearing  officer 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  board,  declaring 
that  while  ••teachers  have  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  definition  of  educational 
objectives,  the  determination  of  the  con- 
tent of  courses  and  curriculum  and  the 
selection  of  textbooks,"  so  ••also  do  the 
parents  of  children  and  the  residents  of 
the  district.  It  is  clear  that  procedures 
for  consultation  could  be  drawn  so  as  to 
remove  participation  of  parents  and  the 
general  citizenry  from  any  effective 
voice  in  basic  educational  decisions." 

In  two  New  Jersey  communities, 
Englewood  and  Ridgefield  Park,  dis- 
putes between  unions  and  school  boards 
about  the  appropriate  scope  of  bargain- 
ing also  ended  up  in  the  courts.  The  is- 
sue: Whether  state  law  allowed  for  mat- 
ters other  than  those  mandated  as  nego- 
tiable to  be  negotiated  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  The  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court 
ruled  in  favor  of  school  boards  (which 
were  strongly  supported  by  local  parents' 
groups),  saying:  ••A  private  employer 
may  bargain  away  as  much  or  as  little  of 
its  managerial  control  as  it  likes.  How- 
ever, the  very  foundation  of  representa- 
tive democracy  would  be  endangered  if 
decisions  on  significant  matters  of  gov- 
ernmental policy  were  left  to  the  process 
of  collective  negotiation,  where  citizen 
participation  is  precluded.  This  Court 
would  be  most  reluctant  to  sanction  col- 
lective agreement  on  matters  which  are 
essentially  managerial  in  nature,  be- 
cause the  true  managers  are  the  people. 
Our  democratic  system  demands  that 
governmental  bodies  retain  their  ac- 
countability to  the  citizenry." 

•'The  interests  of  teachers  do  not  al- 
ways coincide  with  the  interests  of  the 
students  on  many  important  matters  of 
educational  policy,"  the  court  con- 
cluded. ••Of  the  relevant  actors  at  the 
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local  level,  only  school  boards  have  a 
primary  responsibility  to  the  public  at 
large,  as  they  have  been  delegated  the 
responsibility  of  ensuring  that  all  chil- 
dren receive  a  thorough  and  efficient  ed- 
ucation. These  boards  are  responsible  to 
the  local  electorate,  as  well  as  to  the 
State,  and  may  not  make  difficult  edu- 
cational policy  decisions  in  a  forum 
from  which  the  public  is  excluded.*' 

With  this  in  mind,  it  seems  clear  that 
a  school  board  that  has  agreed  to  nego- 
tiate with  a  union  about  a  policy  matter 
can  expect  a  challenge  from  citizens  and 
parent  groups.  In  Los  Angeles,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union— in 
conjunction  with  other  community  or- 
ganizations—is planning  a  suit  against 
the  school  board  on  the  corporal  pun- 
ishment issue,  arguing  that  the  matter 
was  beyond  the  scope  of  bargaining, 
and  that  public  notice  concerning  the  in- 
clusion of  the  item  in  the  contract  was 
inadequate. 

In  Philadelphia,  the  Parents  Union 
for  Public  Schools  sued  the  school 
board  there  in  1975,  charging  that  the 
authority  to  make  educational  policy 
decisions  had  been  transferred  illegally 
from  the  school  board  to'  the  teachers 
union  by  the  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment. The  board  responded  by  challeng- 
ing the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  claim- 
ing that  the  case  first  should  be  decided 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court  finally  ruled  in  favor  of  the 
parents,  stating  that  such  a  group  may 
challenge  a  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment in  state  court.  The  court  further 
said  that  the  labor  relations  board's  ex- 
pertise would  not  contribute  to  resolv- 


ing the  parents*  complaint,  which  was 
not  against  "alleged  unfair  bargaining 
taaics**  but  against  what  they  saw  as 
"an  illegal  shift  in  responsibility  for 
policymaking.**  Because  of  intervening 
judicial  and  political  occurrences,  the 
parents  have  not  pursued  their  suit,  but 
the  case  still  is  significant  because  it  is 
the  first  in  which  the  right  of  third  par- 
ties to  challenge  a  school  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  was  recognized  by 
the  courts. 

Another  group  of  Philadelphia 
parents  did  find  a  way  to  restrain  the 
union  from  one  intrusion  into  a  sensi- 
tive educational  matter.  The  teachers 
union  had  been  sending  representatives 
to  Individualized  Education  Program 
planning  meetings  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren; these  are  conferences  during 
which  the  students'  personal  records  are 
disclosed.  The  practice  was  considered 
legitimate  by  the  union  and  the  adminis- 
tration under  their  interpretation  of  the 
teachers'  contract.  When  parents  ob- 
jected to  the  presence  of  the  union  rep- 
resentatives at  the  conferences,  the 
union  refused  to  budge.  The  parents 
filed  a  complaint  with  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education's  Fair  Information  Depart- 
ment, the  enforcement  arm  of  the  feder- 
al Family  Educational  Rights  and  Pri- 
vacy Act  (commonly  known  as  the 
"Buckley  law").  After  meeting  with 
spokesmen  for  the  school  system  and 
the  union,  federal  officials  reaffirmed 
their  interpretation  of  the  law:  that  no 
union  representative  or  any  other  per- 
son without  "legitimate  educational  in- 
terest" in  a  particular  student  could 
have  access  to  the  child's  records. 
Armed  with  this  information  the  school 
district  eventually  established  a  policy 
that  said  union  officials  without  written 
parental  consent  could  not  be  present  at 
due  process,  special  education,  or  child 
placement  meetings  during  which  stu- 
dent records  would  be  discussed. 

Recourse  to  higher  authority— the 
labor  relations  board,  a  state  court,  a 
federal  agency— sometimes  seems  the 
only  avenue  of  appeal  for  a  school 
board  that  wants  to  counter  teacher 
union  moves  to  widen  the  scope  of  bar- 
gaining. But  in  the  long  run  this  appeal 
is  far  from  an  ideal  solution.  It  takes 
time,  it  costs  money,  and  for  a  school 
board,  it  can  have  dangerous  implica- 
tions. Many  people  view  board  appeals 
to  higher  authority  as  another  sign  that 
the  school  board  has  lost  local  control 
of  education. 

Charles  Cheng,  an  authority  on  pub- 
lic sector  bargaining  who  leacYvt^  av  vYvt 


University  of  California,  Los  Angeles, 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, yet  he  warns  of  the  erosion  of 
public  interest  in  education  as  collective 
bargaining  gains  importance.  Cheng 
notes  that  parents  and  community 
groups  see  labor  relations  arbitrators 
and  mediators  as  "yet  another  im- 
penetrable layer  in  the  educational 
power  structure"  and  he  says  citizens 
feel  further  alienated  when  "the  final 
decision-making  authority  is  in  the 
hands  of  persons  not  accountable  to  the 
public  interest."  Failure  to  resolve  a  dis- 
pute locally  is  an  indication  that  elected 
officials  have  abdicated  responsibility, 
Cheng  says.  He  advises  that  unions  and 
boards  seek  suggestions  from  the  com* 
munity  during  the  formation  of  bar- 
gaining demands  and  that  citizens  be  al- 
lowed to  view  negotiations  in  open  bar- 
gaining sessions. 

There  are  moves  afoot  to  involve  the 
public  directly  in  the  bargaining  pro- 
cess. As  part  of  its  parent  involvement 
policy,  the  Rochester,  (New  York)  City 
School  District  has  a  parent  representa- 
tive on  its  negotiating  team,  a  person 
chosen  by  the  superintendent  from  a  list 
of  six  presented  to  him  by  a  coalition  of 
parent  groups  in  the  community  (see 
story  on  page  30).  In  California,  the  In- 
formation Project  on  Educational  Ne- 
gotiations, funded  by  a  local  foundation 
and  sponsored  by  the  Boston-based  In- 
stitute for  Responsive  Education,  works 
to  inform  parents  and  other  citizens 
about  the  public  notice  provision  in  that 
state's  Education  Employment  Rela- 
tions Act— a  measure  that  requires  that 
both  union  and  board  proposals  be 
made  public  prior  to  negotiations.  The 
project  has  published  a  handbook.  You, 
the  Schools  and  Collective  Bargaining, 
to  inform  California  citizens  about  the 
process  of  bargaining  and  their  poten- 
tial role  in  its  outcome.  It  also  offers 
technical  assistance  to  parent  and  com- 
munity groups  interested  in  greater  in- 
volvement in  bargaining. 

In  districts  such  as  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
active  p.t.a.  groups  have  been  asking  for 
a  seat  at  the  bargaining  table,  arguing 
that  such  a  voice  is  needed  in  negotia- 
tions if  the  rights  of  students,  parents 
and  community  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  either  side.  If  school  boards 
do  not  convince  parents  and  the  com- 
munity that  policy  control  will  not  be 
given  away  and  that  the  interests  of  stu- 
dents and  education  are  the  board's 
chief  concern  at  the  bargaining  table, 
boards  surely  can  cKg«c^^'*^t:^^x^si^'«^. 
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Superintendents  should  push  programs 

— not  paperwork 


By  John  H.  Holcomb 

INSTEAD  of  education  leaders, 
,  public  school  superintendents  have 
become  meeting-attenders,  form  filler- 
outers,  public  relations  experts,  and  spe- 
cialists at  coordinating  advisory  com- 
mittees. In  too  many  cases  this  domi- 
nance of  paperwork  and  committees 
means  that  superintendents  don't  have 
as  much  impact  as  they  should  on  the 
education  program  in  their  school  sys- 
tems. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Colorado 
school  superintendents,  I  conducted  an 
informal  survey  with  17  of  my  col- 
leagues to  determine  how  some  of  the 
state's  educational  leaders  actually 
spend  their  time  and  energy.  Combined, 
these  17  superintendents  are  responsible 
for  overseeing  budgets  amounting  to 
more  than  S400  million.  Granted,  the 
survey  lacks  sophistication,  but  as  Yogi 
Berra  once  said,  "You  can  tell  a  whole 
lotjust  by  looking." 

The  basic  question  I  posed  to  the 
superintendents  was:  "In  addition  to 
answering  the  phone  and  opening  mail, 
how  have  you  spent  the  last  three 
days?"  The  answers:  working  on  fed- 
eral programs  or  guidelines  (8);  state 
education  department  meetings  (7);  civil 
rights  and  welfare  suits  or  hearings  (5); 
school  finance  hearings  (4);  teacher 
certification  hearings  (4);  special  educa- 
tion hearings  (4);  crime  prevention  and 
vandalism  meetings  (3);  defending  my- 
self in  court  (3);  collective  bargaining 
sessions  (3);  school  community  meetings 
(2);  fringe  benefit  planning  sessions  (2). 
Other  responses  included  spending  time 
at  federal  weed  and  trash  control  meet- 
ings, developing  custodial  procedures, 
working  on  transportation  and  busing 
regulations,  and  working  with  a  senior 
citizens  program. 

Next,  I  asked  how  many  superinten- 
dents had  worked  on  curriculum  or  staff 
in-service  programs  within  those  three 
days.  The  answer:  three.  Finally,  I 
asked  how  many  superintendents  had 
read  one  major  professional  magazine 
or  book  in  the  past  week.  Answer:  three. 

John   H.    Holcomb   is   superintendent    of 


The  sad  conclusion  from  my  survey 
and  informal  discussions  is  that  most 
school  superintendents  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  inclination  to  act  as  the 
education  leader  for  their  schools. 
What's  more,  school  boards  are  not  re- 
quiring superintendents  to  act  as  educa- 
tion leaders  and  many  don't  even  see 
this  as  a  proper  role  for  the  superinten- 
dent. This  attitude  of  school  boards 
necessarily  shapes  the  way  school  super- 
intendents view  their  own  jobs. 

Several  superintendents  interviewed 
for  the  survey  replied  that  "administra- 
tion of  the  master  contract"  was  their 
primary  responsibility,  while  others 
indicated  that  the  majority  of  their  time 
was  spent  "keeping  the  school  board 
happy."  This  usually  involves  keeping 
out  of  conflict,  avoiding  anything  that 
smacks  of  innovation  or  even  an  honest 
evaluation  of  the  school  system's  educa- 
tional program  or  personnel. 

Superintendents  of  larger  school  sys- 
tems pleaded  that  the  complexities  of 
the  job  prevented  their  direct  involve- 
ment in  curriculum  planning  or  the  set- 
ting of  instructional  priorities.  What's 
more,  these  superintendents  said  that 
taking  time  to  become  involved  in  cur- 
riculum or  evaluation  would  mean  step- 
ping on  the  toes  of  those  administrators 
hired  for  those  tasks. 

Superintendents  of  small  districts  ar- 
gue that  paperwork  prevents  them  from 
becoming  involved  in  instruction.  They 
also  claim  that  in  large  districts  superin- 
tendents are  able  to  call  upon  ad- 
ministrators to  help  them  free  time  for 
work  in  the  classrooms. 

Regardless  of  school  system  size, 
however,  my  findings  show  that  the 
main  reason  school  superintendents 
don't  become  involved  in  instructional 
programs  is  the  perception  that  the 
board  of  education  does  not  see  educa- 
tional leadership  as  a  top  priority  for  the 
superintendent. 

If  superintendents  are  to  regain  their 
proper  place  in  the  development  of 
strong  educational  programs,  school 
boards  should: 

•  Encourage  superintendents  to  dele- 
gate much  of  the  non-instructional  ad- 
mmhXxWxdi  to  subordinates.  As  a  result, 


however,  school  boards  should  realize 
that  the  superintendent  will  not  have 
memorized  all  the  details  about  what  is 
going  on  throughout  the  school  system. 

•  Encourage  superintendents  to 
think.  Someone  once  said  "creative  con- 
templation" is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant trait  when  making  decisions  that  ef- 
fect the  lives  of  others.  Perspective  is 
hard  to  maintain  when  rushing  from 
one  crisis  to  the  next,  so  superintendents 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  time  off; 
vacations  are  essential. 

•  Allow  superintendents  time  to 
teach.  Most  administrators  once  were 
teachers  and  still  take  pride  in  that  skill. 
While  the  cost-effectiveness  of  having  a 
superintendent  serve  as  a  teacher  aide 
might  be  questioned  by  some,  no  one 
has  questioned  its  effectiveness  on  im- 
proving staff  morale.  And  a  superinten- 
dent who  spends  time  in  classrooms  can 
talk  about  classroom  problems  with 
credibility  to  teacher  union  leaders. 

•  Encourage  superintendents  to  be- 
come involved  in  long-range  plan- 
ning—both for  the  school  system  and 
for  his  own  career.  Yogi  Berra  offers 
other  sage  advice:  "If  you  don't  know 
where  you  are  going,  you  may  wind  up 
somewhere  else." 

•  Realize  that  the  superintendent 
needs  a  social  life  and  a  family  life  as 
well  as  a  job  if  he  is  to  maintain  good 
mental  health,  p.t.a.  potluck  dinners 
and  school  board  meetings  and  cocktail 
parties  don't  qualify  as  a  complete  so- 
cial life  for  superintendents. 

•  When  at  the  bargaining  table,  sup- 
port the  superintendent's  role  as  educa- 
tional leader.  Don't  bargain  away  the 
tools  that  he  must  wield  to  set  educa- 
tional priorities.  Give  the  superinten- 
dent both  the  moral  support  and  the  fi- 
nancial and  staff  support  he  needs  to 
control  the  direction  education  is  to  take 
in  the  school  system. 

Remember:  If  you  want  your  superin- 
tendent to  be  a  bookkeeper,  paper  clip 
counter,  or  public  speaker,  then  don't 
be  too  surprised  if  that's  what  you  end 
up  with.  But  if  the  superintendent  is  to 
lead  rather  than  simply  manage,  he 
needs  school  board  support  in  the 
leadership  role.  D 
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Answer  this  now 


Can  your  policies  withstand 
constitutional  challenges? 


By  M  Chester  Nolle 

ON  JUNE  6, 1978,  in  Monell  v.  De- 
partmeni  of  Social  Services,  the 
Supreme  Court  said  that  boards  of  edu- 
cation as  corporate  bodies  can  be  sued 
for  damages  if  their  policy  or  custom  re- 
sult in  a  deprivation  of  a  civil  right.  This 
ruling  has  many  ramifications,  but  im- 
mediately it  means  that  school  boards 
should  comb  through  (heir  policies  to 
see  whether  each  would  meet  a  constitu- 
tional challenge  should  the  board  wind 
up  in  court. 

The  courts  have  operated  for  years 
under  the  assumption  that  the  policies 
of  school  boards  were  legal  and  educa- 
tionally sound.  Courts  still  view  boards 
in  that  light,  but  with  the  caveat  that  if 
school  boards  deprive  someone  of  a 
civil  right,  they  will  have  lo  justify  their 
actions  under  color  of  state  law.  That's 
why  one  school  board's  peculiar  way  of 
operating  can  be  different  from  those  in 
neighboring  districts— but  only  if  the 
board  is  in  a  position  lo  explain  why. 

For  example:  one  district  is  bisected 
by  a  main  line  railroad  track,  and  ii  has 
been  the  longtime  custom  of  the  board 
nol  to  make  students  cross  the  tracks  to 
gel  to  school.  The  board  sends  students 
lo  schools  in  their  own  sectors— al- 
though some  kids  walk  farther  to  school 
than  others.  This  custom,  long  in  use, 
never  has  been  written  down.  Some 
parents  complain  that  the  board  is  dis- 
criminating because  it  uses  this  custom 
to  draw  its  attendance  lines.  [I  is  likely 
that  in  this  case  the  board's  defense  of 
the  custom  (protecting  lives  and  safety 
of  the  children)  will  stand  up  in  court. 
But  even  common  sense  customs  ought 
to  be  written  down  so  they  can  be  sup- 
ported by  the  "whereas'es"  that  make 


policy  seem  more  official — and  de- 
fensible—should the  custom  be 
challenged  in  court. 

Many  educators  have  criticized  the 
Monell  ruling,  saying  that  it  wilt  result 
in  mountains  of  litigation,  and  pointing 
out  that  taxpayers'  money  that  was 
raised  for  educating  kids  now  must  be 
used  to  defend  a  school  board's  policy 
and  custom.  It's  a  good  point— and 
school  boards  should  move  to  head  off 
any  potential  litigation  by  using  (he  fol- 
lowing questions  to  help  determine  if 
their  policies  or  customs  would  stand 
constitutional  muster. 

Publicity.  Is  the  policy  or  custom 
known  to  everyone,  or  only  to  a 
relatively  small  number  of  people  in  the 
school  system?  Is  it  a  matter  of  record 
available  for  everyone  to  read?  Or  is  it 
something  whipped  up  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  to  meet  a  particular  prob- 
lem? Example:  When  Teacher  A  de- 
cided to  campaign  for  the  state  legisla- 
ture, the  school  board  developed  a  poli- 
cy that  said  employes  who  stood  for  an 
elective  office  would  have  to  take  un- 
paid leave  while  ihey  campaign.  The 
policy  had  two  major  defects:  (I)  It  was 
hastily  drawn  after  a  "problem"  ap- 
peared, and  (2)  because  it  was  not  an  es- 
tablished policy,  the  employe  had  not 
known  that  he  would  face  certain  con- 
sequences if  he  ran  for  office.  In  addi- 
tion, such  board  action  may  be  an  un- 
constitutional deprivation  of  a  civil 
right  (to  vote  and  hold  office)  without 
penally.  You  must  not  only  have  valid 
policies  on  the  books,  but  they  must  be 
widely  publicized  in  advance  so  that  no 
one  can  plead  ignorance. 

Case  law.  Is  the  policy  or  custom 
based  on  proved  cases?  Is  there  judicial 
precedent  supporting  the  poUcy?  If  you 
can  show  sufficient  legal  precedent,  you 
will  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to 
defend  your  policy  should  it  ever  be 
challenged. 


Educational  soundness.  Many  actions 
school  boards  take  may  be  administra- 
tively sound  but  may  not  help  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  education.  Example:  the 
policy  of  a  teacher  automatically  giving 
a  zero  to  a  student  for  absences  that  are 
unexcused.  Any  automatic  penally  is  in- 
stantly suspect  and  indefensible  in  court 
if  it  is  shown  that  there  are  no  excep- 
tions— even  for  valid  reasons  for  ab- 
sence. A  general  rule:  Yield  not  to  ad- 


minislrativc  convenience  to  the  injury  of 
better  education. 

Precision.  Too  many  school  policies 
are  broader  than  the  Mississippi  at  flood 
stage.  If  your  policy  lets  persons  of  rea- 
sonable mind  differ  on  the  meaning, 
then  you  are  in  deep  trouble.  One  board 
had  a  rule  expelling  children  for  "gross 
insubordination"  but  it  was  knocked 
down  by  the  courts  on  the  grounds  of 
vagueness.  In  another  case,  Wood  v. 
Strickland,  the  board  had  a  rule  against 
serving  "intoxicating"  beverages  at  any 
school  function,  when  it  really  meant  to 
say  "any  alcoholic  beverage."  Legally, 
there's  lots  of  difference  between  the 
two  words.  Say  what  you  mean  and 
mean  what  you  say. 

Fairness.  Is  the  policy  fair?  Rules  are 
fair  or  unfair  depending  on  particular 
circumstances.  In  the  Tinker  case,  the 
school  board  in  Des  Moines  passed  a 
rule  against  the  wearing  of  black  arm- 
bands in  school  to  protest  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  But  the  court  said  where  there 
was  no  disruption  and  therefore  the  rule 
was  unfair.  But  in  a  school  system 
where  the  wearing  of  a  rebel  flag  caused 
repeated  interracial  fights,  a  rule  ban- 


ning the  wearing  of  that  flag  was  held  to 
be  reasonable  and  fair. 

Equity.  Does  the  rule  apply  equally  to 
everyone,  boys  and  girls,  men  and 
women,  normal  and  handicapped  alike? 
The  reason  so  many  hair  length  cases 
and  dress  codes  were  overthrown  was 
that  they  differentiated  between  boys 
and  girls  or  between  classes  of  individ- 
uals. Equity  is  a  part  of  substantive  due 
process  and  any  rule  that  does  not  ap- 
ply to  all  on  equal  terms  is  patently  un- 
constitutional. 

Suspect  classes.  Does  the  policy  set  up 
or  single  out  unnecessary  "suspect" 
classes?  Classes  that  have  been  termed 
suspect  by  the  courts  include:  race,  sex, 
religion,  age,  alienage,  handicap.  Any 
artificial  groupings  of  students — such  as 
those  resulting  from  standardized  test- 
ing^musl  be  defended  by  the  board; 
any  suspect  classification  created  by 
school  board  policy  must  be  justified  on 
the  grounds  of  serving  an  overriding 
public  purpose.  If  you  can't  defend  it, 
don't  attempt  it. 

Procedure.  How  are  students  or  em- 
ployes violating  school  board  policy  to 
be  punished?  If  there  is  no  spetled-out 
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due  process  procedure  mentioned  in  the 
policy,  the  rule  may  be  fair  and  equit- 
able, but  fail  to  hold  up  in  court.  Rea- 
son: You  failed  to  offer  offenders  their 
constitutional  due  process  rights. 

Documentation.  How  is  documentary 
evidence  to  be  collected,  and  by  whom? 
Who  will  prosecute  offenders?  What 
kind  of  evidence  is  necessary  to  enforce 
policy?  Will  opinions  be  introduced  as 
evidence?  The  policy  should  contain  the 
caveat,  "as  demonstrated  by  the  follow- 
ing evidence:  ..."  and  then  spell  out 
what  is  necessary  to  implement  the  poli- 
cy. And,  incidentally,  the  board  should 
have  a  policy  that  tells  teachers,  princi- 
pals and  others  how  to  gather  evidence. 
Most  school  board  policies  do  not  in- 
clude this,  but  it's  vital. 

Appeal.  Where  does  someone  bring  a 
complaint  and  what  is  the  line  of  ad- 
ministrative machinery  through  which  a 
complaint  must  be  processed?  Is  the 
school  board  the  final  authority?  From 
the  board's  ruling,  where  does  one  ap- 
peal? Docs  a  complainant  have  right  to 
legal  counsel?  If  he  cannot  afford  same, 
does  the  board  furnish  counsel?  And 
what  are  the  limits  to  which  the  board 
wilt  go  in  defending  a  complainant's 
right  to  complain?  Alt  this  should  be 
clearly  spelled  out  in  school  board 
policy. 

Grievances.  Can  students  file  griev- 
ances? How?  What  are  the  steps  in  the 
grievance  machinery  for  teachers  or  oth- 
er employes?  Can  a  grievant  appeal  a 
ruling  from  the  school  board?  Must  a 
grievant  exhaust  alt  administrative 
remedies  before  resorting  to  the  courts? 

Adversary  procedure.  How  formal 
will  the  school  board's  adversary  proce- 
dure be?  If  the  school  board  is  not 
represented  by  counsel,  can  (he  student 
or  other  grievant  also  not  be  repre- 
sented, and  will  this  still  constitute  a 
valid  due  process  hearing?  What  is  the 
status  of  the  principal's  administrative 
hearing?  Is  it  adversary?  Is  the  principal 
to  protect  the  student's  right  or  is  he  to 
be  the  prosecutor?  These  and  many  oth- 
er questions  ought  to  be  spelled  out  in 
detail  long  before  you  have  any  reason 
to  defend  your  policy  in  court. 

This  checklist  is  by  no  means  exclu- 
sive—other considerations  include 
whether  personnel  policy  review  is  open 
to  public  comment,  or  how  the  sunshine 
law  in  your  state  applies  to  due  process 
hearings.  One  last  question:  Has  your 
school  attorney  reviewed  the  school 
system's  policies  and  customs  in  the 
light  of  Monell  v.  Department  of  Social 
Services?  D 
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(Continued  from  page  19.) 
know  how  it  is  when  you  get  one  or 
"those"  reporters  on  your  back.  The 
unfortunate  incident  concerning  the  sus- 
pension of  the  editor's  son  didn't  help, 
we  know,  but  a  man  can't  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  aas  of  all  his  subordinates. 

Mel  might  have  ridden  the  whole  thing 
out,  despite  this  series  of  bad  breaks,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  bipartisan  coa- 
lition to  Save  Colionville,  Run  Edu- 
cation Without  Met  Smith,  which  we  all 
now  know  as  a  front  for  a  supposedly 
impartial  p.t.a.  It  is  amazing  what  some 
of  these  people  will  stoop  to  in  order  to 
get  their  own  way.  Bui  most  of  the  dam- 


ages have  now  been  repaired,  Mel  told 
me  during  lunch,  thanks  to  that  compre- 
hensive homeowner's  insurance  policy. 

Well,  you  all  know  the  story  of  the 
prophet  in  his  own  land,  and  that  you 
will  never  be  criticized  if  you  don't  do 
iinything,  and  that  every  mover  and 
shaker  has  his  detractors.  I  am  sure  Mel 
has  no  regrets  over  the  past.  We  are  all 
going  to  miss  you  in  this  county,  Mel, 
but  I  think  we  can  all  learn  a  great  deal 
from  the  experiences  you  have  had  here. 
Come  back  and  visit  us  now  and  ihen. 

Our  next  departing  member,  and 
there  is  quite  an  interesting  story  behind 
this  one,  is .  .  . 

NSBA  Views 

fCominued/rom  page  43.) 
special  education  program. 

This  is  a  reality  we  live  with  in  a  ro- 
bust democracy  served  by  s  vibrantly 
free  press.  And  it  will  not  (and  should 
not)  be  changed.  But  we  can  bridge 
the  gap  between  the  two  widening  ar- 
rows on  the  demography  chart. 

Let's  start  by  redefining  our  ob- 


jectives. Our  aim  should  expand  to 
reach  learners — they  come  in  all  ages, 
not  iust  the  childhood  years.  This 
doesn't  mean  that  the  public  schools 
should  do  the  work  of  the  colleges 
and  universitieB.  Rather,  it's  a  recog- 
nition that  the  public  schools,  be- 
cause of  their  dispersed  locations 
throughout  our  local  communities, 
are  ideally  suited  to  meet  human 
needs  of  learners  [and  particularly  the 
elderly)  through  community  school 
centers. 

The  Educational  Facilities  Labora- 
tories gives  some  practical  pointers 
on  how  school  facilities  can  be  used 
for  all  the  learners  in  an  area  as  a 
community  school  center.  e.f.l.  has 
published  two  small  pamphlets  that 
are  excellent  starters  for  a  serious 
look  at  the  community  school  center.* 
They  could  bring  many  people  of  your 
community  closer  to  the  public 
schools  and  thus  revitalize  the  sup- 
port of  significant  and  growing  num- 
bers of  folk  who,  demographic  facts 
and  opinion  polls  show,  are  drifting 
into  calamitous  alienation.  D 
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Washington  report 


IF  MINIMUM  COMPETENCY  TESTING  WERE  NOT  AL- 
READY A  HEADACHE,  HERE  COMES  A  NEW  ISSUE 
THAT  PROMISES  MIGRAINES  FOR  SCHOOL  BOARDS 
AND  ADMINISTRATORS.  What  to  do  about  minimum 
competency  testing  and  handicapped  students?  It's  a  classic 
Calch-22  situation.  If  you  exclude  handicapped  children  from 
taking  a  minimum  competency  test,  you  may  be  sued  for 
denial  of  rights.  If  you  require  tests  of  them,  using  tests  given 
the  n  on  handicapped,  then  you  may  be  accused  of  discrimina- 
tory treatment  because  of  the  bias  of  test  items.  A  study  by  the 
National  Association  of  State  Directors  of  Special  Education 
and  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Education  shows  that 
stales  differ  widely  on  the  issue  of  competency  testing  and 
diplomas.  Most  states  hand  out  regular  diplomas  to  handicap- 
ped students,  but  some  leave  it  up  to  the  local  school  board  to 
decide  the  types  of  certificates  or  special  diplomas  that  may  be 
awarded.  A  handful  of  states  require  handicapped  students  to 
take  the  regular  competency  tests,  but  others  have  differing 
evaluations  or  methods  for  assessing  the  achievement  of 
handicapped  children. 

THE  GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  (G.A.O.), 
WHICH  USUALLY  TAKES  A  JAUNDICED  VIEW  OF 
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1000'SOF  INSTALLATIONS  WORLDWIDE  SINCE  1935 
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TR/SS/ELRAHJ  sprinkler  cxi 

239  No.  Robertson  Blvd.,  Bovorly  Htlls,  CalH.  90211 
f>HOME  COLt£CT/313J276-3213  or  270-8848 
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MOST  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS.  ARGUES 
IN  A  NEW  REPORT  THAT  PROGRAMS  FOR  EARLY 
CHILDHOOD  INTERVENTION  ARE  WORTH  THE 
DOLLARS  SPENT.  Reviewing  the  major  research  in  the 
Held,  the  congressional  watchdog  agency  found  that  children 
in  programs  such  as  Head  Start  are  less  likely  to  be  dropouts, 
repeaters  of  grades,  or  candidates  for  special  education 
classes.  They  score  higher  on  tests  than  do  students  who 
haven't  had  the  early  help  and  the  advantage  apparently  con- 
tinues over  a  long  lime.  Unfortunately,  the  q.a.o.  pointed 
out,  only  a  fraction  of  the  students  who  need  such  programs 
arc  enrolled  in  them.  In  the  past.  Congress  has  considered  en- 
acting a  comprehensive  child  development  program— a  pet 
project  of  Vice  President  Walter  F.  Mondalc  when  he  was  in 
the  Senate — but  the  impetus  for  such  an  effort  isn't  strong  at 
this  time. 

FINAL  REGULATIONS  FROM  H.E.W.'S  OFFICE  FOR 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ON  DISCRIMINATION  IN  VO- 
CATIONAL EDUCATION  HAVE  DROPPED  THE 
INITIAL  REQUIREMENT  THAT  STATE  AGENCIES  IN- 
VESTIGATE COMPLAINTS.  It's  now  going  lo  be  up  to  the 
federal  office  to  do  the  investigating  and  enforcing,  although 
the  stales  are  required  to  gather  information  and  conduct 
compliance  reviews  for  the  federal  office.  Civil  rights  groups 
backed  a  decentralized  state  agency  investigative  role  because 
they  say  the  investigators  in  Washington,  with  responsibility 
for  the  entire  country,  never  seem  to  have  time  for  more  than 
a  few  probes. 

IT  MAY  BE  JUST  A  STATISTICAL  QUIRK,  BUT  THERE 
ARE  REAL  DIFFERENCES  IN  THE  PROPORTION  OF 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS  IN  DIFFERENT  SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS.  The  annual  statistical  report  by  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (n.c.e.s.)  shows  that  among 
the  20  largest  cities,  the  percentage  of  administrative  staff  to 
total  school  staff  ranges  from  a  low  of  2.6  percent  in  New  Or- 
leans and  San  Antonio— with  Los  Angeles  close  behind  at  2.7 
percent — to  a  high  proportion  of  7  percent  in  St.  Louis  and 
6,3  percent  in  New  York.  The  average  percentage  of  adminis- 
trative staff  in  city  school  systems  is  4.7;  the  average  for  the 
30  states  is  just  about  the  same— 4,3  percent.  Although 
N.c.E.s.  tries  to  get  reporting  systems  to  use  the  same  def- 
initions, in  some  cases  differing  staff  categorization  could  dis- 
tort the  figures. 

THE  RANGE  OF  CHILDREN  WHO  CAN  BE  ENROLLED 
IN  BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  HAS  BEEN 
BROADENED.  A  directive  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation says  the  programs  no  longer  should  be  confined  (o 
children  with  limited  English-speaking  "ability."  Those  with 
limited  English  "proficiency"  are  now  also  included.  The  en- 
larged definition  would  encompass  children  unable  to  learn  in 
a  regular  classroom  because  they  lack  skill  In  speaking,  read- 
ing, writing  and  understanding  English.  The  new  rules  also 
say  the  native  language  of  students  should  be  used  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  allow  ihem  lo  achieve  competence  in  Eng- 
lish and  io  progress  effeciively  through  the  education  system. 
The  federal  education  office  also  has  directed  school  systems 
to  provide  comparable  service  lo  children  in  private  schools. 
10  establish  advisory  councils  and  committees  that  contain 


majorities  of  parents  of  children  with  iimited  English-speak- 
ing proficiency,  and  to  inform  parents  of  the  programs  and 
goals. 

PITY  THE  POOR  FEDERAL  EDUCATION  OFFICE 
BUREAUCRAT  WHO  HAS  MOVED  INTO  A  NEW  OF- 
FICE AND  HAS  TO  KEEP  THE  BIG  DESK  WHERE  IT'S 
ALWAYS  BEEN  BECAUSE  THE  PHONE  IS  OVER  ON 
THAT  SIDE  OF  THE  ROOM.  In  the  past,  all  that  was  re- 
quired for  a  change  of  decor  was  a  quick  call  to  the  phone 
company,  which  resulted  in  a  move  of  ihe  phone  jack  and  a 
S30  bill  for  the  taxpayer.  The  new  lack  of  mobility  of  phones 
is  due  (o  a  cost-saving  policy  put  out  by  James  Pickman,  the 
deputy  commissioner  of  education,  who  has  become  alarmed 
with  tdephone  expenses.  He  has  limited  moving  of  phones, 
(he  number  of  phones  and  their  allocation. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  (N.E.A.) 
HAS  DECIDED  TO  TAKE  ON  THE  TESTING  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT. The  teacher  organization  went  out  and  hired  as 
a  special  counsel  a  former  staffer  of  (he  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission who  was  involved  with  an  investigation  of  "coaching 


industry,"  Hrms  that  prepare  students  for  tests  like  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  The  n.e.a.  claims  that  the  f.t.c.  in- 
vestigator had  discovered  that  coaching  for  tests 
worked— which  would,  of  course,  raise  serious  questions 
about  the  integrity  of  tests,  f.t.c.  was  resisting  disclosure  of 
the  report  about  which  the  n.e.a.  was  making  claims.  As  the 
campaign  continued  with  n.e.a.  saying  that  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  was  dominating  the  federal  education  office's 
clearinghouse  on  tests,  questions  were  being  asked  about  the 
N.E.A.'s  motivation.  Perhaps  one  factor  was  the  progress 
being  made  on  teacher  evaluation  tests— a  development  n.e.a. 
looks  at  with  great  skepticism. 

ASSESSING  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OF  THE  LANDMARK 
EDUCATION  FOR  ALL  HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN 
ACT,  THE  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDI- 
CAPPED FOUND  A  MIXED  BAG.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
more  children  are  now  being  served  with  special  programs, 
but  as  many  as  two  million  still  don't  get  the  help  they  need. 
In  addition,  with  the  greater  demand  created  by  the  federal 
law,  85,000  more  special  education  teachers  arc  expected  to  be 
needed  in  the  next  two  years,  but  colleges  are  only  turning  out 
about  half  that  number.  D 


..multiply  your  teaching  reach 

SR  100  AUTOMATED  CENTER  for  Small  Engine  Technician 

Now  you  can  teach  2-cycle,  4-cycle,  and  small  engine  applications  simultaneously  in  a  single 
classroom.  Key  element  is  the  Ken  Cook  SR  100  student  console  -  a  fully  automatic,  self-contained 
learning  system  featuring  combination  of  continuous  illustrative  lecture,  step-by-step  procedural 
instruction,   and   multiple   choice  student   response/reinforcement.  These   learning-oriented  fea- 
tures make  this  the  finest  teaching  system  available  today. 

The  Ken  Cook  system  offers  complete  flexibility  within  the 
classroom.  Students  can  rotate  from  work  bench  to  work  bench  to  learn 
servicing  of  various  engines  and  components.  Cost-saving  modular  con- 
cept permits  interchangeability  of  training  materials  while  utilizing  the 
same  work  station  and  student  console. 

For  information  or  a  free  demonstration  of  the  SR  100  Small  Engine 
Course,  please  call  the  number  below,  or  contact  your  local  Ken  Cook 
representative. 
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12855  W.  SILVER  SPRING  DRIVE 

P.O.  BOX  207  -  BUTLER.  WISCONSIN  53007 

PHONE  (414)  466-6060  -  TELEX  36-825 


(For  details,  circle  26  on  reply  card.) 


the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  Why  do  board  members  run  for  office? 


In  the  upcoming  July  issue,  John  Mar- 
low  takes  a  look  at  why  school  board 
members  run  for  office.  In  general,  the 
board  members  he  talked  to  were  de- 
dicated public  servants,  but  almost  all 
admitted  that  they  knew  selected  school 
board  members  who  first  sought  public 
office  for  some  type  of  personal  gain  or 
satisfaction. 

Our  question  for  this  month's  Ballot 
Box  involves  this  underside  of  school 
board  service.  Specifically,  we're  asking 
for  your  answer  to  this:  "Aside  from 
public  service,  why  do  you  think  your 
fellow  school  board  members  run  for 
public  office?"  From  one  of  the  lettered 
choices  listed  in  the  subsequent  para- 
graphs, select  the  answer  that  most 
closely  reflects  your  opinion  and  circle 
the  corresponding  number  on  the  post- 
age-paid card  facing  page  34.  Please  se- 
lect one  answer,  but  add  your  comments 
in  the  space  provided  on  the  card.  Re- 
sults of  your  voting  will  be  reported  in 

the  August  JOURNAL. 

A.  Financial  gain.  Whether  they  be 
lawyers,  dentists,  doctors  or  insurance 
salesmen,  school  board  members  hope 
to  gain  exposure  and  enlarge  their  busi- 
ness prospects  by  serving  on  boards  of 
education.  Being  a  school  board  mem- 
ber may  not  mean  a  windfall  of  busi- 


ness, but  it  can't  hurt. 

B.  Political  gain.  Face  it,  school 
board  members  are  frustrated  poli- 
ticians. From  Jimmy  Carter  down  to  the 
person  sitting  on  your  right  at  those 
interminable  meetings,  school  board 
members  run  somehow  hoping  to  get 
picked  for  some  higher  office.  It  may 
not  be  a  compulsive  urge,  but  ask  a 
school  board  member  to  run  for  a 
higher  public  office  and  most  times  the 
answer  will  be  yes. 

C.  Personal  or  political  causes.  Lurk- 
ing behind  the  back  of  most  every 
school  board  member  is  an  ax  waiting  to 
be  ground.  It  may  be  a  former  p.t.a. 
member  who  ran  in  an  effort  to  shake 
up  the  board,  or  an  angry  parent  whose 


child  didn't  make  the  football  team,  but 
most  board  members  run  for  office  be- 
cause they  have  something  they  are  up- 
set about  and  want  to  change. 

D.  Ego  gains.  Board  members  run- 
ning for  office  are  seeking  someplace  to 
air  their  own  wonderful  views.  It's  fun 
to  see  one's  image  on  television  or  to 
have  one's  opinions  printed  in  the 
paper.  In  short,  board  members  run  for 
office  because  they  want  to  feel 
important. 

E.  For  education  gains.  Serving  on 
school  boards  is  a  unique  experience, 
and  none  of  the  previous  answers  fits 
better  than  this  one:  Even  my  worst 
enemy  on  the  board  serves  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  help  public  education. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  35.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail— we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  iden- 
tify yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  August  journal. 


Finding:  Boards  support  federal  wage  standard 


President  Carter  has  solid  support  from 
school  board  members  in  his  efforts  to 
cut  down  on  inflation,  at  least  according 
to  the  findings  of  April's  Ballot  Box 
question.  Thirty  percent  of  respondents 
say  that  inflation  is  the  nation's  Number 
One  Enemy  and  that  they  will  keep 
school  system  salary  increases  within 
the  President's  guidelines. 

An  Ohio  board  member,  who  says  his 
district  will  stay  within  the  guidelines, 
writes:  **As  a  small  school  system  that  is 
trying  to  manage  funds  wisely,  we  are 
grateful  for  federal  guidelines — specif- 
ically because  they  apply  to  automatic 
step  increases  and  benefit  costs  that  too 
often  are  not  understood  by  the  public 
and  are  ignored  by  teacher  nego- 
tiators." A  Nebraska  board  member 
says:  **!  don't  like  Carter,  but  1  fully 
support  his  stand  on  prices.  We  may 
even  have  to  go  to  court  to  defend  this 
posj'f/on.  " 


Twenty-seven  percent  of  our  re- 
spondents say  that  regardless  of  the 
President's  request,  the  district  doesn't 
have  money  to  raise  salaries  and  bene- 
fits above  7  percent.  ''Whether  we  like  it 
or  not  our  budget  does  not  have  money 
for  more  than  a  7  percent  increase,"  a 
Kansas  superintendent  writes.  Some 
readers  complain  that  while  their  school 
systems  don't  have  the  money  to  raise 
pay  and  benefits  more  than  7  percent, 
they  believe  that  the  guidelines  may  be 
more  trouble  than  they  are  worth. 
"Schools  can  try  to  keep  the  lid  on 
prices,  but  it's  big  union  settlements 
that  will  determine  if  the  guidelines 
work,"  a  Maine  board  member  writes. 

Twenty  percent  of  respondents  say 
they  won't  obey  the  guidelines  because 
those  guidelines  ultimately  may  hurt 
education.  "It's  unfair  to  ask  educators 
always  to  take  it  in  the  neck,"  a  board 
member  from  Oregon  writes.  Several 


readers  stated  that  as  long  as  the  U.  S. 
government  continues  inflationary  prac- 
tices, no  amount  of  restraint  on  the  part 
of  school  boards  would  help. 

Seven  percent  of  readers  complain 
that  teacher  union  pressure  would  make 
it  impossible  to  keep  prices  within  the 
President's  guidelines.  "The  Teamsters 
settlement  took  care  of  any  chance  we 
had  to  hold  to  the  7  percent  guidelines," 
one  board  member  says.  Others  call  for 
the  imposition  of  mandatory  price  and 
wage  guidelines  as  the  only  practical 
way  to  stop  inflation. 

Finally,  13  percent  say  the  program 
will  cause  more  problems  than  it  is 
worth:  "The  'voluntary'  wage  and  price 
guidelines  are  utter  nonsense,"  a  New 
York  board  member  writes.  Another 
New  York  board  member  complains: 
"I'm  sure  the  President's  'bright'  idea 
will  cost  our  district  an  extra  1  per- 
cent—at  least."  □ 
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Views 


This  year's  challenge:  \mua  NSBA 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Over  the  years,  the  National  School 
Boards  Association  has  gained  stature 
in  the  eyes  of  those  determined  to  pro- 
mote high  quality  public  education, 
and,  as  nsba's  newly  elected  president, 
I  intend  to  keep  the  momentum  going. 
Some  ways  to  do  that: 

•  TusV.  forces.  Although  it  can  be 
overdone,  the  assembling  of  school 
board  members  from  different  areas 
of  the  country  to  discuss  common  is- 
sues and  problems  is  vital.  Resolution 
of  problems  with  a  minimum  of  wheel 
reinventing  is  a  contribution  nsba  can 
and  should  make.  We  soon  will  be  es- 
tablishing task  forces  to  study  some 
major  concerns  of  school  boards. 
Should  you  be  asked  to  serve  on  a 
task  force,  you  will  be  helping  nsba 
clarify  positions  on  issues  of  concern 
across  the  country.  As  you  learn  of 
NSBA  task  forces,  share  your  ideas  with 
their  members,  with  me,  or  with  the 
NSBA  Board  of  Directors.  We  need  your 
help. 

•  Working  with  the  leaders  of  the 
state  school  boards  associations.  To 


ensure  that  nsba  remains  responsive  to 
its  membership,  call  upon  me  or  my 
fellow  officers  and  directors  to  join 
you  in  your  meetings  and  delibera- 
tions. We  want  to  assist  you  as  con- 
cretely as  possible.  For  my  year  as 
president  I  have  taken  a  leave  without 
pay  from  my  regular  employment  to 
do  what  I  can  for  all  of  us  on  behalf  of 
our  nation's  students,  and  as  I  get  to 
know  more  of  you  on  a  personal 
basis,  a  talent  bank  can  be  developed 
from  which  we  can  draw,  particularly 
in  developing  leaders  for  the  school 
board  movement. 

•  Joint  efforts  with  other  organi- 
zations. In  recent  years,  nsba  has 
strengthened  its  working  relation- 
ships with  other  education  organiza- 
tions representing  administrators, 
teachers,  state  officials  and  parents.  I 
intend  to  continue  the  dialogue  with 
these  organizations — to  discuss  polic- 
ies, federal  regulations  and  guide- 
lines, impending  projects,  and  new 
educational  directions. 

Additional  meetings  will  be  held 
between  the  leaderships  of  nsba  and 
the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  Our  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  concept  of  the  school 


management  team.  Board  members 
and  administrators  must  work  to- 
gether to  develop  and  maintain  an  ef- 
fective school  system.  We  may  not 
always  agree,  but  a  regular  op- 
portunity for  face-to-face  disagree- 
ment and  for  the  airing  of  our  honest 
differences  is  likely  to  benefit  boards 
and  administrators  alike. 

•Drawing  on  past  presidents.  The 
talent  bank  idea  I've  already  sug- 
gested prompts  me  to  explore  the  pos- 
sibilities of  employing  the  capabilities 
and  experiences  of  our  past  nsba  presi- 
dents. A  number  of  them  are  still 
active  board  members  in  their  home 
communities.  They  represent  a  signif- 
icant source  of  talent  in  strengthening 
nsba's  work  in  behalf  of  local  control 
of,  and  accountability  for,  our  system 
of  public  education. 

So  much  for  thoughts.  Now  let  me 
get  to  work  on  them.  I  am  fortunate  to 
be  working  with  a  fine  group  of  of- 
ficers and  directors,  nsba  staff  mem- 
bers, state  association  leaders,  the 
nsba  councils,  conferences  and 
forums,  and  all  of  you.  Thank  you  for 
your  dedication.  Finally,  a  Hawaiian 
word,  imua  (ee-moo-ah).  It  means  on- 
ward. Imua  and  aloha! 


School  demographics  challenge  us  all 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Demography:  That's  the  root  of  to- 
day's problems  with  building  confi- 
dence in  the  public  schools.  Webster 
calls  it  "the  science  of  vital  statistics, 
as  of  births,  deaths,  marriages,  etc.,  of 
populations."  The  demographic 
picture  of  the  U.S.  is  in  the  midst  of 
profound  change,  and  this  presents  a 
real  challenge  to  public  school  people 
in  their  efforts  to  earn  and  keep  the 
public's  support  of  public  schools. 

Today's  double-barreled  realities 
of  demography:  (1)  people  are  having 
fewer  babies:  and  (2)  more  people  are 
living  into  old  age.  Consequently,  our 


school  enrollments  are  falling  and  the 
numbers  of  people  who  are  most  out 
of  touch  with  the  schools — the  older 
generation — are  rising.  And  the  dis- 
tances between  the  leading  edges  on 
the  demography  chart  of  these  down- 
ward and  upward  arrows  are  pro- 
jected to  expand  at  an  accelerating 
rate  into  the  reasonably  foreseeable 
future. 

Poll  after  poll  shows  consistently 
that  the  people  closest  to  the  schools 
are  the  schools*  biggest  boosters.  They 
know  what's  going  on  in  their  own 
schools  and  make  judgments  based 
on  realistic  perceptions  of  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  people  who  have  little 
or  no  personal  contact  with  the 
schools    receive     their    information 


second-hand  from  the  media  carrying 
out  its  twin  function  of  informing  and 
entertaining.  Since  the  usual  is  rarely 
entertaining,  the  bizarre  nearly  al- 
ways is  given  center  stage.  People 
who  depend  upon  the  six  o'clock  tele- 
vision news  are  likely  to  generalize 
too  much  from  isolated  instances  that 
are  reported  across  the  nation.  For  ex- 
ample, far  more  people  know  that  a 
deranged  San  Diego  high  school  stu- 
dent recently  killed  and  wounded 
several  staff  members  and  students  in 
an  elementary  school  there  than 
know  about  San  Diego's  excellent  in- 
structional program,  including  its 
model  gifted-student  program,  sixth- 
grade  conservation  camp  course,  and 
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lagniappe 


M.Y.O.B.  If  you  think  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment's education  surveys  are  nosy,  con- 
sider that  officials  of  a  British  school 
had  to  withdraw  a  downright  snoopy 
survey  that  the  school  recently  delivered 
to  parents.  The  questionnaires  sought 
information  on  whether  the  parents 
have  had  sexual  difficulties,  a  jail  sen- 
tence, a  change  in  the  number  of  argu- 
ments with  their  spouses,  a  change  in  fi- 
nancial status,  trouble  with  in-laws,  or 
minor  violations  of  the  law  within  the 
past  two  years.  Children  were  asked  a 
different  set  of  questions  and  the  aim  of 
the  study  was  to  compare  the  **stress 
factor'*  of  children  with  the  stress  factor 
at  home,  according  to  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  London.  Parents  registered 
complaints,  however,  and  school  of- 
ficials had  to  **rethink*'  the  survey. 
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VACANCY 

District  Administrator.  Brown  Deer 
School  District  K-12  enrollment  of 
2,607.  experiencing  decline  Two  elemen- 
tary, one  middle  school  and  one  high 
school  The  district  employs  301  person- 
nel, including  195  professional  staff  and 
has  an  annual  budget  of  56  8  million 
Send  letter  of  interest,  resume  and 
credentials  to 

Mr.  Robert  Berdan,  Chairman 
Personnel  Committee 

School  District  of  Brown  Deer 
8200  North  60th  Street 

Brown  Deer,  Wisconsin  53223 
by  June  20,  1979   Salary  open,  selected 
candidate  to  begin  no  later  than  Septem- 
b6'rl  1979 


Vacancy 

COORDINATOR  OF  STAFF  RELATIONS 
Kenosha,  Wisconsin 

Chief  Spokesperson  in  negotiations  with 
seven  employe  groups  in  a  school  district 
having  approximately  1650  employes, 
pfreparing  resolution  documents  re- 
garding employe  complaints  and  griev- 
ances, assisting  in  employe  discipline, 
making  documentary  preparations  for 
arbitration  hearings  and  court  hearings, 
etc  Should  have  law  degree  and 
training/experience  in  labor  relations 
Address  correspondence  to  Division  of 
Personnel  Services,  Kenosha  Unified 
School  District  No.  1,  625  -  52nd  Street, 
Kenosha,  Wl  53141. 


Assistant  Superintendent  of  Business  Af- 
fairs. Masters  Degree  and  experience 
with  responsibilities  for  at  least  3  major 
areas  of  business  management  in  a 
school  system  in  excess  of  40.000 
students  Knowledge  of  financial  bud- 
geting, data  processing,  school  construc- 
tion, plant  management,  bus  transporta- 
tion and  school  food  service  required. 
Salary  negotiable.  Letters  of  interest  and 
resume  should  be  submitted  prior  to  July 
1,1979  Apply  to: 

Walter  C.  Lee,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Caddo  Parish  School  Board 
P.O.  Box  37000 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  71130 


Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
and  Curriculum.  Masters  Degree  and  ex- 
perience with  responsibilities  for  the  in- 
structional program  of  the  parish  in  a 
school  system  in  excess  of  40.000  stu- 
dents Knowledge  of  school  curriculum 
and  administration  and  supervision.  De- 
velops and  institutes  new  or  improved 
education  programs.  Salary  negotiable 
Letters  of  interest  and  resume  should  be 
submitted  prior  to  July  1. 1979. 
Apply  to: 

Walter  C.  Lee,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
Caddo  Parish  School  Board 
P.O.  Box  37000 
Shreveport,  Louisiana  71130 
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•  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  an- 
nual convention.  For  more  information, 
write  Sally  Maravichik,  AFT,  1 1  Dupont  Cir- 
cle, Washington,  D.C.  20036.  In  San  Fran- 
cisco, July  2-  7. 

•  Summer  Institute  of  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  For  more  information, 
write  C.C.S.S.O.,  400  N.  Capitol  St.,  Suite 
379,  Washington,  D.C.  20001.  In  Jefferson- 
viile,  Vt. ,  July  26- A  ugust  3. 
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gation, of  course)  more  information 
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the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  card  next  to  page  34  of  this 
issue.  (You  can't  miss  them;  they're 
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Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
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Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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^ecutive-  ^mcicncy 

/^    ^1  mericans  are  demanding  a  high  level  of  performance  by 
yi/  public  officials.  As  a  result  of  governmental  scandals  at 
K,^^  all  levels,  and  the  pinch  of  inflation,  school  administra- 

tors are  being  required  to  justify  their  jobs  almost  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  American  Association  of  School  Administrators 
(AASA)  knows  this.  That  is  why  it  has  built  its  program  for  its 
20,000  members  around  assisting  them  to  become  even  more 
proficient  and  efficient. 

Through  a  carefully-developed 
program  of  seminars  and  institutes  by  its 

National  Academy  for  School  Execu-  ■ 

tives;  through  specialized  clinics  and 
workshops  on  energy,  federal  legislation, 
handicapped  education,  sex  equality,  and 
other  areas;  through  its  publications  and 
communications  program,  and  through  two 
national  conventions  (one  which  focuses  en- 
tirely on  curriculum  and  instruction),  AASA  is 
assisting  school  administrators  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic's challenge  for  responsibility  and  accounta- 
bility. ,  ,  ■   T 

AASA  knows  that  it  must  work  hard 
to  improve  the  public  image  and  the  level  of  confidence  in  school 
administration  and  education  in  general.  Members  know  this,  too. 
That's  why  they  join. 

Look  to  an  AASA  Member  when  You  have  an  Adminis- 
trative Job.  They  are  the  Management  Professionals  Providing 
Leadership  for  Learning.  -'  i-  ^j  , 


^ 
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American  Association  of  School  AdminisEratoTS 
1801  North  Moore  Street,  Arlington.  VA  22209 
Paul  B.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
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How  to  decide  between  automatic  transmissions 
and  manuals  in  buses. 

Consider 
your  budget. 


If  you  must  meet  critical  bus  schedules  and  a  tight 
operating  budget,  the  transmission  you  specify  can 
make  a  difference. 

How?  Consider  the  economics  of  an  Allison 
Automatic. 

Fuel  economy:  The  Allison  Automatic  helps  main- 
tain the  engine  In  the  proper  fuel  economy  range  by 
being  In  the  right  gear  at  the  right  time.  And  that 
includes  downshifts  on  hills  and  grades. 

Maintenance:  With  the  Allison  Automatic,  you  can 
save  on  transmission-related  repairs.  Because  it 
delivers  continuous  torque  to  the  wheels  which  makes 
for  less  wear  and  tear  all  through  the  drive  train.  And 
there's  no  clutch  to  adjust  or  replace. 

Driver  training:  Most  school  systems  can't  afford 
highly  experienced  drivers.  And  you  don't  need  them 


with  Allison  Automatics.  They're  made  for  your  kind 
of  driver,  and  they  can  save  you  time  and  money 
when  It  comes  to  driver  training. 

How  at>out  ease  of  operation?  Reduced  trip  times? 
Greater  availability?  All  are  crucial  to  meeting  critical 
bus  schedules.  Many  fleets  report  they  get  ail  these 
with  Allison  Automatics. 

So  when  It  comes  time  to  thinic  about  transmissions, 
go  with  Allison  Automatics.  School  systems  and  bus 
operators  across  the  United  States  are  delivering 
children  and  balanced  budgets  with  the  Allison 
Automatic's  help. 

For  more  information,  call  toil-free  1-800-521-0120 
(in  Michigan,  1-800-521-2424).  Of  w\te:  Norm  Eggers, 
Sales  Manager,  Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  Division  of 
General  Motors,  P.O.  Box  81,  Birmingham,  Mi  46012. 


IhB  Allison  Antflniiiticsffli 
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Honest  lobbying — and  how  you  can  do  it 


By  Paul  Mahany 

In  his  time,  Aristotle  was  very  likely 
correct  when  he  said  that  no  democracy 
could  be  effective  with  more  than  about 
5,000  voting  citizens— in  a  meeting  with 
more  than  that  many  people,  no  one 
could  hear  or  be  heard.  In  the  United 
States,  with  millions  instead  of  thou- 
sands to  reach,  we  use  devices  ranging 
from  newsletters  to  computerized  mail- 
ing lists  to  reach  and  influence  our  fel- 
low citizens  and  our  legislators.  Still,  the 
gap  between  governed  and  those  who 
govern  is  large.  Dorothy  Smith,  author 
of  In  Our  Own  Interest:  A  Handbook 
for  the  Citizen  Lobbyist  in  State  Legis- 
latures, says  the  give-and-take  of  lobby- 
ing is  the  best  way  to  close  this  gap. 

At  its  honorable  best,  lobbying  means 
to  take  part  in  the  construction  work  of 
legislation.  Assemble  your  facts,  Smith 
advises;  tell  your  representative  who 
you  are,  what  you  want  and  why,  and 
work  with  him  to  write  and  pass  the 
laws  that  are  needed.  Lobbying  is  some- 
what more  than  a  right,  as  the  author 
sees  it;  it  comes  close  to  being  a  duty. 

Smith  is  correct:  As  a  part  of  our 
cherished  right  of  free  speech,  honest 
lobbying  is  necessary  and  legitimate.  In 
the  debate  over  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, its  framers  recalled  the  dismal 
failure  of  communication  between  the 
colonies  and  the  Crown  and  Parliament, 
and  wrote  into  the  First  Amendment  the 
right  of  **petition  for  the  redress  of 
grievances."  So  doing,  they  followed 
Aristotle  in  recognizing  that  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  information  is  vital 
to  good  government.  Today,  petition 
applies  to  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions— to  every  person  or  group  af- 
fected by  the  lawmaking  process. 

And  yet,  despite  all  the  fine  references 


Paul  Mahany  is  a  special  assistant  in  the  Fed- 
^/77/  j?^/a//i7//s  D/y/s/o/7    of   The   National 


In  Our  Own  Interest: 

A  Handbook  For  The 

Citizen  Lobbyist  In  State  Legislatures 

By  Dorothy  Smith 

131  pp.  Seattle 

Madrona  Publishers.  $4.95 

This  book  may  be  purchased 

from  your  local  bookstore 

or  ordered  directly  from: 

Madrona  Publishers 

2116  Western  Ave. 

Seattle,  Wash.  98121 

(Enclose  check  for  $5.43  with 

direct  orders.) 


Smith  includes  from  Athens  and  Phila- 
delphia, an  air  of  disrepute  still  hangs 
over  lobbyists  and  their  craft.  But  the 
manner  in  which  lobbying  became  un- 
savory is  not  Smith's  story.  She  doesn't 
rehash  the  familiar  substance  of  our  his- 
tory books,  and  she  doesn't  even  argue 
that  lobbying  is  okay.  Instead,  she  goes 
cheerfully  ahead  with  her  very  good 
how-to-do-it  book,  which  she  dedicates 
to  **all  those  within  and  without  the 
legislature  who  made — and  make — 
lobbying  such  fun." 

Obviously  an  upbeat  book.  In  Our 
Own  Interest  starts  at  the  beginning  of 
the  lobbying  game  and  assumes  the 
reader  has  no  prior  knowledge  of  the 
craft.  But  Smith's  rather  happy,  simple 
style  doesn't  ignore  the  important 
aspects  of  lobbying  or  the  necessary 
warnings.  At  some  points  of  the  book, 
the  format  becomes  a  checklist,  and  ap- 
propriately so.  Good  bills  have  been 
lost,  as  she  points  out,  because  en- 
thusiasts forgot  **little  things"  such  as 
filing  dates.  And  although  Smith  is  a 
working  lobbyist,  she  includes  no  name 
dropping,  no  moralizing,  not  even  much 
analysis;  just  the  basic  need-to-know 
stuff,  distilled. 

While  this  book  is  aimed  at  those  who 
lobby  state  legislatures — where  most  of 
our  laws  are  passed  and  where  most 
neophyte  lobbyists  are  likely  to  be  work- 


ing— the  author  has  avoided  generaliz- 
ing her  observations  into  uselessness. 
Her  account  of  how  a  law  is  passed,  for 
example,  would  apply  quite  well  to  the 
national  Congress,  and  where  human 
nature  and  the  rules  of  the  political 
game  are  concerned,  the  author's 
sensible  and  ethically  solid  comments 
transcend  state  lines  entirely. 

Throughout  the  book.  Smith  reminds 
the  reader  that  although  the  common 
notion  of  lobbying  is  dominated  by 
images  of  chicanery,  truly  successful 
lobbying  is  based  on  trust,  integrity  and 
knowledge.  Legislators  everywhere  are 
forced  to  vote  on  all  manner  of  things, 
and  they  hate  to  look  stupid  while  doing 
so.  To  them,  good  advice  and  reliable 
information  are  priceless. 

For  example:  In  a  subchapter  entitled 
•'Without  Wining  and  Dining,"  Smith 
says  effective  lobbying  can  take  place 
without  great  financial  resources,  and 
certainly  without  ''contributions"  a  la 
Tongsun  Park.  Even  influencing  blocks 
of  votes  may  not  be  crucial.  Instead,  a 
lobbyist  can  get  results  from  hard  work 
and  constant  attention  to  issues.  Politics 
is  an  adversary  game,  as  Smith  says,  but 
not  all  the  time,  and  much  of  the  citizen 
lobbyist's  work  is  done  on  issues  that 
aren't  front-page  news. 

In  Our  Own  Interest  does  have  its 
limitations.  The  lobbyist  the  author  has 
in  mind  more  ideally  represents  some 
business  or  public  interest  group  that 
wants  to  see  only  one  or  two  special-in- 
terest bills  through  into  law.  She  doesn't 
deal  with  the  techniques  employed  by 
more  broadly  based  and  permanent  or- 
ganizations, nor  does  she  delve  into  cer- 
tain sophisticated  and  important  aspects 
of  lobbying:  research,  coalition  build- 
ing; membership  education;  the  endless 
vigilance  over  the  administration  of 
laws;  or  the  equally  endless  appropria- 
tions fights.  But  the  book  is  what  its 
name  implies — a  handbook  for  lobby- 
ing—and it  covers  the  basics  well.         D 
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THE  THINGS-INDEPTH 

A  BOARD  MEMBER 
REALLY  NEEDS  TO  KNOW 

D      How  To  Set  Up  a  True '  Basics' 

Curriculum  inYourSciiooi  District 
D      How  To  Understand,  Use,  and  Change 

a  School  District  Budget 
D      How  To  Evaluate  Your  Administrative 

Staff  (and  Build  a  Better  Working 

Relationship) 
D      How  To  Build  and  Maintain  a 

Successful  School  Public  Relations 
Program 
D      How  Reading  Is  Taught  in  Schools, 
How  It  Should  Be  Taught,  and 
All  the  Things  a  Board  Member 
Ought  to  Know  About  It 

(check  the  two  of  most  value  to  you  and  your  district  and 
receive  TA  hours  of  solid,  iruiepth  instruction  in  each) 

The  1979  National  Educational  Confer-  and  SAM  SNIDER  MAN.  A  faculty  team  of 

ence  of  The  American  School  Board  Journal  formidable  abil  ity  and  whose  expertise 

(to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  November  1 5-  knows  few  peers. 
18)  offers  the  five  topics  above  in  7y2-hour,         So,  check  the  list . . .  check  the  location . . . 

hands-on  workshops.  Choose  any  two  and  check  the  dates . . .  and,  above  ail,  check 

participate  in  a  truly  indepth  development  your  calendar.  Plan  now  to  attend  the  1979 

experience  under  the  leadership  of  an  out-  National  Educational  Conference  of  The 

standing  faculty  team.  American  School  Board  Journal.  Plan  now 

A  faculty  team  headed  up  by  A.  GRAHAM  to  be  in  New  Orleans,  November  15-18. 

DOWN,  CHARLOTTE  BROOKS,  MEL  Plan  now  to  learn. 
HELLER.  GARY  MARX,  IVAN  WAGNER 

For  further  information,  write  or  call: 

Journal  Conference  Coordinator 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW 

Washington,  D.C.  2(XX)7 

202/337-7666 


July  1979  (For  details,  circle  76  on  reply  card.) 


Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  .  .  . 


.  .  .  career  education 
materials 

Gone  are  the  days  when  purchasing 
career  education  materials  meant  little 
more  than  ordering  several  copies  of 
Occupational  Outlook  and  an  assort- 
ment of  college  catalogues  for  the 
school  library,  and  hoping  that  your 
Voc  Ed  department  would  take  care  of 
the  rest.  The  importance  now  put  on 
career  education — as  opposed  to  job  or 
college  placement— has  increased  and  is 
making  demands  on  your  guidance  staff 
and  budget  for  a  wide  variety  of  career 
education  materials. 

Buying  career  education  materials 
first  requires  setting  goals  for  your  sys- 
tem's programs  before  you  attempt  to 
wade  through  a  plethora  of  informa- 
tion. It  may  sound  obvious,  but  the  con- 
nection between  setting  career  education 
goals  and  buying  career  ed  materials  is  a 
crucial  one.  Several  questions  must  be 
answered.  What  do  you  mean  by  career 
education?  (General  attitudes  toward 
work?  Job  training?  College  prepara- 
tion? Life  planning?)  Do  you  want  to 
give  your  students  information,  or  do 
you  want  them  to  learn  to  set  their  own 
goals  and  objectives?  Is  career  educa- 
tion something  that  occurs  outside  of 
the  classroom,  or  should  its  principles 
be  applied  to  all  learning  situations?  Do 
most  of  your  students  go  to  college,  or 
do  they  find  jobs  in  nearby  business  and 
industry?  It*s  clear  that  the  answers  to 
these  and  other  questions  will  help  de- 
termine what  you  purchase. 

Computer-based  formats  are  a  new 
option  in  career  education  that  offer 
you  and  your  students  several  advan- 

For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  this  article,  the  journal  is  grateful 
to:  John  Daielio,  American  Learning  Sys- 
tems, Columbus,  Ga.;  Dennis  Palmer,  Time 
Share,  Inc.,  W.  Hartford,  Conn.;  and  David 
Eliot  t  and  Geraldine  Lay  bourne  of  Educa- 
tional Products  Information  Exchange 
(EPIE),  New  York.  For  more  information, 
pJe3se  check  Carter  EducjitJon  on  the  reply 
card  facing  page  38. 


tages  over  print  materials.  In  one  typical 
program,  a  student  sits  at  a  terminal  and 
puts  into  the  computer  various  bits  of 
information  regarding  his  personal 
criteria  for  choosing  a  college  or  career 
(including  expected  salary  ranges,  geo- 
graphical preferences,  and  how  much 
education  the  student  can  afford).  The 
computer  immediately  reads  out  an  in- 
dividual program.  The  student  who  in- 
vestigates college  or  career  possibilities 
in  this  way  soon  learns  that  some  desires 
may  have  to  be  adjusted,  that  additional 
skills  or  learning  are  required,  or  that 
many  options  are  available.  Thus  the 
process  of  exploring  career  or  college 
options  becomes  a  learning  experience. 
Some  educators  now  say  that  a  school  is 
remiss  if  i(  does  not  offer  students  some 
exposure  to  the  computer,  and  this  is 
one  way  to  do  it.  Manufacturers  of 
these  computers  suggest  that  school  op- 
erations can  benefit  by  placing  grades 
and  attendance  records  on  the  com- 
puter, thus  streamlining  administrative 
activities. 

After  deciding  on  the  format  of  your 
career  education  program,  you  will  have 
to  locate  and  evaluate  specific  materials. 
General  considerations  include:  Is 
career  education  material  up  to  date? 
(Are  career  outlook  and  salary  data  ac- 
curate? Do^s  the  publisher  or  producer 
have  an  established  cycle  for  updating?) 
Is  the  material  free  of  racial  and  sexual 
stereotyping?  Does  it  realistically  reflect 
the  world  of  work?  Is  it  available  in 
bilingual  form  and  at  appropriate  read- 
ing levels?  Can  it  be  integrated  into 
classrooms  (so  that  a  student  learns  the 
relationship  of  math  exercises  to  mer- 
chandising and  other  story  operations)? 

At  a  national  level,  there  are  several 
sources  of  information  on  career  educa- 
tion materials,  and  they  include: 

•  In  1975,  Educational  Products  In- 
formation Exchange  (epie,  New  York) 
published  a  guide,  Selection  and  Eval- 
uation Tools  for  Career  Education  Ma- 
terials, which  offers  buying  guidelines 
and  an  analysis  of  screened  products. 
Each  source  is  described  (according  to 


goals,    content    and    teaching-learning 
methods)  and  evaluated. 

•  Educators  Progress  Service,  Inc. 
(Randolph,  Wis.)  publishes  an  annual 
directory  entitled  ''Educators'  Guide  to 
Free  Guidance  Materials,"  that  covers 
all  media  with  the  exception  of  com- 
puter-based programs.  More  than  2,000 
titles  are  listed  annually,  and  the  cost  of 
the  guide  is  $13. 

•  In  addition  to  publishing  research 
about  career  education,  the  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  Education 
(Ohio  State  University,  Columbus)  also 
publishes  career  exploration  packages 
and  curricula. 

•  The  National  Vocational  Guidance 
Association,  a  division  of  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association 
(Falls  Church,  Va.),  publishes  quarterly 
evaluations  of  current  career  ed  mater- 
ials. Annual  subscription:  SIO. 

Because  so  much  material  is  avail- 
able, if  you're  trying  a  new  approach  to 
career  education,  you  might  consider 
piloting  a  program  in  one  or  two  schools 
in  the  district.  Or  you  might  ask  a  pro- 
ducer or  publisher  for  the  names  of 
several  clients  who  have  purchased 
similar  programs  so  that  you  can  com- 
pare notes. 
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The  dismal  science  is  brightened  . . .  and 

basic  economic  concepts  are  introduced  to 
students  in  grades  K-4  in  the  "Winnie  the 
Pooh  and  The  Value  of  Things"  multimedia 
teaching  kit.  Materials  include  filmstrips. 
activity  cards,  spirit  masters,  plus  a  Pooh 
board  game  and  class  play.  Topics  covered 
by  Pooh  and  friends:  personal  values, 
property  rights,  price  and  cost,  scarcity. 
banking,  and  thoughtful  purchasing.  From 
Walt  Disney  Educational  Media  Company. 
Burbank,  Calif   For  details,  circle  50  on  re- 
ply card. 
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The  Ufl  word  in  mkro-proccitori .  .  .  sec- 
retaries will  be  freed  from  the  moit  time- 
consuming  typing  tasks  by  the  ET  201  and 
ET  221  Olivetti  electronic  typewriter!. 
Both  models  automatically  perform  a  wide 
range  of  operations  when  one  of  ten  for- 
mats or  phrases  stored  in  the  machines' 
memory  is  activated.  Some  automated 
functions  include  vertical  and  horizontal 
tabulation,  automatic  column  layout,  and 
Automatic  right-hand  margin  iustification. 
Additionally,  the  typewriters  have  five 
printing  modes  (including  while  on  black) 
and  four  pitch  selections  — elite,  pica, 
micron,  and  proportional  print,  as  well  as 
three  ways  of  printing  — character  by 
character,  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line. 
It's  all  done  without  electro-mechanical 
parts,  lust  several  electronic  modules  and 
an  interchangeable  daisy  wheel  printer 
From  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America, 
New  York.  For  delaili,  circle  SI  on  reply 
card. 
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ICi  a  metric  world         and  you  can  help 
your  students  learn  to  handle  the  syslem 
now  in  use  in  many  industries  with  the 
Stanley  metric  instruction  kit.  A  two-part 
color  sound  fi)m  introduces  <h 
so  available   a  full  range  of  metric  power- 
lock  steel  tape  rules,  folding  rules,  com- 
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Al- 


bination  square  and  flat  square  with 
metric  and  metric/ English  graduations,  and 
metric  unit  converters  From  The  Stanley 
Works.  New  Britain.  Conn.  For  details,  cir- 
cle S3  on  reply  card. 

For  butiness  beginners  .      the  best  uses  of 
the  letter,  the  telephone,  teletypewriter 
equipment.  Telegrams  and  Mailgram  mes- 
sages, and  facsimile  devices  are  all  ex- 
plained in  a  guide  for  communicating  in 
busineii,  "Getting  the  Word  Around  "  A 
lime  zone  map  and  cost-comparison  charts 
are  included  for  domestic  and  internalion- 
al  communication  systems.  Available  free 
from  Department  C,  Western  Union,  Upper 
Saddle  River.  N  |    For  details,  circle  53  on 
reply  card. 


Say  it  in  COBOL    .  .  For  beginning  pro- 
grammers as  well  as  to  those  who  wish  to 
add  COBOL  to  their  repertoire  of  program- 
ming languages,  the  Info  1  Cobol  Training 
introductory  course  says  it  all  The  course 
begins  with  the  basics  of  encoding  prin- 
ciples and  covers  input  characteristics. 
program  hierarchy,  and  all  four  COBOL 
divisions    Both  ANS  66  and  ANS  74 
COBOL  are  covered,  as  well  as  basic  disk 
and  tape  concepts.  Students  encode  arith- 
metic, logic,  and  control  statements,  and 
are  able  to  write  complete  COBOL  pro- 
grams Course  materials  consist  of  audio- 
cassette  instructional  tapes  and  an  accom- 
panying workbook.  From  Info  3.  Woodland 
Hills,  Calif   For  detail*,  circle  54  on  reply 


VEHICLES  FOR  UP  TO  16  PASSENGER  CAPACITY 

WHEELCHAIR  FLOOR  PLANS  WITH  BOTH  SEATS  &  WHEELCHAIR  CAPABIUTr 

LARGE  INVENTORY  ON  HAND  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 

Interior  height  — 67"  Seais-30'  ea.  (16  pass)!  All  vehicles  built  to  meet  Federal. 

Interior  width  — 74"   Aisle—  13.5"  (16  pass)     I  Stale  and  your  local  regulations. 

Call  or  write  for  detailed  brochure. 

BUS  CON  CORP. 

19  South  Main  St..  Spring  Valley,  N.y.l0977   914  352-3400  or  212-864-3030 

Or  call  or  coniaci  in  your  area. 


(For  details,  circle  14  oi\  lepV^  coTd.^ 


What  do  Sundance, 
Wyoming  and  Miami, 
Florida  have  in  common? 

Well,  tor  one  ttiing,  the  school  board 
of  both  communilies  are  members  o 
the  NSSA  Direct  Affiliate  prograrr 
Like  dozens  of  other  boards,  laig 
and  small,  they  receive  UVashingtoi 
Faslreport  ((he  torlnightlv  new  news 
service  from  our  nation's  capital) 
special  workshops,  research  reports 
and  other  services. 
So  rejoice,  Sundancers  a 


(For  details,  circle  74  on  reply  card.) 


E-Z-ON 

Safety  Vest 


for  the  handicapped  child 
specially  designed 
for  school  buses 

Restraining  harness  and  straps  are 
node  of  6000  lb.  tensile  strength  nylon 
exceeding  SAE  specs.  Four  sues:  S,  M,  L, 
b  EkL,  Complete  with  extra  strong  an- 
;hor  bolts  and  easy  operating  snap  fast- 
•ners.  The  E-Z-ON  restraining  harness  is 


II  for  I 
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RUPERT  INDUSTRIES 

P.O.  Box  624  D 
Wheeling,  IL  60090 

/S/2?  537-0036 

■'&.  c//v/e /S on  repfy  card.) 


the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if 


.  .  .  regional  board  meetings 
turned  into  nightmares 

Fifteen  lowns  in  a  New  England  area  send  school  board  and  superiniendenl  repre- 
sentatives lo  a  regional  board  of  education,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  conduct  pro- 
grams and  coordinate  activities  that  would  be  impractical  for  individual  school  sys- 
tems to  operate.  The  executive  director  of  this  regional  board  has  his  own  paid  clerk, 
and  all  superintendents  and  board  members  have  equal  say  in  the  regional  board's  de- 
cisions. A  new  school  board  member  is  asked  to  represent  his  board  on  the  regional 
council—along  with  his  superintendent  and  school  board  president. 

At  the  first  meeting  this  new  board  member  attends,  the  executive  director  opens 
by  saying:  "Too  many  pieces  of  paper  How  through  my  office  that  need  your  signa- 
tures; most  are  not  important.  Please  sign  a  blank  piece  of  paper  and  I'll  have  a 
stamp  made  in  order  to  sign  signatures  by  proxy."  There  is  no  call  for  discussion  or 
even  a  vote— but  there  is  voice  approval  from  the  assistant  executive  director,  the 
clerk,  and  the  chairman  of  the  superintendent's  advisory  committee.  The  signatures 
are  collected  by  the  clerk. 

Next  on  the  agenda:  acceptance  of  letters  of  resignation  from  teachers  hired  by 
(he  regional  board.  The  new  board  member  asks  to  see  the  letters  of  resignation  but 
his  request  is  refused.  The  council  moves  on  to  other  issues  but  most  seem  to  be 
handled  in  a  unilateral  and  arbitrary  manner. 

The  question:  If  you  were  the  new  school  board  member  on  this  regional  board, 
what  would  you  do? 

A.  Resign  from  the  regional  board  and  tell  my  peers— local  school  board  mem- 
bers—to send  someone  else  to  these  meetings. 

B.  Notify  the  state  board  of  education.  Becausesomeof  the  actions  taken  by  the 
board  seem  questionable,  it's  reasonable  to  call  in  experts  from  the  state  capital. 

C.  Find  other  members  who  are  opposed  to  the  way  these  meetings  are  operated, 
join  forces,  and  call  the  local  newspaper  with  the  slory. 

D.  Attempt  to  change  the  way  ihe  regional  board  operates.  Look  up  the  board's 
policies  and  ask  lough  questions. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  admin- 
istration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  JOURNAL'S  cadre  of  consultants  known  i 
lectively  as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and  places. 
Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  readers.  Write: 
The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  Journal,  I0S5  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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Savemone}^ 

Give  all  of  your  students 

their  own  sets  of  wheels. 


A  group  of  high  schools  in  Washington.  D.C. 
cut  the  cost  of  driver  education  from  $138  per 
student  to  $69  per  student.  A  high  school 
in  Wisconsin  cut  costs  from  $92.27  to  $55.38. 
Another  school  in  Indiana,  from  $140  to  $87. 

How? 

By  switching  to  the  Drivotrainer  system 
pioneered  by  £tna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Unlike  in-car  training  which  requires  one 
teacher  per  student,  the  Drivotrainer  system 
requires  one  teacher  for  as  many  as  20  students. 

Yet  the  hours  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Drivotrainer  can  be  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
student  driver's  education. 

Because  Etna's  IPDE  (Identify.  Predict. 
Decide  and  Execute)  strategy  gives  students  the 
chance  to  respond  to  films  that  simulate  actual 
driving  conditions  —  many  of  which  aren't 
likely  to  turn  up  in  routine  in-car  training. 
Skiddinj;  on  aii^M^icx  ro.u!,  swltmii^  lo 


avoid  a  pedestrian,  stopping  short  of  a  car 
running  a  red  light  —  where  else  could  students 
have  a  second,  third,  fourth  chance  to  practice 
dealing  with  such  emergencies? 

Most  states  realize  this.  That's  why,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Drivotrainer  system,  they 
require  only  3  hours  of  in-car  driving  (instead 
of  6)  for  a  driver's  license.  That  saves  you 
300  hours  per  100  students.  Plus  you  need 
fewer  cars  and  save  on  gas,  maintenance  and 
insurance. 

If  your  school  could  use  a  new  course  in 
driver  education  write  to:  Driver  Education 
Services. Dept.W-O.iEtnaTechnical Services  Inc., 
151  Farmington  Avenue.  Hartford  CT  06156. 


.€tna  DFivotfair>er  and         m 
Diivocator  Sysiems.  a  joint 
venture  in  safety  wlh  | 
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Board  can't  spend  to  defeat  tax  cut 


School  systems  should  be  careful  how 
Ihey  spend  public  funds,  according  to 
M.  Chester  Nolle,  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  this  magazine.  Nolte  writes: 

A  federal  district  court  judge  in  Den- 
ver created  some  red  faces  on  the  school 
board  last  fall  when  he  ruled  thai  the 
school  board  was  illegally  spending  tax- 
payers' funds  by  using  the  school  sys- 
tem's money  and  facilities  in  an  effort 
to  defeat  a  Proposition  13-type  amend- 
ment to  the  slate  constitution. 

The  problem  cropped  up  when  it  was 
announced  that  an  ofHcial  ballot  was  to 
be  presented  to  the  voters  in  Colorado 
last  November  that  would  have  cut  into 
the  authority  of  school  boards — and 
Other  state  governmental  units — to 
spend  tax  funds.  The  proposal  was 
placed  on  the  November  ballot  after  the 
supporters  circulated  a  statewide  peti- 
tion and  gained  the  required  number  of 
signatures. 

In  late  October  the  Deuver  school 
board  met  and  examined  the  amend- 
ment proposal  and  decided  that  it  was 
opposed  to  such  a  measure.  The  board 
first  adopted  an  official  resolution  op- 
posing the  amendment,  and  then  fol- 
lowed up  by  giving  permission  to  dis- 
tribute ant  {amendment  campaign  litera- 
ture to  school  district  employes  and  to 
use  school  supplies,  facilities,  tele- 
phones and  funds  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posal. The  board  further  authorized  the 
free  use  of  school  space  at  a  local  high 
school  for  a  committee  opposing  the 
amendment,  and  provided  that  no  more 
than  S2,000  in  school  district  funds 
could  be  spent  in  the  effort  to  defeat  the 
amendment. 
I  Two  days  later  a  group  that  sup- 
/paried  r/ie  rax  hmhation  amendmem 


went  to  court  and  received  a  temporary 
injunction  to  block  the  board's  anions. 
Later  the  court  made  the  injunction 
permanent. 

The  school  board  look  its  action  ap- 
parently under  the  guise  of  a  state  law 
that  allows  state  agencies  and  political 
subdivisions  to  make  contributions  to 
campaigns  involving  issues  "in  which 
they  have  official  concern."  But  the 
court  held  that  a  school  board  trying  to 
defeat  an  amendment  on  a  statewide 
ballot  did  not  fit  under  (his  law. 

"A  special  bond  election  is  an  illus- 
tration of  a  campaign  involving  'only  is- 
sues in  which  the  board  has  an  official 
concern,'  "  said  the  court.  "A  proposed 
amendment  to  the  state  constitution  on 
a  general  eleaion  ballot  is  not  such  a 
matter."  While  the  judge  said  that  the 
amendment  would,  no  doubt,  affect  the 
board's  power  to  raise  and  spend  tax 
money,  he  also  pointed  out  that  "to 
consider  such  a  fundamental  change 
/passage  of  the  amendment/ to  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  concern  of  a  single  unit  of 
government  is  to  distort  the  relationship 
of  government  agencies  to  the  people 
who  are  served  by  them."  The  judge 


further  pointed  out  that  increasing  or 
decreasing  the  power  of  school  boards 
to  raise  and  spend  money  was  not  for 
the  board  to  decide  but  was  a  matter 
that  rests  with  the  state  legislature. 

In  his  decision  the  judge  pointed  out 
that  the  money  the  school  board  was 
about  to  spend  belonged  equally  to  the 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the  prop- 
osition, and  the  use  of  funds  to  per- 
suade voters  that  only  one  side  of  the  is- 
sue has  merit  gives  the  amendment's 
supporters  cause  for  complaint. 

"A  use  of  the  power  of  publicly 
owned  resources  to  propagandize 
against  a  proposal  made  and  supported 
by  a  significant  number  of  those  who 
are  taxed  to  pay  for  such  resources  is  an 
abridgement  of /First  Amendment/  free- 
doms," the  court  slated,  adding:  "The 
public  has  a  right  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove the  proposal  without  the  partisan 
participation  of  the  school  board. " 

But  the  story  has  a  happy  ending. 
When  the  voters  went  to  the  polls  last 
November,  apparently  a  number  agreed 
with  the  school  board's  position  and 
voted  almost  two-io-one  against  the 
amendment. 


Principal:  Foul  fine  is  fair 


A  lot  of  principals  are  fed  up  with  the 
foul  language  they're  hearing  from  ihe 
mouths  of  babes,  but  there  is  at  least 
one  elementary  school  principal  who's 
decided  lo  do  something  about  it. 

Camay  Brooks,  principal  of  Ashlawn 
Elementary  School  in  Arlington,  Va., 
has  instituted  a  program  to  help  rid  her 


school  of  gutter  talk:  Kids  who  use  foul 
language  now  are  subject  to  fines.  A 
teacher  or  other  responsible  adult  may 
report  any  child  who  is  a  persistent  of- 
fender, but  children  may  not  report 
each  other.  The  child  first  is  given  a 
warning:  a  note  that  is  sent  home  to  be 
signed  by  his  parents.  If  the  warning 
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alone  doesn't  take  care  of  the  problem, 

ihe  child  then  is  subject  to  a  fine  as  high 
asS5. 

Parents  were  informed  of  the  anli- 
foul-mouth  procedure  in  a  small  item  in 
ihe  school  newsletter.  Students  learned 
of  the  new  system  through  talks  that 
Brooks  made  to  all  of  Ihe  fourth 
through  sixth  grade  classes. 

Brooks  reports  that  at  the  first  p.t.a. 
meeting  following  the  announcement  of 
Ihe  language  tiean-up  program,  there 
were  several  parents  who  protested  that 
the  procedure  was  an  infringemeni  of 
student  rights.  Brooks  firmly  explained 
that  the  language  used  in  the  school  fell 
within  her  domain  and  that  she  "sin- 
cerely hoped  that  fines  would  not  have 
to  be  imposed,"  Her  explanation  was 
good  enough  for  the  p.t.a.  executive 
board,  which  voted  to  support  Brooks's 
program. 

So  far,  however.  Brooks  says  that  no 


fines  have  been  imposed:  "From  the 
time  the  program  was  first  announced 
to  the  students,  the  use  of  foul  language 
dropped  immensely."  There  have  been, 
however,  several  warnings  sent  home  to 
parents  who.  Brooks  says,  have  been 
"very  cooperative." 

If  and  when  fines  do  occur.  Brooks 
says  they  "will  be  flexible  and  within  the 
child's  earning  capacity.  If  a  child  is 
fined,  he  will  be  given  the  option  of 
working  it  off  or  paying  il." 

If  Brooks's  program  works,  what  will 
be  Ihe  lesson  her  students  learn?  That 
cursing  isn't  poliie  or  civilized?  Thai  it 
won't  be  tolerated  ai  school— even 
though  it  may  be  standard  language  at 
home?  Ot  ihat  money  talks — loud 
enough,  it  seems,  lo  pay  for  swearing? 

While  her  method  may  be  subject  lo 
question.  Principal  Brooks  is  making 
one  hell  of  a  stand  for  the  promotion  of 
civilized  discourse. 


Use  time  as  a  scarce  resource 


Our  correspondent  Stanton  Leggett,  an 
education  consultant,  writes  lo  remind 
us: 

As  education  dollars  shrink,  school 
officials  are  forced  to  make  do  with  the 
resources  Ihey  have  on  hand.  Maybe 
that's  not  such  a  disastrous  situation. 
Example:  Through  creative  use  of 
time— a  resource  that  is  renewed  with 
each  new  school  day— the  quality  of 
education  can  be  improved. 

[ii  his  book  Human  Characteristics  & 
School  Learning,  Benjamin  Bloom  says 
thai  the  major  differences  among  ihe 
learning  abilities  of  children  is  the  speed 
with  which  they  learn.  He  says  that  ihe 
rale  of  learning  has  no  relation  to  a  stu- 
dent's power  of  learning  and  thinking, 
or  lo  a  student's  ability  to  master  a 
given  subject.  Bloom  suggests  that  in- 
dividual differences  in  the  speed  of  stu- 
dent learning  would  disappear  if  schools 
changed  the  way  instruction  is  or- 
ganized. According  to  Bloom,  schools 
should  establish  teaching  methods  that 
give  students  more  time  when  Ihcy  start 
lo  learn  a  series  of  tasks;  should  provide 
exira  time  for  those  who  need  it,  along 
with  extra  help  and  encouragement;  and 
should  insist  thai  students  master  initial 
tasks  before  going  on  lo  other  tasks. 

Given  I  his  approach  to  learning, 
Bloom  contends  that  a  very  large 
percentage  of  the  school  population, 
perhaps  as  high  as  85-90  percent,  can 


master  whatever  is  reasonably  expected 
of  Ihem. 

If  Bloom  is  right,  a  school  system  that 
successfully  modified  its  current  pro- 
gram lo  reflect  Ihe  proper  role  of  time  in 
learning  could  help  students  meet  their 
educational  goals. 

Bui  one  fact  is  evident  lo  most  board 
members  and  administrators:  Time  in 
schools  is  a  scarce  resource.  It  will  lake 
all  Ihe  tools  of  good  management  and 
careful  decisionmaking  lo  squeeze  Ihe 
imporiani  extra  minutes  out  of  each 
school  day,  and  the  cost  of  making 
changes  lo  free  up  lime  must  be  assessed 
carefully.  Bui  if  finding  extra  time  is 
what  you  are  after,  here  are  some  ex- 
amples of  where  to  start  looking. 

1.  By  examining  the  teacher's  con- 
tract and  looking  at  daily  teacher  duties, 
school  administrators  should  be  able  to 
determine  how  much— or  how 
little— extra  lime  a  teacher  has  avail- 
able. Once  the  "free"  time  has  been  de- 
fined, however,  it's  the  job  of  adminis- 
trators 10  see  that  it  is  pui  to  use. 

2.  Administrators  must  esiimale  Ihe 
amount  of  teacher  time  required  to 
implement  any  proposed  change  in  the 
instruction  program.  During  any  period 
of  curriculum  innovation,  the  greatest 
burden  is  borne  by  the  leacher  who  must 
learn  new  procedures,  plan  new  ap- 
proaches, and  develop  new  materials. 
Because  this  planiun^  \&  cTiVvca\,  fan^n 
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A  Steam  boiler  with  a  poor  or  non- 
functioning safety  valve  is  a 
potential  bomb. ..a  threat  to  life 
and  property. 

That's  why  Kewanee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  boilers, 
has  developed  the  Guardian 
Triple-Gard*  safety  valve. 
It's  the  most  fool-proof  device 
ever  developed  for  this  vital  safety 
function.  It  can  protect  against 
excessive  boiler  pressure  in  three 
different  ways.  It's  virtually 
impossible  to  render  all  three 
useless. 

No  other  valve  matches  its  triple- 
safety  feature.  We'd  like  to  send 
you  or  your  consulting  engineer 
more  details. 
Write:  Kewanee 
Boiler  Corp., 
16100  Chesterfield  j 
Village  Parkway, 
Chesterfield, 
MO  63017. 
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shifts  in  teacher  work  loads  then  may  be 
required. 

3.  You  can  easily  free  up  a  certain 
amount  of  staff  time  by  reducing 
extraneous  chores — announcements, 
shifting  equipment  and  students  around 
the  building  unnecessarily,  and  extra- 
curricular activities  that  do  not  con- 


tribute to  the  instructional  program.  As 
one  school  system  has  discovered,  stu- 
dents suffer  when  these  activities  erode 
time  meant  for  instruction.  (See  Your 
students  might  be  spending  only  half  of 
the  school  day  receiving  instruction, 
JOURNAL,  March  1979.) 

4.  School  boards  and  central  adminis- 
tration staff  are  equally  guihy  of 
wasting  the  time  of  teachers,  depart- 
ment heads  and  principals.  Some  board 
members  will  avoid  decisionmaking  by 
asking  for  volumes  of  detailed  data,  for 
example.  When  time  and  energy  are 
scarce,  unchecked  demands  for  teachers 
and  principals  to  produce  facts,  figures 
and  reports  for  all  possible  contin- 
gencies eventually  takes  away  from 
classroom  learning  time. 


As  a  first  step  in  attacking  the 
problem,  school  boards  and  adminis- 
trators should  mull  over  their  own  re- 
quests for  information;  in  many  cases 
the  apparent  need  for  the  extra  data  will 
disappear. 

Next,  school  systems  should  plan  and 
develop  an  information  system  that  will 
produce  only  significant  or  necessary 
data.  Review  the  numt>er  of  reports  that 
your  staff  and  teachers  routinely  pre- 
pare. Many  of  these  reports  overlap, 
some  can  be  combined,  and  other  reports 
are  seldom  used  and  can  be  eliminated. 
Careful  study  of  the  amount  of  time  re- 
quired of  teachers  and  staff  to  produce 
information  will  help  reduce  unneces- 
sary work  and  free  teachers  to  use  their 
time  more  profitably. 


Survival  skills  for  superintendents  of  the  1980s 


Robert  Maidment,  professor  of  educa- 
tional planning  at  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  and  author  of  Robert's 
Rules  of  Disorder — A  Guide  to  Mis- 
management, sends  us  the  following 
wisdom: 

Ask  the  public  what  it  wants  from  its 
school  leaders  and  the  list  likely  will 
sound  like  a  Scout  oath:  dependability, 
courage,  resourcefulness,  preparation, 
honesty.  But  if  you  ask  a  dependable, 
courageous,  honest,  resourceful,  and 
prepared  superintendent  or  principal 
why  he  lost  his  job,  more  often  than  not 
he  will  tell  you:  '*lt  was  a  matter  of 
style." 

Like  it  or  not,  what  board  members, 
teachers  and  students  always  want  from 
educational  managers  is  more.  But  be- 
fore we  get  bogged  down  in  pessimism, 
let's  examine  what  it  takes  for  the 
school  administrator  to  be  more  things 
to  more  people. 

In  addition  to  the  Scout  character- 
istics mentioned  earlier,  the  **idear'  ad- 
ministrator must  carry  out  a  vigorous 
quest  for  open,  caring,  responsive  and 
supportive  and  quality  education.  The 
perfect  school  manager  will  display  cer- 
tain leadership  traits,  six  of  which  I'll 
discuss  here: 

Flexibility.  Successful  school  officials 
never  have  prevailed  or  endured  without 
a  certain  amount  of  tolerance  for  am- 
biguity and  uncertainty.  Vagueness  has 
pervaded  our  entire  culture.  A  mother 
selecting  a  toy  for  her  preschooler  asks 
the  c)er)i,  **Jsn'r  this  toy  rather  compli- 
cared  for  a  four-year-old?'*  The  clerk    I 


responds:  **Not  at  all.  The  toy  is  de- 
signed to  help  a  child  adjust  to  his  en- 
vironment. No  matter  how  it's  put  to- 
gether, it's  wrong." 

Keep  in  mind  that  the  flexibility  of 
which  I  speak  is  not  chronic  vacillation, 
nor  is  it  an  invitation  to  succumb  to  the 
•*if-it-works-it-must-be-O.K."  dictum 
of  the  pragmatist.  Flexibility  enables  an 
administrator  to  select  an  appropriate 
behavior  from  among  several  options. 
What  flexibility  boils  down  to  is  the 
ability  to  make  the  right  choice  at  the 
right  time.  As  Leo  Durocher  said  about 
managing  a  baseball  team:  Some 
players  need  a  pat  on  the  back,  others  a 
kick  in  the  behind,  and  others  need  both 
at  the  same  time.  Deciding  which  action 
is  appropriate  at  the  right  time  is  the  es- 
sence of  flexibility. 

Spontaneity.  To  survive  professional- 
ly as  well  as  personally,  the  education 
leader  should  possess  a  strong  desire 
and  appropriate  skills  for  continued 
growth.  We  either  are  growing  or  de- 
teriorating— and  neither  is  a  function  of 
age.  Some  school  leaders  are  young  at 
70;  others  are  fossils  at  40. 

Whether  growth  means  seeking  new 
training,  more  education,  adopting  a 
hobby  or  learning  a  new  skill,  for 
leaders  to  understand  important  trends 
in  this  fast-paced  world,  growth  is  es- 
sential. We  grow  in  at  least  three  ways: 
heavier,  older  and  sometimes  wiser. 
Successful  school  managers  should 
grow  in  a  fourth  way:  beyond  the  self- 
imposed  constraints  that  restrict  vision 
and  prevent  spontaneity. 


Versatility.  Modern  education  de- 
mands that  school  administrators  have  a 
balanced  blend  of  conceptual,  technical 
and  interpersonal  skills.  Simply  having 
a  happy  faculty — or  keeping  a  faculty 
happy — will  no  longer  assure  job 
security.  More  than  ever,  an  administra- 
tor is  called  on  to  be  the  friendly  helper, 
the  objective  thinker  and  the  tough  bat- 
tler—all at  once.  School  people,  like 
most  others,  strive  to  obtain  friends,  in- 
fluence and  success.  But  if  one  or  two  of 
these  traits  dominate,  the  school  leader 
will  be  less  effective. 

Precision.  Increasingly,  school  board 
members,  administrators  and  superin- 
tendents need  to  develop  precision  in  the 
use  of  words  and  numbers.  And  let's  ad- 
mit now  that  clear  writing,  speaking  and 
thinking  are  rare  in  our  chosen  field.  If 
an  educator  were  to  rewrite  IVhat 
Makes  Sammy  Run?,  the  predictable 
title  would  be  * 'Motivational  Research 
on  Sammy's  Motion  Potential."  The 
rapid  spread  of  this  kind  of  talk  is 
abominable.  William  James  wrote:  "If 
you  can't  explain  what  you  are  doing  to 
an  eight  year  old,  you're  probably  a 
charlatan."  And  even  if  you're  not,  if 
your  language  is  fuzzy  you're  probably 
being  perceived  as  one. 

Inventiveness.  Takashi  Ishihara, 
president  of  the  Nissan  Motor  Com- 
pany, has  noted,  *The  first  step  in  the 
creative  process  should  be  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  imitate." 

If  M.B.o.  (management  by  objectives) 
were  the  call  letters  of  the  1970s,  a 

(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Enlightenment  sweeps 
Rhode  bland,  maybe 

In  the  best  news  since  the  discovery  of  polyunsaturated  ghee, 
officials  of  the  Transcendental  Meditation  program  released 
figures  claiming  that  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  reached 
unprecedented  heights  of  cosmic  consciousness.  Three  hun- 
dred professional  meditators— or  governors  of  the  age  of  en- 
lightenment, as  they  prefer  to  be  called — converged  on  the 
Ocean  State  last  summer,  according  to  a  report  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  "enlightenment  governors"  offer  the  fol- 
lowing as  evidence  of  how  they  meditated  away  the  state's 
cares  (theseare  government  figures  comparing  summer  1977 
with  summer  1978): 

•  Murder— down  49  percent. 

•  Suicide— down41  percent. 

•  Traffic  fatalities— down  54  percent. 

•  Unemployment — down  26.1  percent. 

•  Beer  sales — down  9  percent. 

•  Cigarette  sales— down  1 .6  percent. 

•  Aggravated  assault— down  approximately  22  percent. 

•  Auto  Iheft— down  1 1  percent. 

•  Cirrhosis  of  the  liver— down  more  than  26  percent. 

•  Marriage— up7. 1  percent. 

"With  just  a  handful  of  people  we  allowed  Rhode  Island 
to  have  a  dusting  of  orderliness  and  coherence,"  Providence 
T.M.  Chairman  Al  Conslanitneau  told  the  Post.  "We  were 
able  to  turn  the  trend  of  time  for  the  whole  society  from  prob- 
lems and  negativity  to  harmony  and  progress." 

A  skeptical  Brown  University  professor  pooh-poohed  the 
claims:  "This  is  an  isolated  period  in  a  small  slate  subject  to 
randomfluctuationsbecauseof  the  small  population,"  said  J. 
Allen  Whitt,  assistant  professor  of  sociology.  "I'd  be  very 
surprised  if  their  claims  are  true." 

Constanitneau  says  T.M.  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  lo 
solve  problems,  and  he  plans  to  ask  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy 
(D.-Mass.)  to  include  T.M.  in  Kennedy's  national  health  in- 
surance proposal. 

The  program  last  summer  in  Rhode  Island  was  part  of 
what  T.M.  officials  call  "the  ideal  society  campaign."  They 
say  that  clusters  of  governors  of  the  age  of  enlightenment  can 
help  solve  society's  ills  and  that  statistics  from  Rhode  Island 
last  summer  prove  it. 


In  our  April  Journal  after  the  fact  section  {Department 
of  Education — here  we  go  again),  we  used  ihe  following 
sentence:  "One  major  political  problem  for  backers  of 
the  proposed  Department  of  Education  is  the  wide- 
spread perception  thai  it's  'jusi  another  pelt  to  hang  on 
ihe  wall'  for  Carter  and  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, according  to  N.E.A.'s  Howard  Carroll."  Thai 
information  did  not  come  from  Mr.  Carroll  and  should 
not  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Our  apologies. 
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Because  life  conies  first... 

EVERY  SCHOOL  BUS  SHOULD  HAVE 
SUPER-SAFE  SPACE-AGE  MSTENERS 


n 


No  matier  how  sturdy  the  individual  parts,  a  school  t>us 
body  will  provide  strong  protection  for  ihe  passengers  only 
if  the  parts  are  locked  together  in  a  secure  manner  that  will 
withstand  impacts  and  rough  use. 

The  Wayne  Lifeguard  school  bus  has  the  most  strongly 
integrated  body  on  ihe  road  today.  All  major  structurals  are 
joined  with  space-age  fasteners  that  have  far  more  grip 
strength  than  welds  or  rivets.  Gun  installation  of  these  spe- 
cial fasteners,  with  2,000  lb.  pres.sure.  assures  uniformity 
and  eliminates  human  error.  This  is  the  same  type  of  boll 
used  for  joining  major  structurals  of  spacecraft,  skyscrapers 


and  bridges.  No  other  bus  uses  this  kind  of  fastener  so  I 
extensively.  V 

Epoxy  structural  adhesive  is  used  at  cenain  Lifeguard  bu^ 
joints  which  are  also  fastened  by  Ihe  super  bolts.  This  adhe- 
sive provides  more  uniform  distribution  of  stresses,  and  has 
better  shock  absorbing  and  impact  resisting  characteristics 
than  spot  welds  or  other  discrete  fasteners. 
How  strongly  will  your  next  school  buses  be  put  together? 


>j^^  Wayne  CopporationJ 

AN  INDIAN  HEAD  COMPANY  ■  RICHMOND.  INDIANA  4737ifl^ 
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Lemmings  to  the  sea? 


One  man's  opinion: 
Why  you  run  for  school  board  office 


By  John  Marlowe 

While  I  was  flying  in  aa  air- 
plane a  few  years  back,  an  en- 
gine failed,  forcing  an  emergency  land- 
ing. Luckily,  I  survived  and  for  my 
(roubles  1  was  given  a  first-class  seat  on 
the  next  leg  of  the  flight.  To  make  us 
forget  about  our  brush  with  a  sudden 
slop,  the  flight  attendants  wickedly 
plied  us  with  booze.  I  fell  in  with  bad 
company:  a  hard-drinking  school  board 
member  from  somewhere  near  Chicago. 

By  the  time  we  touched  down  at 
O'Hare,  not  only  were  we  longtime 
friends,  we  also  had  solved  every  edu- 
cational problem  in  the  book.  My  drink- 
ing partner  impressed  mc  as  he  talked  of 
his  commitment  to  his  community,  his 
concern  for  schools,  his  love  for  his 
family. 

In  the  light  of  the  next  morning  our 
buoyant  conversation  seemed  alcohol 
inspired.  Now,  however,  1  think  of  him 
as  I  seek  an  answer  to  this  question: 
Why  in  the  world  do  sane  people  serve 
on  school  boards  He  claimed  his 
school  board  service  came  from  old- 
fashioned  altruism,  a  desire  to  give  of 
himself,  to  make  the  room  a  little  neater 
and  cleaner  than  when  he  entered.  He 
was  selling  that  second  oldest  of  fine 
commodities — truth,  and  I  wasn't  buy- 
ing. At  least  not  then. 

Over  Ihe  years  many  writers  before 
me  have  asked  why  people  choose  to 
serve  on  school  boards,  but  this  time 
around,  I  gave  no  survey,  polled  no 
multitudes,  scanned  no  public  records;  1 
simply  talked  with  board  members 
across  the  land.  From  coast  to  coast. 
Urban  and  suburban.  Urbane  and 
suburbane.  Rural  outposts  and  indus- 
trial centers.  Now  I  was  sober— and  I 
was  impressed. 

As  a  writer  brought  up  in  Ihe  tradi- 


tion of  B  movies  and  The  Harper  Valley 
P.T.A..  when  1  thou^t  of  sdiool  boards 
I  dreamed  of  flnding  under-the-table 
deals  and  rampant  chicanery;  I  dreamed 
1  would  expose  to  the  innocent  public 
the  evil  underside  of  the  respectable 
school  board  facade. 

1  may  not  win  an  award  for  intensive 
research,  but  1  talked  with  enough 
people   to   shake   these   prejudices.    I 


talked  with  enough  to  discover  that  you 
board  members  are  not  a  bad  lot— as 
people  go— and  that  you  contribute 
your  time  for  the  benefit  of  us  all. 

My  survey  was  simple:  I  asked  school 
board  members  why  they  ran  for  office, 
and  I  placed  the  answers  and  answerers 
into  five  rough,  overlapping  categories: 
(1)  People  who  seek  fmancial  gains,  (2) 
people  who  seek   political  gains,  (3) 
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Lemmings? 


people  who  are  pushed  to  serve  for  per- 
sonal, social  or  political  causes,  (4) 
people  who  seek  ego  gains,  (5)  people 
who  serve  for  the  good  of  their  schools 
and  community. 

While  the  categories  are  not  mutually 
exclusive,  I'd  like  to  examine  each  in  or- 
der of  ascending  importance,  starting 
with  economics,  or  board  service  for  busi- 
ness advancement. 

A  few  of  the  people  I  interviewed  said 
they  were  familiar  with  board  members 
who  were  glad-handing  insurance  sales- 
men, or  publicity-seeking  realtors,  but 
no  one  pointed  to  themselves — it  always 
was  the  other  guy.  The  only  specific  ex- 
ample I  could  come  up  with  was  a  man 
who  received  a  better  civil  service  job 
because  of  involvement  on  a  board. 
Even  this  was,  according  to  my  source, 
a  fluke,  a  happenstance,  a  fortunate 
turn  of  events  that  was  not  the  basis  for 
the  person  in  question  taking  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  board  membership.  I 
write  about  it  here  not  because  it  was  a 
significant  factor,  but  only  because  a 
/ew  people  mentioned  it,  and  to  leave  it 
out  would  only  invite  complaints  of 
oversight. 

Frankly,  I  discovered  it  would  take  a 
foolish  or  desperate  business  person  to 
invest  time  in  service  on  a  school  board. 
It's  like  a  friend  said  about  my 
writing:  If  I  spent  all  my  typewriter  time 
picking  fruit,  I'd  be  a  rich  man  today. 
There  are  many  more  lucrative  ways  to 
spend  time  than  sitting  in  public  meet- 
ings on  chilly  stages  while  the  family  is 
home  watching  television  and  people  in 
the  audience  are  calling  you  names.  If 
dollars  are  the  aim,  a  good  business  per- 
son can  spend  his  or  her  time  much 
more  productively  elsewhere;  a  poor 
business  person  most  likely  can't  get  or- 
ganized enough  to  get  elected. 

Next,  political  ambition — like  busi- 
ness— is  occasionally  cited  as  a  reason 
for  walking  onto  the  school  board  stage; 
two  schools  of  thought  vie  over  the 
political  value  of  being  on  a  school 
board.  Some  remember  all  of  the  good 
it  did  for  Willy  Stark,  the  character 
from  All  the  King's  Men  (based  on  the 
life  of  Huey  Long).  Stark  and  others 
discovered  that  school  board  mem- 
bership is  a  good  platform  for  his- 
trionics and  high  profile.  Others  believe 
/)?3i  h  is  the  political  kiss  of  death 
second  only  io  being  caught  in  a  dutch 


with  the  local  burley-queen.  The  latter 
camp  holds  that  the  only  thing  you 
make  on  a  school  board  is  enemies. 
Every  choice  is  wrong  to  too  many 
people;  you  systematically  alienate  a 
significant  section  of  the  population 
who  come  to  vote  against  you  while 
others  are  dormant. 

Bob  Jett,  a  former  superintendent 
who  once  was  very  active  in  politics, 
says  that  since  public  pressure  is  intense 
and  the  public  mood  so  fickle,  negative 
publicity  far  outweighs  the  good.  And 
Arthur  Thomas,  who  serves  on  a  school 
board  in  the  Bronx,  says  that  very  few 
people  use  boards  for  political  advance- 
ment in  New  York.  Instead,  the  politi- 
cally ambitious  get  involved  in  party 
clubs  and  organizations. 

In  short,  most  board  members  find 
that  a  school  board  is  one  limp  spring- 
board into  the  pool  of  successful  big-time 
politics. 

The  third  of  the  five  groups  includes 
those  people  who  are  not  pushed  by 
their  own  desire  for  political  or  finan- 
cial gain,  but  are  hustled  into  running 
for  school  board  positions  by  other 
folks  with  moral,  political,  economic  or 
personal  axes  to  grind. 

Usually  in  these  cases,  the  potential 
board  members  gained  fame  by  lobby- 
ing for  particular  causes  and  then  were 
pressed  to  run  for  the  board  by  other 
people  interested  in  the  same  issues. 
These  single-issue  candidates  quickly 
learn  they  have  to  deal  with  complex 
matters  that  go  beyond  the  rhetoric  of 
the  single  topic  that  got  them  on  the 
board  in  the  first  place. 

Jess  Green  is  a  board  member  in 
Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  a  small  suburb  of 
New  York  City.  He's  found  that  single- 
issue  candidates  usually  don't  have  the 
stamina  to  stay  on  a  board  throughout 
the  rough  ride  of  a  full  term.  If  they  do, 
however,  in  Green's  opinion,  these 
single  issue  people  often  turn  into  ex- 
cellent board  members. 

Typical  of  this  latter  group  is  Arthur 
Thomas,  a  black  school  board  member 
who  says,  **You  won't  believe  this  ..." 
(I  did.)  *'.  .  .  but  even  if  I'm  selfish  and 
look  out  for  my  own  group's  interest 
sometimes,  I  care  about  the  education 
of  all  the  children." 

Yaya  D.  Martinez  of  the  East  Side 
District  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  ran  for  of- 
fice to  represent  Mexican  Americans, 
and  to  provide  a  role  model  and  moral 
support  for  Chicano  students.  But  she 
finds  that  the  financial  restraints  of 
Proposition  13  and  state  control  have 
just  about  wiped  out  all  of  the  %ood 
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work  she  hoped  to  accomplish. 

The  issues  that  force  people  to  run  for 
office  are  the  stuff  of  which  the  six 
o'clock  news  is  made:  Support  for 
underpaid  teachers;  opposition  to  over- 
paid teachers;  support  for  suffering  tax- 
payers; support  for  quality  education; 
endorsement  of  a  minority;  barely  con- 
cealed hatred  for  a  minority. 

A  lot  of  people  I  talked  to  were 
against  something;  that  something 
usually  was  the  incumbent  board.  One 
woman  told  me  she  ran  for  office  be- 
cause members  of  the  previous  board 
had  no  children  in  public  school,  and 
that  the  incumbent  board  members  were 
not  aware  of  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  that  they  used  their  offices  to  help 
their  friends  and  relatives  in  school-re- 
lated jobs.  Other  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood agreed  and  urged  her  to  run  to 
help  end  these  problems. 

Louis  Longarzo,  a  school  board 
member  from  the  Bronx,  says  he  chose 
to  run,  because,  among  other  reasons, 
he  wanted  to  show  how  senior  citizens 
can  play  an  active  role  in  community 
life. 

But  this  kind  of  motivation  is  not 
always  easy  to  spot.  Longarzo  went  on 
to  say  that  although  he  received  his 
greatest  support  from  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  Bronx,  he  didn't  primarily 
run  to  represent  the  church,  rather  he 
ran  to  make  a  point  about  the  contri- 
butions of  older  citizens. 

Like  Martinez  (who  was  told  by  Mexi- 
can Americans  in  her  community,  "You 
are  the  best  to  represent  us"),  most 
board  members  I  interviewed  said  that 
other  folks  pushed  them  to  throw  their 
hats  in  the  ring.  A  typical  example  is  Pat 
Bardellini  from  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.: 
"I  never  considered  running  until  a 
group  of  parents  came  from  one  of  the 
high  schools  and  sat  here  in  my  front 
room  and  talked  me  into  it.  They  told 
me  how  great  I'd  be  and  I  must  confess 
the  flattery  got  to  me." 

John  Kidder  of  San  Francisco  was  ap- 
proached by  representatives  of  labor 
unions  and  as  he  tells  it:  "I  was  the  per- 
son the  labor  faction  chose  to  represent 
the  labor  point  of  view.  At  first  I  re- 
fused; I  was  busy  with  other  things  and  I 
wasn't  quite  ready  to  start  my  political 
career.  But  when  they  came  back  a 
month  later  and  said  I  was  still  the  only 
one  they  could  find,  I  jokingly  said  that 
I  would  run,  but  only  if  I  could  run  as 
an  incumbent. 

"They  said  they'd  sec  what  they  could 
do  and  it  wasn't  too  long  before  the 
then-current  labor  representative  on  the 


board  resigned  and  the  mayor  ap- 
pointed me  to  nil  in.  A  few  months  later 
I  ran  as  an  incumbent  and  won  a  seat.** 

The  amount  of  pushing,  prodding  or 
encouraging  that  a  candidate  suffers  can 
vary  from  the  organized  high-pressure 
style  just  mentioned  to  the  kind  I  heard 
about  in  a  mountain  town.  A  bunch  of 
ranchers  were  lifting  a  few,  and  as  the 
night  wore  on  one  of  the  drinking  bud- 
dies began  to  look  more  and  more  like  a 
respectable  school  board  member.  With 
each  additional  beer,  he  looked  just  the 
right  shape  to  fill  the  empty  seat.  They 
talked  him  into  running.  Unlike  the  rest 
of  his  cronies,  he  remembered  all  about 
it  the  next  day  and  filed  the  necessary 
papers.  And  won  the  ensuing  election. 

Among  a  fourth  group  of  board 
members,  some  kind  of  hoped-for  ego 
satisfaction  often  is  given  as  a  reason 
for  running.  A  number  of  board  mem- 
bers told  me  that  the  spotlight  is  dis- 
armingly  warm  and  comfort- 
able— before  it  gets  too  hot. 

Board  members,  like  most  people, 
enjoy  sitting  at  the  head  of  civic  tables, 
reading  about  themselves  in  news- 
papers, and  seeing  themselves  on  tele- 
vision dispensing  words  of  wisdom.  As 
board  member  Mary  Stark  of  Auburn, 
Calif.,  put  it:  "I  like  a  position  where 
my  decisions  matter.  It's  great  making  a 


public  stand  for  what  I  believe  in.** 

Others  fmd  constant  pleasure  in  mak- 
ing difficult  decisions  that  fall  into  place 
like  dominoes.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
enticing  aspects  of  the  job.  Many  people 
say  they  take  real  pride  in  their  accom- 
plishments: building  a  new  school  in 
Arizona,  reducing  class  sizes  in  Michi- 
gan, hiring  a  new  superintendent  in  San 
Francisco. 

Pat  Bardellini  expanded  on  the  satis- 
faction of  stopping  the  buck,  saying 
that  most  American  agencies  cannot 
function  without  intelligent  people  in 
charge.  She  agrees  with  George  Counts 
who  wrote  in  1927  that  the  quality  of 
education  depends  on  "...  the  good 
will,  courage  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
board  members.'*  The  people  seeking 
office  all  apparently  agree  that  they  fit 
the  bill,  and  they  look  forward  to  using 
this  attribute  in  the  public  forum. 

Finally,  what  seems  to  prod  board 
members  to  run  for  office  is  the  genuine 
belief  that  they  and  their  colleagues  are 
performing  an  important  civic  function. 
In  short,  they  are  "doing  good"  for 
their  community.  In  an  age  when 
double-dealing  is  expected,  I  found 
many  board  members  to  be  sincere 
civic-minded  folks. 

Perhaps  the  most  dramatic  statement 
of  this  unexpected  bent  was  made  by 
John  Kidder,  who  said  it's  all  ".  .  . 
right  out  of  American  Civics  in  high 
school.  I  cherish  public  participation, 
and  an  open  decision  making  process. 
It*s  a  sacred  trust,  a  real  honor.'* 

Holy  Cow! 

When  my  wife  and  I  bought  a  piece  of 
property  as  an  investment,  I  had  to  say 
with  some  self-mockery,  "I  guess  I  have 
to  take  back  all  of  the  nasty  things  I  said 
about  Ronald  Reagan.**  Guy  Blackburn 
from  Pontiac,  Mich.,  said  much  the 
same  thing  about  serving  on  a  school 
board:  "When  I  was  a  teacher,  I  saw 
board  members  as  a  rogue*s  gallery,  a 
power-elite  group  of  penny  pinchers 
who  had  only  one  task:  keep  schools 
poor  to  save  tax  dollars.  Since  Tve  be- 
come a  board  member,  one  of  two 
things  has  happened;  they've  changed 
or  I  have.  The  people  I  work  with  are 
concerned  about  education.  I  don't 
always  agree  with  them,  but  they*re  will- 
ing to  ask  for  money  and  they*re  frus- 
trated by  the  lack  of  it." 

Another  board  member  was  a  bit 
more  vague,  but  stated  she  found  great 
satisfaction  in  contributing  "some- 
thing." Although  she  treaded  conversa- 
tional water,  it  was  in  no  way  due  to  a 
lack  of  sincerity.  It  was,  I  came  to  be- 


lieve and  verify  on  a  limited  scale  with 
these  interviews,  a  statement  true  of 
most  of  the  board  members  with  whom 
I  talked. 

This  vagueness,  this  desire  to  contri- 
bute "something,"  could  be  the  greatest 
strength  and  greatest  weakness  of  the 
group.  The  good  will  of  school  board 
members  I  talked  to  is  pitted  against  a 
backdrop  of  legal  constraints,  declining 
enrollment,  Hnancial  mazes  and  pro- 
cedural paradoxes.  Board  action  gets 
sticky  and  goodwill  bogs  down  in  the 
face  of  threats,  demonstrations,  con- 
frontations, unbalanced  budgets,  un- 
popular decisions  and  unfair  criticism. 

Yaya  Martinez,  who  hoped  to  help 
the  minorities  in  her  district,  says  she 
now  is  so  frustrated  by  the  constant 
financial  reverses  that  she  may  not  run 
again.  What  little  gains  she  has  made 
are  being  eroded  by  chronic  lack  of 
funds  and  stifling  state  decisions  that 
render  local  control  aimless.  She  is 
typical  of  the  board  member  who  hoped 
to  help  and  now  believes  that  perhaps 
she  didn't  make  it. 

But  like  the  old  gray  goose  that  Pete 
Seeger  used  to  sing  about,  people  keep 
on  going,  they  keep  on  trying.  "I  just 
finished  my  Ph.D.  and  I  had  a  lot  of 
energy  and  ego  to  invest,"  Blackburn 
explains.  "My  job  didn't  absorb  all  of 
it,  so  I  ran  for  school  board  because  the 
schools  were  in  such  dire  need.  It  was  a 
place  to  do  some  good.  I  work  with 
people  who,  to  be  sure,  dominate  and 
control  according  to  their  own  values, 
but  these  people  are  basically  there  to 
make  improvements.  Even  when  the 
payoff  is  zero." 

Or  as  a  member  of  city  council  said  to 
me  about  his  cousins  on  school  boards: 
"Most  people  are  satisfied  with  'doing 
good.*  They  haven't  got  much  choice. 
There's  not  much  left  besides  that." 

Mary  Stark  says  that  the  people  she 
works  with  are  basically  honest;  they 
want  to  help  their  communities.  She  fur- 
ther describes  other  members— many  of 
whom,  she  readily  admits,  she  doesn't 
vote  with— as  bright,  intelligent  and 
altruistic. 

And  she  had  the  well-grounded  te- 
merity to  include  herself  in  that  assess- 
ment. She  sees  many  more  positive 
aspects  to  her  school  board  work  than 
she  sees  negative.  She  ran  hoping  to 
make  positive  change  in  the  institutions 
for  which  she  would  be  responsible,  and 
she  seems  to  be  making  them. 

Marcia  Schneider,  of  the  Bronx,  was 
actively   involved  in   the  parents'   as- 
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School  based  management: 
Improve  education  by  giving  parents , 


By  Barbara  Parker 

IT  HAS  been  touted  as  the  sal- 
vation of  public  education;  still, 
many  school  boards  are  scared  of  it. 
Some  superintendents  are  wary  of  it. 
Principals  are  hesitant  about  it,  and 
teachers  aren't  so  sure  about  it,  either. 
The  truth:  Most  people  don't  under- 
stand it.  What  it  is  is  school  based  man- 
agement (S.B.II.). 

In  practice,  school  based  manage- 
ment goes  by  several  names — shared 
governance,  responsible  autonomy, 
school  site  management,  decentralized 
management— but  whatever  it's  called, 
the  basic  philosophy  is  this:  a  return  of 
decision  making  to  the  local  school 
level.  Superintendents,  principals, 
board  members  and  teachers  who  are 
familiar  with  the  process  tout  it  as  the 
salvation  of  public  education.  Whatever 
name  it  goes  by,  it  works  like  this: 

The  backbone  of  s.b.m.  is  decentrali- 
zation. With  this  in  mind,  the  Hrst 
major  problem,  according  to  school 
based  management  experts,  is  how 
much  or  how  little  decision  making  is  to 
be  passed  down  to  the  local  school 
building  level — and  how  much  is  to  be 
retained  in  the  central  office.  There  ^are 
no  pat  formulas  for  solving  this  dilem- 
ma because,  like  most  s.b.ii.  challenges, 
those  are  decisions  to  be  made  by  every- 
one involved  in  its  implementation. 

Carl  Marburger  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee for  Citizens  in  Education 
(n.c.c.e.)  says  that  decentralization  of  a 
school  system  can  be  accomplished  in 
one  of  two  ways:  either  politically  or  ad- 
ministratively. Administrative  decen- 
tralization is  marked  by  moving  au- 
thority for  certain  functions  (such  as 
budget,  personnel,  curriculum)  from  the 
central  office  to  the  local  building  level. 
The  school,  in  effect,  replaces  the  cen- 
tral office  as  the  basic  unit  of  manage- 
ment. Political  decentralization,  on  the 
other  hand,  means  changing  the  dis- 
tribution of  po^yer.  The  decision-mak- 
ing powers  thai  formerly  were  the  do- 
main of  school  boards,  district  superin- 
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tendents  and  central  district  staff  are 
shifted  and  shared  with  principals, 
teachers,  parents  and  students.  Mar- 
burger  adds:  ''Only  when  the  school 
board  and  superintendent  are  willing  to 
shift  this  power  can  school  based  man- 
agement really  work." 

Marburger  and  other  s.b.m.  experts 
point  out  that  sharing  this  power  works 
to  the  advantage  of  school  boards.  Rea- 
son: Through  s.b.m.  the  total  school  sys- 
tem becomes  more  accountable  and 
those  at  the  top  can  get  more  results. 

Oron  South,  a  professor  of  education 
at  Florida  State  University  (Tallahas- 
see) and  a  consultant  for  several  school 
districts  in  Florida  that  have  adopted 
S.B.M.,  says,  'Tor  board  members, 
s.B.ic  gives  them  a  greater  sense  of 
power— not  so  much  to  order  people 
around,  but  finally  to  get  something 
done." 

School  based  management  stresses  re- 
sults— something  the  public's  been 
clamoring  for  long  and  loudly — and 
does  so  by  giving  the  public  a  voice  as 
well  as  a  responsibility  for  assuring  that 
those  results  are  attained.  James  Long- 
streth,  a  former  administrator  who  is 
professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Florida  (Gainesville)  and  who  has  de- 
veloped a  guidebook  on  s.b.m.  for  the 
National  Urban  Coalition,  says: 
"School  based  management  provides  a 
better  balance  between  school,  parents 
and  the  community.  What  s.b.m.  does, 
in  effect,  is  to  bring  the  consumers  of 
education  onto  the  'board  of  directors.' 
It  gives  parents  an  opportunity  to  be  ef- 
fective by  providing  them  with  a  chance 
to  get  involved  in  the  decision-making 
process." 

Within  the  s.b.m.  framework  set  by 
the  board  and  central  office  administra- 
tors, the  principal,  faculty,  parents  and 
students  have  an  opportunity  to  model 
their  school  to  best  fit  their  needs.  In 
short,  it's  the  true  return  to  the  neigh- 
borhood school  concept.  For  example, 
in  a  school  operating  under  the  s.b.m. 
philosophy,  the  principal  may  be  chosen 
in  one  of  two  ways.  Carl  Marburger  ex- 
plains: "The  school,  council,  composed 
of  faculty,  students  and  parent 
representatives,  may  choose  a  principal 
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by  either  a  'trickle^own'  or  'trickle-up' 
approach.  In  the  first,  the  school  board 
interviews  applicants  and  chooses  three 
or  four  who  are  then  sent  to  the  school 
council  for  final  interviews.  From  those 
three  or  four,  the  council  chooses  the 
new  administrator.  In  the  'trickle-up' 
approach,  the  council  interviews  all  of 
the  candidates  and  chooses  the  top  three 
or  four  who  then  are  interviewed  by  the 
board— and  the  board  has  the  final 
say." 

The  way  to  choose  principals  is  only 
one  of  many  decisions  that  face  any 
school  system  that  goes  the  s.b.m.  route. 
Perhaps  the  most  difficult  decision  a 
system  faces  is  deciding  which  things  are 
to  be  controlled  at  the  local  building 
level  and  which  powers  are  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  central  ofHce  staff.  And 
it's  those  kinds  of  decisions  that — at 
least  initially — are  most  threatening  to 
school  board  members  and  superinten- 
dents. James  Longstreth  explains: 
"s.b.m.  is  a  frame  of  mind  more  than 
anything  else.  The  major  change  that 
school  board  members  have  to  make  is  a 
shift  from  the  idea  of  bossing  a  district 
to  managing  a  district.  Instead  of  a 
board  and  superintendent  making  de- 
cisions about  every  detail  in  a  school 
system,  the  task  becomes  setting  clear, 
concise  directions  for  a  system  to  fol- 
low. School  boards  have  to  shift  their 
thinking  to  allow  schools  and  principals 
to  become  accountable  for  the  decisions 
they  make." 

Larry  Pierce,  professor  of  education 
at  the  University  of  Oregon,  says  this 
shift  may  help  "de-bureaucratize"  edu- 
cation. "In  S.B.M.,  the  school  replaces 
the  central  office  as  the  basic  unit  of 
educational  management.  The  decision- 
making powers  that  formerly  were  the 
domain  of  state  education  departments, 
district  school  boards,  district  superin- 
tendents and  central  district  staff  are 
shifted  and  shared  with  principals, 
teachers,  parents  and  students."  Pierce 
continues:  "Too  frequently,  decisions 
about  what  goes  on  in  the  classroom  are 
made  by  people  remote  from  teachers 
and  students." 

By  returning  many  decisions  to  the 
local  school,  S.B.M.  proponents  say  that 
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the  people  who  make  the  decisions  are 
the  ones  who  know  the  real  problems  of 
education  and  who  must  live  with  the 
full  consequences  of  their  decisions. 

Five  years  ago,  s.b.m.  was  instituted 
in  the  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  schools.  M. 
Donald  Thomas,  who  is  superintendent 
there,  is  an  outright  proponent  of  s.b.m. 
and  claims:  "School  based  management 
is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
public  education."  But  one  of  Salt 
Lake's  principals,  Jun  Oneke.  admits  an 
initial  hesiuncy  over  the  proposal  to 
share  power  with  others  involved  in  the 
local  school:  "I  felt  threatened  by  the 
system  because  I  could  no  longer  make 
decisions  on  my  own." 

In  Salt  Lake  City's  version  of  s.b.u., 
each  school  has  an  improvement  council 
made  up  of  teachers  and  administrators 
as  well  as  a  community  council  compris- 
ing the  school  principal  and  parents. 
Together  the  two  groups  establish  the 
schedule  for  the  school  year,  make  poli- 
cy, set  disciplinary  standards,  and 
manipulate  the  school  budget  in  what- 
ever way  they  see  fit.  They  may  decide  to 
put  the  bulk  of  the  budget  into  text- 
books or  field  trips  or  equipment— or 
even  to  put  some  aside  for  the  next 
year's  program.  The  councils  operate 
within  stale  law  and  general  school 
board  policy,  but  otherwise  are  free  to 
create  whatever  kind  of  school  seems 
best  for  them.  One  council,  for  ex- 
ample, has  chosen  a  back  to  basics  ap- 
proach to  learning  and  teaching,  while 
others  have  opted  for  open  classrooms. 


modular  scheduling  or  advanced  place- 
ment classes. 

Oneke  says  initialty  this  syston  intim- 
idated him  because  "suddenly  I  had  to 
go  through  two  groups  before  a  final  de- 
cision could  be  reached.  I  used  to  make 
those  decisions  myself,  so  it  took  me 
awhile  to  get  used  to  that,  but  now  1 
find  it  is  an  advantage.  If  a  parent  calls 
me  to  complain  about  a  decision,  now  I 
can  say,  'Look,  all  of  us  made  the  de- 
cision. We  had  a  discussion  and  here  arc 
our  reasons  for  making  the  decision. 
Why  didn't  you  come  and  help  us?'  " 

Florida  Professor  Oron  South  says 
that  principals  who  aren't  intimidated  at 
first  by  S.B.M.  react  to  the  approach  by 
saying,  "Wow,  more  freedom."  South 
adds  that  what  principals  may  not 
realize  is  that  with  more  freedom  from 
S.B.M.  comes  additional  responsibility  as 
well  as  accountability.  South  adds: 
"There  is  a  helluva  high  trust  factor  in- 
volved in  making  s.b.m.  work;  if  local 
school  principals  don't  trust  the  super- 
intendent and  the  board,  it  won't 
work." 

If  S.B.M.  is  to  work,  the  job  for  super- 
intendents and  board  members  goes  a 
step  beyond  trust.  It  means  not  only 
that  they  have  to  trust  principals,  but  al- 
so that  they  have  to  give  princi- 
pals—just as  principals  have  to  give 
teachers- freedom,  responsibility  and 
accountability.  One  superintendent  put 
it  this  way:  "It's  like  a  parent-child  rela- 
tionship: You  labor  long  and  hard  to 
train  a  child,  but  thai  the  time  comes 
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for  you  to  let  him  stand  on  his  own  two 
feet.  You  have  to  give  him  the  freedom 
to  do  his  very  best.  If  he  succeeds,  he's 
responsible  for  his  success;  if  he  fails, 
he's  accountable  for  his  failure." 

Likewise,  adopting  a  program  of 
S.B.M.  is  a  growing  process  for  an  entire 
school  system.  Experts  warn,  however, 
that  it  is  not  a  program  to  think  about 
today,  then  put  into  practice  tomorrow. 
Everyone  involved  in  a  school  sys- 
tem-board members,  superintendent, 
central  office  administrators,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  parents,  students — must 
become  aware  of  the  process  and  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  assume  for  the  pro- 
gram's success  or  failure.  County  and 
state  education  staffs  also  should  be 
trained  in  the  process  with  the  objective 
of  "learning  how  to  shp  into  a  support 
role  for  a  school  system  .rather  than  re- 
maining in  a  supervisory  capacity,"  ac- 
cording to  Oron  South. 

He  continues:  "A  crucial  faaor  is  the 
training  of  principals.  Traditionally 
principals  have  been  in  the  role  of  fol- 
lowing orders  handed  down  by  the  cen- 
tral office.  They  haven't  had  much 
practice  in  long  range  planning— or  in 
asking  the  kind  of  probing  questions 
that  need  to  be  asked  in  anticipation  of 
options  affecting  their  schools  that  lie 
ahead." 

Matthew  Prophet,  superintendent  of 
Lansing,  Mich.,  schools  where  s.b.m. 
has  been  in  effect  since  1971,  has  no 
problem  with  turning  power  over  to 
principals  and  teachers.  "Teachers  and 
principals  are  just  as  smart  as  superin- 
tendents," he  claims.  "They  arc  just  as 
dedicated,  and  have  just  as  much 
knowledge  and  ability.  There  is  no  rea- 
son they  shouldn't  be  given  the  au- 
thority to  use  their  knowledge,  dedica- 
tion and  ability  in  a  responsive  way. 
They  are  the  professionals  closest  to  the 
students- and  for  someone  to  tell  ihem 
how  to  best  educate  the  kids  they  see 
everyday  is  ludicrous." 

In  Lansing,  the  term  for  s.B.u.  is  "re- 
sponsible autonomy."  Prophet  adds: 
"While  there  is  autonomy  at  the  build- 
ing level,  we  stress  the  word  '■iwjts^s^- 


board,  the  superintendent  and  the  com- 
munity. The  board  sets  over-all  objec- 
tives for  the  entire  system,  but  how  an 
individual  school  goes  about  meeting 
the  objectives  is  determined  by  commit- 
tee at  the  building  level.**  For  example, 
if  a  school's  students  are  not  showing 
improvement  in  reading  skills,  the 
school  committee  might  decide  to  pour 
more  money  into  additional  resources 
for  the  reading  program. 

The  Lansing  program  is  similar  to  the 
s.B.M.  approach  in  Salt  Lake  City. 
There,  according  to  Superintendent 
Thomas,  the  student  achievement  level 
has  gone  up  since  the  implementation  of 
school  based  management.  Five  years 
ago,  reading  levels  in  Salt  Lake  City 
were  two  to  four  months  below  the  na- 
tional norm;  now  they  are  from  one  to 
four  months  above  the  national  norm. 
(All  of  the  Title  I  schools  in  Salt  Lake 
City  now  are  above  the  national  norms.) 

For  some  schools  the  starting  point 
for  an  s.b.m.  approach  has  been  school 
based  budgeting.  (Matthew  Prophet 
says  that  "giving  up  the  purse  strings** 
is  the  true  test  of  a  board  and  adminis- 
tration's commitment  to  decentraliza- 
tion.) Oron  South  cautions,  however: 
"Some  people  think  that  if  you  decen- 
tralize the  budget,  that*s  s.b.m.;  it*s  not, 
it*s  only  one  part.  It  can  be  the  starting 
point  though.** 


The  approach  to  school  based  budget- 
ing, as  a  part  of  s.b.m.,  is  simple:  Each 
school  is  given  a  lump  sum  of  money  for 
the  school  year  and  can  spend  it  in  what- 
ever way  it  deems  most  needed  and 
appropriate.  The  school  board,  along 
with  building  principals  and  commit- 
tees, determines  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  allocated  to  each  school  based  on 
enrollment,  need,  available  resources 
and  the  total  budget  for  the  system. 

s.B.M.  expert  Longstreth  points  out 
some  obvious  strengths  to  budget  decen- 
tralization: "It's  only  logical  that  a 
school  responsible  for  its  own  budget 
will  pay  more  attention  to  how  that 
money  is  spent.  For  example,  schools 
using  s.B.M.  have  shown  dramatic  de- 
creases in  utility  costs.  Little  but  expen- 
sive oversights  like  lights  left  turned  on 
or  open  windows  in  an  air-conditioned 
room  suddenly  become  very  important 
to  a  teacher  or  principal  who  knows  he*s 
responsible  for  the  bill.*'  Longstreth 
says  that  in  Monroe  County  (Florida), 
since  s.b.m.  went  into  effect,  there  has 
been  a  44  percent  decrease  in  heating 
and  cooling  costs.  The  money  saved  was 
plowed  back  into  the  budget  for  salaries 
and  supplies. 

Proponents  of  school  based  manage- 
ment are  emphatic  in  their  claim  that 
s.B.M.  can  make  a  school  system  more 
efficient. 


These  are  essential 
to  school  based  management 

For  school  based  management  to  be  successful,  according  to  Oron  South,  pro- 
fessor of  education  at  Florida  State  University  (Tallahassee)  and  an  s.b.m.  con- 
sultant to  several  school  districts  in  Florida,  eight  factors  are  essential: 

•  unqualified  support  from  superintendent  and  board; 

•  support  from  a  majority  of  principals; 

•  communication  among  teachers  and  their  acceptance  of  decision  making 
responsibilities; 

•  "people  assistance"  for  teachers  and  principals — someone  available  to 
listen,  to  test  things  with,  to  give  critical  comment,  to  reassure; 

•  adequate  technical  assistance  and  staff  development  at  all  levels; 

•  adequate,  planned  community  development; 

•  development  of  organizational  learning  capability— ability  to  detect  er- 
ror and  to  invent  and  produce  solutions; 

•  patience  and  flexibility. 

For  s.B.M.  materials  and  assistance,  write  n.c.c.e.,  Suite  410,  Wilde  Lake 
Village  Green,  Columbia,  Md.  20144;  The  Institute  for  Responsive  Education, 
704  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass.  02215;  The  National  Urban  Coali- 
tion, 1201  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

— b.p. 


Michigan  Superintendent  Prophet 
says:  "If  the  desire  of  education  is  to  be 
responsive — to  all  children — I  don't 
think  there  is  any  more  desirable  or 
workable  option  other  than  s.b.m.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  an  urban  system 
that  serves  children  from  many  diverse 
backgrounds.'* 

James  Longstreth  agrees:  "The  pub- 
lic now  is  showing  that  it  wants  more 
than  equal  education  opportunity — it 
wants  quality.  And  s.b.m.  provides 
quality  education  by  allowing  local 
schools  to  meet  individual  community 
needs.  It's  a  way  for  schools  to  be  or- 
ganized so  that  students  and  teachers 
can  learn  and  teach  better." 

A  parent  who  is  a  member  of  a  local 
school  committee  in  Delaware  adds: 
"s.b.m.  is  a  way  to  reverse  the  public's 
loss  of  confidence  in  public  educa- 
tion— it  does  so  by  giving  parents  not 
only  a  chance  to  be  heard,  but  actually 
to  participate  in  decisions  that  affect 
their  children.  Let's  face  it:  A  parent's 
interest  really  is  with  his  child's 
school— not  an  entire  system.  And 
that's  where  a  teacher  or  principal's  in- 
terest is  too.  If  all  of  them  working  to- 
gether can  improve  their  own  school, 
then  that's  efficient,  effective  re- 
sponsive education." 

Oregon  Professor  Pierce  believes  that 
school  board  members,  administrators, 
teachers,  and  parents  who  still  have 
doubts  about  s.b.m. 's  efficiency  should 
take  a  long,  hard  look  at  what  efficiency 
in  a  school  system  really  means.  To 
those  who  advocate  that  efficiency 
comes  about  as  the  result  of  "a  neat,  hi- 
erarchical ordering  of  professionally 
trained  educators  responsible  to  a  single 
authority,"  Pierce  suggests  that  these 
traditionalists  remember  all  the  inef- 
ficiency, delay,  red  tape  and  lack  of  re- 
sponsiveness that  all  too  often  charac- 
terize school  system  bureaucracies. 

Few  would  argue  that  the  school 
based  management  defmition  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  seems  in  tune  with  the 
times:  s.b.m.  measures  efficiency  in 
terms  of  how  well  a  school  system  de- 
livers the  different  kinds  of  services 
needed  by  different  kinds  of  students. 
And  it  gives  everyone  affected  by  the 
process  more  responsibility  for  its  ef- 
ficiency. Larry  Pierce  adds:  "A  decen- 
tralized school  system  is  more  efficient 
in  much  the  same  say  the  free  market- 
place is  efficient.  It  can  respond  more 
quickly  and  specifically  to  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  individual  students 
3ii\d^3i\etvis."  D 
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sports  competitions 


What — if  anything — can  boards  do 
about  national  sports  competitions 

for  high  school  athletes  ? 


By  Dan  Levin 

SELF-CONFIDENT  and  talented, 
the  best  high  school  athletes  often 
seek  to  hit  it  big  in  their  chosen  sports. 
And  they  are  sought  after,  too  —  by 
those  who  want  to  showcase  young 
athletes.  Educators  and  sports  en- 
thusiasts might  debate  the  wisdom  of 
national  competitions  at  the  high  school 
level,  but  for  the  athletes  themselves, 
the  debate  is  moot.  Those  national  com- 
petitions already  exist. 

And  because  national  competition  al- 
ready is  part  of  the  lives  of  many  high 
school  athletes,  school  officials  might 
examine  more  pragmatic  questions:  Are 
national  sports  competitions  harmful  or 
beneficial  to  high  school  kids?  To  what 
extent,  if  any,  should  students  partici- 
pate in  these  competitions?  Who  should 
control  the  competitions  and  the  young- 
sters' access  to  them?  These  are,  in  fact, 
the  questions  you  might  have  to  answer 
the  next  time  a  budding  superstar  is  en- 
rolled in  your  schools. 

Consider: 

•  The  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee (u.s.o.c.)  received  $16  million 
from  the  federal  government  to  build 
two  national  sports  centers  to  train 
Olympic  athletes.  One  program  the 
u.s.o.c.  plans  is  a  National  Sports  Festi- 
val at  which  an  estimated  20  percent  of 
the  athletes  who  participate  would  be 
high  school  athletes  or  June  graduates 
of  high  schools. 

•  Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Union  (a.a.u.)  has  stepped  up 
Dan  Levin  is  associate  editor  of  the  journal. 
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efforts  at  promoting  its  Junior  Olympic 
Multi-Sport  Championships  program, 
which  involves  thousands  of  students 
ages  8  to  18  competing  for  national 
championships  in  17  sports.  Under  the 
cosponsorship  of  Sears,  youngsters  now 
compete  in  local  A.A.u.-sanctioned 
meets  for  the  chance  to  challenge  stiffer 
competition  in  regional  tournaments 
and  ultimately  to  test  themselves  in  a  na- 
tional contest. 

•  McDonald's  sponsors  an  All- 
American  High  School  Basketball 
Team.  Now  in  its  third  year,  the  pro- 
gram brings  together  the  best  talent 
from  around  the  nation  to  compete  in 
an  East- West  thriller  all-star  game.  The 
burger  bigwigs  also  sponsor  the  Capital 
Classic  (a  series  of  all-star  basketball 
games  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area) 
as  well  as  a  national  invitational  gym- 
nastics meet. 

•  Seventeen  magazine  sponsors  ten- 
nis and  swimming  tournaments  for  high 
schoolers.  There's  a  National  High 
School  Judo  Championship  and  a  U.S. 
Association  for  the  Blind  Athletes  Na- 
tional Wrestling  Championship. 
Wheaties,  Hershey's,  Lipton  and  Pepsi- 
Cola  all  sponsor  national  tournaments 
for  high  school-age  youngsters  in  one 
sport  or  another. 

•  Even  the  federal  government  is  get- 
ting into  the  act.  With  the  cosponsor- 
ship of  Pepsi,  the  President's  Council 
on  Physical  Fitness  has  selected  one 
high  school  from  each  state  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Junior  Superstars  Program. 
Two  boys  and  two  girls  who  scored  the 
highest  on  the  Nal\oua\  \ouvYv  ¥*\VTvt:&% 


Test  at  their  respective  schools  will  com- 
pete in  one  of  six  regional  meets.  By  the 
end  of  the  next  month,  24  kids  and  their 
parents  will  be  Pepsi's  guests  in  the  Ba- 
hamas to  decide  who's  most  physically 
fit. 

The  foregoing  are  just  a  handful  of 
the  national  programs  for  high  school 
athletes.  ''National  competition  is  here 
and  now,"  says  Ward  Brown,  commis- 
sioner of  the  Indiana  High  School  Ath- 
letic Association.  "To  stick  our  heads  in 
the  sand  will  not  cause  it  to  vanish." 

What's  not  yet  part  of  the  high  school 
sports  scene,  however,  is  national  ath- 
letic competitions  sponsored  by  educa- 
tion, rather  than  commercial,  organiza- 
tions—and that's  a  topic  currently 
generating  a  great  deal  of  heat.  Several 
major  education  groups— the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Administra- 
tors, the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  and  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
to  name  a  few— have  come  out  against 
the  idea  of  national  team  champion- 
ships for  high  schools.  Right  now,  few 
state  high  school  athletic  associations 
are  interested  in  national  team  tourneys 
(numerous  practical  considerations 
stand  in  the  way  of  play-offs  involving 
50  states,  and  the  state  associations  also 
have  considerable  money  wrapped  up  in 
their  own  state  tournaments).  But  the 
state  athletic  associations  are  consider- 
ing sponsorship  of  national  champion- 
ships in  golf,  tennis,  track,  gymnastics, 
swimming  and  wc«&tlvxv 
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tional  competitions  say  that  the  indi- 
vidual championships  would  give  pro- 
ponents of  team  championships  a  foot 
in  the  door.  But  these  education  groups* 
primary  concern  is  the  potential  exploi- 
tation of  students  involved  in  national 
sports  competitions.  Ironically,  that 
concern  is  the  same  one  used  to  bolster 
the  argument  that  high  school  athletic 
associations — and  not  commercial 
firms — should  be  sponsoring  the  nation- 
al competitions. 

This  month,  the  National  Federation 
of  State  High  School  Associations, 
which  consists  of  the  50  individual  state 
high  school  athletics  and/or  activities 
associations  as  well  as  those  of  several 
Canadian  provinces  and  U.S.  terri- 
tories, will  hold  its  annual  meeting  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.  Last  year,  when  the 
matter  of  individual  national  champion- 
ships came  up,  sharply  divided  federa- 
tion members  voted  to  table  the  idea  for 
further  consideration.  No  one  will  pre- 
dict the  outcome  of  this  year's  debate. 
"If  national  sports  competition  is  going 
to  happen  and  be  sponsored  by  outside 
groups,  then  maybe  educators  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  it,"  says  Brice  Durbin, 
executive  director  of  the  federation.  To 
be  discussed  in  Cambridge  is  a  proposal 
to  hold  a  National  Federation  Summer 
Games  program  in  the  sports  of  golf, 
tennis  and  track.  Holding  the  games  in 
the  summer  ensures  that  no  student  will 
miss  class — a  common  problem  with 
commercially  sponsored  all-star  games. 
Durbin  points  out  that  one  particularly 
adroit  high  school  basketball  star 
missed  five  of  his  last  six  weeks  of 
classes  playing  in  all-star  games  around 
the  country. 

Is  it  worth  it?  Do  the  benefits  high 
school  students  derive  from  national 
competitions  offset  any  interruptions  to 
their  schooling?  John  Dustin,  wrestling 
coordinator  for  the  a.a.u.,  says  there's 
no  way  to  avoid  missing  some  classes, 
but  "it  ought  to  be  left  up  to  the  indi- 
vidual to  pursue  excellence.  Kids  and 
their  parents  know  their  own  goals  and 
aspirations  in  life,  but  they  must  put  it 
on  a  scale  to  see  if  the  child  would  be 
hurt  educationally.  They  must  make  the 
decision." 

Dick  Kruse,  a  government  relations 

assistant  for  the  National  Association  of 

Secondary      Sc\\oo\       Principals 

fi^.A.s.s.p  ^  ^-^'-'^ves  all-star  games  ben- 


efit  the  promoters  more  than  they  do  the 
athletes.  "These  kids  have  been  in  the 
limelight  already.  Who  is  making  the 
money  and  where  is  that  money  going?  I 
have  to  look  at  those  all-star  games 
skeptically,"  he  says. 

And  Kruse  is  not  alone.  Gary  Cook,  a 
high  school  basketball  coach  in  Barring- 
ton,  111.,  shares  Kruse's  skepticism. 
"The  premise  of  many  of  the  all-star 
games  is  to  get  kids  scholarships,"  ex- 
plains Cook,  "but  many  of  these  kids 
already  have  scholarships  or  will  get 
one.  They  don't  need  it.  These  kids  are 
being  used.  Five  or  six  all-star  games  are 
too  many." 

Cook  is  not  quite  sure,  however,  if 
it's  politically  practical  to  expect  a 
school  board  to  set  a  policy  on  outside 
participation  in  all-star  games.  It's  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  school  board  members 
ignoring  community  pride  in  a  superstar 
athlete.  Ward  Brown  of  Indiana  says  he 
knows  a  high  school  athlete  who  played 
in  several  all-star  games;  the  principal 
couldn't  do  anything  about  it,  says 
Brown,  because  of  "pressures"  in  the 
community.  The  best  the  principal 
could  do,  according  to  Brown,  was  to 
make  sure  the  student  made  up  the  work 
and  to  offer  him  counseling. 

Brown  says  that  student  athletes  are 
being  exploited  by  promoters  of  some 
all-star  games.  While  both  he  and  Cook 
acknowledge  that  some  of  the  games  do 
help  win  scholarships  for  some  athletes 
who  might  not  otherwise  get  them,  and 
that  some  promoters  do  provide  money 
for  local  charities,  they  also  say  that 
some  of  the  games  are  money-making 
operations  that  are  less  than  candid 
about  their  finances.  "Deplorable  hous- 
ing and  bad  food,"  says  Brown  of  one 
basketball  tournament  that  was  named 
by  two  other  coaches  as  being  among 
the  most  prestigious — and  among  the 
shadiest — in  the  country.  Citing  these 
problems  with  food,  housing,  insurance 
and  proper  chaperones.  Brown  says  the 
federation  should  sponsor  national 
championships.  Commercial  sponsors 
are  beholden  to  no  one,  Brown  says, 
and  they  ought  to  be  responsive  to  regu- 
lations devised  by  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  State  High  School  Associations. 

Both  Brown  and  Durbin  insist  a 
tournament  sponsored  by  the  federation 
would  cut  down  on  the  number  of  com- 
mercial all-star  games.  How?  "The  only 
students  eligible  for  national  competi- 
tion would  be  those  who  stayed  out  of 
commercial  competition,"  offers  Dur- 
bin. Durbin  hopes  the  individual  state 
dLSSoc\?Li\on^  will  adopt  rules  that  v^ould 
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prohibit  students  from  participating  in 
state-run  tournaments  if  they  played  in 
all-star  games.  "State  competition  has 
more  drawing  power  than  all-star 
games,"  he  says.  "If  state  competitions 
led  to  national  championships  then  ath- 
letes would  wait  to  compete  for  their 
school  rather  than  in  an  all-star  game." 
Durbin  doesn't  deny  that  if  the  federa- 
tion adopts  individual  championships 
then  team  championships  of  some  sort 
won't  be  far  behind.  "But  at  least  edu- 
cators will  have  control/'  he  says. 

That  statement  raises  a  red  flag  to  Dr. 
Joan  Parent,  a  Foley,  Minn.,  school 
board  member  who  spearheaded  the 
drive  of  the  National  School  Boards  As- 
sociation to  adopt  a  resolution  against 
national  sports  competition.  Parent  says 
the  basic  reason  some  federation  people 
want  to  see  organized  national  competi- 
tion is  money  and  that  she's  against  the 
idea  no  matter  who  sponsors  it.  She 
asks:  "Would  you  allow  your  family  to 
have  cancer  if  it  came  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Medical  Association?" 

Murrae  Freng  also  has  his  doubts. 
Freng  is  executive  director  of  the  Minne- 
sota State  High  School  League  and  he's 
unalterably  opposed  to  an  organized 
competition  run  by  the  federation  at  the 
national  level.  A  federation  tournament 
simply  would  duplicate  other  tourna- 
ments and  wouldn't  prevent  other  or- 
ganizations from  running  their  own,  he 
argues.  "Is  everyone  else  going  to  drop 
his  tournaments?  No.  I  don't  believe 
we'll  be  able  to  step  in  and  say  this  is  the 
only  tournament  a  kid  can  go  to  and 
and  I'm  hesitant  to  believe  we  could  reg- 
ulate summertime  activity." 

Freng  may  be  right.  For  the  federa- 
tion to  institute  a  national  champion- 
ship in  any  sport— individual  or 
team — its  member  associations  would 
have  to  amend  a  large  chunk  of  the  fed- 
eration's constitution.  Durbin  also  may 
be  right,  however,  when  he  says  the 
mood  among  the  membership  is  shifting 
toward  adopting  national  champion- 
ships. One  of  the  chief  issues  to  resolve, 
according  to  Durbin,  is  what  some 
members  see  as  a  hypocritical  stance  on 
the  federation's  part:  that  national  com- 
petition in  academic  subjects  is  all  right, 
but  that  national  competition  in  sports 
is  prohibited. 

Physical  education  specialists  erupt 
indignantly  when  more  traditional 
educators  tell  them  that  school  athletics 
are  somehow  not  as  important  as  aca- 
demic education  or  that  the  evil  inherent 
in  national  sports  competition  does  not 
exist  in  academic  competition. 


Durbin  points  to  (he  recent  n.a.s.s.p. 
Century  III  Leaders  competition  in 
Williamsburg.  Va.,  in  which  Shell  Oil 
Co.  awarded  scholarships  of  Sl.SOO 
each  to  102  outstanding  high  school 
seniors— Iwo  from  each  slate  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  oil  company 
then  flew  (he  students  to  Williamsburg 
and  paid  for  Ihcir  lodging— something 
no  athletic  promoter  is  allowed  to 
do — so  they  could  compete  for  an  addi- 
tional SIO.OOO  scholarship.  Here's  what 
one  superstar  academic  had  to  say  to 
Time  about  the  national  competition: 
"There  is  immense  pressure  on  because 
of  the  $10,000  award.  Everybody  is  feel- 
ing, 'I  want  it,  I  want  it,  1  want  it.' 
People  are  saying  to  themselves,  'Have  I 
said  too  much  or  not  enough?  Have  I 
lost  my  chance?'  It's  not  worth  it,  sell- 
ing your  soul  for  StO.OOO." 

Some  students,  though,  can  live  with 
the  pressure.  It  is  not  uncommon  for 
parents  of  a  scratch  golfer  or  ace  tennis 
player  to  invest  a  couple  of  thousand 
dollars  to  send  their  son  or  daughter  to 
several  tournaments  around  the  coun- 
try, hope  for  a  victory  or  two,  and  then 
expect  to  collect  a  four-year  athletic 
scholarship  to  a  good  college.  A  Utah 
high  school  junior  won  her  stale's  tennis 
tourney  and  elected  to  play  in  a  maga- 
zine-sponsored national  tournament 
rather  than  retain  eligibility  in  state- 
sanctioned  competition  in  her  senior 
year.  Would  a  federation-sanctioned 
national  tennis  tournament  discourage 


her  from  competing  in  the  magazine's 
tournament?  Brice  Durbin  thinks  so; 
others  do  not. 

Last  month  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  Na- 
tional High  School  Athletic  Coaches 
Association  sponsored  its  first  All- 
American  Prep  Competition  for  tennis. 
It  also  held  its  first  cross-country  na- 
tional meet  and  its  third  annual  golf 
tournament.  The  competitions  are  invi- 
tational and  limited  to  seniors— mean- 
ing the  students  will  have  been  grad- 
uated already.  The  athletes'  parents  pay 
the  fare  to  Florida  as  well  as  accommo- 
dations and  a  $25  entry  fee.  "The  kids 
who  are  able  to  afford  the  competition 
and  (he  equipment  generally  have  the 
money  to  afford  such  trips.  The  golf 
and  tennis  players  probably  have  spent 
time  around  the  country  ctub  and  prob- 
ably have  played  in  other  tournaments 
around  the  country,"  according  to 
Carey  McDonald,  (he  association's  ex- 
ecutive director.  "There  have  been  in- 
stances where  a  kid  from  the  other  side 
of  the  street  gets  help  from  community 
organizations,"  McDonald  points  out. 

It's  this  son  of  tournament  that  con- 
cerns Dick  Krusc  of  n.a.s.s.p.  "It 
doesn't  appeal  to  the  common  kid," 
says  Kruse.  "Will  this  kind  of  tourna- 
ment help  or  hinder  intramural  pro- 
grams? We  need  to  get  down  to  the 
health  of  those  kids  who  don't  partici- 
pate as  much.  The  potential  for  exploi- 
tation is  too  great." 

Counters  McDonald:  "The  kid  who 


has  developed  himself  deserves  to  be 
challenged  to  see  how  good  he  really  is, 
to  see  his  own  limitations.  Maybe  this  is 
something  kids  are  missing." 

The  issue,  meanwhile,  is  bounced 
right  back  into  your  court.  Do  you  al- 
low one  of  your  school's  sports  stars  to 
enter  a  nonschool-sponsored  sports 
event?  You  might  come  up  with  an  an- 
swer to  that  question  after  answering 
the  following  ones. 

The  National  Federation  of  State 
High  School  Associations,  from  whose 
handbook  these  questions  are  reprinted, 
advises  school  officials  to  apply  these 
criteria  in  a  total  context  and  not  to  use 
a  single  issue  as  a  determining  factor. 

1.  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  ac- 
tivity to  benefu  the  participants? 

a.  Will  it  benefit  the  participants 
more  than  the  sponsor? 

b.  Does  it  provide  an  activity  not 
otherwise  available  to  (he  students  in- 
volved? 

c.  Will  the  program  develop  needed 
abilities  and  skills  rather  than  capital- 
izing on  those  students  already  highly 
skilled  and  served  in  other  programs? 

2.  Will  it  contribute  to  the  mental, 
physical  and  emotional  welfare  of 
youth? 

a.  Is  the  activity  psychologically 
sound  in  regard  (o  the  physical, 
mental  and  emotional  maturity  level 
of  the  participants? 

b.  Is  the  individual  participating  be- 
cause of  a  desire  or  because  of  outside 
pressure? 

c.  Will  it  be  conducted  under  stan- 
dards appropriate  for  the  age  level  of 
the  youth  concerned? 

3.  Will  it  interfere  with  the  academic 
program  of  the  school? 

a.  Will  it  cause  a  toss  of  academic 
work? 

b.  Will  (he  (ime  for  compelKion, 
practice,  etc.,  interfere  with  the  home 
study  of  the  students? 

4.  Will  i(  interfere  with  (he  in(erscho- 
lastic  program  of  the  school? 

a.  Does  it  conflict  with  the 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  the  in- 
terscholastic  program? 

b.  Will  any  standards  of  eligibility 
for  interscholastic  activities  be  vio- 
lated? 

c.  Does  it  involve  students  who  are 
simultaneously  participating  in  a 
similar  school  activity? 

d.  Will  it  compete  for  the  time  the 
student  devotes  to  other  interscho- 
lastic activities? 

e.  Will  it  exploit  the.  \».vw^rfit«l».^&i.t 


Build  sex  education  programs 
widiout  tearing  apart  the  community 


By  Margery  Thompson 

IN  THE  past  15  years  American 
teenagers  have  been  bpmbarded 
with  sex  education—through  television 
programs,  films,  the  lyrics  ot  popular 
'songs,    and   even" 


;grtlcles    in   the 

Reader's  Digest,  One  might  accurately 


conclude  that  North  America  is  prcoc- 
cupied_with  sex.  The  irony  is  that  for- 
maljex  education  in  the  schools,  though 
no  recent  innovation,  remains  a  contro- 
versial  subject. 

National  studies  and  reports  from  lo- 
cal school  systems  show  that  the  chief 
source  of  information  about  sex  for 
most  students  is  their  pppi^  Further,  na- 
tional Stud'ff^  inHirflfp  t}\^{  f^napprs  in- 
creasingly ^If  flptivo  g<*ifnnl1y  anH  af  a 

much  earlier  age  than  they  were  even 
fivFyegs^ago.  Armed  only  with  the 
same  myths  and  misinformation  that 
adults  remember  from  their  own  adoles- 
cent years,  today's  students  are  particu- 
larly vulnerable.  The  facts  are  irrefut- 
able: Teenagers  who  precocTpusly"  enter 
the  world  of  sexual  experimentation  risk 
considerable  unhappiness^_and_confu- 

sion,  anHT,  atlTip  wnrjst^  ynplanned  prgg- 

nancies  that  negatively-  and  drastically 
affect  their  futures.  (See  story  on  page 
29.) 

One  recent  study  of  family  life  and 
sexual  learning  illustrates  the  anxiety  of 
parents  who  worry  about  their  children 
but  who  are  unable  to  help  adolescents 
cope  with  today's  sexual  mores.  Over  a 
period  of  two  years,  researchers  from 
the  Project  on  Human  Sexual  Develop- 
ment of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  interviewed 
more  than  1 ,400  parents  in  the  greater 
Cleveland  area  of  Cuyahoga  County, 
Ohio. 

By  a  wide  majority,  parents  said  they 
thought  that  their  cTiIIdrefr should  learn 
about  human,  reproduction  and^^^x^ 
uality  before  youngsters  reached  adoles- 
cence. But  only  8  percent  of  the  TatTiers 
and  fewer  than  15  percent  of  the 
mothers  had  ever  discussed  specific  sex- 
related  matters  with  their  children. 
Parents  said  they  felt  uncomfortable 
about  initiating  the  subject,  or  they  were 
confused  about  some  aspects  of  sex  and 
didn't  know  what  to  tell  their  children. 


Teaching  about  human  sexuality  is 
considered  by  many  to  be  off  limits  for 
schools,  but  that  doesn't  change  the  fact 
that  children  are  woefully  ill-informed 
and  their  parents  can't  cope.  More  than 
80  percent  of  the  parents  in  the  Cleve- 
land study,  in  fact,  supported  the  idea 
of  sex  education  in  the  schools.  And  this 
response  is  echoed  by  the  experience  of 
other  school  systems  that  have  carefully 
established  well-supported  sex  educa- 
tion programs.  One  point  to  remember: 
When  trying  to  teach  about  sex,  adult 
education  is  vital,  particularly  when 
parents  feel  their  role  is  threatened. 
Once  schools  slidw  that  thc-sex  cduca^ 

rifin  gnppprf^  parpnf<,  rnnfrnvprty  nftpn 
isj;epjaced  bv  trust  and  parental  snjyort 
of  the  program.  But  the  whole  process 
talces  time-^one  program  director  calls 
it  *'thc  lQng»  slow  education  of  thepub- 
lic."  And  this  process  never  stops»  even 
when  the  program  [s  running  smoothly. 
There  are  no  shortcuts. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  bedrock 
do's  and  don'ts  for  school  systems  that 
want  to  inaugurate  a  sex  education  pro- 
gram; the  accompanying  comments  are 
from  school  officials  whose  sex  educa- 
tion programs  are  well-established  and 
accepted  by  the  local  communities: 

•  Don't  make  a  move  until  you  have 
sounded  out  your  parents  about  the 
kind  of  sex  education  they  want  for 
their  children.  Experts  suggest  that 
school  systems  should  explore  every 
possible  alternative  with  as  broad  a 


Success  takes 
slow,  careful 
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high  degree 
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and  a  close  eye 
on  teachers 

and  curriculum . 
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group  of  community  representatives  as 
possible.  You  may  find,  as  did  the  West- 
port  (Connecticut)  school  system,  that 
your  citizens  don't  want  just  one  pro- 
gram, they  want  several. 

••When  we  went  to  our  towns- 
people," says  Robert  Selverstone,  West- 
port's  program  director,  ••they  came 
back  with  three  mandates  for  our  school 
system:  (1)  to  provide  help  for  parents 
who  wanted  to  be  in  sole  charge  of  the 
sex  education  of  their  children;  (2)  to 
help  community  agencies  to  develop 
their  own  programs;  and  (3)  to  provide 
a  human  sexuality  program  at  the  high 
school  level  in  the  public  schools.  So  we 
are  not  limited  to  a  school  program;  we 
developed  adult  education  courses  and 
helped  all  of  the  churches  and  the 
temple  in  Westport  to  organize  pro- 
grams before  we  moved  into  the  school 
program." 

•  Do  allow  plenty  of  time  for  plan- 
ning your  program.  It  may  take  a 
year—or  it  may  take  three  years  be- 
tween the  time  you  broach  the  subject 
and  the  day  you  finally  come  up  with 
the  kind  of  sex  education  program  that 
your  board  can  adopt  and  your  com- 
munity accept.  But  remember  that  the 
more  time  you  spend  in  preparation,  the 
fewer  problems  you're  likely  to  have 
with  implementation. 

George  Thoms,  high  school  principal 
in  the  Falls  Church  (Virginia)  schools 
and  chairman  of  the  system's  joint 
school/community  sex  education  coun- 
cil, describes  its  planning  process: 
**We  started  by  gathering  a  group  of 
p.T.A.  members,  doctors,  clergymen  and 
school  staff  and  asking,  •What  is  it  that 
we  want  to  teach  our  kids?  What  do 
they  need  to  know?' 

* 'Piece  by  piece,  we  worked  our  way 
through;  we  spent  a  long  time  discussing 
whether  contraception,  abortion,  mas- 
turbation, or  homosexuality  should  be 
treated  in  the  course,  whether  or  not  ex- 
plicit drawings  or  illustrations  should  be 
shown.  Another  community  in  another 
part  of  the  country  could  have  come  up 
with  entirely  different  answers — or 
could  have  decided  to  deal  with  some  or 
all  of  these  topics  at  the  11th  grade  in- 
stead of  the  9th  grade.  It  took  a  year, 
but  at  the  end  of  that  time,  we  had 
reached  a  consensus  on  every  topic  we 
discussed." 


The  Jcffcrson^County  (Colorado) 
sSKool  board  quickly  learned  thatliaste' 
is  fatal.  Don  Shaw,  director  of  curricu- 
lum development  says:  '*A  group  of 
people  in  the  county  who  felt  strongly 
about  the  need  for  some  kind  of  educa- 
tion about  family  living  really  leaned  on 


our  board.  We  had  a  program  ready  in 
six  months.  The  night  the  board  was  to 
vote  on  adopting  the  program,  someone 
stepped  up  and  asked  if  that  wasn't  sex 
education — and  the  battle  raged  for  al- 
most three  years.  It  took  that  amount  of 
time  for  us  to  get  out  into  the  commu- 
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Here's  what  those  cold  statistics  really  i 


School  people  may  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  that  junior  and  senior  high 
school  students  are  as  sexually  active 
as  they  are  reported  to  be,  but  one  ob- 
vious proof  cannot  be  ignored: 
Among  the  world's  industrialized 
countries,  the  United  States  has  one  of 
the  highest  teenage  pregnancy  rates 
(only  four  countries  in  the  world  have 
higher  teenage  pregnancy  rates  than 
the  United  States). 

One  out  of  ten,  or  more  than  a  mil- 
lion teenage  girls  become  pregnant  in 
the  United  States  every  year;  400,000 
of  these  girls  are  under  17;  30,000  are 
14  years  old  or  younger.  Although 
most  teenage  pregnancies  are  unin- 
tended, nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girls 
carry  their  babies  to  term;  more  than 
half  of  these  600,000  newborns  are 
born  illegitimate. 

An  even  more  disturbing  trend  is  re- 
ported by  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics.  Although  birthrates 
for  16  to  19-year-olds  have  declined 
since  1972  because  of  the  increasing 
use  of  contraceptives  and  abortions, 
the  birthrates  among  girls  under  the 
age  of  15  actually  is  rising.  And  a 
study  by  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health  destroyed  the  myth 
that  the  girls  most  likely  to  become 
pregnant  are  those  who  are  doing 
badly  in  school.  Unexpectedly,  the  re- 
searchers found  that  girls  who  were 
above  average  academically  also  run  a 
high  risk  of  becoming  pregnant. 

Early  pregnancy  and  childbirth 
exact  severe  penalties  of  the  young 
mother,  her  baby— and  society.  Here 
are  some  of  the  consequences: 

•  Birth  complications  are  more  fre- 
quent among  girls  15  to  19  than  among 
young  women  in  their  early  twenties; 


the  risk  of  maternal  death  at  birth  is  60 
percent  higher  among  the  adolescents. 

•  Notoriously  poor  in  their  eating 
habits,  adolescents  have  difficulty  sus- 
taining their  own  growing  bodies  and 
producing  healthy  children  at  the  same 
time.  As  a  result,  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  the  babies  born  to 
adolescent  girls  have  a  low  birth 
weight  and  are  two  to  three  times  more 
likely  (than  babies  born  to  adult 
women)  to  die  in  their  first  year. 
Babies  born  to  adolescents  also  run  a 
high  risk  of  neurological  handicaps, 
deafness  and  blindness. 

•  Pregnancy  is  the  most  common 
reason  for  girls  dropping  out  of 
school;  70  percent  of  those  who  drop 
out  never  finish  high  school.  "Because 
of  a  teenager's  lack  of  education," 
says  Kristin  A.  Moore,  research  as- 
sociate in  the  Urban  Institute,  "her 
risk  of  being  poor  is  increased.  If  she 
marries  as  a  teenager,  her  husband  is 
also  likely  to  have  relatively  low 
earnings,  and  there  is  a  very  high  prob- 
ability that  the  marriage  will  end  in 
separation  or  divorce.  Consequently,  a 
woman  who  bears  a  child  while  in  her 
teens  is  much  more  likely  to  be  forced 
to  support  herself  and  her  children  on 
a  low  income  or  to  become  dependent 
on  welfare  assistance  than  is  the 
woman  who  postpones  childbearing." 

Studying  the  social  and  economic 
impact  of  teenage  childbearing,  Moore 
found  that  teenage  mothers  who  com- 
plete high  school  are  far  less  likely  to 
require  government  assistance;  the  15- 
year-olds  and  younger  mothers  are 
more  than  twice  as  likely  to  require 
Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  (a.f.d.c.)  than  are  older 
mothers.  Because  federal,  state  and  lo- 
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your  program  in  detail — what  is  to  be 
taught,  at  what  grade  level,  what  mate- 
rials will  be  used,  and  what  limitations 
are  to  be  placed  on  teachers. 

Before  the  general  public  will  accept 
the  program,  your  school/community 
committee  must  decide — and  explain  in 
detail— that  to  achieve  your  general 
goals,  the  program  will,  for  example, 
teach  5th  graders  about  human  repro- 
duction, 7th  graders  about  homosexual- 
ity and  birth  control,  and  1 1th  and  12th 
graders  about  the  forces  that  push  ado- 
lescents into  premarital  sex.  This  infor- 
mation also  must  include  specifics  of 
how  the  program  will  operate. 

•  Do  make  your  sex  education  pro- 
gram optional.  Experienced  educators 
are  convinced  that  giving  parents  the 
choice  of  including  or  withdrawing  their 
children  is  crucial  to  the  acceptance  of 
sex  education  program.  These  educators 
say  that  most  students— with  their 
parents'  consent— will  take  the  course, 
anyway,  and  that  those  students  will  ed- 
ucate those  not  in  the  course,  in  the  cus- 
tomary fashion.  More  important:  When 
the  flack  begins,  an  optional  program 
takes  the  pressure  off  the  school  board 
and  staff.  The  coordinator  of  a  Mary- 
land sex  education  program  says:  '*We 
provide  the  program  for  students  whose 
parents  want  them  to  have  this  educa- 
tion; when  anyone  wants  to  challenge 
their  right  to  make  this  choice  by  abol- 
ishing the  program,  the  parents  rise  up 
to  defend  the  program.  We  don't  step  in 
at  all."     . 

•  Do  be  very  selective  in  choosing 


your  staff^and  make  sure  you  train 
them  adequately.  Teachers  carry  the 
main  burden  in  working  with  students 
on  sensitive  topics  and  dealing  with 
parents  who  are  cooperative  but  ner- 
vous. Choose  teachers  who  are  comfort- 
able with  their  own  sexuality,  who  have 
good  rapport  with  students  and— above 
all — who  are  well-liked  and  respected  by 
the  community.  And  provide  adequate 
training  for  these  teachers. 

Teachers  who  want  to  work  in  the 
Jefferson  County  program  must  partici- 
pate in  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  in-ser- 
vice training  over  a  ten-week  period 
**just  .so  we  can  observe  attitudes, 
abilities,  and  be  at  ease  with  the  sub- 
ject," Director  of  Curriculum  Shaw 
says.  Teachers  who  are  in  charge  of  in- 
service  programs  train  for  two  hours  a 
week  for  two  years. 

•  Don't  be  secretive  once  your  pro- 
gram has  begun.  Mary  Tatum,  who 
teaches  in  the  Falls  Church  sex  educa- 
tion program,  says:  "The  job  is  one  that 
is  open  for  constant  review  and  constant 
scrutiny  by  the  community,  plus  regular 
reporting  to  the  school  board."  Schools 
that  become  forgetful  soon  suffer.  The 
Corvallis  (Oregon)  public  schools  were 
caught  in  a  cross  fire  when  their  sex  edu- 
cation program  was  expanded  to  all 
grade  schools  in  the  system.  "We  made 
a  terrible  mistake,"  says  Joan  McMur- 
do,  coordinator  of  the  program.  "A 
rather  vocal  anti-sex-education  group 
that  we  overlooked  had  organized.  We 
had  to  go  back  once  more  and  rebuild 
support  among  parents,  ministers  and 


Look  here  for  sex  education  aid 

Reports  describing  the  sex  education  programs  in  specific  school  systems  are 
sparse,  but  you  can  obtain  general  information,  curricular  materials,  and  ad- 
vice on  how  to  develop  a  program  from  the  following  organizations: 

•  American  Association  of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation, 
National  Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

•  American  Association  of  Sex  Educators,  Counselors  and  Therapists, 
5010  Wisconsin  Avenue,  N.W..  Suite  304,  Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

•  American  Institute  of  Family  Relations,  5287  Sunset  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles  90027. 

•  Sex  Information  and  Education  Council  of  the  United  States,  1855 
Broadway,  New  York  10028. 

•  Dr.  George  Thorns,  Principal,  George  Mason  Jr.-Sr.  High  School,  7124 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Virginia  22043. 

For  a  copy  of  the  proposed  regulations  for  the  federal  program  on  adoles- 
cent pregnancy  prevention  and  services,  write  to:  Dr.  Lulu  Mae  Nix,  Director, 
Office  of  Adolescent  Pregnancy  Programs,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Health,  H.E.W.,  Room  724-H,  200  Independence  Avenue,  S.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20201. 


professional  people.  Once  again  our 
board  set  up  public  hearings,  and  mem- 
bers attended  large  public  meetings  in 
every  school.  After  all  that,  the  board 
voted  unanimously  to  resume  the  pro- 
gram— but  it  cost  us  a  lot  of  time.  '* 

Staff  turnover  and  changes  in 
teachers'  attitudes  is  another  reason  that 
constant  monitoring  of  sex  education 
programs  is  a  good  idea.  As  one  admin- 
istrator explained,  a  teacher  may  be  su- 
perb— right  up  to  the  time  her  husband 
runs  away  with  an  18-year-old  girl. 

•  Don't  set  up  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions about  what  your  sex  education 
course  will  do.  No  sex  educator  believes, 
for  example,  that  a  school  program  will 
necessarily  reduce  the  teenage  preg- 
nancy or  venereal  disease  rate  in  a  school 
system.  "There  are  just  too  many  vari- 
ables," says  Program  Coordinator  Mc- 
Murdo,  "and  if  you  begin  a  program 
with  that  goal,  it  is  doomed  to  failure." 
A  good  sex  education  program  is  effec- 
tive, according  to  McMurdo,  if  the  stu- 
dent's problem  is  a  lack  of  knowledge, 
either  of  what  causes  pregnancy  or  of 
contraception.  Even  when  adolescents 
know — as  most  do — how  children  are 
conceived,  they  simply  do  not  believe 
that  pregnancy  can  result  from  just  one 
encounter,  particularly  the  very  first 
sexual  encounter.  "Nor  is  a  sex  educa- 
tion program  going  to  be  effective," 
McMurdo  adds,  "when  a  girl  deliber- 
ately becomes  pregnant  to  rebel  against 
her  parents,  to  escape  from  home  be- 
cause she  feels  rejected,  or  simply  to  get 
her  own  apartment." 

Disclaimers  notwithstanding,  at  least 
one  school  sex  education  program  can 
show  progress.  From  a  pilot  program  in 
seven  schools  in  1968,  the  Jefferson 
County  (Colorado)  sex  education  pro- 
gram has  expanded  to  all  grades  and  all 
schools  (130)  in  the  system.  "When  we 
started  out,"  says  Don  Shaw,  "we  asked 
the  original  group  of  students,  'Where 
did  you  get  your  information  about 
sex?'  Eighty-three  percent  nf  thnsp  y\e\^ 
learned  about  sex  from  their  peers;  the 
remainder  got  their  information  from 
doctors,  ministers,  teachers,  and 
parents,  in  that  order.  It  took  us  ten 
years  to  get  to  the  point  where  52  per- 
cent of  our  sophomores  say  they  got 
their  information  from  the  school  pro- 
gram, but  for  the  rest  the  sources  are 
about  the  same — peer  group,  doctors, 
ministers,  and  parents  still  last."  Not  so 
coincidentally,  perhaps,  the  Jefferson 
County  school  system  has  the  lowest 
teenage  pregnancy  rate  in  the  state  of 
Colorado.  D 
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Chewing  tobacco:  a  gnawing  problem 


Now.  here's  an  education  problem 
thai  you  can  sink  your  teeth  into: 
chewing  tobacco. 

The  word  reaches  our  office  (hat  stu- 
dents in  schools  throughout  North 
America  have  doubled  their  pleasure  by 
switching  from  wads  of  Wrigley  to 
plugs  of  Red  Man.  Schools  arc  virtually 
dripping  with  the  telltale  signs:  Water 
fountains,  cafeteria  walls,  baseball 
practice  fields,  classroom  floors— all 
show  evidence  of  tobacco  stains.  One 
student  in  suburban  Virginia  was  sent  to 
the  school  clinic  because  of  what  ap- 
peared 10  be  a  badly  abscessed  tooth. 
The  bulge  in  his  jaw.  however,  turned 
out  to  be  an  overabundant  plug. 

A  Texas  principal  says  thai  his  school 
has  a  "designated  smoking  area,  which 
makes  illegal  smoking  pretty  easy  to 
monitor."  Chewing,  however,  is  more 
dirficult  to  control.  According  to  this 
administrator,  and  others,  there  are  no 
school  rules  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem—"so  we're  having  to  improvise," 
One  principal  half- jokingly  suggested 
that  perhaps  part  of  the  school  budget 
should  be  allocated  to  purchase  spit- 
toons that  would  be  placed  outside  of 
every  classroom. 

A  Maryland  principal,  who  says  the 
problem  first  was  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion by  members  of  the  school  mainte- 
nance crew,  reports:  "The  janitor  told 
me  what  he  had  been  finding,  ihen  went 
on  to  say  that  his  major  gripe  with  the 
new  tobacco  craze  was  'these  kids  don't 
know  how  to  spit.'  " 

A  student  at  Mt.  Vernon  High  School 
in  Virginia  said  that  the  proper  way  to 
enjoy  the  robust  pleasures  of  an 
aromatic  plug  is  not  to  chew  it  at  all: 
"All  you  do  is  bite  off  a  piece,  then 
place  it  between  the  cheek  and  Ihe  gum. 
Once  the  flavor's  been  absorbed,  then 
you  dispose  of  it.  Smoking  can  cause 
cancer — all  chewing  tobacco  does  is 
turn  your  teeth  and  tongue  brown  if  you 
keep  it  in  your  mouth  too  long."  This 
student  routinely  packs  a  paper  cup  in 
his  book  bag  and  disposes  of  his 
"chew"  once  it's  lost  its  flavor.  He  says 
thai  anyone  who  "litters  or  hasn't 
learned  how  to  aim  his  or  her  spit 
properly  is  an  airhead  who's  just  out  to 
make  trouble  for  the  rest  of  the  guys." 
This  student  admits  that  the  only  person 
who  has  voiced  objections  to  his  new 
habit  is  his  girlfriend. 


A  school  superintendent  in  rural 
Georgia  says  that  kids  in  his  schools 
"probably  have  been  chewing  since  they 
were  seven  or  eight.  Their  daddies  chew, 
some  of  their  mothers  even  dip  snuff, 
and  for  them  it's  a  way  of  life.  As  long 
as  they  don't  mess  up  anyone  else's 
property,  it's  not  a  problem  that  I'm  go- 
ing to  worry  about." 

School  officials  in  metropolitan  areas 
aren't  quite  so  lenient,  however.  One 
principal  in  a  well-to-do  Maryland  sub- 
urb said:  "Last  week  a  parent  phoned, 
all  hot  under  the  collar.  He  had  just 
bought  his  son  a  new  and  expensive  can- 
vas book  bag.  The  first  day  that  it  was 
taken  to  school,  the  son  brought  it  home 
with  a  big,  ugly  reddish-brown  stain  all 
over  the  back.  The  parent  demanded 
that  I  do  something  about  it,  but  I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  to  do." 

One  teacher.  Chloe  Harvey,  in  west- 
ern Tennessee  says:  "Foi  somt  oV  v\\« 


kids,  it's  relaxing.  It  sure  beats  bubble 
gum.  pot.  or  pill  popping.  Maybe  it's  a 
fad— or  maybe  it's  here  to  stay.  As  long 
as  it  doesn't  get  in  the  way  in  my  class- 
room, I  couldn't  care  less.  I  think  we've 
got  enough  to  worry  about  without  tak- 
ing on  a  whole  new  problem."  She 
agrees  with  the  Georgia  superintendent: 
"You  just  can't  stand  up  and  give  these 
kids  a  lecture  about  not  doing  some- 
thing that  they've  been  around  all  their 
lives,  but  you  can  stress  that  chew- 
ing—like everything  else- has  to  be 
done  responsibly." 

City  slickers  don't  agree  with  Harvey. 
Says  a  principal  from  the  Northeast: 
"It's  disgusting.  Just  the  other  day  I 
had  to  walk  out  on  the  baseball  field 
and  everywhere  1  looked  there  were 
great  globs  of  the  stuff.  But  I'll  admit, 
the  coach  didn't  seem   to  mind  and 


Use  better  forms 


Control  costs  for  employe  sick  leave 


By  Edward  Messner,  M.D. 

PAID  sick  leave  is  an  important 
job  benefit  that  no  one  wants  to 
deny  to  school  employes.  But  as  a  physi- 
cian and  a  school  board  member,  I 
know  that  sick  leave  is  a  fringe  benefit 
that  too  often  is  abused.  Based  on  my 
experience  in  both  capacities,  here  are 
some  suggestions  for  fellow  board  mem- 
bers on  ways  to  eliminate  this  drain  on 
the  school  system's  budget. 

If  yours  is  like  most  school  systems, 
you  do  little  to  monitor  or  verify  sick 
leave  other  than  to  request  some  sort  of 
statement  from  a  staff  member.  Or,  if 
an  employe's  sick  leave  period  has  ex- 
tended beyond  five  days,  you  might  re- 
quire a  note  from  a  physician. 

But  for  a  school  system  simply  to  ac- 
cept a  statement  from  a  physician,  in  my 
opinion,  is  not  sufficient.  To  limit  sick 
leave  abuse,  you  must  require  specific 
medical  evidence  from  the  employe  as  a 
condition  of  benefit  payments.  In  other 
words,  before  you  make  a  payment  for 
sick  leave  the  employe  should  provide 
evidence  including  statements  about: 
symptoms;  physical  examinations; 
laboratory  studies,  including  X-rays; 
diagnosis;  treatment;  and  the  patient's 
medical  prognosis. 

The  first  step  is  for  your  board  to  es- 
tablish a  policy  stating  that  medical  cer- 
tificates with  detailed  evidence  of  illness 
will  be  required  from  all  employes  who 
take  sick  leave  for  a  given  number  of 
days.  In  my  district,  certificates  are  re- 
quired after  absences  of  five  or  more 
consecutive  working  days.  Additionally, 
the  school  board  requires  that  a  form  be 


Edward  Messner  is  a  school  board  member  in 
Amesbury,  Mass.,  and  is  a  doctor  on  the  staff 
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submitted  in  absences  of  shorter  dura- 
tion **for  cause"— when  there  are  indi- 
cations that  sick  leave  is  either  too  fre- 
quent or  is  questionable. 

Second:  Your  superintendent  and  his 
staff  should  spell  out  to  employes  the 
school  board  policy  in  clear,  uniform, 
and  nondiscriminatory  procedures;  the 
most  important  component  will  be  the 
form  you  design  by  which  employes  will 
furnish  the  information  you  require.  At 
a  minimum,  you  should  request  the  in- 
formation already  suggested.  Your  best 
bet  is  to  take  the  forms  used  by  health 
insurance  companies  as  a  model.  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  and  other  companies 
have  set  up  standard  indices  for  com- 
mon diagnoses,  treatment,  and  other 
procedures  that  are  clearly  and  explicitly 
defined  within  the  medical  profession. 
For  the  sake  of  efficiency,  your  sick 
leave  form  can  follow  the  same  diag- 
nostic code  used  by  the  insurance  carrier 
providing  medical  coverage  for  em- 
ployes of  your  school  system.  Your  staff 
may  find  it  advisable  to  develop  the 
form  in  concert  with  your  school  sys- 
tem's physician. 

Before  you  can  set  this  procedure  in 
motion,  however,  you  will  need  a  school 
physician— or  a  contractual  arrange- 
ment with  a  local  hospital — for  two 
reasons:  (1)  to  evaluate  the  data  on  sick 
leave  forms  and  indicate  when  leave  ap- 
pears unjustified,  and  (2)  to  ensure  that 
the  sick  leave  records  of  your  employes 
are  inviolate.  Each  state  has  laws  pro- 
tecting the  confidentiality  of  medical 
records;  you  will  be  able  to  fulfill  that 
obligation  if  you  make  sure  that  sick 
leave  forms  are  sent  directly  to  the 
school  physician  or  hospital.  Specific 
details  of  the  patient's  condition  will  be 
held  in  confidence  unless  litigation  re- 
quires them  to  be  revealed.  Except  ^oi 
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that  circumstance,  all  of  the  medical 
correspondence  can  be  safeguarded  by 
the  school  doctor  or  the  hospital  with 
which  you  have  established  your  evalua- 
tion service. 

In  those  states  with  collective  bargain- 
ing laws,  the  board  or  its  negotiator  can 
introduce  a  clause  in  the  bargaining 
agreement  that  requires  medical  evi- 
dence for  employes  to  be  eligible  for 
sick  leave  benefits.  In  those  states  that 
do  not  have  collective  bargaining  for 
employes  of  school  systems,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  school  board  to  estab- 
lish the  policy  unilaterally.  Remember 
that  your  reasons  for  seeking  this  evi- 
dence are  a  part  of  good  management. 
If  the  insurance  companies  can  ask  for 
this  information,  employers  also  should 
have  a  right  to  verify  claims  for  sick 
leave  benefits. 

Introducing  the  medical  evidence  re- 
quirement into  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  is  no  easy  matter — but  it  is 
possible.  In  my  school  district — the 
town  of  Amesbury,  Mass. — we  found 
an  opportunity  open  when  we  were  re- 
quired by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (h.e.w.)  to  alter 
our  contract  provisions  regarding 
maternity  leave.  We  were  told  that  we 
had  to  negotiate  changes  in  the  contract 
with  the  teacher's  union  to  include  preg- 
nancy and  related  conditions  under  the 
same  heading  as  other  temporary  dis- 
abilities for  which  we  provided  sick 
leave  benefits. 

Prior  to  the  h.e.w.  ruling,  we  had  no 
provision  in  our  contract  that  required 
medical  evidence  of  illness  for  any  con- 
dition. In  the  course  of  contract  bar- 
gaining, we  were  able  to  introduce  the 
requirement  for  medical  evidence  not 
only  for  pregnancy  but  for  all  other 
V^mpci\^\^  dvsAb\Uives  as  well.  D 


Robert  p.  Bales,  A  merican  Federaiion  of  Teachers 


Here's  what  to  expect  when  this  man 
faces  you  at  the  bargaining  table 


By  Jerome  Cramer 

IN  conversation,  Robert  P.  Bates 
is  a  pleasant,  soft-spoken  man  who 
expresses  a  concern  for  public  schools. 
In  bis  job  as  one  of  the  toughest  teacher 
union  negotiators  in  North  America,  he 
has  been  described  as  "foulmouthed" 
and  belligerent.  He  is,  in  any  case,  a 
man  school  board  members  should  lis- 
ten to. 

Bates  believes  strongly  that  teachers 
will  continue  to  scrap  and  fight  with 
school  boards  for  a  larger  voice  in  what 
arc  now  considered  traditional  manage- 
ment rights.  In  short,  the  education 
gospel  according  to  Robert  P.  Bates 
may  become  the  chant  of  militant 
teachers  in  local  school  systems 
throughout  North  America  in  the  next 
few  years. 

His  current  title  is  director  of  field 
services  for  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  (a.f.t.),  but  Bates  started  oui 
in  education  as  an  elementary  school 
teacher  in  New  Jersey.  Later  he  became 


a  high  school  teacher  in  Perth  Amboy, 
N.J.,  and  served  as  the  local  teacher 
union  representative.  In  1965  he  led 
teachers  during  the  school  system's  first 
teacher  strike.  His.  leadership  during  the 
strike  brought  him  to  the  attention  of 
teacher  union  officials  who  later 
selected  him  to  help  organize  local 
teacher  unions  throughout  the  state.  Or- 
ganizing— a  task  that  Bates  still  works 
at  on  the  national  level—is  a  job  he  en- 
joys. He  says  that  it  gives  him  a  chance 
to  battle  against  what  he  considers  to  be 
an  underlying  problem  in  the  schools  in 
many  local  communities:  paternalistic 
attitudes. 

"Paternalism  is  an  attitude  that  many 
school  boards  traditionally  display  to- 
wards teachers,  and  it's  an  attitude  that 
can  lead  right  to  a  teacher  strike.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  simply  is  a  matter  of 
sharing  power,  and  school  boards  for 
years  have  had  all  the  chips,"  he  says. 
Bates  believes  that  part  of  his  job  is  to 
see  that  teachers  receive  contracts  that 
give  them  all  the  power  they  need  to  per- 
form as  professionals. 

While  Bates  claims  he  dislikes  sitiVlcs, 
he  discusses  them  unemovionaW'j  mv4 


factually,  and  the  word  he  most  often 
uses  to  describe  them  is  "tool." 
"Strikes  are  a  tool  that  teachers  some- 
times have  to  use  in  order  lo  make 
school  boards  aware  of  the  real  issues  in 
a  school  system,"  he  says.  "In  many 
cases  I  am  called  to  help  negotiate  a  con- 
tract in  a  school  system  where  the  frus- 
tration level  of  the  teachers  and  school 
board  is  very  high,  and  where  issues  arc 
unclear,  and  where  the  anger  and  bitter- 
ness is  festering."  This  kind  of  situation 
is  ripe  for  a  strike,  he  says,  because  "for 
negotiations  to  work  there  have  to  be 
certain  elements  present.  First,  both 
parties  have  to  be  alert  and  paying  at- 
tention to  what  really  is  happening  in 
the  schools.  Second,  the  school  board 
and  teacher  union  have  to  be  able  to 
frame  the  issues  so  that  the  negotiations 
can  take  place." 

Here's  one  of  his  explanations  on  the 
usefulness  of  strikes:  "It's  like  the  story 
of  the  man  and  the  mule.  The  mule  is 
blocking  traffic  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  at  first  the  man  whispers  in 
the  mule's  ear;  no  movement.  Then  the 
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Don't  tell  us  this  madness  sounds  familiar 


Editor's  note:  We  received  the  following 
article  through  somewhat  intriguing  cir- 
cumstances. We  think  it 's  about  a  citi- 
zen attending  a  school  board  meeting, 
although  it  may  be  about  a  Man's  In- 
justice Toward  Man,  the  Social  Con- 
tract, Croup  Dynamics,  or  the  raging 
controversy  over  Jell-O  versus  ice 
cream.  What  do  you  think? 

By  Armand  Vito 

I  ARRIVE  on  time.  1  sil  in  ihc 
corner.  The  prcsidcnl  comes  in  and 
we  all  salute  the  flag.  The  meeting  pro- 
ceeds normally,  with  board  members 
snapping  at  each  other,  until  Agenda 
Item  Number  Twelve  is  reached— public 


Television  cameras  start  grinding, 
citizens  begin  screaming,  the  president 
pounds  his  gavel  to  restore  order,  and 
board  members  shout  incoherent  things 
to  each  other.  All  around  I  look,  and  all 
around  no  one  seems  to  object  to  the 
outrageous  behavior  that  has  begun 
with  Agenda  Item  Number  Twelve. 

"Why  was  the  administrator  given 
such  an  increase  in  salary?"  That  is  the 
question  before  the  board.  Or  is  it?  Sud- 
denly the  board  members'  discussion 

A  rmand  Vilo  lives  somewhere  in  New  Jersey. 


settles  upon  the  topic  of  an  ice  cream  or- 
der, who  okayed  it,  and  why  was  it  the 
only  bid.  Momemtum  on  this  topic 
picks  up:  One  board  member  says  that  if 
the  cost  of  ice  cream  is  too  high,  Jell-O 
could  be  substituted.  This  makes  sense 
to  me  until  I  hear  the  supporting  testi- 
mony: Jell-O  could  be  substituted  for 
ice  cream  because  Jell-O  melts  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  docs  ice  cream. 
Why,  I  ask  myself,  why? 

Topics  change:  A  citizen  rises  in  in- 
dignation to  protest  in-service  meetings, 
because  they  require  thai  students  be 
sent  home  for  the  afternoon  and,  once 
home,  the  children  become  out  of  con- 
trol. Applause.  Board  members  are 
given  hell.  More  applause. 

Applause  dies  down.  A  woman  stands 
up.  She  describes  in  some  detail  how 
she  has  to  work  all  day  at  a  job,  only  to 
return  home  to  hassle  with  her  five  chil- 
dren in  the  evening.  Suddenly  a  shout: 
"There  ought  to  be  a  ceiling  on  adminis- 
trators' salaries!"  That  elicits  a  stand- 
ing ovation. 

Applause  dies  down.  The  shouter 
adds:  "And  if  anyone  isn't  satisfied 
with  the  present  salary  structure,  he 
should  resign!"  Wild  applause. 

1  check  to  make  sure  I  know  where  the 
nearest  exit  is. 

Another  citizen  stands  to  say  that 


there  must  be  a  racial  imbalance  in  the 
system  because  bis  child  cannot  have 
lunch  at  home.  Attempts  at  deciphering 
this  are  extinguished  when  a  woman 
board  member  begins  needling  the 
school  board  president,  who  becomes 
infuriated.  Someone  yells.  "Male  chau- 
vinist!" and  the  crowd  once  again  goes 
wild. 

Shouting  dies  down.  A  woman  sunds 
up.  She  describes  the  lack  of  textbooks 
for  subjects  her  children  are  studying. 
When  the  school  board  president  says 
that  the  textbook  topic  is  not  on  the 
agenda,  the  woman  shouts:  "Shut  up 
when  I'm  speaking!  Wait  until  you  get 
home — I'll  fix  you!" 

A  man  stands  and  questions  increases 
in  salaries,  explaining  that  he  is  unem- 
ployed and  his  mortgage  payments  havt 
been  increased.  The  crowd 
plauds— but  I  can't  figure  out  why.  Be- 
cause he's  unemployed?  Or  is  it  becaust 
his  mortgage  payments  have  been  in- 
creased? 

Applause  dies  down.  Somehow  the  ice 
cream  issue  is  revived,  with  members 
concluding  that  new  bids  would  cost 
more  in  paperwork  than  they'd  be  likely 
to  save  in  lower  prices. 

My  curiosity  about  ice  cream  bids  and 
melting  points  of  Jell-O  dies  down.  I 
leave.  They  continue.  G 
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(Continued  from  page  14} 
Speculative  set  for  the  '80s  well  may  be 
H.B.L.  (more,  belter,  less).  The  public 
wants  more  educational  services,  a  bet- 
ter delivery  system  for  those  services, 
and  less  cost  for  those  services.  Succeed- 
ing to  educate  kids  under  these  condi- 
tions will  become  the  ultimate  challenge 
for  educators. 

With  diminishing  resources  our  re- 
ality, the  key  question  continues  to  be: 
How  can  we  best  invest  the  resources  we 
have?  Consistently  we've  been  rewarded 
for  thinking  rationally;  now,  however, 
we  must  learn  to  think  imaginatively. 
We  have  the  capacity  for  both. 


Absurdity.  Daily  we  are  bombarded 
with  absurdities.  (A  television  commer- 
cial regularly  tells  us  that  a  particular 
antacid  can  absorb  47  times  its  weight  in 
excess  stomach  acids.  Does  this  mean 
that  I  could  be  totally  consumed  by  a 
four-pound  antacid  tablet?)  The  most 
effective  way  to  disarm  an  absurdity  is 
to  supply  another  one.  Specious  reason- 
ing abounds  in  education,  and  bemoan- 
ing the  fact  won't  make  it  disappear. 
George  Santayana  suggested:  "There  is 
no  cure  for  birth  or  death  except  to  en- 
joy the  interval."  Educators  should 
learn  to  invest  a  portion  of  (his  interval 
in  developing  a  sense  of  the  fanciful  and 
absurd. 

Arnold  Rosenfeld,  editor  of  the  Day- 
ton Daily  News  recently  said  of  his  pro- 
fession: "It  is  more  important  for  us  to 
be  human  beings  than  journalists."  The 
same  could  be  said  for  educators,  edi- 
tors, doctors,  lawyers,  secretaries,  car- 
penters, painters,  whatever.  The  present 
and  the  future  demand  thai  wc  have 
skills,  but  perhaps  the  greater  need  will 
be  for  us  to  be  civilized,  and  that  cer- 
tainly includes  a  sense  of  humor. 


Court  widens  right  to  sue 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  dotted  a 
few  i's  and  crossed  a  few  t's  to  make 
perfectly  clear  what  Congress  didn't. 
The  court  decided,  6  to  3,  that  individ- 
uals have  a  right  to  sue  under  Title  IX, 
the  law  that  prohibits  sex  discrimination 
in  federally  funded  institutions. 

What  does  this  mean  for  school 
boards?  Let's  say  a  female  student  ath- 
lete thinks  girls'  athletics  are  getting 
short  shrift  in  the  sports  budget.  The 
traditional  route  for  her  to  take  is  to  Tile 
a  complaint  with  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  (O.C.R.),  which  then  conducts  a 
lengthy  investigation  that  by  all  odds 
drags  on  well  past  the  student's  gradua- 
tion. Many  school  officials  don't  seem 
to  mind  this  chain  of  events  because  it 
lets  them  fudge  on  their  Title  IX  compli- 
ance and  delay  things  until  the  case  is 
moot. 

Bui  the  Supreme  Court  has  changed 
all  that.  The  student  now  can  sue  the 
school  board  and  can  seek  injunctive  re- 
lief; that  is.  she  can  try  to  get  a  court  or- 
der for  the  school  board  to  pump  more 
money  into  the  girls'  sports  budget.  This 
also  raises  the  possibility  that  a  com- 
plainant could  ask  for  moneiary  dam- 
ages as  well. 
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If  your  board  has  a  strong  Title  IX 
compliance  policy— and  good  praaices 
to  match— then  you  needn't  worry.  But 
if  you  have  been  counting  on  a  com- 
plaint gelling  lost  in  the  ozone  over  at 
O.C.R.,  then  you  might  fmd  things 
solved  a  lot  quicker  than  you 
thought— by  a  federal  judge.  Of  course, 
if  you  strongly  believe  a  Title  IX  com- 
plaint against  you  is  invalid,  the  court's 
ruling  could  be  a  blessing;  it  means  you 
won't  have  to  wail  for  o.c.R-'s  investi- 
gation to  absolve  you. 

What  also  is  interesting  about  the 
case,  called  Cannon  v.  University  of 
Chicago,  is  that  it  may  settle  the  debate 
over  an  individual's  right  to  sue  under 
two  other  taws:  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973,  which  forbids 
discrimination  against  the  handicapped 
in  programs  that  receive  federal  funds, 
and  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964,  which  prohibits  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  such  programs.  The  language  of 
all  three  laws  is  similar  and  the  court 
cited  this  fact  in  its  decision.  The  court 
also  reminded  Congress  that  the  next 
time  it  intends  for  an  individual  to  have 
the  right  to  sue,  it  had  better  spell  that 
out  in  the  legislation. 


Why  they  run 

(Continued from  page  19} 
sociation  for  her  neighborhood  because 
she  wanted  to  make  the  schools  better 
for  her  kids.  She  was  sought  for  the 
school  board  job  by  other  parents  be- 
cause she  was  doing  well  by  the  com- 
munity, making  the  system  responsive 
to  the  local  needs,  taking  matters  to  the 
people  who  are  directly  involved,  using 
the  decision-making  process  for  the 
people  with  children. 

Pat  Bardcllint  says  that  she  believes  in 
public  education;  she  and  others  I 
talked  to  are  willing  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility for  making  public  edu- 
cation work.  The  board  members  i 
talked  with  are  doing  just  that,  willing 
to  be  a  significant  part  of  the  action. 
Willing  to  and  sometimes  eager  to  take 
control  of  our  children's  and  nation's 
future.  As  Louis  Longarzo  says:  "I  saw 
a  malaise  after  Watergate,  a  cynicism 
about  government  agencies — and  1 
wanted  to  correct  that. " 

Now,  all  of  this  is  pretty  heady  stuff. 
I  remind  myself  that  maybe  there  are  a 
lot  of  miscreants  out  there.  I  just  didn't 
get  a  chance  to  talk  with  them. 

What  I  did  find  were  responsible 
folks  positively  involved  with  their  com- 
munities. Woodward  and  Bernstein  will 
be  disappointed.  I  looked  for  venality 
and  found  honesty.  I  expected  stupidity 
and  found  intelligence.  I  waited  to  meet 
power -hungry  rednecks  and  discovered 
conscientious  fighters  for  universal 
rights. 

I'm  plcasad.  And  I  gleaned  some 
good  advice  from  John  Kidder  who  said 
thai  an  elaborate  politician  once  told 
him,  "If  someone  offers  you  support, 
don't  ask  why,  say  thanks." 

Thanks.  n 


Don't  be  a 
heart  breaker 


Stop  smoking. 
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the  Journal  ballot  box 


Your  opinion,  please: 

Should  your  athletes  play  in  national 

As  Dan  Levin  explains  in  his  story  on        fine—as  long  as  it  is  held  during  non-        i 


As  Dan  Levin  explains  in  his  story  on 
page  25  of  this  issue,  athletically  gifted 
students  sometimes  are  sought  after  by 
organizers  who  want  the  athletes  and 
their  teams  to  take  part  in  special  tourn- 
aments. Our  question  for  this  month's 
Ballot  Box:  "Should  high  school  ath- 
letes or  their  teams  be  allowed  to  take 
part  in  national  sports  competitions?'* 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  closely  reflects  your 
opinion  and  circle  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  postage-paid  card  on 
facing  page.  Please  select  one  answer, 
but  add  your  comments  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  card.  Results  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  September  journal. 

A.  Sports  are  important  to  a  com- 
munity and  to  individual  athletes.  Na- 
tional competitions  may  help  send  kids 
to  college  on  scholarships,  so  let  the  kids 
compete  as  much  as  possible. 

B.  A  national  sports  competition  is 


fine — as  long  as  it  is  held  during  non- 
school  months  and  doesn't  interfere 
with  a  student's  attendance  in  school. 

C.  I'm  against  giving  any  organiza- 
tion the  power  to  run  national  high 
school  tournaments.  If  an  individual 
student  is  gifted,  then  he  or  she  can  take 
part  in  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  or 
the  Olympics.  But  the  board  must  keep 
policy  control  over  student  involvement 


competitions  ? 

even  in  these  events. 

D.  Let's  discourage  the  idea  of  na- 
tional competitions  wherever  possible. 
Schools  are  in  business  to  teach  children 
academic  skills  needed  to  function  in 
society,  not  to  prove — from  a  handful 
of  gifted  students~-who  can  run  the 
fastest  or  jump  the  highest  or  whose 
team  can  score  the  most  points  in  a 
basketball  game. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  39.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail—we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  iden- 
tify yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  September  journal. 


Last  round's  findings: 

Boards  should  steer  clear  of  real  estate 


School  board  members  are  cautious 
about  becoming  directly  involved  in  real 
estate  transactions  for  their  school  sys- 
tems, but  readers  are  well  aware  of  the 
need  for  a  sharp  eye  when  examining 
real  estate  matters,  at  least  according  to 
the  responses  to  May's  Ballot  Box  ques- 
tion: "Should  boards  deal  in  real 
estate?"  The  responses  show  a  deep 
split  in  attitudes. 

Twenty-nine  percent  of  voters  say 
that  school  boards  should  steer  clear  of 
real  estate  and  that  the  main  task  of 
boards  is  education — not  real  estate 
management.  A  Montana  board  mem- 
ber who  is  a  real  estate  salesman  says: 
"Investment  in  treasury  bills,  certifi- 
cates of  deposit  and  commercial  paper. 
Yes.  Real  estate  for  profit.  No."  A 
board  member  in  Oklahoma  sends  this 
cryptic  but  intrigumg  tiote:  **Dca)mg  in 


real  estate  often  can  result  in  embarrass- 
ing situations,  as  our  school  system  re^ 
cently  discovered." 

But  42  percent  of  voters  say  that 
school  boards  have  an  obligation  to 
utilize  resources  in  the  best  way  pos- 
sible—including perhaps  trading  closed 
schools  for  land  or  commercial 
properly.  "Boards  can't  invest  money 
in  speculative  properties,  but  we  can 
watch  out  for  ways  to  trade  surplus 
property  wisely,"  a  board  member  from 
North  Dakota  writes. 

Twenty-four  percent  of  respondents 
say  they  want  school  boards  to  become 
a  bit  more  aggressive  when  handling  a 
real  estate  transaction.  "A  school  board 
member  should  be  a  'jack  of  all 
professions*  when  it  comes  to  working 
for  education,  and  this  includes  learning 
the  fundamentals  of  sound  real  estate 


management,"  a  board  member  from 
Ohio  writes.  "Nothing  fancy,  but  a 
small  housing  project  can  create  sub- 
stantial revenue,"  a  Michigan  board 
member  suggests. 

A  small  portion  of  respondents — five 
percent— say  that  boards  should  be  ag- 
gressive and  innovative  when  handling 
school  system's  resources.  An  Illinois 
board  member  offers  this  advice:  "As 
enrollments  continue  to  decline  and 
senior  citizens  become  a  greater  percent- 
age of  the  voting  block,  school  boards 
will  be  forced  to  make  innovative  real 
estate  transactions  if  education  is  to  sur- 
vive." A  Missouri  board  member  adds: 
"School  board  members  won't  want  to 
have  to  pay  back  money  they  lose  from 
foolish  investments,  but  things  are  be- 
coming so  tight  that  some  kind  of  specu- 
lation may  be  necessary."  D 
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Cooperation  is  vital  to  education 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Faced  with  the  rising  cost  of  living 
and  the  dollar's  declining  purchasing 
power,  some  people  believe  strongly 
nonetheless  that  public  education 
somehow  can  contribute  to  the 
economic  stability  of  the  country  as 
well  as  alleviate  many  of  its  social 
ills. 

That  is  too  broad  a  charge  to  be 
realistic.  Public  education  can  not 
and  should  not  be  expected  to  do  all 
things.  But  it  should  do — and  do 
well — those  things  deemed  to  be  with- 
in its  jurisdiction. 

What  *'those  things"  are  is  the 
critical  question.  The  evidence  of  re- 
cent years  suggests  that  school  board 
members  have  become  increasingly 
involved  with  curricular  issues.  Few 
would  dispute  this  as  a  laudable 
development — the  curriculum,   after 


all,  is  the  heart  of  the  matter.  But  the 
manner  in  which  curricular  decisions 
are  reached  ought  to  be — insofar  as 
possible — a  cooperative  one. 

Recently  I  represented  nsba  at  two 
separate  conferences  of  educators.  At 
both,  the  professionals  attending  were 
concerned  about  how  best  to  reach 
school  board  members  to  ensure  that 
the  curricular  determinations*  made 
are  the  kind  that  teachers,  principals, 
board  members  and  parents  can  live 
with.  At  both  conferences,  I  stressed  a 
need  for  open  communication. 
Identification  of  goals  and  objectives; 
selection  of  competencies:  determina- 
tion of  disciplines  to  be  taught  or 
dropped — these  and  many  more  are 
considerations  too  important  to  be 
left  to  any  one  group  as  lone  decision- 
maker. This  is  especially  true  when 
monies  are  tight  and  programs  and 
services  have  to  be  cut. 

One  way  to  bring  about  the  team- 
work needed  in  decision-making  is  to 


establish  effective  working  relation- 
ships through  communication.  The 
ability  and  willingness  to  listen  to  one 
another  and  "teach"  one  another 
without  being  condescending  can 
build  understanding  among  groups. 
Equally  important  is  the  need  to  main- 
tain trust  in  one  another's  judgment 
and  to  respect  differences  of  opinion. 

None  of  this  is  to  imply  that  all  cur- 
ricular decisions  can  or  should  be 
made  jointly.  The  fine  line  dividing 
the  responsibilities  of  the  profes- 
sional staff  from  that  of  the  school 
board  is  real,  though  it  must  constant- 
ly be  redefined  in  light  of  what  is  best 
for  our  students. 

All  of  this  may  sound  elementary, 
but  often  the  most  elementary  consid- 
erations also  are  the  most  perplexing. 
To  be  responsive  and  responsible 
school  board  members,  we  need  to 
work  together  and  make  appropriate 
decisions  together  with  school  person- 
nel and  the  public  we  serve. 


We  must  rebuild  public  confidence 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

At  a  recent  Washington  conference  on 
'Tublic  Confidence  in  the  Schools," 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  1 7  national  associa- 
tions (including  nsba.  and  a.as.a.),  an 
overriding  conclusion  became  ap- 
parent: PubiJc  confidence  in  schools 
is  not  what  it  should  be,  but  some- 
thing positive  can  be  done  to  rebuild 
it  A  plan  of  action  can  be  formulated 
and  it  should: 

•  be  developed  by  the  school  board 
for  the  whole  community  with  pri- 
mary emphasis  at  the  local  school 
level,  with  the  principal  as  key. 

•  include  representatives  of  busi- 
ness, labor,  civic  organizations,  racial 
and  ethnic  groups,  senior  citizens, 
and  students. 

•  demonstrate   the    fact    that    the 


schools  belong  to  the  people  (bring- 
ing, especially,  our  growing  older 
population  closer  to  the  schools  and 
involving  citizens  advisory  commit- 
tees at  building  and  district  levels). 

•  place  school  spokespersons  in  a 
believable  position  (no  claims  are 
made  that  education  can  cure  all  ills, 
and  an  admission  of  failure  means  a 
new  start,  not  another  charge  that  ed- 
ucation can't  really  succeed). 

•  be  tuned  to  the  needs  of  the  state 
and  local  community. 

•  encourage  school  employes  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  schools  *'in  the 
truest  manner  possible,"  and  urge 
real  estate  people  to  eliminate  the 
practice  of  "steering." 

•  address  itself  to  the  public's 
"five  big  questions"  about  schools: 
What  is  being  taught?  How  is  it  being 
taught?  How  is  the  money  being 
spent?   How   are   schools   governed? 


How  do  schools  fit  into  our  represent- 
ative government  system? 

•  help  develop  in  students  a  sense 
of  pride  and  belonging  in  order  to 
minimize  vandalism  and  violence  in 
schools. 

•  recognize  that,  if  collective  bar- 
gaining is  part  of  the  practice  of  a  dis- 
trict, the  plan  must  be  congenial  with 
the  bargaining  process  or  it  will  de- 
stroy the  coalition.  In  essence,  the 
plan  must  be  neutral  on  issues  being 
bargained  and  leave  such  issues  to  the 
parties. 

A  school  board's  development, 
adoption  and  implementation  of  a 
local  community  plan  to  rebuild  pub- 
lic confidence  in  schools  will  trans- 
form school  people  from  apologists  to 
informed  advocates  and  ambassadors 
of  public  education,  and  will  involve 
more  people  in  the  dynamics  of 
school  operation.  ^   \ 
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Washington  report 


H.E.W.  examines  itself  and  voc.  ed.  for  bias; 


H.E.W.  FREE  OF  BAKKETYPE  DISCRIMINATION, 
SAYS  H.E.W.  The  only  program  an  h.e.w.  internal  examina- 
tion found  that  could  be  in  violation  of  the  Supreme  Court 
ruling  was  an  internship  program  for  drug  abuse  counselors 
that  was  limited  to  blacks.  But  everything  else  under  the  main 
anti-discrimination  laws  covering  race,  sex  and  handicap 
passed  muster,  according  to  h.e.w. 's  lawyers.  Their  reason- 
ing, which  has  now  become  a  consensus  about  the  Bakke  de- 
cision, is  that  the  ruling  was  extremely  narrow.  It  had  to  do 
with  establishment  of  a  racially  preferential  program  in  an  in- 
stitution where  there  had  been  no  evidence  of  past  discrimina- 
tion. The  court  made  clear  that  affirmative  action  programs 
that  take  race  into  account  are  permissible— provided  they  do 
not  have  the  rigid  quotas.  And,  the  h.e.w.  lawyers  argue, 
their  affirmative  action  programs  are  all  embodied  in  laws 
passed  by  Congress  which  are  connected  to  instances  of  past 
discrimination  or  the  effects  of  such  discrimination,  h.e.w. 
actions  under  Title  IX,  the  anti-sex  discrimination  law,  and 
Section  504,  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped, are  particularly  immune  to  the  Bakke  decision,  the 
legal  review  concluded. 

BIAS  TO  BE  EXAMINED  IN  VOC.  ED.   PROGRAMS. 

Initially,  some  surveys  of  school  systems  can  be  expected  with 
real  enforcement  probably  still  a  year  away.  Newly  published 
h.e.w.  regulations  are  sweeping,  taking  in  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  institutions  and  including  bias  based  on  race,  sex, 
handicap,  and  language.  The  latter  two — handicap  and  lan- 
guage—may pose  the  biggest  problem  for  school  systems, 
which  for  some  years  have  been  trying  to  deal  with  vocational 
programs  that  have  either  an  underrepresentation  or  over- 
representation  of  women  and  minorities.  Civil  rights  spe- 
cialists note  that  under  the  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act,  and  Section  504,  handicap  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  exclusionary  factor  in  vocational  programs.  Nor 
should  lack  of  facility  in  English  restrict  admission.  Schools 
probably  will  find  within  the  year  new  pressures  to  adapt  their 
vocational  programs  to  the  special  needs  of  handicapped  stu- 
dents and  to  those  from  language  minorities. 

SCHOOLS  MAY  RESTRICT  TEACHERS  TO  ^CITIZENS 
ONLY'  AND  OTHERS.  On  another  split  5-4  vote,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  approved  the  New  York  State  law  limiting  em- 
ployment as  a  public  school  teacher  to  citizens,  aliens  who  are 
in  the  process  of  becoming  citizens,  or  aliens  whose  national 
origin  quotas  are  oversubscribed,  thus  precluding  them  from 
applying  for  citizenship.  While  previous  high  court  decisions 
have  ruled  that  states  cannot  bar  aliens  from  practicing  law  or 
bo}d'}ng  some  civil  service  jobs,  the  new  ruling,  written  by 
Jusf/ce  Lewis  F.  Powell,  said  that  education  is  different.  Cit- 


-/-? 


ing  the  historic  Brown  desegregation  decision,  among  others, 
Powell,  who  was  once  a  school  board  member,  wrote  in  his 
opinion  that  education  is  "the  very  foundation  of  good  citi- 
zenship," and  that  a  teacher  serves  a  crucial  function  as  "a 
role  model  for  his  students,  exerting  a  subtle  but  important  in- 
fluence over  their  perceptions  and  values."  On  the  other  side 
of  the  issue,  the  four-member  dissenting  minority  called  the 
decision  "constitutionally  absurd."  Clearly  chiding  the  con- 
servative majority  in  the  case.  Justice  Harry  A.  Blackmun 
wrote:  "Is  it  better  to  employ  a  poor  citizen-teacher  than  an 
excellent  alien  teacher?  Is  it  preferable  to  have  a  citizen  who 
has  never  seen  Spain  or  a  Latin  American  country  teach 
Spanish  to  eighth  graders?" 

WHO  PAYS,  AND  HOW  MUCH,  FOR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS?  A  new  compilation  by  the  National  Center  for 
Education  Statistics  shows  that  in  the  last  20  years  the  propor- 
tion of  elementary  and  secondary  school  support  coming 
from  local  sources  has  dropped  by  more  than  eighteen  per- 
centage points  from  56.6  percent  to  38.4  percent  in  the  1977- 
78  school  year.  Federal  support  has  gone  from  4  percent  to  9 
percent  and  state  governments  from  39.4  percent  to  44  per- 
cent. The  trend  has  accelerated  in  the  last  10  years  with  fed- 
eral support  remaining  virtually  unchanged,  but  local  sources 
dropping  nearly  six  percentage  points  and  state  support  up 
nearly  five  percentage  points.  The  money  figures  are  astound- 
ing. Over  20  years  the  dollar  amounts  have  jumped  from  $6.9 
billion  to  $38.4  billion  for  local  sources;  $4.8  billion  to  $35.7 
billion  for  state  governments,  and  from  $500  million  to  $7.4 
billion  for  the  federal  government.  No  end  in  sight. 

SCHOOLS  FACE  PENALTY  FOR  FRAUD,  ABUSE, 
MISMANAGEMENT.  What  it  means  is  that  any  organiza- 
tion dealing  with  the  federal  government  could  be  found  ineli- 
gible for  further  government  money,  if  found  guilty  of  misus- 
ing or  mismanaging  funds,  h.e.w.  also  wants  to  include  as 
grounds  for  "debarment"  discriminatory  practices  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  sex,  age  or  handicap.  The  debarment 
rules  stem  directly  from  some  of  the  well-publicized  instances 
of  fraud  and  abuse  that  have  come  to  light  in  recent  months. 
The  provisions  are  not  likely  to  be  used  routinely  by  the 
government,  except  in  cases  of  gross  abuse. 

EDUCATION  COMMISSIONER  TRYS  TO  LAUNCH 
BASIC  SKILLS  PROGRAM.  Commissioner  Ernest  Boyer, 
who  resigned  June  30,  has  asked  Congress  for  $35  million  for 
the  program  beginning  in  September.  Included  in  his  request 
are  a  modest  formula  grant  program,  a  large-scale  planning 
and  coordination  effort  and  money  for  books,  new  tech- 
nology, and  parental  and  tutorial  involvement. 


Supreme  Court  leaves  desegregation  dangling 


CALIFANO:  THE  CARTER  ADMINISTRATION  AY  A- 
TOLL  AH?  To  his  campaign  against  cigarette  smoking,  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Joseph  A.  Califano 
Jr.  has  now  added  campaigns  against  indulgence  in  pot  and 
overindulgence  in  alcohol.  Picturing  himself  increasingly  as 
the  overseer  of  the  nation's  health  and  morals,  Califano  cited 
some  worrisome  figures  about  teenage  pot  smokers— an  in- 
crease in  one  year  among  12-year-old  to  17-year-old  regular 
pot  smokers  from  12.4  percent  to  16  percent— and  teenage  al- 
coholics—3  million  of  the  12  to  14  million  problem  drinkers 
are  teenagers.  Schools  may  be  getting  some  more  federal  dol- 
lars for  both  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  as  a  result  of  the  Cali- 
fano concerns. 

TEACHERS  BALK  AT  SERVING  AS  HEALTH  AIDES.  A 
case  in  point  arose  in  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  where 
a  student— who  wasn't  handicapped,  but  had  an  allergy  to  bee 
stings — needed  someone  at  school  to  administer  a  shot,  if  he 
were  stung.  The  school  had  no  nurse  or  health  aide  and  the 
parents  of  the  child  refused  to  have  him  transferred  to  a 
school  that  did.  At  first  the  superintendent  ordered  the  princi- 
pal of  the  elementary  school  to  be  prepared  to  administer  the 
shot  after  all  teachers  refused  to  do  so.  But  he  later  reversed 
himself  because  the  teacher  association  contract,  which  covers 
both  principals  and  teachers,  prohibited  teachers  from  ad- 
ministering medical  aid.  Teacher  unions  now  are  certain  to 
press  for  similar  provisions  in  contracts  across  the  nation,  as 
well  as  increases  in  the  number  of  health  aides  and  nurses  in 
schools,  to  deal  with  health  problems  arising  from  implemen- 
tation of  mainstreaming  of  handicapped. 

AGAIN  THE  U.S.  SUPREME  COURT  HAS  PASSED  UP  A 
CHANCE  TO  TELL  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  HOW  LONG 
THEY  MUST  BE  SUBJECTED  TO  A  COURT-ORDERED 
DESEGREGATION  PLAN.  Although  the  court's  most  con- 
servative member,  William  Rehnquist,  objected,  and  Justice 
Lewis  Powell,  a  former  school  board  member,  joined  with 
him,  a  majority  of  the  court  refused  to  hear  the  plea  of  two 
school  districts  wanting  to  be  released  from  further  court-or- 
dered desegregation.  Beaumont,  Tex.,  began  desegregation 
under  court  order  in  1970  and  Valdosta  County,  Georgia,  in 
1971.  In  1976,  both  were  forced  back  into  court  on  charges 
that  segregation  had  returned  with  the  presence  of  predomi- 
nantly black  schools  within  their  systems.  In  both  cases,  lower 
federal  courts  ruled  that  the  obligation  to  desegregate  had 
been  fulfilled  by  the  initial  desegregation  plans  implemented 
by  the  school  districts.  But  in  both  cases,  the  Fifth  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  ruled  to  the  contrary,  saying  further  steps 
had  to  be  taken.  Justices  Rehnquist  and  Powell  contended  that 
these  cases  offered  the  court  a  good  opportunity  to  rule  on 


how  long  a  school  district  must  readjust  to  prevent  segrega- 
tion after  initially  desegregating  their  school  systems.  The  ob- 
jecting Justices  claimed  that  the  key  Swann  decision  was  be- 
ing misinterpreted  by  the  appeals  court.  They  argued  that  the 
unanimous  court  decision  in  Swann  stated  that  '*one-race 
schools"  (predominantly  black)  are  justified  in  some  cases 
and  that  once  having  ordered  a  desegregation  plan  for  a 
school  system,  courts  have  no  business  continuing  to  police 
the  system.  D 
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Reading,  writing  and  Oops.  If  you  think 
you've  got  problems  making  school 
budget  cuts,  consider  the  plight  of  the  El 
Paso  school  district  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.:  It's  just  been  told  that  it 
owes  the  state  more  than  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Seems  that  the  school  district  com- 
puter mistakenly  counted  a  group  of 
students  twice  and  the  school  system  re- 
ceived an  extra,  undeserved  $575,000  in 
state  aid.  School  officials  say  the  mis- 
count was  partially  caused  by  the  dis- 
trict's staggered  schedule  that  was 
begun  several  years  ago  to  handle  in- 
creasing student  population  without 
having  to  construct  another  school.  Ac- 
cording to  school  officials,  the  employe 
who  made  the  error  "is  no  longer  with 


us. 


>> 


A  similar  error  occurred  in  the  school 
system  in  1976,  but  in  that  incident  a 
computer  was  not  involved.  The  total 
school  enrollment  was  miscalculated  by 
522  students;  this  slip  brought  the  dis- 
trict $360,000  more  than  it  was  entitled 
to  receive. 

And  the  consequences?  The  money 
that  is  due  this  year  to  the  state  because 
of  the  error  has  to  be  trimmed  from  the 
1979  school  budget. 

It*s  everywhere.  Sex  education  may 
bring  howls  of  protest  from  some  ele- 
ments in  the  community,  but  in  Moscow 
sex  education  finally  is  becoming  part  of 
the  school  curriculum.   According  to 


PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Profcisional    Notices/Clatiified    Advertise- 
ments  are    available   to    individuals   and 
groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 
They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  column 
inch.  Material  must  be  received  by  the  20th 
of  the  month,  two  months  preceding  the 
month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 
Production  Editor 
The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


For  Sale 
USED  ELEMENTARY  FURNITURE  AND 
EQUIPMENT    -     Large    quantities    of 
classroom  desks,  chairs,  tables,  etc.  from 
recently  closed  elementary  schools. 
Good  Condition 
For  further  information  write: 
Purchasing  Agent 
Warren  Consolidated  Schools 
29900  Lorraine 
IVarren,  A/l/chigan  48093 


Reuters  news  service,  Moscow's  edu- 
cation chief,  Georgy  Aseyev,  says  that 
"these  days  we  have  no  alternative"  but 
to  have  sex  education  in  school. 

Also  from  Russia  comes  the  word 
that  zippers  in  trousers  are  in  short 
supply,  as  are  toothbrushes.  The  of- 
ficial newspaper  Pravda  reported  that 
since  toothbrushes  were  unobtainable  in 
some  part  of  Siberia,  readers  were  ad- 
vised to  clean  their  teeth  with  shotgun- 
cleaning  brushes. 

School  is  a  blast.  According  to  the  To- 
ronto Star:  **Quebec  city  police  inter- 
rupted an  interesting  experiment  in  ap- 
plied science  this  week  when  they 
charged  six  chemistry  teachers  at  a 
junior  college  with  making  bombs  dur- 
ing class.  This  activity  was  part  of  a  ten- 
day  course  on  the  Hhe  preparation  of 
explosives.'  " 

All  is  not  lost.  The  Oxford  University 
Press,  perhaps  the  most  respected  ar- 
biter of  the  English  language,  has  a  new 
dictionary  that  takes  a  dim  view  of 
words  such  as  * 'chairperson."  The  dic- 
tionary's editor,  Joyce  Hawkins,  says 
the  English  look  upon  the  use  of  "chair- 
person" with  something  akin  to  "mild 
amusement."  She  points  out  that  the 
entirely  proper  word  chairman  was  first 
included  in  the  dictionary  about  a  cen- 
tury ago  and  that  it  implies  no  sexual 
distinction.  Hawkins'  dictionary  does 
allow  the  use  of  "chairwoman,"  which 
it  defines  as  a  "female  chairman." 


coming 


•  Education  Commission  of  the  States,  an- 
nual meeting.  For  more  information,  write 
E.C.S.,  300  Lincoln  Tower,  1860  Lincoln  St., 
Denver,  Colo.  80295.  In  Seat  tie,  August  22- 
24, 

•  American  School  Board  Journal  Educa- 
tional Conference,  sponsored  by  the  National 
School  Boards  Association.  For  registration 
and/or  free  descriptive  brochure,  write 
N.s.B.A.  Educational  Conference  Registrar, 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007.  In  New  Orleans,  November 
16-18. 

•  National  Women's  Political  Caucus,  spe- 
cial convention.  Program  specifically  for 
elected  women  will  be  held  Saturday  evening, 
July  14.  For  registration  information,  write 
Susan  Ousley.  nwpc,  1411  K  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005.  or  call  (202)  347- 
4456.  In  Cincinnati,  July  13-15. 
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You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  card  next  to  page  38  of  this  is- 
sue. (You  can't  miss  them;  they're 
bright  yellow.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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GRAPPUNGWrm 
THE  SCHOOL BUDGET 

Maybe  we  can  help. 


^§ 


I  he  As  school  enrollments  soared 

CtvA  nf     ^^"^  '^^*^  ^°  '^^^  '"^  ^^  '■^'^' 
ir*\r       lively  easy  to  explain  the 

UeClin6  increasing  costs  of  educa- 
tion. More  students  meant  more 
dollars  needed  to  provide 
schools,  teachers,  services  and 
programs. 

Today,  however,  when  enrollments 
are  decreasing,  school  budget  increases  are 
more  difficult  to  explain.  But  AASA  is  work- 
ing to  help  its  members  come  to  grips  with 
this  problem  through  its  slide/tape 
package — The  Cost  of  Decline. 

The  Cost  of  Decline  zeroes  in  on  the 
factors  which  contribute  to  increasing  costs 
and  explains  why  the  old  yardstick — per 
pupil  cost —  is  no  longer  a  good  indicator  of 


school  budget  needs, 
them: 

*  Increa 


'     mortgage  cos 
school  buildings 
on  20  or  30  year 
•  Inflationary  fac 
'  Loss  of  state  rev 
V    to  declining  enrollment 
•  Lag  between  personnel  redu- 
declining  enrollment 

Look  to  AASA  Members  Wher 
an  Administrative  Job.  They  are  th 
agement  Professionals  Providing  L 
for  Learning. 


"Yeah -these 

Republic  steel  lockers 

can  really  take  a  beating,  so 

you  don't  take  a  beating  on  fixing  them  up." 


'Take  it  from  me,  kids  can  give  lockers 
a  real  beating  even  when  we  don't 
mean  to.  The  handles  break.  Doors 
get  ripped  off  or  kicked  in.  Shelves 
get  torn  out.  If  the  lockers  can't 
hack  it,  the  school  gets  zapped 
with  the  cost  to  fix  'em  or  put  in  new 
ones  Well,  you'll  never  change  us 
kids. ..but  you  could  change  to 
these  Republic  lockers.  Man,  they 
can  take  it.  And,  with  the  bucks  you 
save  you  could  do  somethin'  cool 
. . .  like  start  a  Disco  classr 

Good  advice  about  locker 
problems.  Right  from  the  source. 
Granted  he's  not  valedictorian 
material,  but  he  is  a  good  example 
of  why  cheaper  lockers  don^t  hold 
«i7  ei^e/j  in  the  best  of  schools.  And, 
tfecause  of  that.  Republic  builds  only 


high  qualfty  lockersthat  are  de- 
signed to  last  through  generations 
of  students,  with  less  repairs  and 
fewer  replacements  over  the  years. 

Compare  the  features  that  give 
long-range  performance. 

Strong  heavy-gage  steel. 
Durable  phosphatized  finish  in  20 
colors.  Kick-resislant  handles. 
Continuous  door  stnkes  Rubber 
silencers  riveted  to  the  frame  hooks. 
And  Republic's  unique  positive  self- 
locking  device.  It  all  adds  up  to 
lockers  that  wear  well  through  rough 
student  use.  So  when  it  comes  down 
to  your  bottom  line.  Republic  lockers 
give  you  low  costs ...  not  just  in  the 
beginning,  but  throughout  your 
period  of  ownership. 

Republic  offers  a  luU  se\ec\\on 

fFor  details,  circle  1 1  on  reply  card.) 


of  standard,  expanded  metat, 
IVIONDRIAN"  and  low  decibel  lock- 
ers; a  complete  line  ol  shop  equip- 
ment, storage  cabinets,  and  shelving. 
For  full  information  about  any 
of  these  Republic  products,  write 
or  call  Republtc  Steel  Corporation, 
Industrial  Products  Division.  1038 
Belden  Ave.  N.  E.,  Canton  OH  44705. 


SHELVING 
LOCKERS 
SHOP  EQUIPIMEIfT 

Rcpublicsteel 
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This  oil  well  is  owned 
by  a  school  system 


Also  inside: 
A  special 
Schools  By  Design 
section,  including 
energy  management 
renovation,  and 
architect  selection 


his  toadufr  is  oat 
learn  iron  a  lesson 


A  recent  statfj-w 
revealed  that  the  jf 
school  teachers  "^  n 
while-collar  wort'  >' 
slate's  505  schoi  i  ' 
no-show  teache 
problem  is  grovv      i 

Teachers  hi- 
motivation  with  pi    ' 
that  if  even  a  tiny  p 
been  spent  on  well-L 


>kidy  in  Pennsylvania 
■^'T'entee  rate  for  public 

-  injble  the  rate  for 

-'vral  This  already  costs  the 

I .  $88  million  in  salaries  for 

substitutes  —  and  the 


■     dyel'e  respond  to  poor 

mance  It  seems  clear  to  l 
,  igeof  that  $88  million  had 
.gned  awards  and  incentives 
programs,  there  could  have  been  enormous  savings 
—  /j(7/  o/?/y  in  dollars,  but  In  disrupted  sf udent 


We  know  what  we're  talking  about.  We've 
designed  successful  awards  and  incentives  programs 
for  schools  {and  industries)  across  the  United  States. 
It  you'd  like  to  see  how  we  do  it,  please  call  our 
toll-free  number.  Dial  1-800-233-0283  or 
1-800-233-0284. 

Ask  for  our  highly  informative  brochure,  "Hamilton 
Awards  ...  An  Investment  In  People," 


4f  /-/>A  A-///.  7-0  A/ 


II  Ihe  awaids  a  Hamiiw 
(For  details,  circle  9  on  reply  cord.) 


I,  they'd  know  you  rr. 
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Hugh  Morgan 19    EDUCATION  CAPITALISM:  USE  SCHOOL  ASSETS 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  ^^^^  school  system  probably  has  assets  that  you  should  be  using  to 

Judith  Stachnik  make  money  for  your  taxpayers.  /  Report  by  Dan  Levin 

CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER  21     DALLAS  SCHOOLS  ARE  MAKING  MILLIONS 

Elinor  A.  Basso  A  nonprofit  foundation  is  using  school-owned  property  to  funnel 

PRODUCTION  miiECTOR millions  of  dollars  into  the  Dallas  school  system. 

Laura  E  Baker  30    ADVANCED  PLACEMENT:  A  GOOD  DEAL  FOR  EVERYONE 

Start  Advanced  Placement  and  you'll  improve  your  curriculum  and  be 

EDITORIAL  OFFICES  a  hero  to  college-bound  kids.  /  Story  by  Joan  B.  Grady 

Vtoh^nflt"S"D*C*20007^*  ^^  31     HERE'S  HOW  TO  IMPLEMENT  AN  A.P.  PROGRAM 

(202)337-7666  ^"  Advanced  Placement  program  for  high  schoolers  requires  a  year's 

GENEBAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES  ^°^^^  °^  advance  planning  -  here's  where  (and  when)  to  start. 

IBOOPidTv^  Ave.^^^^^^^^^  32     TEACHER  UNIONS  NEVER  RELINQUISH  POWER 

Glenview.  III.  60025  A  bitter  strike  taught  the  Washington,  D.C..  school  board  that 

(312)724-6720  teachers  don't  giye  up  power  easily.  /  Analysis  by  Joseph  Nocera 

REGIONAL  ADVERTISING  OFFICES  35     FACT-FINDING  PROLONGS  LABOR  DISPUTES 

Chicog*:  Th«  American  School  Boord  Journal.  When  you  and  the  union  are  disagreeing  over  issues  (not  facts), 

1800  Pickwick  Avo..  Glonviow,  III.  60025.  (312)  (jjon't  Call  a  fact  finder.  /  Opinion  by  Myron  Lieberman 

2;?::,'L^'\^''i':;:iJr;^::!i.t::^^.:    36  a  modest  proposal  shoot  troublesome  mds 

Inc..  120  E.  Glonooks  Blvd..  Glondolo,  Coiif.  |f  beating  kids  isn't  enough  to  subdue  the  little  brats,  let's 

91207.  (213)  245-1843.  N«w  YoHt:  Erwin  H.  Bakor  ^^    ^  shooting  them.  /  Swift  solutions  by  Philip  M.  Carlin 

&  Assoc..  20  Evorgroon  Pi..  Eost  Orongo.  NJ.  ^  ^ 

07018  (261) 67339^.  37     EIGHT  STEPS  TO  ENERGY  MANAGEMENT 

Here's  an  energy  management  program  your  own  personnel  can  devise 

and  implement.  /  Advice  from  Larry  W.  Bickle  and  John  Emry 

GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  AUDITORIUMS  AND  POOLS 

Auditoriums  with  revolving  rooms  and  swimming  pools  with  movable 
floors  ensure  students  get  the  most  use  out  of  these  big-ticket  items. 

HIRE  ARCHITECTS  FOR  A  FIXED  FEE,  NOT  A  CUT 

Here's  an  architect  who  tells  boards  they  get  more  for  their  money 
when  they  don't  pay  architects  a  percentage  of  building  costs. 

NEW  DIRECTIONS  IN  SCHOOL  DESIGN 

Three  pages  of  design  ideas  on  energy  conservation,  accommodating  the 
handicapped,  recycling  schools.  /  Sketches  by  C.  William  Brubaker 
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write  us  a  letter 


Address  letters  to:  Editor,  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20007. 

Molding  those  well-rounded  kids 

sir:  As  a  firm  believer  in  the  importance 
of  the  arts  and  physical  education  for 
children,  1  feel  the  article  in  the  March 
issue's  Journal  after  the  fact  section 
[Will  students  fail  'leisure'?]  did  more 
harm  than  good. 

Congratulations  to  the  Maryland 
state  board  of  education  for  recognizing 
the  importance  of  the  arts  and  physical 
education  in  educating  the  whole  child; 
I  cannot  believe  the  board  thinks  the 
only  goal  is  for  leisure  enjoyment,  as  the 
article  suggests.  Surely  the  board  is 
aware  of  the  many  reasons  for  exposure 
to  art,  music,  drama,  dance,  speech, 
movement,  etc.  Sensory  perception  and 
communication  are  basic  tools  for  life- 
time skills.  Experiences  in  seeing,  hear- 
ing, doing,  speaking,  creating,  express- 
ing, concentrating,  self-disciplining,  se- 
quencing, moving,  making  choices,  de- 
veloping attitudes  and  values  all  help 
**mold  well-rounded  kids.** 

1  fear  that  your  staff  may  not  be  con- 
vinced   of    this    importance — because 
there*s  a  lack  of  positive  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  journal  on  this  subject.  And 
as  a  general  suggestion  to  the  journal, 
could  we  see  more  covers  and  articles  on 
success  stories?  The  cover  would  be  a 
wonderful  place  to  feature  the  arts.  We 
don*t  need  bizarre  photographs  criticiz- 
ing teachers  and  programs,  just  to  at- 
tract attention. 
Ruth  Wilson 
School  Board  Member 
Marshalltown,  Iowa 

Pay  students,  too? 

sir:  I  really  enjoyed  Barbara  Parker*s 
article  about  Title  I  money  used  for 
teacher  bonuses  [Should  Title  I  money 
be  used  as  teacher  bonuses?  Apriiy.  I 
have  been  involved  with  Title  1  since 
1965  and  wonder  if  we  might  not  get 
even  more  for  our  Title  I  money  if  the 
children  got  the  bonus.  We  could  use 
Professor  Brown's  proposal,  but  give  50 
percent  of  the  bonus  to  the  students, 
based  on  how  much  they  improved  dur- 
•'ir  f/ie  year  and  paid  in  cash  on  the  last 


day  of  school.  This  might  help  attend- 
ance as  well  as  achievement. 
Jim  McClellan 
Special  Projects  Coordinator 
Winston-Dillard  Public  Schools 
Dillard,  Ore. 

Yes,  reading  is  fundamental 

sir:  We  very  much  appreciate  your  pub- 
lishing Margery  Thompson's  article  on 
Reading  is  Fundamental  [A  federal 
book  program  that  saves  money  and 
works — without  paperwork,  April/.  I 
hope  the  reaction  you  receive  to  this 
publication  matches  the  interest  it  has 
focused  on  our  Inexpensive  Book  Distri- 
bution Program— our  mail  has  been  full 
of  requests  for  information. 
Ruth  Graves 
President 

Reading  is  Fundamental,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.Ci 

The  emperor  is  naked! 

sir:  There  are  few  people,  in  any  time, 
who  are  willing  to  declare  the  emperor's 
nudity  when  everyone  else  is  treating 
him  as  magnificently  clothed.  Thus  it 
was  with  real  pleasure  that  1  read  Super- 
intendent Robert  JewelPs  criticism  of 
overspecialization     in     our     schools 
[Superintendent  says  schools  too  spe- 
cialized. Journal  after  the  fact,  Apriiy. 
His  courage  to  call  a  spade  a  spade 
leaves  me  with  hope  for  our  children. 
Marilyn  L.  Bushendorf 
School  Board  Member 
Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Cooperation  is  the  foundation 

sir:  1  was  pleased  to  see  information 
about  our  successful  vandalism  preven- 
tion program  highlighted  in  the  April 
Journal  after  the  fact  section  [Pay  stu- 
dents not  to  vandalize].  However.  1  be- 
lieve the  headline  and  your  condensa- 
tion may  give  readers  a  distorted  im- 
pression. In  my  opinion,  your  headline 
{Pay  students  not  to  vandalize)  rather 
than  our  title  (* 'Vandalism  Prevention 
Partnership  Pays  Off**)  places  the  em- 
phasis on  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset. 
Cooperation  was  the  foundation  for 
success  and  peer  pressure  was  instru- 
mental in  preventing  vandalism  and/or 
identifying  those  individuals  who  will- 


fully destroyed  school  property.  As  1 
stated  in  the  original  article:  **This  par- 
ticular aspect  of  the  plan  persuaded 
many  young  people  to  take  their  citizen- 
ship responsibilities  more  seriously  than 
they  had  in  the  past.  Students,  after  all, 
would  now  have  a  voice  in  how  'saved' 
money  would  be  spent,  and  they  played 
a  more  active  role  in  protecting  their 
school's  investment.** 

Our  goals  were  to  save  the  district 
money  and  create  a  more  caring  attitude 
within  our  student  body.  Thankfully, 
we  are  now  moving  positively  toward 
the  accomphshment  of  those  aspira- 
tions, whereas  in  the  past  we  were  stag- 
nated in  a  frustrating  dilemma. 
Richard  N.  Suprina 
Principal 
Hauppauge,  N.Y. 

Watch  your  grammar 

sir:  1  found  the  article  on  testing  of 
teachers  and  teacher  applicants  [You 
might  be  able  to  test  teacher  applicants, 
but  no  board  has  ever  been  able  to  test 
working  teachers.  May/  interesting  and 
frightening.  As  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  I  would  like  to  think  my 
colleagues  and  1  are  truly  professional; 
unfortunately  this  is  not  true. 

1  have  one  comment  to  make  about 
Dan  Alexander  and  his  campaign  to  test 
teachers.  If  grammatically  incorrect  let- 
ters written  by  teachers  bother  him  so 
much,  how  does  he  feel  about  his  own 
grammatically  incorrect  statement, 
quoted  in  the  article:  **Two  plus  two  is 
four  no  matter  who  you  ask  the  ques- 
tion of? 
Ann  Wolf 
Counselor 

Holy  Family  High  School 
Lindsay,  Neb. 

Watch  our  grammar,  too 

sir:  1  read  with  interest  the  article  en- 
titled The  story  behind  the  books  you 
didn't  read  last  year  [April],  In  it  you  re- 
fer to  **a  disinterested  public  that  collec- 
tively yawns  whenever  education  issues 
are  discussed.**  Didn't  you  mean  "iz/tin- 
terested*'?  ••£>iyinterested**  means  "un- 
biased.** 

Alfred  R.  Matthews 
Decatur,  Ala. 
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School  fires  are  never  forgotten 


By  Margery  Thompson 

Here's  a  book  that  will  send  you  racing 
to  check  on  the  fire  safety  program  in 
your  schools.  It  is  the  story  of  a  school 
disaster  that  could  have  been  pre- 
vented—and unfortunately  could  strike 
again. 

In  1958,  a  fire  in  Our  Lady  of  the  An- 
gels elementary  school  in  Chicago  killed 
92  children  and  three  teachers.  The  Fire 
That  Will  Not  Die  is  an  account  of  that 
tragedy  and  its  aftermath  as  told  by  one 
of  the  fire's  survivors.  It  also  is  author 
Michele  McBride's  effort  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  horrors  that  maimed  her 
at  age  13,  and  have  made  her  subse- 
quent life  a  painful  physical  and  emo- 
tional journey. 

McBride  recalls  in  vivid  detail  the  af- 
ternoon of  the  fire.  Her  eighth  grade 
class  was  handing  in  assignment  papers 
when  a  boy  went  to  open  the  back  door 
of  the  classroom,  because  the  air  in  the 
room  was  warm.  He  yelled  when  the 
door  knob  scorched  his  hand.  The 
teacher,  wrapping  her  hand  in  her  nun's 
habit,  opened  the  front  door;  smoke 
rolled  in  from  the  second  floor  corridor. 
Moments  later,  children  crowded  to  the 
windows  in  a  vain  effort  to  escape  the 
heat  and  smoke. 

*'What  frightened  me  more  than  the 
fire,"  McBride  remembers,  **was  the 
panic  in  the  room.  Seeing  classmates 
change  into  struggling  monsters  battling 
for  air.  ...  I  expected  someone  to  con- 
trol the  rioting  group." 

Thirteen  minutes  after  the  fire 
started,  the  building  alarm  rang.  The 
alarm  was  not  connected  to  the  fire  de- 
partment alarm  headquarters,  however, 
nor  did  anyone  in  the  school  telephone 
the  fire  department.  In  one  of  the 
book's  more  chilling  comments,  Mc- 
Bride writes:  * 'While  everyone  at  Our 
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The  Fire  That 
Will  Not  Die 

by  Michele  McBride 
246  pp.  Palm  Springs,  Calif, 

E.T.C.  Publications.  $10 

This  book  may  be  purchased 

from  your  local  bookstore 

or  ordered  directly  from 

E.TC.  Publications 

P.O.  Box  1627' A 

Palm  Springs,  Calif.  92262 

(Enclose  check  for  $10.50  with 

direct  orders.) 

Lady  of  the  Angels  knew  how  to  march 
in  a  fire  drill,  few  knew  how  to  report  a 
fire.  .  .  .  Had  the  alarm  system  been 
rung  when  the  fire  was  discovered  it  is 
probable  that  the  second  story  corridor 
of  the  north  wing  would  still  have  been 
passable." 

Even  as  the  building  filled  with 
smoke,  neither  the  children  nor — ap- 
parently— their  teachers,  fully  under- 
stood the  danger.  When  children  began 
to  smash  windows  in  the  classroom  and 
jump  out,  McBride  hung  back  until  she 
was  aflame  and  was  forced  to  jump.  "I 
misjudged  the  danger  of  fire.  I  did  not 
know  how  fast  fire  travels  or  that  hot 
smoke  can  kill,"  she  says.  *'I  thought 
that  walls  were  safeguards  that  neither 
fire  nor  smoke  could  penetrate.  I 
thought  I  could  safely  wait  for  the  fire- 
men to  come." 

A  passerby  finally  telephoned  the 
alarm,  but  when  firemen  arrived  an  iron 
fence  barred  them  from  the  north  wing 
of  the  building  where  students  were 
trapped.  Even  after  the  fence  was  beat- 
en down,  the  fire  ladders  were  too  short 
to  reach  second  floor  windows.  Had 
there  been  a  fire  alarm  box  outside  the 
school  building,  more  equipment  auto- 
matically would  have  been  called  to  the 
scene.  Or  had  automatic  sprinklers  been 
installed  in  the  building,  the  fire  that 
started  in  papers  stored  uivdti  vYvt  s\a[\i- 


well — against  fire  regulations — would 
have  been  extinguished.  Or  had  the 
stairwell  to  the  second  floor  been  en- 
closed, and  a  vent  installed  to  carry  off 
smoke,  the  corridor  would  have  been  a 
clear  exit  for  the  children.  If  there  had 
been  an  alternate  exit,  then  children 
could  have  fled  the  fire.  The  book  is  full 
of  all  the  terrible  "ifs"  and  "might  have 
beens"  that  will  haunt  any  school  per- 
son responsible  for  the  lives  and  safety 
of  children. 

McBride  tells  readers  in  The  Fire  That 
Will  Not  Die  that  she  was  not  to  know 
all  of  these  details  for  years,  and  she  de- 
scribes most  poignantly  her  terrible  need 
to  know  what  happened  on  that  day. 
She  describes  the  conspiracy  of  silence 
surrounding  the  tragedy  and  the  effects 
the  fire  had  on  her  community;  and  she 
talks  about  her  anger — at  being  alive, 
and  suffering,  and  at  the  adults  who 
failed  her  in  the  crisis — and  her  contin- 
uing guilt  because  she  had  survived 
when  others  had  died.  One  sad  example: 
Years  after  the  fire,  McBride  was  on  a 
bus  and  met  the  mother  of  one  of  the 
fire  victims.  When  the  woman  re- 
cognized McBride,  she  lost  control  and 
screamed,  "Why  did  you  live  and  my 
son  die?" 

McBride's  book  is  not  a  denunciation 
of  anyone,  but  instead  is  an  effort  to  di- 
vert her  anger  into  constructive  chan- 
nels. She  describes  her  injuries,  not  to 
fix  blame  or  plead  for  sympathy,  but  to 
make  people— including  board  mem- 
bers and  administrators — understand 
and  be  properly  aware  of  the  dangers  of 
fire.  She  is  an  advocate  for  a  national 
rehabilitation  program,  called  the  Phoe- 
nix program,  to  help  burn  victims  and 
their  families.  And,  in  a  brief,  unemo- 
tional final  chapter  called  '*It  Need  Not 
Have  Happened,"  she  points  out  what 
mistakes  and  oversights  were  made,  so 
that  school  officials  can  make  good  use 
of  the  ter^vhlc.  \RsssSi\:^  ^^^  "^^^^^  ^s^?^R^.'^ 
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Mow  you'll  pay  only  $2,980    .<;C**^^KJib*^T^C^  How  affordable? 

more  to  get  a  diesel -powered  truck    i^fefc^^y^SffW5^^&  Even  if  you  put  no  more 

rather  than  gas.  And  you  could  'SRi^3t^^*tj'j™mKJ   ^^^'^  10,000  miles  a  year  on  an 

have  that  premium  paid  back  in         '5^ii*\JK3p'^F •i^   International '  with  a  9.0  liter 
just  14  months,  if  you  drive  20.000    '^j^^^HBHtS^'A^  ';ngine,your  pay  back  time  takes  as 
miles  per  year.  ^^Il^^^^^^  '^'    '''^'^  ^^  ^-'  f^onthsr 

That  kind  of  truck  economy  ^^^^^P|\y  And  those  are  figures  even 

wasn't  possible  before  we  developed  "^  your  banker  will  love, 

our  new  9.0  liter  diesel.  The  new 9.0 liter  Have  an  International  dealer 

Obviously,  the  excitement  be-       Money-Back  Diesels.        introduce  you  to  a  165  or  180  HP 
hind  this  new  V8  engine  is  that  it's  the  first  9.0  liter  engine. ..standard  on  Cargostar" 

diesel  affordable  for  the  low-mileage  driver.  cabover  and  S-Series  trucks. 
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We  call  them  The  Money-Back  Diesels. 
You  may  call  them  the  most  economical 

eakthrough  in  trucking  since  the  radial  tire. 


J  To  all  approved  buyers.  International 
Harvester  Credit  Corporation  offers 
as  low  as  10%  down  and  up  to  5  yrs. 
.  to  pay  on  medium  duty  diesel  trucks. 
All  finance  sales  must  be  finalized  by 
March  31.1980. 
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wings,  and  man-hour  producti wily  available  witti  tfie 
;ernat>onal  U^A  wilti  9.0  liter/165  HP  V8  diesel  versus  an 
»'-401/2-bbl,  V8.  S2.980  is  tfie  premium  price  of  llie  9.0 
;r  engine  over  tfie  MV-404  gas  eiitiirie.  Fuel  price 
lculatedal7]C  per  gallon  for  diesel, 8N  per  gallon  for  gas. 
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.  .  .  security  systems 

Let's  say  your  school  district  has  in- 
vested money  in  a  security  system  that 
from  all  indications  is  vandalproof; 
there  are  locks  on  all  offices,  class- 
rooms, entrances  and  fire  exits,  and 
only  appropriate  personnel  have  keys. 
The  inside  of  your  schools  are  protected 
against  intruders  at  night  by  an  elec- 
tronic surveillance  and  alarm  system,  and 
you've  contracted  with  a  private  agency 
to  watch  the  premises  and  respond  to 
alarms.  Bars  have  been  installed  on  first 
and  second  floor  windows,  and  you've 
purchased  indoor  and  outdoor  bullet- 
proof lighting  fixtures. 

But  there  may  be  one  major  loophole 
at  the  heart  of  your  security  system:  all 
those  locked  doors,  and  files,  and  cabi- 
nets. In  short,  the  most  basic  element  in 
your  security  system  also  may  be  the 
weakest  one,  because  lock  systems 
quickly  degenerate  for  several  reasons: 
loss  of  control  of  keys  through  person- 
nel changes  and  turnover;  loss,  theft, 
and  unrecorded  and  uncontrolled  du- 
plication of  keys;  and  lack  of  consis- 
tency within  a  system.  (As  new  buildings 
are  added  or  locks  are  replaced,  differ- 
ent makes  of  locks  and  keys  make  con- 
trol more  difficult  to  monitor.) 

Although  sophisticated  electronic  se- 
curity systems  have  gained  in  popular- 
ity— especially  in  urban  areas — security 
industry  representatives  suggest  that  the 
best  security  for  a  majority  of  school 
systems  probably  still  consists  of  locked 
doors  and  a  guard  at  night.  If  locks  are 
relied  on,  they  should  be  used  systemati- 
cally; there  should  be  a  plan  to  ensure 
reasonable  security. 

Before  overhauling  your  present  lock- 
ing system,  however,  ask  manufacturers 
several  questions: 

•  Will  the  company  conduct  a  door- 
to-door  security  inventory  prior  to  mak- 
ing suggestions  tailored  for  the  specific 
needs  of  each  building?  Will  changes  in 

For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the  pre- 
paration of  this  article,  the  journal  is  grate- 
ful to  Bob  Staley  and  George  McCrory  of 
Best  Lock  Corp.  For  more  informa- 
t}an,  p}eBse  check  Security/Fire  Protection 
cw  i/ie  reply  card  facing  page  40. 


your  system  be  extensive — or  can  adap- 
tations be  made  to  the  existing  locks? 

•  What  are  the  preventive  and  control 
maintenance  costs  of  an  individual  sys- 
tem? (Preventive  maintenance  means 
checking  for  secure  door  fit  and  lubri- 
cating locks,  and  is  inexpensive.  But 
control  maintenance,  removing  and  re- 
placing locks  when  security  is  violated, 
can  be  extremely  expensive.) 

«  Does  the  manufacturer  offer  some 
systematic  plan  for  control  of  the  lock 
system? 

Security  experts  say  you  should  look 
for  a  system  that  is  logically  organized, 
easily  monitored,  and  also  provides  low- 
cost  control  maintenance.  Several 
manufacturers  produce  an  interchange- 
able core  lock  based  on  a  master  key 
system  that  offers  unique  advantages. 
Here's  how  it  works: 

When  a  system  is  set  up  (whether  for 
one  school  building  or  all  schools  within 
a  district),  the  combinations  of  lock 
cores  are  fed  into  a  computer  in  se- 
quences that  are  segregated  according  to 
specific  buildings  and  areas.  Designated 
personnel  have  keys  for  general  access, 
and  others  have  keys  for  only  specific 
areas  or  rooms.  Normally  only  one  mas- 
ter key  is  made  that  opens  all  locks  with- 
in a  total  system.  Each  system  is  tailor- 
made:  Sequences  relate  to  departments, 
so  that  a  department  head  may  have  a 
key  opening  all  doors  in  the  department, 
while  a  teacher  would  have  a  key  for 
only  a  specific  classroom. 

A  control  key  (one  per  system)  re- 
moves the  lock  core,  so  that  if  a  key  is 
lost  or  stolen,  within  ten  seconds  the 
core  can  be  removed  and  a  new  com- 
bination core  inserted.  This  does  away 
with  outside  locksmith  charges. 

This  type  of  system  offers  immediate, 
in-house  control  through  key  registering 
and  quick  lock  replacement.  Because 
keys  are  designed  so  that  they  cannot  be 
duplicated  commercially,  you  know 
exactly  how  many  keys  are  in  the  system 
at  a  given  time  and  who  has  them. 

At  a  cost  of  $1,000-$1,5(X),  you  can 
purchase  lock  maintenance  equipment, 
and  maintenance  personnel  can  be 
trained  to  remove  lock  cores,  add  new 
combination  cores,  and  make  appro- 
priate keys.  Additionally,  the  combina- 


tion of  the  cores  of  all  locks — from  door 
locks  to  locker  locks — can  be  integrated 
within  one  central  system.  And  the  lock 
cores  of  one  manufacturer  can  be  in- 
serted in  the  existing  locks  of  other 
manufacturers. 

Finally,  this  master  key  system  offers 
controlled  expansion:  As  new  buildings 
are  added,  locks  can  be  fitted  quickly 
into  the  combination  scheme.  A  manu- 
facturer's computer  can  set  up  an  initial 
system  that  includes  4,000  to  275,000 
different  combinations,  and  master  keys 
can  be  expanded  to  the  millions.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 


Be  alert.  Designed  to  augment  local 
security  measures,  the  Emergency  Team 
Alert  System  enables  schools  to  use  their 
own  personnel  on  a  team  basis  to  stop 
violence  on  campus.  The  emergency  alert 
system  consists  of  an  emergency-alert  tele- 
phone, which  is  usually  installed  in  a 
school's  administrative  office,  and  a  num- 
ber of  tiny,  portable  emergency-alert  re- 
ceivers that  are  carried  by  members  of  the 
school's  emergency  team.  The  team  com- 
prises coaches,  teachers,  administrators,  or 
whoever  else  meets  the  school's  needs. 
When  trouble  breaks  out,  one  merely  lifts 
the  handset  on  the  hot-line  telephone,  and 
all  memt>ers  of  the  emergency  team  are 
warned  of  a  problem  by  a  continuous  tone 
from  their  portable  receivers.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  instructions  on  the  nature  and 
location  of  the  trouble  and  allows  the 
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emergervcv  team  to  converge  quickly  and 
quietly  on  the  trouble  spot.  From  Dukane 
Corp.  St  Charles.  Ill  For deteilt, circle 50 
on  reply  card. 


Radio^ontrolled  tecurily  lyttem  .  .  .  This 
solid  stale  and  wireless  security  system 
can  grow  to  meet  your  security  needs 
Consisting  of  a  base  unit  that  can  detect 
any  break-in.  (he  system  also  can  be 
hooked  up  lo  tire  detectors,  smoke  detec- 
tors, or  a  host  ol  other  optional  acces- 
saries Manufactured  by  Radar  Detection, 
Inc  .  the  security  lyitem  can  distinguish 
between  normal  buildmg  noises,  and  yet 
set  off  alarms  and  lights  when  activated 
by  a  forced  entry  The  unit  runs  on  a  110 
VAC  or  V  D  C.  battery  For  oiore  detaili. 
circle  51  on  reply  card. 


Water  Mnting  alarm  . .  Sm  inches  in 
diameter,  fnsbee  shaped,  and  weighing 
only  ten  ounces,  this  water  tensing  alarm 

emits  a  loud,  high  pitched  alarm  when 
activated  by  water  seeping  beneath  the  de- 
vice Able  to  detect  water  levels  between 


1/64  a 


above 


r,  the  « 


ter  sensing  alarm  is  battery  operated  and 
has  a  solid  state  circuit    Developed  and 
manufactured  by  Dorlen  Products,  the 
alarm  can  sound  for  up  to  24  hours  and 
can  be  easily  heard  throughout  a  Iwo-story 
building   For  more  details,  circle  SI  on  re- 
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15mm  tecurily  camera  .  .  .  Easy  to  install, 
easy  to  load,  and  easy  to  unload,  this  se- 
curity camera  can  be  tied  into  any  alarm 
system  and  is  virtually  silent  in  operation. 
Produced  by  D/B  Cameras,  a  division  of 
American  Electronics.  Inc..  this  camera  of- 
fers a  wide-angle  Icm.  a  continuous  se- 
quence photography,  and  lockable  steel 
housing  to  prevent  tampering  The  film 
cartridge  accepts  S  or  14  feet  of  3Smm  Ko- 
dak 400  Surveillance  Film,  enough  to  re- 
cord any  critical  event,  but  short  enough 
for  processing  anywhere  For  itwrc  delaili, 
circle  53  on  reply  card. 

Wireleu  lecurity  *y*(ein  .      Seaboard 
Electronics  has  developed  a  security  sy- 
stem that  warns  of  burglary,  fire,  toxic 
fumes,  flooding,  and  just  about  anything 
else  you  can  think  of.  One  hundred  per- 
cent solid  state  and  wireless,  the  system 
consists  of  four  components  a  sensing  de- 
vice, a  radio  transmitter,  a  decoder,  and  a 
printer  The  tenting  devicet  range  from  a 
simple  device  that  reacts  to  a  jimmied 
door  or  a  broken  window  to  a  sophisti- 
cated radar  detection  unit  that  can  "see" 
an  entire  room  When  the  sensing  units  de- 
tect an  emergency  or  hazard  they  trigger 
the  transmitter  to  send  a  coded  signal  to  a 
central  location   There  the  message  is  de- 
coded and  processed  by  a  printer  The  re- 
sult IS  a  printout  showing  (he  location  of 
the  trouble,  the  nature  of  the  emergency, 
and  the  exact  tim 
transmitted    for  n 
reply  catd. 


the  fi 
ore  details,  circle  S4  on 


anewi 
inclined  stairlift 

For  straight  AND  curved 
staircases 


Swiss  Invention  now  available 
in  North  America.  Versatile  —  nego 
tiates    most    strai<jht    and   cornered 

Aesthetic  Quiet  and  failsafe  electri- 
cal drive  with  manual  back  up.  Plat 
form  and/or  seat  fold  up  lo  keep 
stairway  free.  Ascends  up  to  three 
storeys  with  inlennediale  stops.  Few 
or  no  building  allcrattons  needed. 
Costs  a  fraction  of  a  convenlkinal 
vertical  elevator. 

Ideal  for  colleges,  schools,  hospitals, 
churches  and  homes.  For  all  people 
with  stairway  problems  carries  you 
in  a  wheelchair  or  on  a  seat  upstairs 
around  comers.  Helps  with  house- 
hold effects  and  freight. 
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A  steam  boiler  with  a  poor  or  non- 
functioning safety  valve  is  a 
potential  bomb... a  threat  to  life 
and  property. 

That's  why  Kewanee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  boilers, 
has  developed  the  Guardian 
Triple-Gard®  safety  valve. 
It's  the  most  fool-proof  device 
ever  developed  for  thisvital  safety 
function.  It  can  protect  against 
excessive  boiler  pressure  in  three 
different  ways.  It's  virtually 
impossible  to  render  all  three 
useless. 

No  other  valve  matches  its  triple- 
safety  feature.  We'd  like  to  send 
you  or  your  consulting  engineer 
more  details.  j 

Write:  Kewanee  -.■• . 

Boiler  Corp., 
16100  Chesterfield 
Village  Parkway, 
Chesterfield,  ^__ 

MO  63017.  3^^J>| 

®  Kewanee 
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the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if  .  .  . 

a  board  member  wanted  to  check 
personnel  files  of  administrators? 

Board  Member  Maggie  Strong  receives  a  call  from  a  citizen  upset  with  the  involun- 
tary transrer  of  a  school  administrator.  Since  she's  going  downtown  anyway.  Strong 
decides  to  look  into  the  matter.  She  arrives  at  the  central  office  at  lunchtime  and 
when  the  secretary  tells  her  the  personnel  director  is  out  to  lunch  with  the  superinten- 
dent. Strong  says:  "Well,  never  mind.  I'll  just  have  a  look  at  those  flics  myself." 
She's  done  this  before.  As  Strong  heads  for  the  personnel  file  cabinet,  the  secretary 
positions  herself  nervously  in  Strong's  path.  "I  can't  let  you  look  at  those  files  any- 
more," she  says.  "My  boss  told  me  only  the  whole  board  or  the  superintendent  could 
give  permission.  I'm  sorry,  but  you'll  have  to  come  back  when  the  superintendent  is 
here." 

At  the  next  board  meeting.  Strong  makes  a  statement.  She  explains  that  ii  has 
been  the  standing  practice  of  some  board  members  to  go  to  the  central  office  to  look 
over  resumes  and  the  results  of  job  interviews.  How  else,  she  asks,  can  a  board  mem- 
ber make  an  informed  decision?  She  also  quotes  the  board's  bylaws,  which  echo  state 
law  in  saying  that  "the  superintendenl  shall  keep  board  members  fully  informed  of 
all  matters  within  their  charge," 

Strong  continues:  "After  my  fruitless  visit  to  the  personnel  office  last  week,  the 
superintendent  called  me  and  rather  rudely  accused  me  of  meddling  in  the  day-to-day 
administration  of  the  school  system.  He  announced  that  he  would  release  those  per- 
sons' credentials  only  with  a  majority  vote  of  the  board.  My  question:  Given  the 
board's  legal  obligation  to  oversee  personnel  matters,  and  given  the  language  of  our 
own  bylaws,  how  can  a  board  member  be  refused  access  to  routine  information  that 
already  is  available  in  the  office,  and  that  is  not  protected  by  any  privacy  laws?" 

The  superintendent  claims  that  the  case  in  question — the  administrator's  trans- 
fer—was not  a  routine  administrative  matter.  He  adds  that  on  several  occasions 
Strong  has  gone  directly  to  his  staff  for  files  and  papers  without  first  informing  him 
or  the  board.  Strong's  actions,  he  says,  upset  the  staff,  and  it  is  his  responsibility  to 
stop  unwarranted  interference  and  maintain  control  over  his  office. 

As  president  of  this  school  board,  what  do  you  do? 

A.  Agree  that  the  superintendent  erred  in  refusing  Strong  access  to  the  files,  and 
direct  him  to  permit  such  reviews  in  the  future. 

B.  Caution  Strong  that  a  board  member,  by  virtue  of  her  position,  does  not  al- 
ways have  unrestricted  access  to  all  district  records.  In  the  future,  these  matters 
should  be  left  to  the  superintendent's  discretion,  and  his  permission  should  t>e 
sought. 

C.  Allow  Strong  to  review  the  file  this  lime,  because  no  confidential  records  are 
involved.  But  suggest  that  the  bylaws  be  amended  to  include  impartial,  fair  proce- 
dures by  which  a  board  member  can  request  information  or  challenge  administrative 
decisions. 

D.  Reprimand  Strong  for  acting  on  her  own  without  board  authorization,  and 
bullying  the  office  staff. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PACE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 
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ELIMINATES  STAIRS  AS     i\ 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  BARRIER 


ELIMINATES  STAIRS  AS 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  BARRIER 

Don't  let  stairways  create  a  barrier  for  har>dlcapped  students.  PORCH-LIFT,  a  vertical 
wheelchair  lifting  platform,  now  offers  you  a  simple,  economical  solution.  PORCH- 
LIFT  is  ideal  tor  overcoming  inside  or  outside  stairs  and  is  much  less  expensive  than 
long,  awkward  ramps.  The  unit  uses  a  minimum  of  space,  has  key  operated  "Call-Send" 
controls  and  is  available  to  tit  varying  heights.  All  drive  mechanisms  are  completely 
enclosed  in  a  weatherproot  housing.  PORCH-LIFT  units  are  stripped  ready  for 
installation.  Send  for  a  free  brochure. 
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AMERICAN  STAIR-GLIDE  CORPORATION 

4001  E.  138TH  STREET,  ORANDVIEW,  MISSOURI  M030 

(816)  763-3100 


THE  EXECUTIVE 
EDUCATOR 


Here's  whai  you  can  count  on  wlien  you 
become  a  subscriber: 

■  Concise  reports  on  meeiings  and  semi- 
nars you'd  beneru  from  aiiending .  .  . 

•  Inside  dope  on  your  colleagues  .  .  . 

•  Hard-hitting  articles  on  topics  ranging 
from  administrator  unions  to  athletics, 
from  proposals  to  "perks,"  from  salaries 
to  stress .  .  . 

■  Crisp  briefings  on  fiscal  management, 
funding  and  grant  opportunities,  labor 
relations,  management  case  histories,  job 
listings.  .  . 


It*s  Here!  The  One  Magazine  That's  Written 
Exclusively  For  Key  Education  Administrators 

It's  the  success -oriented  monthly  magazine  that  gives  school  executives  the  infor- 
mation they  need  to  prosper  —  intellectually  and  financially.  It's  the  only 
magazine  that  zeros  in  on  subjects  that  arc  unique  to  the  school  executive. 
Subscription  Price;  $36  forl2  monthly  issues  oFThe  Executive  Educator. 

SEND  TO: 
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CITY.  STATE,  ZIP  . 
D  Bill  me 


D  Payment  enclosed 


WORLD  HAIR  DRYERS 

From  wet  to  dry 
in  three  minutes 


World  Hair  Dryers  with  2,300 
watts  of  power  to  speed  students 
on  their  way.  Ideal  for  shower 
rooms  In  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. Dries  thoroughly  to  pro- 
tect against  head  colds.  Great  for 
today's  long  hairstyles. 

Choose    from    31    decorator 

colors,   or   specify   custom-mix 

colors.    Recessed    or    surface 

mounted  models  available. 

NO  ASBESTOS 


FIRST  CLASS 
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Grandview,  Mo.  64030 


Wheelchair  Lift 
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Here's  what  you  can  count  on  when  you 
become  a  subscriber: 

•  Concise  reports  on  meetings  and  semi- 
nars you'd  benefit  from  attending .  .  . 

•  Inside  dope  on  your  colleagues  .  .  . 

•  Hard-hitting  articles  on  topics  ranging 
from  administrator  unions  to  athletics, 
from  proposals  to  '*perks/'  from  salaries 
to  stress.  .  . 

•  Crisp  briefings  on  fiscal  management, 
funding  and  grant  opportunities,  labor 
relations,  management  case  histories,  job 
listings .  .  . 
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5700  McDermott  Drive 
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WORLD  HAIR  DRYERS 
From  wet  to  dry 
in  three  minutes 

World  Hair  Dryers  with  2,300 
watts  of  power  to  speed  students 
on  their  way.  Ideal  for  shower 
rooms  in  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. Dries  thoroughly  to  pro- 
tect against  head  colds.  Great  for 
today's  long  hairstyles. 

Choose    from    31    decorator 
colors,   or  specify  custom-mix 
colors.    Recessed    or    surface 
mounted  models  available. 
NO  ASBESTOS 
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School  finance  reform  fails,  says  Rand 


In  a  recently  published  report  on  school 
finance  rerorm,  Ihe  Rand  Corporation 
declared  thai  attempts  at  devising  an 
equitable  means  of  statewide  school  fi- 
nance have  failed,  and  that  no  successes 
are  expected  in  the  near  future. 

School  finance  reform  became  a  na- 
tional topic  in  1971  after  the  Serrano 
decision.  In  this  landmark  case,  the 
California  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the 
existing  state  system  of  school  finance 
was  discriminatory  and  that  il  violated 
the  constitutional  rights  of  students  in 
poor  school  systems.  The  culprit,  the 
court  claimed,  was  California's  heavy 
reliance  on  local  property  taxes  to  fi- 
nance the  public  schools.  Because  prop- 
erty wealth  varied  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, revenue  to  support  public  schools 
also  varied.  Result;  Property-rich  dis- 
tricts would  provide  better  schools  than 
poor  districts,  which  could  not  properly 
finance  their  schools.  As  far  as  the  court 
was  concerned,  there  was  a  clear  and 
present  need  for  a  more  equitable  means 
of  financing  public  education. 

The  point  was  well  taken.  Within  a 
few  years,  52  similar  actions  were  filed 
in  the  courts  of  31  states  in  an  effort  to 
reform  public  school  funding.  Soon, 
nearly  half  the  states  in  the  nation  had 
restructured  their  school  finance  sys- 
tems in  hopes  of  attaining  equity.  But 
now  comes  the  Rand  Corporation  re- 
port claiming  the  aiiempis  at  school 
finance  reform  have  failed.  The  report, 
which  delves  into  the  finance  reforms  of 
five  states— California,  New  Mexico, 
Florida,  Kansas,  and  Michigan— con- 
cludes that  the  reforms  "have  not 
dramatically  reversed,  or  even  shifted, 
ihe  relationships  that  gave  rise  to  the  re- 


form efforts." 
Why  the  failure?  The  report  cites  ii 


First,  the  reforms  in  these  states  were 
compromises  among  diverse  and  con- 
fiicting  goals.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate over  reform,  two  competing  con- 
cepts of  equity  arose:  equalization  and 
fiscal  neutrality.  Equalization  was  in- 
tended to  even  up  the  distribution  of 
per -pupil  spending  from  school  system 
to  school  system  throughout  a  state. 
This  concept  required  the  direct  inter- 
vention of  the  state  into  the  spending 
decisions  of  local  systems.  Fiscal  neu- 
trality, on  the  other  hand,  was  less  am- 
bitious. It  merely  aimed  to  ensure  that 
all  districts  had  equal  access  to  educa- 
tional funds,  with  local  boards  still 
making  all  the  budgetary  decisions.  As 
the  Rand  report  notes,  state  finance  re- 
forms were  a  compromise  between  the 
two  concepts,  which  are  contradictory. 
Equalization  of  per  pupil  spending  re- 
quires the  state  to  assume  many  of  the 
local  spending  decisions  traditionally 
belonging  to  school  boards.  And  the 
report  says  any  attempt  to  allow  local 
districts  to  lake  part  in  this  decision- 
making chore  rules  out  equalization. 

Rand  also  points  out  a  political  con- 
fiict  inherent  in  any  equity  plan.  The 
legislatures  of  the  states  investigated 
showed  a  reluctance  to  take  money 
away  from  the  high-spending  districts 
and  transfer  it  to  the  low-spending  sys- 
tems. Thus  the  states  took  to  leveUng 
up,  or  leaving  the  high-spending  dis- 
tricts alone  while  pumping  money  into 
the  low-spending  school  systems  in  ef- 
forts to  bring  them  up  to  par.  But  the  re- 
port says  the  extra  money  going  into  the 


low-spending  districts  did  not  find  its 
way  into  instructional  activities.  In- 
stead, the  money  was  going  for  such 
things  as  maintenance,  equipment,  and 
building  improvements.  The  report 
claims  that  the  gap  in  instructional  ex- 
penditures between  rich  and  poor  dis- 
tricts was  unchanged  by  the  reforms.  As 
the  report  says:  "The  slates  dissipated 
much  of  the  additional  resources  they 
have  put  into  their  reform  efforts." 

Add-ons  and  adjustments  that  be- 
came part  of  the  reform  laws  were  cited 
as  (he  reason  for  equilization's  failure. 
The  reluctance  of  the  slate  legislatures 
to  lake  from  the  rich  and  give  to  the 
poor,  and  the  peculiarities  of  each 
state's  financing  procedures,  opened  fi- 
nance reform  formulas  to  a  plethora  of 
amendments.  In  effect,  these  extras  pro- 
tected the  revenue  sources  of  the  high- 
spending  districts.  Result:  El  became 
possible  for  a  state  to  adopt  an 
ostensibly  equitable  school  finance  plan 
that  in  reality  changed  little. 

The  Rand  report  is  not  entirely  pessi- 
mistic, however,  and  does  note  that  the 
reforms  achieved  some  success.  For  ex- 
ample, the  reforms  substantially 
loosened  the  ties  between  school  reve- 
nues and  the  size  of  Ihe  local  properly 
lax  base.  The  reforms  also  equalized 
somewhat  the  local  property  tax  rates  of 
the  stales'  school  districts,  and  the 
"leveling-up"  of  the  low-spending  dis- 
tricts brought  many  school  systems  an 
increase  in  state  aid.  But  when  judged 
against  the  ills  that  prompted 
ihem— disparity  of  revenues  among 
districts,  and  disparity  in  instructional 
expenditures— the  report  finds  that  the 
reforms  have  reformed  little. 
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Teachers  as  board  members:  In  the  mold 


Teachers  who  win  seats  on  boards  of  ed- 
ucation often  find  themselves  the  targets 
of  suspicion  and  mistrust  from  other 
board  members.  In  at  least  two  northern 
States,  for  example,  the  sute  school 
boards  assodatioiu  have  backed  legisla- 
tion that  would  prohibit  teachers  from 
being  elected  or  appointed  to  serve  on 
school  boards.  The  problem:  Some  edu- 
cation officials  believe  that  the  profes- 
sional sdf4nterest  of  teachers  disqualifies 
them  from  taking  part  as  board  mem- 
bers in  activities  such  as  negotiations, 
grievance  procedures  or  making  deci- 
sions about  teacher  salary  and  benefit 
schedules.  But  according  to  Steven 
Cole,  a  high  school  principal  in  New 
York,  these  suspicions  may  be  un- 
founded because  teachers  who  serve  as 
school  board  members  aren't  all  that 
much  different  from  board  members 
who  earn  livings  in  other  ways. 

Cole  completed  a  survey  of  school 
board  members  in  New  Jersey  in  an  at- 


tempt to  discover  two  things:  how 
teacher  board  members  and  nonteacher 
board  members  and  superintendents 
agree  on  expectations  of  the  role  of 
board  member;  and  differences  in  effec- 
tiveness—when measured  by  a  superin- 
tendent— of  teacher  board  members. 

Cole  found  that  in  New  Jersey,  at 
least,  "there  was  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  consensus  between 
teacher  board  members  and  superin- 
tendents, and  nonteacher  board  mem- 
bers and  superintendents  on  the  proper 
role  of  a  board  member. "  Cole  says  this 
finding  may  help  debunk  the  myth  that 
teachers  who  serve  as  board  members 
will,  by  virtue  of  training  and  expe- 
rience, want  to  become  involved  in  the 
technical  decisions  that  are  the  sole  pro- 
vince of  the  superintendent. 

In  answer  to  the  second  question  con- 
cerning effectiveness  of  board  members. 
Cole  says  that  the  superintendents  sur- 
veyed claim  there  is  no  significant  dif- 


ference in  performance  effectiveness  b 
Iween  teacher  and  nonteacher  boat 
members. 

In  addition,  the  survey  turned  up  oi 
surprise:  According  to  Cole,  not  on 
are  teacher  board  members  tmd  noi 
teacher  board  members  alike  on  job  e: 
pcctations  and  performance,  but  " 
was  found  that  nonteacher  board  men 
bers  were  more  like  teacher  board  men 
bers  than  they  were  like  their  superii 
tendents  in  th«r  preferences  for  duti< 
and  responsibilities  relating  to  tl 
school  board  member  role." 

Cole  concludes:  "Debates  regardii 
the  relative  merits  of  having  a  teach< 
serve  on  a  local  school  board  will  coi 
linue.  We  may  hope,  however,  th. 
those  who  discuss  the  subject  will  rea< 
a  point  in  their  arguments  where  thi 
will  look  beyond  the  stereotypical  cha 
acteristics  for  successful  board  membe 
ship  and  focus,  instead,  on  the  merits  < 
the  individual  board  members." 
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Union  leaders  become  angry  pen  pals 


The  recent  scuffle  over  the  proposed 
separate  cabinet -level  department 
education  provoked  an  exchange  ol 
what  the  American  Federation  ol 
Teachers  (a.f.t.)  called  "poison  pen  let- 
ters" between  National  Education  AS' 
sociation  (n.e.a.)  President  John  Ryor 
and  A.F.T.  President  Albert  Shanker. 

Ryor  fired  the  first  salvo;  here  are  ex- 
cerpts from  his  letter: 

"...  Your  recent  decision  to  ally 
A.F.T.  and  A.F.L.-c.i.o,  with  hard-core 
anliemploye  organizations  like  the 
Public  Service  Research  Council 
(f.s.r.c.)  and  the  National  Association 
of  Professional  Educators  (nape)  con- 
stitutes nothing  less  than  a  betrayal  of 
the  entire  union  movement  in  the  United 
States. 

"n.e.a.  was  dismayed  when  you 
chose  to  align  yourself  and  a.f.t., 
A.F.L.-c.i.o.  with  the  father  of  tuition- 
tax  credit  legislation,  Senator  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  and  with  the  Senator 
S.l.  Hayakawa,  who  has  openly  ex- 
pressed his  desire  to  cut  all  federal  fund- 
ing to  the  nation's  public  schools.  We 


were  disturbed  by  the  misleading  and 
distorted  information  on  the  issue  of  a 
cabinet-level  department  of  education  in 
your  weekly  column  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

"But  this  latest  maneuver— alliance 
with  those  spearheading  efforts  to  de- 
prive public  employes  of  the  right  to  col- 
lective bargaining— goes  beyond  the 
perimeters  of  reputable  dissent  and  con- 
stitutes a  sellout  of  those  you  claim  to 
represent. .  .  . 

"It  is  beyond  comprehension  that  you 
would  willfully  choose  to  associate 
A.F.T.  and  A.F.L.-C.I.O.  with  organiza- 
tions who  arc  determined  to  deprive  our 
members  of  the  most  basic  rights  of  rep- 
resentation, merely  in  an  attempt  to  win 
a  victory  over  the  National  Education 
Association.  There  can  be  no  justifica- 
tion for  such  behavior.  1  commend  to 
your  attention  Matthew  16:25-26:  'For 
what  a  man  profit  if  he  shall  gain  the 
wholeworld  and  lose  his  own  soul?'  " 

Shanker  quickly  defended  the  a.f.t. 's 
stand;  this  is  part  of  what  he  said: 

".  .  .  You  offer  nothing  more  than  a 


Ll 


"This  is  the  first  time  a  graduating  class  has  dedicated 
/^eir yearbook  to  the  cafeteria  manager." 
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transparent  publicity  stunt — a  last  gasp 
effort  to  gain  a  little  attention  at  a  time 
when  your  bill  is  losing  some  of  its  sup- 
port. 

"Your  letter  and  the  smears  it  con- 
tains are  so  absurd  that  they  hardly 
merit  a  reply,  but  for  the  sake  of  a  few 
who  might  have  been  confused  by  you. 

"1  was  amused  when  you  called  my 
actions  'nothing  less  than  a  betrayal  of 
the  entire  labor  movement.'  This  is  the 
first  evidence  I've  ever  seen  of  your  con- 
cern with  the  labor  movement.  For  over 
two  decades  the  n.e.a.  worked  hard  to 
hide  the  fact  that  it  was  a  labor  union. 
The  antiunion  literature  n.e.a.  cir- 
culated in  collective  bargaining  cam- 
paigns is  as  vitriolic  as  that  of  the  Right- 
to-Work  Committee.  And,  if  you're  so 
concerned  that  the  labor  movement  not 
be  betrayed,  how  can  you  justify 
keeping  1  'A  million  American  em- 
ployes out  of  that  very  movement? 
And  didn't  you  break  off  merger  talks 
with  the  A.F.T.  largely  because  the  ques- 
tion of  affiliating  with  the  labor  move- 
ment was  a  nonnegotiable  issue? 

"There  will  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  any  reasonable  person  as  to  which 
one  of  us  in  involved  in  'a  betrayal  of 
the  entire  union  movement  in  the  United 
States.' 

"Your  second  point  is  that  the  a.f.t. 
and  A.F.L.-c.t.o.  chose  lo  align  ourselves 
with  two  senators  who  supported  tuition 
tax  credits.  But  what  about  the  n.e.a. 
on  this  score?  If  we  are  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  guilt  by  association,  the 
n.e.a.  must  tell  us  why  it  has  allied  itself 
on  the  separate  education  department 
issue  with  individuals  and  organizations 
who  oppose  public  employe  collective 
bargaining,  are  against  civil  rights,  and 
would  destroy  public  schools  through 
tuition  tax  credits. 

"Since  you  want  to  play  this  game. 
you  should  notice  that  you  are  in  bed 
with  such  strong  supporters  of  the  edu- 
cation department  as  Strom  Thurmond, 
who  once  ran  for  President  of  the 
United  Slates  because  the  Democratic 
Party  adopted  a  civil  rights  plank;  Orrin 
Hatch,  leader  in  the  filibuster  against  la- 
bor law  reform;  Senators  Packwood 
and  Ribicoff  who  arc  coauthors  of  the 
Packwood-Moynihan-Ribicoff  tuition 
lax  credit  bill;  and  Jake  Garn,  leading 
fighter  for  repeat  of  the  Davis-Bacon 

"Another  n.e.a.  ally  on  this  issue  is 
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the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion—a major  opponent  of  collective 
bargaining  for  teachers.  Needless  to  say, 
1  could  go  on. 

"AH  who  are  aaive  in  politics  will  un- 
derstand that  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween groups  you  choose  to  work  with 
on  the  one  hand,  and  those  with  which 
you  find  yourself  on  the  same  side,  on 
the  other. .  .  . 


"There  is  nothing  wrong  with  being 
on  the  same  side  of  the  separate  edu- 
cation department  issue  with  these 
groups  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  is- 
sue that  relates  to  unionism  or  collective 
bargaining  for  teachers.  Besides  it's  al- 
ways a  good  idea  to  look  in  your  own 
bed  before  criticizing  other  people's 
bedfellows. 

"Perhapsyoushould  take  heed  of  the 


words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah,  Chapter 
38,  Verse  1 ,  and  'Set  thy  house  in  order' 
before  taking  any  more  pot  shots  at  the 

A.F.T." 

Shanker  ended  his  letter  with  a  post- 
script that  just  might  be  tinged  with  sar- 
casm: "John,  I  hope  one  good  thing 
will  happen  from  this  fight  with  me  is 
that  it  will  help  you  with  your  reelection 
as  prcsidem  of  n.e.a."  It  didn't. 


Handicapped  hurt  most  by  gas  shortage 


Gasoline  is  in  short  supply,  and  next 
year  will  be  "the  most  difficult  year,  a 
terrible  year"  for  student  transporta- 
tion, predicts  Billie  Reynolds,  executive 
director  of  the  National  School  Trans- 
portation Association  (n.s.t.a.).  As  this 
past  school  year  ended,  school  bus  con- 
tractors in  California.  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey  faced  serious  fuel  shortages, 
and  Reynolds  says  school  bus  com- 
panies in  other  states  also  experienced 
problems  obtaining  fuel.  Because  gas 
stations  received  an  average  of  only  85 
percent  of  their  usual  allocation,  they 
passed  on  to  their  first  priority  cus- 


tomers—including   school    bus    com- 
panies— 15  percent  less  gas  than  usual. 

School  bus  contraaors  arc  looking 
elsewhere  to  find  the  missing  fuel.  Ac- 
cording to  Reynolds,  contractors  in 
some  areas  are  looking  to  the  state  set- 
aside  programs— the  states'  gas  reserve 
programs  for  emergency  vehicles.  In 
other  areas  they're  cutting  back  the 
number  of  operating  buses— one  Cali- 
fornia contractor  is  running  9  of  his  18 
buses;  another  with  a  20-bus  fleet  sim- 
ply is  nol  running  at  all.  And  all  over  the 
U.S.,  contractors  are  waiting,  with  the 
rest  of  us,  at  the  pumps. 


"Special  education  suffers  the  most," 
Reynolds  adds,  "because  the  smaller 
buses  often  must  travel  through  several 
school  districts  to  gather  students." 
Reynolds  estimates  that  in  June  at  least 
four  school  days  for  handicapped  pupils 
were  lost  in  several  districts  because 
smaller  buses  had  to  spend  time  waiting 
at  the  pumps. 

And  next  year?  In  California,  plans 
are  being  developed  to  cut  back  on 
school  bus  use  by  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum distance  a  student  must  walk  to 
school:  from  1.5  to  2.5  miles.  This  is 
hardly  an  ideal  situation,  and  Reynolds 
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anticipaies  problems:  "The  kids  will 
ride  iheir  bikes  and  walk  to  school,  and 
[hat's  more  dangerous.  Or  parents  will 
drive  kids  to  school,  and  that  will  use 
more  fuel  than  the  buses." 

School  bus  companies  are  actively 
seeking  ways  to  cut  their  fuel  consump- 
tion. "But  after  the  1973-74  crunch, 
they  have  already  reduced  use  by  10  per- 
cent," Reynolds  laments.  The  irony  is 
that  allocation  is  based  on  use,  so  that 
those  companies  that  have  conserved 
fuel  are  now  being  penalized  the  most. 

"More  contractors  want  to  switch  to 
diesel,"  Reynolds  notes,  "but  they  want 


the  assurance  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment that  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  won't  get  after  them  for  vio- 
lating air  and  noise  pollution  standards. 
And  in  some  states  so  many  vehicles  are 
being  convened  to  burn  propane  fuel 
that  manufacturers  are  having  a  diffi- 
cult time  keeping  up  with  demand.  The 
Department  of  Energy  has  a  contract 
with  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  to  develop  long-range 
transportation  plans  using  15  to  20  per- 
cent less  fuel,  but  that  won't  get  chil- 
dren to  school  in  September  or  during 
the  winter  months,"  she  adds. 


Reynolds's  n.5.t.a.,  which  represents 
40  percent  of  school  bus  contractors  na- 
tionwide, recommends  that  school 
boards  prohibit  high  school  students 
from  driving  to  school  unless  they  are  in 
a  mandatory  work  program.  The 
N.s.T.A.  estimates  that  this  extra  fuel 
would  keep  many  communities  from  be- 
ing short  on  gas. 

Reynolds  adds:  "In  the  meantime, 
school  boards  in  the  snowbett  may  have 
to  consider  closing  schools  for  a  six- 
week  hiatus  in  the  winter,  as  they  do  in 
one  Oregon  community,  and  then  stay- 
ing open  part  of  the  summer." 


Should  schools  pay  for  good  grades? 


The  New  York  Stale  Board  of  Regents 
has  proposed  a  tough  competency  lest 
(meaning  one  that  probably  would  show 
many  twelfth  graders  unable  to  read, 
write  or  compute  at  twelfth  grade  level) 
that  seniors  must  pass  before  they  get 
iheir  diploma.  Educators  figure  about 
10  percent  of  New  York  City's  students 
will  fail  the  examination  when  it  is 


finally  instituted  in  1981;  most  agree 
that  number  is  unacceptably  high. 

Richard  N.  Hughes,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  wpix  television  in  New  York, 
would  like  to  use  this  regrettable  situa- 
tion as  an  opportunity  for  education 
research— lo  find  oui  if  ii  is  students  or 
teachers  who  lack  the  necessary  moti- 
vation.  "Let  the  board  of  education 
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choose  20  classes  of  30  students  each  in 
various  parts  of  the  city  to  give  a  fair 
socioeconomic  picture  of  the  school  sys- 
tem as  a  whole,"  writes  Hughes  in  a 
New  York  Times  opinion  column, 
which  was  adapted  from  a  wpdc 
editorial.  "In  10  of  the  classes,  each 
student  would  be  offered  a  cash  pay- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  term  of  SlOO  for  a 
'C  grade,  $300  for  a  'B'  and  SSOO  for 
an  'A.'  The  prospect  of  getting  SSOO  at 
the  end  of  the  term  should  take  care  of 
student  motivation,"  posits  Hughes. 

"In  the  other  10  classes,  the  students 
would  be  given  no  cash  incentive  and, 
unbeknownst  to  students,  the  teachers 
would  be  awarded  a  cash  bonus  of 
$2,000  for  a  class  average  of  10  percent 
higher  than  the  control  group,  S3, 500 
for  an  average  20  percent  higher,  and 
$6,000  if  the  class  performed  at  a  level 
35  percent  above  the  control  group." 

Hughes  adds:  "In  all  cases,  testing  at 
the  end  of  the  term  would  be  admin- 
istered by  the  board  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of  the  examination  and  the  stu- 
dents' achievement." 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Hughes 
is  that  his  heart  is  in  the  right  place.  His 
concern  is  that  10  percent  of  New  York 
City's  seniors  will  not  be  graduated  or 
will  be  given  "Jim  Crow  diplomas"  that 
simply  signify  they  attended  school  for 
twelve  years.  As  Hughes  says:  "That  is 
simply  loo  large  a  problem  to  ignore." 
Fine,  but  what  would  his  experiment 
prove?  That  students  lack  motivation? 
That  teachers  lack  motivation?  That 
they  both  lack  it  but  will  acquire  it  if  the 
money's  right?  And  if  those  questions 
are  answered,  what  does  a  school  of- 
ficial do  with  that  information  once  the 
reporters  are  gone  and  an  "A"  is  no 
longer  worth  S5007 


ff  or  details,  circle  1 7  on  reply  aird.) 
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A  special  announcement  to  our  readets 


The  things 

a  school  board  member 

really  needs  to  know 


IF  YOU'RE  a  school  board  mem- 
ber (or  an  administrator)  and  you 
want  in-depth  (really  in-depth)  help  in 
learning  about  any  of  these  five  crucial 
topics— 

1.  How  To  Set  Up  a  True  "Basics" 
Curriculum  in  Your  School  District; 

2.  How  To  Understand,  Use  and 
C/irj/ige  a  School  District  Budget; 

3.  How  To  Evaluate  Your  Adminis- 
trative Staff  (and  Build  a  Better  Work- 
ing Relationship  With  Your  School 
Superintendent); 

4.  How  To  Build  and  Maintain  a  Suc- 
cessful School  Public  Relations  Pro- 
gram; and 

5.  How  Reading  Is  Taught  in 
Schools,  How  It  Should  Be  Taught,  and 
All  the  Things  a  Board  Member  Ought 
to  Know  About  It 

— then  plan  now  to  be  in  New  Or- 
leans, November  15-18,  for  the  1979 
Educational  Conference  of  The  Ameri- 
can School  Board  journal. 

Not  the  usual  series  of  unconnected 
short  meetings,  these  are  carefully  con- 
structed workshops — each  with  IVi 
solid  hours  of  educational  experience 
over  a  2'/2-day  period,  and  you  may 
select  any  two — that  incorporate  a 
variety  of  instructional  techniques  de- 
signed to  help  a  school  board  member 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
topic  and  to  equip  him  or  her  with  the 
skills  to  put  that  knowledge  to  work 
back  home.*  With  specifically  de- 
veloped approaches— worksheets,  simu- 
lations, case  analyses  and  more — an  ex- 
pert faculty  team  will  lead  you  into  the 
subject  matter.  At  each  workshop 
course  youMl  also  receive  a  free  note- 
book of  learning  materials  developed  by 
the  faculty — charts,  diagrams,  exer- 
cises, journal  articles,  and  other  re- 
source materials.  In  addition  to  new 
ideas  and  skills,  you  will  take  back 
tangible  resources  to  be  shared  with 
your  fellow  board  members,  adminis- 


•A  complete  registration  brochure  appears  in  this  issue  of 
the  JoiRNAL.  on  pages  23  through  28. 


trators,  and  others  back  home.  And  free 
follow-up  consultation  (through  mid- 
January  1980)  will  be  available  to  you  as 
a  workshop  participant.  This  means 
that  for  the  workshops  you  select,  you 
may  call  on  the  faculty  for  assistance  or 
reaction  to  a  problem  or  concern  related 
to  the  workshop  topics.  That's  right: 
The  JOURNAL  will  work  with  you  even 
beyond  the  conference  itself— helping 
you  to  develop  your  ideas  and  plans  of 
action  further  by  enabling  you  to  tap  the 
expertise  of  our  faculty — free  of 
charge — during  the  weeks  immediately 
following  the  New  Orleans  conference. 

What  can  you  expect  at  the  journal's 
1979  conference,  November  15-18,  in 
New  Orleans?  Here  are  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  five  workshop  courses 
(choose  any  two)  and  a  listing  of  the 
outstanding  faculty  for  each: 

1.  How  To  Set  Up  a  True  ''Basics'* 
Cnrricnluni  in  Your  Sciiooi  District  (7  Vi 
hours  over  2Vi  days).  In  this  workshop 
you'll  construct  three  things:  (1)  a  work- 
ing definition  of  * 'basic  education" — no 
easy  task,  considering  the  multitude  of 
"definitions"  and  interpretations  that 
abound  today;  (2)  a  specific  set  of 
academic  expectation^  that  your  school 
board  should  associate  with  each  of  the 
disciplines  in  the  "basic"  curriculum, 
and  (3)  a  series  of  ways  for  your  board 
to  set  up  a  true  "basics"  curriculum  in 
your  schools,  including  such  matters  as 
promotional  standards,  early  diagnosis 
of  learning  disabilities,  inservice  train- 
ing for  your  teachers,  advanced  place- 
ment opportunities  for  gifted  and 
talented  students,  administrative  sup- 
port of  the  basics  approach,  and  K-12 
curriculum  design.  Graliain  Down, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education,  and  Elsie  Hariey,  a 
well-known  associate  su()erintendent  for 
instruction,  are  the  faculty  team  for  this 
workshop.  Each  is  an  outstanding  au- 
thority in  both  the  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical aspects  of  basics  education. 

2.  How  To  Understand,  Use  and 
CHANGE  a  Scliooi  District  Budget  (7  Vi 
hours  ONtx  IVi  to^^.  ^o\>k\xv%>\xv^^ 
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Although  slitl  only  an  architect's  model.  Eastern  Gateway  will  pierce  the  Dallas  skyline  with  new  headquarters  for 
school  officials,  hotel  rooms  for  tourists,  retail  and  office  space  for  business,  and  possibly  a  magnet  school. 


throughoul  the  stale,  indeed  across  the 
coutiiry,  sold  or  otherwise  relinquished 
all  of  their  Section  16  land.  Mobile 
board  members  over  the  last  century 
have  maintained  a  firm  grip  on  their 
prized  properly.  Today,  the  school  sys- 
tem has  23,000  acres  of  prime  timber- 
land.  Actually,  the  state  owns  the  land, 
but  the  schools  went  to  court  in  1945 
and  won  a  ruling  that  gave  them  the 
right  to  "direct,  manage,  and  control" 
all  Section  16  land.  That  decision 
enabled  the  Mobile  schools  to  turn  Iheir 
property  into  a  gold  mine. 

Well,  not  quite.  Oil  wells,  yes,  but  no 
gold.  According  to  Dr.  Norman  Berger, 
chairman  of  the  school  board's  Lands 
Committee,  the  schools  lease  four  oil 
welts  to  the  Getty  Oil  Corp.  and  receive 
approximately  $50,000  per  month  from 
the  lease  arrangement  and  from  royal- 
ties on  the  oil  itself.  Although  the 
schools  have  nothing  lo  do  with  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  the  oil  wells, 
school  officials  have  retained  a  re- 
spected oil  industry  consultant.  "Things 
are  happening  so  fast  in  the  oil  indus- 
/'y.  "  s^ys  Michae)  Rogers,  director  of 


land  management  for  the  Mobile 
schools,  "that  without  our  consultants 
we'd  be  babes  in  the  woods." 

But  when  it  comes  to  managing  the 
schools'  timber,  the  babe  in  Ihe  woods  is 
king  of  the  forest.  Rogers  is  a  profes- 
sional forester — one  of  two  the  schools 
employ— and  he  supervises  Ihe  growing, 
harvesting,  and  sale  of  Ihe  schools' 
timber.  Several  paper  companies  have 
offered  to  assume  the  management  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  land  and  give  the 
school  system  royalties  on  Ihe  limber, 
but  Rogers  sniffs  at  the  idea.  "None  of 
those  proposals  would  net  us  what  we're 
getting  now,"  he  says  bluntly.  "We 
think  our  forest  management  is  better 
than  theirs  anyway. " 

Rogers  and  Board  Member  Berger  are 
conscious  that  Ihe  Mobile  school  board 
is  a  public  body  in  competition  wiih  pri- 
vate enierprise,  but  Rogers  downplays 
the  competitive  angle.  He  points  out 
thai  the  schools  contract  with  local  com- 
panies to  cut  down  the  trees,  to  haul 
them  away,  and  to  plant  new  seedlings. 
Berger  is  frank  on  ihe  issue  of  competi- 
tion; "We  should  not  take  money  and 


gamble  it  on  real  estate  ventures,  but 
nothing  says  we  can't  sit  back  and  wait 
for  offers." 

Nothing  the  land  management  office 
does  costs  the  schools  money,  both  Ber- 
ger and  Rogers  explain.  The  revenues 
the  schools  receive  from  various  leases 
are  recycled  inio  the  general  operating 
budget  each  year;  this  year  Ihe  Mobile 
schools  made  a  tidy  SI. 3  million.  And 
Rogers  says  the  system's  stated  goal  is  a 
10  percent  increase  in  revenue  each  year. 
"The  policy  of  the  Mobile  board  is  the 
production  of  the  maximum  level  of  in- 
come possible  without  seriously  reduc- 
ing the  long-range  flow  of  income," 
says  Rogers.  "The  asset  is  there  and  we 
can  generate  money  from  it  without 
damaging  the  assei  itself." 

Thai  means  ihe  Mobile  schools,  the 
county's  largest  landowner,  is  not  about 
to  sell  any  of  its  property.  What  school 
officials  will  do,  however,  is  trade 
acreage  in  a  remote  spot  in  the  county 
for  a  siie  it  might  use  to  build  a  school. 
Owning  properly  as  well  as  maintaining 
an  active  awareness  of  the  real  estate 
market  has  enabled  the  Mobile  schtral 
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board  to  strike  deals  that  benefit  its  stu- 
dents. Example:  Board  Member  Berger 
reports  that  the  schools  recently  sold  a 
20-acre  site  to  the  y.m.c.a.  that  was 
worth  about  S460,000.  The  schools  re- 
ceived S240,000  for  the  land  plus  the 
right  to  send  400  kids  to  the  Y  every  day 
for  ten  years.  The  schools  calculated 
that  it  would  cost  SI.  10  per  child  ()er 
day  to  send  students  to  the  Y.  That's 
S440  per  day,  or  S79,200  over  a  180-day 
school    year,    for    a    grand    total    of 


$792,000  in  savings  over  ten  years. 

Mobile  is  not  the  only  school  system 
that  has  translated  wise  land-manage- 
ment techniques  into  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  its  students.  Several  years 
ago,  the  Pennsylvania  Oil,  Gas  and 
Miner^  Association  wanted  to  interest 
students  from  the  Bradford  Area  (Penn- 
sylvania) School  District  in  oil  industry 
careers.  To  spur  that  interest,  the 
schools  trooped  several  students  off  on 
a  field  trip  to  an  oil  rig.  But  the  schools* 


director  of  vocational  education  hit 
upon  a  better  idea,  which  eventually  led 
the  school  system  to  purchase  an  eight- 
acre  oil  lease  for  S35,000  in  1976;  it  also 
leased  surface  and  mineral  rights  to 
another  15  acres,  and  with  a  S9,600 
grant  from  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation the  program  was  under  way.  For 
three  years,  Bradford  students  have 
been  learning  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  oil 
business  as  well  as  the  technical  skills 

(Continued  on  page  22.) 


Nonprofit  foundation  and  profitable  real  estate 

make  millions  for  Dallas  schools 


In  one  of  the  boldest  attempts  by  a 
school  system  to  capitalize  on  its  as- 
sets, the  Dallas  Independent  School 
District  (d.i.s.d.)  has  helped  estab- 
lish a  tax-exempt,  nonprofit  founda- 
tion with  the  sole  purpose  of  benefit- 
ing Dallas  public  schools.  The 
Foundation  for  Quality  Education 
(F.Q.E.)  is  the  brainchild  of  former 
Dallas  Superintendent  Nolan  Estes 
and  a  local  businessman/ fund  raiser 
named  James  Bond. 

After  an  ad  hoc  committee  studied 
the  proposed  foundation  concept  for 
several  months  during  late  1976  and 
early  1977,  the  school  board  granted 
F.Q.E.  $133,000  over  two  years  to 
start  the  foundation  out  on  the  right 
foot;  this  money  has  been  almost  en- 
tirely repaid,  f.q.e.  was  incorporated 
in  March  1977,  and  since  then  has 
generated  more  than  $400,000  in 
gifts  from  private  sources.  Accord- 
ing to  the  foundation's  first  annual 
report,  however,  * 'intangible  bene- 
fits'* to  the  D.I.S.D.  from  these  gifts 
have  increased  their  value  to  ap- 
proximately $2  million. 

F.Q.E.  has  three  purposes:  to  raise 
money  for  the  d.i.s.d.  through  dona- 
tions; to  market  products  designed 
by  the  schools'  research  and  eval- 
uation department;  and  to  handle 
any  real  estate  the  school  system  asks 
it  to  manage.  **The  foundation  en- 
ables the  district  to  make  a  profit," 
says  Rogers  Barton,  associate  super- 
intendent for  accountability  and  de- 
velopment. ''We  could  do  much  of 
this  ourselves,  but  the  foundation  is 
more  convenient. " 


Enthusiastic  backers  of  the  con- 
cept of  a  foundation  to  benefit 
schools  say  that  eventually  f.q.e. 
profits  for  the  d.i.s.d.  will  make 
bond  referendums  unnecessary  and 
will  permit  tax  rates  to  be  lowered. 
Says  former  Su()erintendent  Nolan 
Estes:  'There's  a  nerve  that  goes 
from  the  base  of  the  brain  directly  to 
the  pocketbook,  and  if  you  tingle 
that  nerve  you'll  get  people  to  re- 
spond /to  the  concept  of  education 
capitalism/." 

The  most  ambitious  project  f.q.e. 
envisions — it  was  Estes's  idea— is  a 
$113  million  complex  on  6.2  acres  of 
D.I.S.D. -owned  land  near  downtown 
Dallas.  The  city's  first  high  school, 
now  a  business  magnet  school,  sits 
on  the  plot,  which  is  on  the  fringe  of 
the  downtown  area,  f.q.e.  is  develop- 
ing the  multimillion  dollar  project 
and  will  lease  the  land  for  one  dollar 
a  year  from  the  school  system.  That 
way,  the  d.i.s.d.  will  not  be  liable  for 
any  legal  entanglements. 

Planned  for  the  complex  is  a  51- 
story  office  tower;  a  512-room,  25- 
story  hotel;  a  210,000-square  foot, 
seven-story  school  administration 
building;  three  levels  of  commercial 
and  retail  space  comprising  approxi- 
mately 122,000  square  feet;  and  pos- 
sibly a  magnet  school.  With  the  blue- 
prints fresh  off  the  drawing  boards, 
and  financing  already  arranged,  the 
project  is  slated  for  completion  in 
1983.  Foundation  officials  say  the 
complex  will  net  the  d.i.s.d.  more 
than  $1  million  yearly  when  com- 
pleted. Most  of  that  money  will  come 


from  rental  profits  from  stores  and 
offices  in  the  complex  as  well  as  from 
hotel  revenues. 

That's  not  the  only  money-making 
idea  f.q.e.  officials  are  working  on. 
The  schools  have  developed  conx- 
puter  software  for  a  Radio  Shack 
classroom  computer;  f.q.e.  will  mar- 
ket the  curriculum.  Also,  as  a  tax- 
exempt,  nonprofit  community  or- 
ganization, F.Q.E.  can  apply  for  fed- 
eral Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
funds  to  supplement  programs  al- 
ready offered  in  the  schools.  A  read- 
ing program  is  under  way  and  Asso- 
ciate Superintendent  Barton  says 
that  with  the  working  relationship 
between  the  school  board  and  the 
F.Q.E. "we're  more  likely  to  develop 
better  programs  than  if  a  more  inde- 
pendent community  group  solicited 
funds." 

The  school  board  has  tried  to  keep 
a  tight  rein  on  f.q.e. 's  activities,  ac- 
cording to  Barton,  although  other 
observers  say  this  has  not  always 
been  possible.  The  working  relation- 
ships and  governance  of  the  founda- 
tion continue  to  create  problems,  but 
this  may  be  more  a  matter  of  person- 
alities than  anything  else.  Business- 
man Bond  is  described  by  some  in 
Dallas  as  feisty  and  power  hungry 
and  several  school  board  members 
reportedly  are  unhappy  with  the  way 
he's  running  the  foundation.  They 
still  endorse  the  concept  of  the 
foundation,  but  eventually  might  de- 
cide to  wrest  some  of  the  real  estate 
responsibilities  back  from  f.q.e.  to 
maintain  tighter  control.  — d.l« 
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tContinued from  page  21.) 
needed  lo  manage  and  mainiain  an  oil 
rig.  They've  learned  about  pipe-filling, 
well-plugging,  welding,  carpentry,  ma- 
sonry, and  how  to  operate  a  bulldozer 
winch. 

This  year  the  school  system  will  begin 
to  drill  on  another  section  of  land  it  re- 
cently bought.  "We  consider  this  to  be 
the  same  as  if  we  had  a  25-acrc  site  for 
an  elementary  school,"  says  Superinten- 
dent Frederick  Shuey.  "Our  intent  is  not 
to  deal  in  real  estate,  but  lo  use  this 
project  as  an  educational  of  fering. " 

That  may  be  a  predictable  sentiment 
from  an  educator,  but  like  everything 
else  in  the  oil  business  it  requires  a  look 
beneath  the  surface:  The  Bradford 
schools  have  been  making  a  mere  S 1 ,200 
per  year  since  the  drilling  program  be- 
gan. With  the  new  property  and  new 
equipment — to  the  tune  of  a  combined 
S176,000  from  the  state  and  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission— the 
schools  "hope  lo  make  /the  oil  welly  a 
heckuva  lot  more  productive  than  it  is 
now.  We're  hoping  to  strike  it  rich," 
Shuey  says  with  only  a  hint  of  glee  in  his 
voice. 

Shuey  declines  to  label  the  venture 


speculative  because  the  schools'  stated 
purpose  is  to  use  the  oil  drilling  as  an 
educational  offering  and  not  to  make 
money.  The  skills  the  students  leam  ful- 
fill an  important  need  in  the  commu- 
nity, Shuey  points  out;  and  the  program 
has  an  almost  perfect  record  of  placing 
students  in  jobs.  Shuey  says  the  schools 
do  not  plan  to  buy  another  lease  because 
"now  ihai  there's  an  energy  crunch,  the 
cost  of  abandoned  leases  is  expensive. 
Plus  we  don't  have  the  manpower  to 
work  the  wells."  Another  reason  for 
limiting  the  schools'  involvement  is  that 
the  oil  companies  donated  much  of  the 
equipment.  The  schools  simply  don't 
want  to  press  their  luck  by  placing  them- 
selves in  direct  competition. 

Shuey  also  lists  a  fmal  consideration 
that  many  school  officials  echo:  If  the 
schools  buy  the  property,  the  land 
comes  off  the  tax  rolls— and  that  could 
mean  higher  taxes.  Bui  Bradford  and 
Mobile  and  other  school  systems  en- 
trenched in  the  real  estate  market  bal- 
ance the  potential  loss  of  tax  dollars 
with  the  possibility  of  high-stakes  proHi 
in  the  future. 

In  Louisiana,  several  school  systems 
are  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
Mobile  and  Bradford  schools.  Terre- 
bonne Parish  schools  have  accumulated 
35  portions  of  Section  16  land  compris- 
ing 640  acres  each.  Louisiana  law  pro- 
hibits schtxil  systems  from  going  into 
business  for  themselves,  but  nothing 
prevents  school  officials  from  leasing 


Mobile  County,  Alabama,  schools  lease  land  to  soybean  farmers. 
TTiesc^cofy  m^e  S/.J  mif/ion  from  oil  leases  and  Umber  last  year. 


the  land  to  private  investors  and  then 
earning  royalties  off  the  top.  (Different 
states,  of  course,  have  varying  laws  re- 
garding the  use  of  Section  16  land,  and 
many  regulate  or  discourage  schools 
from  entering  business.) 

Terrebonne  has  contractual  arrange- 
ments for  mineral  leases — oil  wells — and 
for  hunting,  trapping,  and  grazing. 
Ask  how  much  the  leases  yielded  the 
schools  this  year  and  Director  of  Busi- 
ness Affairs  Charles  Collins  will  unhesi- 
utingly  reply,  "5984,353.24."  Collins 
says  the  schools  arc  "not  in  the  oil  busi- 
ness per  se,  but  we're  landholders.  We 
operate  our  holdings  on  a  very  tight 
watch."  The  oil  companies  request  that 
the  district  advertise  the  land  and  then 
the  bidding  process  for  the  leases  be- 
gins, Collins  explains.  The  school  sys- 
tem also  receives  25  percent  of  the  oil 
company's  revenues  from  the  wells. 
Another  feature  of  the  contract: 
Natural  gas  pumped  from  Terrebonne's 
land  can  be  used  "in  kind"  (in  exchange 
for  stored  gas)  to  heat  the  schools. 

In  Mississippi,  the  Leflore  County 
Schools  earn  approximately  S300.000 
annually  from  their  Section  16  lands. 
Although  many  Mississippi  school  sys- 
tems have  allowed  their  Section  16  land 
to  become  overgrown  from  disuse,  or 
rem  the  land  for  a  nominal  fee,  Leflore 
County's  13,420  acres  are  leased  for 
farming,  recreation,  and  timber.  Most 
of  the  land — rich  Mississippi  Delta 
soil— is  leased  to  farmers  who  grow  cot- 
ton, soybeans,  and  rice.  Another  4,400 
acres  of  timberland  are  managed  for  the 
school  system  by  the  Mississippi  Forest- 
ry Commission.  Fifteen  percent  of  the 
income  from  the  sale  of  timber  goes  into 
an  escrow  account  to  maintain  the  for- 
est; 85  percent  finds  its  way  into  the 
school  system's  coffers. 

The  remainder  of  land  is  leased  for 
recreation:  duck  hunting  and  fishing, 
boat  docking  on  the  county's  many 
small  lakes,  and  parking  near  recrea- 
tional areas.  At  Upper  Six-Mile  Lake,  a 
popular  local  spot  owned  by  the  school 
system,  84  lots,  some  with  cottages,  are 
leased  to  the  public  directly  through  the 
superinicndenl's  office. 

Superintendent  Otis  Allen  (see  He 
milks  money  from  the  feds  for  schools. 
Journal  after  the  fact.  May),  says  he  has 
increased  Leflore's  Section  16  land  rev- 
enue 10  ten  times  what  it  was  when  he 
took  over  as  superintendent  in  1956.  But 
even  Allen  has  not  been  able  to  recoup 
losses  from  long-term  leases  on  school 
properly.  The  Leflore  County  school 
system  owns  one  square  mile  of  land  in 
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School  Board  Leadership  Doesn't 
Just  Happen 

Nobody  needs  to  tell  you  that  this  is  a  difficult  time  for  school 
board  members  and  administrators.  School  budgets  are  tight  and 
getting  tighter.  Community  pressures  on  school  boards  are 
mounting.  And  so  are  the  pressures  placed  on  school  boards  by 
state  and  federal  governments.  Confidence  in  education  is 
sagging.  Parents  and  other  citizens  are  demanding  more 
accountability.  They  want  to  know  what  they're  getting  for  the 
tax  dollars  they're  spending,  they're  expecting  answers  from  you, 
and  there  simply  are  no  easy  answers. 

It  clearly  is  a  time  for  effective  school  board  leadership.  But 
that  doesn't  just  happen.  It  takes  commitment  and,  above  all,  a 
developed  know-how.  Sharing  experiences  and  new  ideas  with 
one  another  is  an  important  step  in  developing  that  know-how. 
And  so  is  indepth — really  indepth — assistance  from  experts. 


Does  Anybody  Care? 

The  American  School  Board  Journal  does.  And  at  the  Fairmont 
Hotel  in  New  Orleans  this  November  15-18,  the  Journal  will 
provide  school  board  members  with  the  really  indepth  assistance 
they  need  to  develop  as  the  most  effective  possible  community 
education  decision-makers. 


Not  Just  Another  Conference 

We  know.  Your  time  is  precious.  You  have  no  intention  of 
wasting  a  couple  of  days — even  in  New  Orleans — getting  the 
same  old  stuff  you've  heard  again  and  again. 

And  you  won't  at  the  1979  National  Educational  Conference  of 
The  American  School  Board  Journal.  Here  is  what  you  will  get  at 
the  Journal  conference  in  New  Orleans: 

*  Five  cradal  topics  to  select  from.  You  can  choose  any  two 
of  these  five  workshop  courses  (see  the  descriptions  of  courses 
and  faculty  elsewhere  in  this  brochure)  and  receive  7Vi  hours  of 
hands-on  instruction  in  each.  Each  is  of  limited  class  size.  The 
topics  are: 

*  How  To  Set  Up  a  True  'Basics'  Curriculum  in  Your  School 
District 

*  How  To  Understand,  Use,  and  Change  a  School  District 
Budget 

*  How  To  Evaluate  Your  Administrative  Staff  (and  Build  a 
Better  Working  Relationship  With  the  Superintendent) 

<f  How  To  Build  and  Maintain  a  Successful  School  Public 

Relations  Program 
^  How  Reading  Is  Taught  in  Schools,  How  It  Should  Be 

Taught,  and  All  the  Things  a  Board  Member  Ought  to  Know 

About  It 

*  Action-oriented  sessions.  No  hum-drum  series  of  lectures. 
These  are  carefully  designed  workshops  that  incorporate  a  variety 
of  instructional  techniques  with  direct  assistance  from  an 

^^perienced and  distinguished  faculty  and  with  numerous  group 
/earning  activities.  Witli  specially  developed  worksheets, 


simulations,  and  case  analyses,  your  faculty  will  lead  you 
personally  into  the  subject  matter — and  to  the  development  of 
your  own  concrete  skills  for  use  back  home.  Audio- visual 
materials  will  help  to  underscore  your  workshop  subtopics  and! 
pace  your  workshop  activities. 

•  Learning  materials.  At  each  workshop  you'll  receive  a 
notebook  of  learning  materials  developed  by  the  faculty— chs 
diagrams,  exercises,  journal  articles,  and  other  resource 
materials.  In  addition  to  new  ideas  and  skills,  you  will  take  bac] 
tangible  resources  to  be  shared  with  your  fellow  board  membei 
administrators,  and  others  back  home. 

•  Follow-up  consultation.  Free  follow-up  consultation  will 
be  available  to  you  as  a  workshop  participant  through 
mid-January  1980.  This  means  that  for  both  of  the  workshops 
you  select,  you  may  call  on  the  faculty  for  assistance  or  reaction 
to  a  problem  or  concern  related  to  the  workshop  topics.  That's 
right.  The  Journal  will  work  with  you  even  beyond  the 
conference  itself — helping  you  to  develop  your  ideas  and  plans  c 
action  further  by  enabling  you  to  tap  the  expertise  of  our  faculty 
free  of  charge  during  the  weeks  immediately  following  the  New 
Orleans  conference. 

•  Special  Events.  In  addition  to  the  two  workshop  courses 
you  select  from  the  five  described  in  this  brochure,  your  tuition 
also  will  cover: 

*  A  '  'Meet'the-F acuity' '  reception  on  the  eve  of  the  initial 
sessions.  You'll  be  a  guest  of  the  Journal  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  15,  as  you  mix  and  mingle  with  the 
faculty  and  your  fellow  school  board  members  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  You'll  get  to  know  more 
about  each  other  before  the  learning  sessions  begin.  During 
the  conference  itself,  there'll  be  coffee  breaks  with  more 
opportunities  to  mix,  mingle,  and  share  ideas. 

*  A  General  Session.  Setting  the  stage  for  the  Journal 
conference  will  be  an  opening  General  Session  on  Friday 
morning.  Board  President  Anthony  J.  Mussari  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Area  School  EHstrict  will  present  a 
multi-media,  fast-paced  address  titled  Strategies  for  School 
Board  Survival.  In  it,  Mussari  will  illustrate  in  dramatic 
ways  the  need  for  board  members — and  administrators — to 
be  well-informed  on  major  topics  such  as  those  to  be 
explored  at  the  conference.  Mussari  will  share  techniques 
and  strategies  to  use  in  surviving  (politically  and 
philosophically)  as  a  member  of  your  local  school  board. 

*  A  Luncheon  Address.  Also  included  in  your  conference 
tuition  is  a  luncheon  on  Saturday  with  Thomas  A.  Shannon, 
Executive  Director  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association — and  one  of  the  nation's  most  outspoken 
defenders  of  local,  lay  control  of  education — as  the  speaker. 

•  And  More.  Bring  your  spouse.  There'll  be  spouse  tours 
available  throughout  the  conference — of  the  French  Quarter,  the 
river  scene,  the  Garden  District,  Bourbon  Street,  and  much  more 
There'll  be  open  evenings  in  the  City  of  Jazz — the  Fairmont 
Hotel,  scene  of  the  Journal  conference,  is  adjacent  to  the  French 
Quarter  with  its  fabled  restaurants,  jazz  halls,  French  Market, 
Bourbon  Street,  St.  Louis  Square,  the  cathedral,  and  the  myriad 
shops  where  tieaiV^  tNtrj\^\ti%wtA<t\  ^'t  s>mv  ^^sv  Vsfc  Cound. 
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„^(  TOUR  C— MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

Queens  BOAT  CRUISE 

u  will  see 

on  Welcome  aboard  Ihe  M.V.  Commodore!  On  your  exciting 

le  of  the  riverboat  cruise,  you  will  travel  along  Ihe  banks  of  commerce  thai 

I,  as  well  as  date  back  250  years,  and  enjoy  a  typical  Dixieland  Jazz  Band.  A 

)yiere.  and  New  Orleans  style  buffet  will  be  served  on  this  moonlight  cruise, 

nd  beignets  S30.00  per  person  includes  admission  to  the  M.V.  Commodore. 

Vi  hours.  transpoitalion.  buffet,  and  a  Dixieland  Jazz  Band.  A  cash  bar  is 

y  morning.  available.  L.eaving  al  7  p.m.  Friday. 


RICT  TOUR  D— NEW  ORLEANS 
NIGHT  LIFE 

a  visit  to 

en  District.  Your  exciting  night  club  lour  starts  at  the  Al  Hin  Club.  Al  and 

'  restored  his  band  will  thrill  you  with  a  two  hour  show  that  carries  with  it 

St.  Charles,  the  heart  of  New  Orleans,  Dixieland  Jazz.  Next  it's  on  to 

a  unique  Tradition  Hall,  founded  by  "Papa"  Joe  FrerKh.  Experience  Jazz 

-d  in  this  where  it  began — in  the  New  Orleans  French  Quarter.  Your  tour 

also  see  will  conclude  with  atypical  New  Orleans  "nighl-cap"  of  cafe  au 

igar  lail  and  beignets  at  Cafe  du  Monde.  $28.00  per  person  includes 

as  all  tips,  taxes,  gratuities,  admissions  and  refreshments  (Al  Hirl's 

:r  person.  two  cocktails  and  Cafe  du  Monde),  transpoitalion  and  escorts, 
leaves  at  8  p.m.  on  Saturday. 
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the  city  of  Greenwood,  the  county  seal. 
Leasing  the  mostly  residential  land 
would  bring  approximately  SIOO.OOO 
per  year  at  today's  prices,  says  Allen.  In 
1941,  however,  the  land  was  divided 
into  plots  on  which  99-year  leases  were 
granted.  Current  revenue  from  those 
leases;  approximately  S9,000,  which  Le- 
flore county  schools  splits  50-30  with 
the  Greenwood  city  school  system. 

Other  school  systems  have  had  mixed 
success  in  their  ventures  into  education 
capitalism.  The  La  Fourche  Parish 
school  system,  which  abuts  Terrebonne 
Parish,  is  among  a  number  of  Louisiana 
systems  that  have  retained  Section  16 
land.  Last  year.  La  Fourche  made 
$647,614  from  oil  well  leases  and  this 
year  will  earn  a  bit  more  than  $525,000, 
according  to  Superintendent  Jeffrey  Le 
Blanc.  But  the  La  Fourche  Parish  hasn't 
been  as  fortunate  in  some  other  land 
dealings. 

In  December  1973,  the  La  Fourche 
schools  were  offered  ten  acres  of  land 
by  a  local  family  that  stipulated  the 
school  system  build  a  school  on  the 
property  within  five  years.  For  a  variety 
of  political  reasons,  several  board  mem- 
bers would  not  agree  to  build  a  school 
on  [he  plot.  This  past  February— two 
months  past  the  five-year  dead- 
line— board  members  decided  they 
needed  the  school  after  all  and  voted  to 
buy  the  land  it  originally  had  been  of- 
fered free;  the  price:  $250,000.  One 
week  later,  after  some  public  indigna- 


tion, the  school  board  rescinded  its 
vote.  Now,  the  family  that  owns  the  ori- 
ginal plot  of  land  is  suing  the  school  sy- 
stem. The  schools,  still  in  need  of  a 
building,  fmally  bought  a  different 
piece  of  land  for  $140,000. 

Tulsa  is  another  school  system  that 
hasn't  flourished  in  the  real  estate  mar- 
ket. Although  it  owns  several  downtown 
office  buildings  and  makes  money  from 
rentals,  the  Tulsa  school  system  ran  into 
some  problems  when  it  tried  to  dispose 
of  two  old  school  sites.  The  Tulsa 
school  board  decided  to  sell  the  two 
buildings  "to  a  firm  that  had  the  word 
'investment'  in  its  name,"  according  to 
Board  Member  E.T.  Watkins.  The  in- 
vestment company  promised  to  turn  the 
buildings  into  retirement  homes— a 
laudable  notion  to  school  officials.  But 
after  placing  a  nominal  deposit  to  secure 
the  property  rights,  the  firm  turned 
around  and  sold  the  buildings  for  a 
$40,000  profit  to  a  church  that  had  pre- 
viously expressed  an  interest  in  buying 
the  property  directly  from  the  schools. 

"We  had  loose  procedures  at  the 
time,"  laments  Watkins.  "We  should 
have  been  more  diligent  in  finding  out 
what  they  wanted  to  do  with  the  proper- 
ty. We  found  out  that  you  cannot  use  a 
hip-pocket  bargaining  approach." 

The  whole  deal  left  a  bad  taste  in 
Wetkins's  mouth.  "This  kind  of  thing 
makes  us  look  bad.  I'm  definitely 
against  boards  dealing  in  real  estate," 
he  says.  "It's  not  our  number-one  func- 


The  Mobile  County  school  system  employs  two  forestry  experts 
to  ensure  it  gets  top  dollar  from  its  23, 000  acres  of  timber. . 


lion  to  be  in  the  land  development  busi- 
ness. I  don't  think  that's  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing.  It  takes  away  from  the  ba- 
sic goal  of  seeing  children  educated," 
Watkins  insists. 

For  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  lis- 
ten to  William  Siimeling,  superinten- 
dent of  the  River  Falls  (Wisconsin) 
schools:  "Boards  of  education  should 
begin  copying  more  businesses  and 
should  employ  more  profit-making  de- 
vices." Stimeling  derides  the  "inborn 
fear  of  speculation"  on  the  part  of 
school  boards  and  says,  "I  think  school 
boards  should  be  planning  for  the  year 
2020  instead  of  sitting  around  as  if  this 
was  1964." 

Speculation  should  be  avoided,  says 
Stimeling,  but  if  a  school  board  enlists 
the  services  of  a  regional  planning  com- 
mission and  gets  reliable  information, 
then  there's  nothing  wrong  with  buying 
land.  Like  many  school  systems  around 
the  country.  River  Falls  bought  several 
tracts  of  land  when  increased  enroll- 
ment projections  showed  no  signs  of 
abating— and  school  officials  were  criti- 
cized for  doing  so.  Now,  says  Stimeling, 
"We  wish  we  could  go  back  and  pur- 
chase land  at  yesterday's  prices." 

Marvin  Stevens,  superintendent  of 
the  Lake  Chelan  (Washington)  schools, 
echoes  Stimeling's  remarks.  With  830 
students  in  two  schools  and  an  increas- 
ing enrollment,  rural  Lake  Chelan  will 
have  to  build  a  new  school  or  an  annex 
in  a  few  years.  The  school  system  re- 
cently bought  a  23-acre  apple  orchard 
from  Chelan  Apple,  Inc.,  and  leased  the 
land  back  to  the  company  for  at  least 
five  years.  "Even  if  we  didn't  need  the 
land  right  away  we  knew  we'd  need  it 
sooner  or  later,"  says  Stevens.  Mean- 
while, the  orchard  will  become  produc- 
tive in  a  few  years  and  the  Lake  Chelan 
schools  stand  to  make  about  S2S  from 
every  bin  of  apples  the  orchard  sells  at 
S8S-SI00  per  bin.  "Our  purpose  was  not 
to  make  money,"  Stevens  quickly  reiter- 
ates, "but  it's  ridiculous  to  have  the 
land  silling  idle.  We  had  to  buy  the  land 
now  because  who  knows  if  it  will  be 
available  in  ten  years. " 

The  brand  of  education  capitalism 
discussed  in  this  article  does  not  involve 
pork  barrels  or  pork  bellies,  but  it  does 
go  to  the  heart  of  aggressive  school  gov- 
ernance. And  if  you're  a  believer  in  the 
learn-io-earn  philosophy,  you  can  win 
supporters  among  even  the  wariest  of 
taxpayers  simply  by  explaining  that 
each  dollar  your  school  system  earns  is  a 
dollar  that  taxpayers  can  k«ft^  v^  'As'w. 


Advanced  placement  will  make  you  a  hero 


By  Joan  B.  Grady 

THE  Advanced  Placement  (A.P.)  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  College 
Board  can  make  your  school  system 
look  good.  The  A.P.  program  can  pro- 
vide a  relatively  inexpensive,  specialized 
program  for  gifted  high  school  students, 
and  can  save  those  students  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money.  By  participating 
in  this  national  program,  schools  can 
offer  students  rigorous  college-level 
courses  that  are  taught  by  the  school 
system's  own  staff.  And  by  earning  col- 
lege credit  while  still  in  high  school,  stu- 
dents can  save  time  and  money — as 
much  as  S5,000  (the  cost  of  an  entire 
year  of  college). 

The  A.P.  program  has  been  develop- 
ing for  25  years,  which  means  school 
boards  setting  up  these  programs  can 
draw  on  the  experience  of  many  other 
school  systems.  What's  more,  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  all  high  schools  in 
the  U.S.  offer  A.P.  courses,  and  nearly 
1,700  colleges  and  universities  now 
award  course  credit,  advanced  place- 
ment, or  both  to  high  school  students 
who  have  earned  better  than  average 
grades  on  A.P.  examinations. 

Each  school  participating  in  the  A.P. 
program  develops  its  courses  according 
to  its  local  resources  and  student  needs. 
The  College  Board  Guide  describes  the 
only  requirement:  **The  Advanced 
Placement  program  begins  in  a  school 
when  able,  interested  students  are  given 
opportunities  both  for  college-level 
learning  and  for  demonstrating  their  ac- 
complishments through  the  Advanced 
Placement  Examinations.  The  school 
need  not  request  the  College  Board's 
special  permission  to  take  any  of  these 
necessary  steps:  //  need  only  appoint  an 
A.P.  coordinator:  file  a  participation 
form;  and  order,  administer,  and  return 
the  examinations  in  the  spring.  " 

In  planning  your  program,  however, 
you  are  limited  to  choices  among  the  24 
course  outlines  in  12  fields  for  which  na- 
tional standardized  examinations  are 
given  by  the  College  Board.  The  choices 
are  wide:  American  history,  art  (history 
of  art  and  two  exams  in  studio  art), 


y^aay/  J^.   Oraify  if  ass/s/a/r/  principal  in  the 
^^rei/oAZ/M/eScAoo/,  Aurora,  Co/o, 


biology,  chemistry,  classics  (Vergil, 
Latin  lyric),  English  (literature  and 
composition),  European  history,  French 
(language,  literature),  German  (lan- 
guage, literature),  mathematics  (two 
calculus  exams),  music  (listening,  litera- 
ture and  theory),  physics  (three  tests), 
and  Spanish  (language  and  literature). 

One  easy  way  to  narrow  the  choices  at 
the  outset:  Find  your  most  gifted, 
talented,  and  enthusiastic  teacher— and 
let  that  person's  subject  be  the  first 
course  offered.  As  an  alternative,  you 
might  want  to  survey  your  gifted  stu- 
dents to  find  the  courses  they  need  and 
want — or  you  can  review  the  honors 
courses  you  currently  offer  to  sec  how 
these  courses  can  be  adjusted  to  provide 
the  material  required  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  A.P.  exam.  None  of  this 
requires  a  lot  of  money,  but  you  will 
have  to  rearrange  schedules  to  allow  for 
the  extra  time  both  teachers  and  stu- 
dents will  require. 

Next,  you  will  need — and  you  can  ex- 
pect—help from  the  College  Board  in 
planning  the  courses.  You  can  ask  rep- 
resentatives from  seven  regional  offices 
to  conduct  teacher  workshops,  provide 
consultants  and  curricular  materials, 
and  to  help  point  out  additional  re- 
sources. (For  locations  of  the  office 
nearest  you,  see  story  on  page  31.)  But 
the  program's  basic  planning  guides, 
especially  for  teachers,  will  be  found  in 
three  publications,  all  of  which  are 
available  (from  College  Board  Publica- 
tions. Box  2815.  Princeton,  N.J.  08541) 
at  minimal  cost.  These  are: 

•  '* Beginning  an  Advanced  Place- 
ment Course  in  (subject  title)"  offers  a 
step-by-step  process  for  organizing  and 
implementing  a  course  in  each  A.P.  sub- 
ject, and  includes  examples  of  A.P. 
courses,  sequences,  and  texts  that  other 
schools  have  used  successfully. 

•  "Advanced  Placement  Course  De- 
scriptions" spells  out  the  learning  goals 
established  by  the  College  Board  de- 
velopment committee  that  is  responsible 
for  each  of  the  12  fields  for  which 
examinations  are  offered. 

•  * 'Grading  the  Advanced  Placement 
Examination"  illustrates  the  standards 
used  for  grading  examinations  and  pro- 
vides actual  answers  for  essay  questions 
io  demonstrate  low^  middle,  and  high 


grade  ratings.  Although  no  teacher 
should  '*teach  to  the  test,"  this  infor- 
mation will  add  considerably  to  your 
staff's  understanding  of  the  grading 
process.  For  example,  teachers  will 
recognize  the  wisdom  of  giving  A.P. 
students  plenty  of  practice  in  answering 
essay  questions  under  the  pressure  of 
time.  Organizing  their  thoughts  and 
writing  coherently  under  a  deadline  is 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  students 
face,  as  some  sample  answers  from  A.P. 
exams  demonstrate. 

Harlan  P.  Hanson,  A.P.  program 
service  officer,  says  that  for  an  A.P. 
program  to  succeed,  schools  should 
mobilize  community  support  when  the 
program  is  launched.  Reason:  All  of  the 
planning  for  the  program  will  go  for 
naught  unless  students — and  their 
parents — understand  both  the  extra  de- 
mands that  will  be  placed  on  them  as 
well  as  the  potential  rewards  the  pro- 
gram offers.  Currently,  students  pay 
S32  for  each  A.P.  exam  they  take;  this 
in  itself  will  be  an  extra  and  immediate 
expense.  If  your  community  is  aware  of 
the  benefits  of  the  program,  however, 
service  clubs  in  the  area  may  be  willing 
to  help  students  to  meet  these  costs. 
Another  reason  for  selling  the  program 
to  the  community:  You  will  be  able  to 
draw  on  local  industries  and  colleges  for 
materials,  advice,  and  perhaps  some 
special  laboratory  facilities  that  some 
students  will  require.  You  also  might 
join  with  other  schools  to  pool 
courses — and  costs. 

A  good  way  to  spread  the  word  about 
your  new  A.P.  program  is  to  hold  an 
evening  meeting  for  interested  students, 
their  parents,  and  some  of  the  people  in 
the  community  you  would  like  to  in- 
volve. Invite  an  A.P.  consultant  or  re- 
gional staff  person  to  present  an  over- 
view of  the  national  program;  organize 
an  advisory  committee  comprising  inter- 
ested teachers  and  counselors.  Your 
own  staff  then  can  give  those  at  the 
meeting  a  quick  description  of  the 
courses  being  offered. 

A.P.  courses  are  favored  by  some 
gifted  students  simply  because  they  re- 
ceive college  credit  without*  leaving 
home;  these  students  can  pursue  ad- 
vanced academic  work  and  still  stay 
among  kids  their  age.  One  student  who 
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to  college-bound  kids  and  their  parents 


was  given  the  option  of  graduating  after 
the  eleventh  grade  describes  her  expe- 
rience: **I  was  advised  by  the  guidance 
office  to  go  ahead  and  graduate  early, 
but  I  chose  not  to.  ...  The  main  rea- 
son, although  I  hate  to  admit  it,  is  that  I 
was  afraid.  Suddenly  I  would  be  faced 
with  questions  like,  *which  college,  what 
are  my  future  plans,  what  do  I  want  in 
life?*  .  .  .  (for  which)  answers  do  not 
come  easily.  I  felt  I  needed  that  last  year 
to 'get  it  all  together.'  " 

Keeping  talented  students  in  high 
school  works  to  the  advantage  of  the 
school  system,  too.  Not  only  is  the 
leadership  and  interest  of  bright  stu- 
dents a  good  influence  on  attitudes  of 
other  students,  these  students'  partici- 
pation in  A. P.  courses  also  is  a  way  to 
upgrade  faculty.  The  best  teachers  will 
stretch  their  knowledge  to  keep  ahead  of 
questions  from  bright  students— and 
good  teachers  love  this  process.  What's 
more,  a  good  A. P.  program  can  signal 
the  community  that  the  schools'  goals 
and  standards  are  high,  and  that  all  stu- 
dents are  being  served. 


While  this  sounds  rosy,  there  are  two 
potential  trouble  spots  in  an  A. P.  pro- 
gram. You  should,  first,  make  sure  that 
students  know  the  aim  of  the  program, 
and  that  they  understand  A. P.  courses 
are  not  only  for  enrichment.  These  are 
college  courses— and  students  will  not 
acquire  their  full  benefits  unless  they 
take  the  exams.  The  student  authors  of 
On  Being  Gifted  (a  book  by  gifted  chil- 
dren) make  this  point  strongly:  ''Based 
on  our  own  experience,  some  students 
take  the  courses  and  don't  take  the 
exam.  This  seems  absurd,  for  omitting 
that  last  step  negates  some  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  program— to  provide 
continuity  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege; to  avoid  repetition  of  course  work 
already  covered;  and  to  allow  for  more 
flexibility  in  college  courses.  ...  If 
A. P.  courses  are  not  offered  at  your 
school,  start  agitating  ...  if  you  are  al- 
ready in  A. P.  courses,  take  the  tests! 
Whose  time  are  you  wasting?" 

The  second  hazard  to  look  out 
for — uninformed  counselors— has  more 
serious  consequences.  When  a  counselor 


advises  a  student  to  try  for  admission  to 
a  college  that  is  not  in  the  A.P.  pro- 
gram, the  student  will  receive  no  credit 
at  all  for  his  work.  So  make  sure  that 
your  guidance  people  are  familiar  with 
the  national  A.P  program  and  know 
which  colleges  and  universities  are  par- 
ticipating institutions.  Counselors 
should  be  aware  that  even  when  colleges 
are  involved  in  the  program,  they  may 
decide  unilaterally  what  credits  will  be 
offered  for  certain  grades.  Your  stu- 
dents should  have  this  information  as 
they  apply  for  college. 

Finally,  two  other  College  Board  pub- 
lications are  essential  to  your  guidance 
staff— and  teachers,  as  well.  And  you 
might  want  an  extra  copy  for  the 
library,  for  student  use.  The  first, 
"Sophomore  Standing  Through  Ad- 
vanced Placement,"  is  self-explanatory. 
The  second,  "College  Placement  and 
Credit  by  Examination:  1978  Guide  to 
Institutional  Policies,"  (or  its  most  re- 
cent update)  will  spell  out  how  different 
institutions  interpret  scores  for  credit 
and  placement.  D 


Here's  how  to  implement  Advanced  Placement 


Participation  in  the  College  Board's  Ad- 
vanced Placement  (A.P.)  program  and 
developing  A.P.  courses  for  your 
schools,  is  a  fairly  simple  procedure.  All 
students  need  to  do  to  receive  college 
credit  is  to  pass  the  A.P.  examinations. 
Still,  some  planning  is  necessary.  What 
follows  is  a  brief  checklist,  based  on  the 
experience  of  participating  school  sys- 
tems, of  the  steps  you  should  take  dur- 
ing the  school  year  before  you  launch 
your  own  school  program: 

•  Appoint  an  A.P.  committee,  in- 
cluding teachers  and  counselors. 

•  Send  for  College  Board  materials. 
(See  addresses  at  the  end  of  this  article.) 

•  Organize  and  appoint  teachers  for 
courses. 

•  Establish  a  selection  method  for 
students. 

•  Conduct  a  workshop  for  A.P. 
teachers,  using  College  Board  consul- 
tants or  A.P.   teachers   from   nearby 


school  systems. 

•  Plan  and  hold  meetings  for  parents, 
students,  and  members  of  the  school 
community  to  build  support  for  your 
A.P.  program. 

•  Explore  the  possibility  of  coopera- 
tive arrangements  with  other  schools 
and  school  systems  for  joint  course  of- 
ferings, or  for  administering  A.P. 
examinations  at  a  single  site. 

Once  your  plans  are  complete,  here  is 
the  schedule  your  school  or  school  sys- 
tem will  follow  each  year  that  you  par- 
ticipate in  the  program: 

October.  Name  A.P.  examinations 
coordinator;  file  participation  form. 

March,  A.P.  coordinators  receive 
examination  order  forms. 

April  1.  Deadline  for  return  of 
examination  orders. 

May,  The  full  week  that  includes  May 
17  is  A.P.  examination  week. 

July  1-7,  A.P.  examiaatiou  %t%!(k^ 


mailed  to  students,  schools,  and  what- 
ever colleges  the  high  school  students 
have  designated. 

To  learn  more  about  A.P.  programs 
currently  operating  in  schools  in  your 
area,  or  to  seek  help  in  starting  your 
own  program,  write  to  or  telephone  the 
director  of  the  Regional  Office  of  the 
College  Board  nearest  you:  Middle 
States:  65  E.  Elizabeth  Ave.,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.  18018.  215/691-5906;  Mid- 
west: 1  American  Plaza,  Evanston,  111. 
60201.  312/869-1840;  New  England: 
470  Totten  Pond  Road,  Waltham, 
Mass.  02154.  617/890-9150;  South: 
Suite  200,  17  Executive  Park  Drive 
N.W.,  Atlanta  30329.  404/636-9465; 
Southwest:  Suite  922,  211  E.  7th  St., 
Austin,  Texas  78701.  512/472-0231; 
West:  800  Welch  Road,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.  94304.  415/321-5211;  Mountain 
States:  Suite  23,  2142  S.  Hi^h&t,,0^^- 
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Strike  teaches  board  a  basic  lesson : 


By  Joseph  Nocera 

THIS  past  March,  the  city  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  was  plunged 
into  one  of  those  crises  cities  have  come 
to  expect  from  time  to  time.  On  the 
sixth  of  the  month,  the  Washington 
Teachers  Union  called  a  strike,  and  de- 
pending on  whom  you  believe,  either  50 
or  80  percent  of  the  city's  6,000  pub- 
lic school  teachers  walked  off  the 
job — enough  of  them,  at  any  rate,  to  ef- 
fectively cripple  the  school  system. 

The  strike  was  a  bitter,  acrimonious 
affair,  made  more  bitter  and  more 
acrimonious  with  each  succeeding  day. 
Positions  hardened,  and  tempers  flared. 
Negotiations  faltered,  broke  off,  then 
started  up  again.  Insults  became  de 
r/^wewr— union  President  William 
Simons  took  to  calling  the  school  board 
a  collection  of  '*stupid  ignoramuses**; 
board  members  responded  with  accusa- 
tions that  Simons  was  ''pigheaded*'  and 
a  "liar." 

Through  it  all,  the  public  schools  re- 
mained open,  but  there  wasn*t  much  the 
undermanned  staff  could  do  besides 
hold  study  halls  all  day,  so  after  the  first 
few  days  many  kids  simply  stopped 
going  to  school  for  the  duration.  Each 
side  busily  pointed  an  accusing  finger  at 
the  other  while  invoking  that  favorite 
cliche  for  these  occasions— **It*s  always 
the  children  who  suffer"— as,  indeed, 
they  did.  (High  school  seniors,  especial- 
ly, were  pained  by  the  strike  because  this 
was  the  time  of  year  when  teachers  ordi- 
narily write  recommendations  and  pre- 
pare transcripts  for  colleges.)  This  was 
the  way  it  went  for  the  four  weeks  it 
lasted:  A  judge  issued  a  back-to-work 
order  and  was  ignored;  the  mayor's  ef- 
forts at  compromise  and  mediation  were 
rebuffed;  the  union  vowed  to  stay  out 
for  **as  long  as  it  takes.**  In  many  of  the 
most  obvious  ways  the  Washington 
teacher  strike  was  like  hundreds  of 
others  that  have  come  before  it. 
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In  some  important  ways,  however,  it 
was  not.  What  made  this  strike  differ- 
ent— and  significant — was  that  it  was 
instigated  not  by  the  union*s  demands 
for  ''more,**  but  rather  by  the  school 
board*s  demands  that  it  accept  "less.** 
This  was  the  first  time  in  memory  that 
any  government  managers  on  any  level 
have  tried  to  force  a  public  employe 
union  to  give  back  some  of  what  it  has 
won  in  contracts  over  the  years;  in  this 
case,  to  roll  back  some  of  the  rights  and 
powers  teachers  have  gained  that 
affect — and  in  some  ways,  control — the 
operation  of  the  school  system. 

Teachers,  of  course,  found  this 
notion  offensive  (hence  the  strike),  for 
they  are  quite  happy  with  the  way  things 
are  right  now.  By  the  standards  of  the 
profession,  they  are  well  paid;  their 
salaries,  averaging  SI 9,400,  are  at  least 
SI, 000  higher  than  what  teachers  make 
in  the  surrounding  suburban  counties, 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  the  average 
in  most  big-city  school  systems.  Their 
working  conditions  are  less  than  stren- 
uous; Washington  teachers  work  a  six- 
and-a-half-hour  day,  of  which  five 
hours  are  spent  in  the  classroom,  in  a 
school  year  that  lasts  180  days.  These 
figures,  too,  are  as  low  as  any  in  the 
area  or  the  country.  Teachers  in  D.C. 
have  veto  rights  over  most  assignments 
and  transfers;  rigid  seniority  rights  that 
protect  them  in  case  of  layoffs;  tenure 
after  only  two  years;  a  grievance  proce- 
dure so  liberal  that  teachers  can  take  to 
binding  arbitration  anything  that  upsets 
them,  whether  or  not  it  is  in  the  con- 
tract; and  evaluation  procedures  so 
cumbersome  and  due  process  rights  so 
time-consuming  as  to  ensure  that  prec- 
ious few  teachers— and  then,  only  the 
grossest  of  incompetents — will  ever 
have  to  fear  for  job  security.  Washing- 
ton teachers  have  a  sweet  deal  and  they 
know  it. 

It  had  reached  the  point  years  ago 
when  the  schools  were  being  run  more 
for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  than  the 
students.  (Example:  One  provision  in 
the  contract  says  teachers  have  to  meet 
with  parents  only  three  times  a  year  on 
designated  parent-teacher  nights.  If  a 
parent  wants  to  sec  a  leachci  someutivc 


other  than  these  three  nights,  a  teacher 
has  a  contractual  right  to  refuse.)  And 
for  years,  school  boards  had  chafed, 
feeling,  rightly,  that  so  much  had  been 
bargained  away  that  board  members, 
administrators,  and  especially  princi- 
pals, were  handcuffed  when  they  tried 
to  make  even  the  smallest  changes  in  the 
schools.  But  no  board  had  been  willing 
to  do  anything  about  it.  The  teachers 
were  too  strong,  the  union  too  power- 
ful, and  they  knew  that  when  Simons 
threatened  strike,  he  had  the  clout  to 
make  it  stick.  And  something  else,  too: 
Thanks  to  a  quirk  in  the  way  that  D.C. 
city  government  works,  no  board  had 
any  authority  to  bargain  for  money, 
only  general  work  rules  and  conditions. 

The  impotence  of  the  board  in  salary 
matters  dates  back  to  the  days  of  home 
rule,  when  Congress  ran  the  city,  and  all 
raises  for  Washington  city  employes  had 
to  be  approved  by  the  subcommittees 
handling  D.C.  affairs. 

Throughout  the  1960s  and  1970s,  this 
system  worked  wonderfully  for  teach- 
ers. They  saw  their  salaries  rise  with 
startling  regularity  as  Congress  bought 
the  teachers*  argument  that,  first,  they 
deserved  what  other  big-city  teachers 
were  earning,  and  later,  after  this  parity 
had  been  reached,  that  they  deserved  to 
get  the  same  percentage  increase  as  fed- 
eral employes.  In  a  city  full  of  govern- 
ment employes,  teachers  argued  that 
this  was  the  only  way  they  could  keep  up 
with  dreaded  inflation.  So  as  federal 
workers  got  their  six  or  seven  percent 
cost-of-living  increases,  so  did  the  city*s 
teachers.  Later,  when  Washington  won 
the  right  to  run  its  own  show,  the  D.C. 
City  Council,  not  the  school  board,  was 
given  the  authority  to  set  teacher  sala- 
ries, and  the  council  turned  out  to  be 
even  more  generous  than  Congress  had 
been.  It  passed  a  bill  that  made  cost-of- 
living  raises  automatic  for  most  city  em- 
ployes, including  teachers,  whenever  the 
federal  government  granted  such  raises 
for  its  own  civil  servants.  The  practical 
effect  of  the  law  is  that  teachers  will 
never  have  a  compelling  need  to  bargain 
for  higher  salaries,  since  thanks  to  the 
civil  service,  regular  raises  are  virtually 
guaranteed. 
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Unions  never  relinquish  power 


The  other,  more  important,  effect  is 
that  during  negotiations  with  the  teach- 
er union,  the  school  board  here  has 
never  been  able  to  '*buy  back'*  changes 
it  has  wanted  in  the  contraa.  Since  it 
has  no  authority  over  salaries,  it  cannot 
promise  higher  wages  in  exchange  for 
the  right  to  scrap  or  rewrite  provisions 
in  the  contract. 

If  you're  a  teacher  in  Washington, 
this  cost-of-living  arrangement  seems 
equitable  enough— why,  after  all, 
should  you  be  left  behind  when  every- 
one around  you  is  making  more  money? 
But  if  you  happen  to  be  a  parent  with  a 
kid  in  the  D.C.  school  system,  or  a  tax- 
payer who  is  footing  the  bill  for  those 
raises,  then  there  are  bound  to  be  other 
factors  at  play  besides  the  teachers'  in- 
alienable right  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  Other  questions  come  to  mind, 
such  as:  What  are  you  buying  with  all 
those  salary  increases?  Are  teachers 
doing  a  better  job  the  more  they  are 
paid?  What  kind  of  education  are  your 
kids  getting?  And  what  kind  of  school 
system  are  you  receiving  for  your  tax 
dollars? 

The  most  obvious  question— what  are 
you  getting  for  your  money? — is  the  one 
the  current  school  board  asked  too,  and 
it  came  up  with  the  obvious  answer:  not 
very  much  at  all.  By  any  standards,  the 
Washington  public  school  system  is 
among  the  worst  in  the  nation.  Unlike 
the  past  boards,  however,  this  one  de- 
cided it  was  time  to  take  on  the  union, 
feeling  that  the  contract  had  to  be 
loosened  some  if  the  schools  were  ever 
going  to  get  better. 

In  1980,  the  D.C.  Board  of  Education 
finally  will  gain  the  right  to  negotiate 
teacher  salaries,  and  theoretically  at 
least  the  right  to  ''buy  back"  what  it 
wants  from  the  union.  But  the  board 
members  didn't  want  to  wait  that 
long— and  besides,  they  reasoned,  why 
should  they  have  to  buy  back  if  too 
much  had  been  given  over  the  years? 
The  teachers  are  the  highest  paid 
around.  They  work  the  fewest  hours 
and  days.  Their  students  do  the  worst  of 
any  in  the  area.  There  is  a  lot  wrong 
with  that  equation,  and  buying  back 
provisions  in  the  contract,   especially 


with  Washington  suffering  the  same  fi- 
nancial problems  as  other  big  cities, 
didn't  seem  like  the  right  way  to  solve  it. 

What  did  seem  right  was  to  have 
teachers  spend  more  time  in  school  help- 
ing kids  who  need  it.  So  when  contraa 
negotiations  began,  the  board  put  a 
longer  workday  at  the  top  of  its  list  of 
demands.  At  six-and-a-half  hours  of 
work  a  day,  teachers  are  hardly  overex- 
tended; and  the  board  reasoned,  with 
considerable  logic,  that  people  earning 
nearly  S20,000  a  year  ought  to  be  willing 
to  work  more  than  that.  A  half  hour 
more,  maybe?  A  little  time  tutoring  a 
student  after  school  who  needed  it?  The 
union  says  that  more  teaching  will  turn 
teachers  into  mindless  robots,  but  out  in 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties  in  near- 
by Virginia,  teachers  somehow  struggle 
through  a  longer  workday  (and  at  less 
pay  than  their  Washington  counter- 
parts) and  seem  to  be  suffering  no  ill  ef- 
fects. Union  officials  also  say  that  extra 
teaching  won't  do  the  kids  any  good  so 
it's  not  worth  the  teacher's  effort,  an 
argument  that  strikes  me  as  so  cynical  as 
to  border  on  the  obscene.  And  again 
questionable;  out  in  those  Virginia 
counties,  kids  do  seem  to  be  learning 
more  than  kids  in  Washington.  At  any 
rate,  what  the  board  proposed  in  having 
the  teachers  work  a  longer  day  was 
hardly  a  return  to  indentured  servitude; 
it  seemed,  in  fact,  a  small,  but  intelli- 
gent step  toward  improving  schools  for 
D.C.  students. 

The  surest  way  to  improve  teaching  in 
Washington,  of  course,  is  to  fire  incom- 
petent teachers;  but  the  board,  in  this 
dispute,  didn't  dare  suggest  anything  so 
drastic.  Board  members  know  that  the 
grievance  and  procedural  rights  make  it 
close  to  impossible  to  fire  a  teacher. 
(One  union  official  I  spoke  with  went  on 
at  some  length  about  how  the  union  had 
just  won  a  victory  after  a  year-long  fight 
to  retain  jobs  for  two  teachers  who  had 
been  fired  for  * 'unsatisfactory"  evalua- 
tions. *'The  principals  messed  up  in  the 
procedures,"  he  said,  "and  they  can't 
do  that  if  they  want  to  fire  somebody.") 
But  the  board  also  knows  that  those 
procedures  are  the  most  sacrosanct 
items    in    the   contract.    (Says   Albttl 


Shanker,  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers:  **If  you  murder 
someone,  you  still  have  the  right  to  your 
day  in  court.  It's  the  same  for  a  teacher. 
That's  the  American  way. ' ') 

And  the  board  knows,  finally,  that 
smaller  steps  suggested  in  the  past  by 
school  boards  have  always  been  rejected 
by  the  union.  Like  most  a.f.t.  affiliates, 
the  Washington  Teachers  Union  is 
tough  and  militant,  and  it  doesn't  take 
kindly  to  suggestions  that  will  make  it 
easier  to  fire  members,  no  matter  how 
justified.  Thus,  when  the  board  of  edu- 
cation and  the  school  superintendent  be- 
gan years  ago  trying  to  devise  ways  to 
toughen  teacher  evaluation,  the  union 
blocked  it,  eventually  working  out  a 
new  evaluation  system  that  is  even  more 
time-consuming  than  the  old  one.  When 
board  members  recently  talked  about 
having  teachers  take  tests  again  to  see  if 
they  were  qualiHed  to  teach,  union  resis- 
tance was  even  fiercer.  And  when  one 
board  member  suggested  students  be 
tested  at  the  end  of  every  year  and 
teachers'  effectiveness  gauged  by  the 
progress  the  students  had  made,  a  union 
official  responded  in  this  fashion:  **If 
they  ever  did  that,  our  teachers  would 
just  teach  the  test." 

In  the  face  of  this  past  resistance,  the 
board  ended  up  in  negotiations  pro- 
posing an  almost  ludicrously  small  step: 
Teachers  who  were  having  trouble  in  the 
classroom  should  spend  some  time  in 
training  programs  that  would  help  them 
do  a  better  job.  We  won't  get  rid  of 
them,  in  other  words,  all  we  want  to  do 
is  train  them.  The  obvious  weakness  of 
the  proposal  lay  in  its  belief  that  teach- 
ers can  be  trained  to  perform  in  the 
classroom.  Teachers,  in  many  ways,  are 
performers,  and  what  they  do  requires  a 
talent  and  a  gift  that  can't  be  drummed 
into  people.  That  was  not,  however,  the 
reason  the  union  objected.  They  were 
upset  because  these  training  programs 
would  require  teachers  to  spend  more 
time  in  school— their  work  year,  heaven 
forbid,  might  be  extended  by  another 
two  or  three  weeks! 

I  should  mention  at  this  point  that  the 
other  school  board  demands  that  led  t^ 
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steps,  not  radical  proposals.  Some,  like 

the  longer  day,  made  great  sense,  and 

others,  like  the  longer  year,  did  not,  but 

this  was  not  a  wholesale  rape  of  a  union 

contract.  It  was  an  attempt  to  restore 

some  bit  of  sanity  to  a  situation  that  was 

out  of  control.  Another  fact  I  should 

mention  at  this  point:  The  school  board 

got  clobbered. 
The  event  that  precipitated  the  strike 

was  the  board's  refusal  to  extend  the 
contract  for  what  would  have  been  a 
fourth  time  since  its  original  expiration 
in  January  1978.  In  the  year  between 
January  1978  and  last  February,  nego- 
tiations had  gone  nowhere.  Labor  pros 
in  the  city  said  the  board  was  * 'seriously 
out  of  touch  with  reality'*  for  thinking  it 
could  ever  win  back  anything  that  had 
already  been  won  by  a  union  without  of- 
fering more  money.  The  world  just 
doesn't  work  like  that.  Indeed,  even 
when  New  York  City  was  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy,  city  officials  couldn't 
persuade  its  public  employe  unions  to 
give  back  many  of  the  enormously  ex- 
pensive fringe  benefits,  like  the  36-hour 
work  week  and  the  liberal  sick  leave 
policies  they  had  won  over  the  years, 
even  though  these  benefits  had  con- 
tributed mightily  to  the  decline  of  the 
city.  And  no  union  leader,  particularly 
one  who  has  to  face  reelection  every  few 
years  like  Simons,  is  going  to  stand  for  a 
contract  that  calls  for  give-backs. 

So  when  the  contract  was  not  ex- 
tended, and  the  board  refused  to  con- 
tinue deducting  union  dues  from  teach- 
ers' paychecks,  Simons  said  he  had  no 
choice.  He  couldn't  sit  by  and  allow  the 
contract  to  expire.  He  had  to  pull  his 
teachers  out  on  strike. 

Given  the  state  of  the  schools,  what  is 
probably  most  surprising  is  that  for  the 
month  the  strike  lasted,  there  seemed  to 
be  a  general  perception  in  Washington 
that,  yes,  Simons  was  right,  he  had  no 
choice.  A  union  couldn't  be  expected  to 
give  back  past  gains.  The  mayor,  a 
former  president  of  the  school  board 
himself,  was  one  who  felt  that  way.  He 
saw  to  it  that  the  union  won  by  stepping 
into  the  fray  and  asking  the  judge  to  re- 
store the  old  contract,  which  she  did. 

Other  unions  gave  the  teachers  moral 
support — that's  to  be  expected,  of 
course — but  so  did  much  of  the  citizen- 
ry. The  board  members  were  usually  the 
ones  vilified;  the  union  had  acted 
"responsibly." 

One  reason  for  the  general  feeling  of 

sympathy  towards  the  union,  I  think,  is 

th3t  there  once  was  a  time  when  Wash- 

/j7^/oj7  's  teachers  really  did  need  some 


protection,  and  many  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  Washington  still  remember  that. 
Back  in  1967,  when  William  Simons  was 
negotiating  the  first  contract  for  the 
teachers,  there  was  a  general  sense  that 
teachers  could  be— and  were— abused 
by  people  in  power.  The  symbol  of  this 
abuse  was  the  ** principal-dictator,"  a 
person  who  ran  his  school  like  a  little 
fiefdom,  passing  out  the  cushy  jobs  and 
best  assignments  to  his  favorites  and 
punishing  others  for  no  reason  other 
than  whim.  The  contract  Simons  won  in 
December  1967  changed  all  that.  It  was 
hailed  at  the  time  as  the  most  progres- 
sive contract  in  the  country,  the  one 
against  which  all  school  contracts  in  the 
future  would  be  measured.  It  righted  all 
the  obvious  wrongs.  But  it  also  set  up  all 
the  procedures,  processes,  rights,  and 
committees  that  have  made  managing 
the  school  system  such  an  impossible 
task.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  labor  movement  in 
general,  it  was  indeed  a  progressive  con- 
tract and  a  great  victory.  It  made  life  in 
the  school  system  much  fairer,  but  it 
also  helped  push  the  school  system  to- 
ward its  long  decline. 

Seniority  is  probably  the  best  example 
of  the  double-edged  nature  of  the  con- 
tract. The  seniority  system's  great  ap- 
peal rests  in  its  elimination  of  blatant 
favoritism.  With  seniority,  teachers 
can't  be  laid  off  just  because  their 
principal  doesn't  like  them.  But  in 
Washington,  the  seniority  system  has 
also  been  extraordinarily  harmful  to 
students. 

As  it  has  become  clear  that  Washing- 
ton school  kids  are  not  learning  the 
basics,  a  number  of  superintendents 
have  tried  to  devise  ways  to  get  more 
basic  instruction  to  students  who  need 
it.  The  seniority  system  has  repeatedly 
thwarted  those  efforts.  **I  remember 
asking  social  science  teachers  what  their 
biggest  problem  was,"  says  Barbara 
Sizemore,  a  former  superintendent  who 
created  waves  of  controversy  when  she 
was  here,  **and  they  all  said  the  trouble 
was  their  students  couldn't  read  well 
enough  to  handle  the  subjects."  The 
solution  seemed  simple  enough:  replace 
some  of  the  social  science  teachers  with 
some  basic  reading  teachers.  Give  extra 
lessons  in  reading,  and  deemphasize 
social  science  for  those  students  who 
couldn't  handle  it.  The  union  took  one 
look  at  this  proposal  and  said,  no 
dice— social  science  teachers  have 
tenure  and  are,  therefore,  unfireable.  So 
the  social  sciences  continue  to  be  taught 
m  the  D,C.  public  schools  by  teachers 


who  aren't  needed  to  kids  who  can't 
learn  the  material. 

Whenever  there  are  layoffs  in  the 
school  system,  the  routine  is  the  same. 
The  most  recent  hirees  are  the  first 
firees— no  favoritism  there.  But  neither 
is  there  any  sense  of  what  the  students 
need.  And  it's  not  just  the  teachers, 
either,  as  union  officials  are  fond  of 
pointing  out.  There  are  plenty  of  poor 
administrators  in  the  system  too,  but 
just  try  to  get  rid  of  them  and  you  bump 
into  the  same  problem— it  turns  out 
even  they  have  a  union. 

So  when  one  superintendent,  forced 
to  make  some  budget  cuts,  decided  to 
rid  his  administration  of  some  middle- 
management  fat,  he  couldn't  do  it.  His 
middle  managers,  you  see,  all  had  more 
seniority  than  his  principals,  who  had 
more  seniority  than  vice  principals,  and 
so  on  down  the  line.  Trying  to  get  rid  of 
people  in  the  front  office  who  weren't 
needed  meant,  finally,  that  more  valu- 
able employes  out  in  the  schools,  people 
with  real  work  but  less  seniority,  were 
the  ones  let  go. 

There  is  another,  much  more  trou- 
bling reason  why  the  Washington 
citizenry  supported  the  striking 
teachers.  Many  people  in  Washington 
have  the  same  kind  of  deal  the  teachers 
have— they  get  cost-of-living  raises  to 
'*keep  pace  with  inflation,"  and  they 
have  tenure  or  at  least  enough  proce- 
dural rights  to  mean  the  same  thing.  As 
a  result,  in  their  minds  there  exists  little 
relationship  between  how  good  a  job 
someone  does  and  what  his  financial 
situation  ought  to  be— indeed  their 
focus  is  often  so  much  on  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  what  is  actually  pro- 
duced recedes  to  distantly  secondary  im- 
portance. Washington  is  an  expensive 
town,  they  think;  everyone  has  a  right  to 
enough  money  to  get  by  comfortably, 
whether  or  not  they  teach  well  or  get 
people's  social  security  checks  out  on 
time  or  whatever. 

What  happened  in  Washington  last 
March  was  an  attempt  to  change  some 
of  that  thinking.  The  school  board  was 
trying,  in  a  small  way,  to  relate  pay  to 
productivity  when  it  said  teachers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  should  work  more 
than  teachers  in  Arlington  County, 
since  they're  paid  more,  and  that  teach- 
ers ought  to  stay  after  school  to  help 
kids  who  need  it.  The  school  board  was 
trying  to  show  that  a  job  in  government 
is  not  a  right  but  a  commitment.  It  was 
trying,  most  of  all,  to  put  what  the  stu- 
dents need  above  what  the  teachers 
want.  And  in  all  of  this,  it  failed.  D 
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Fact-finding  prolongs  labor  disputes 


By  Myron  Lieberman 

YEARS  ago  I  discovered  why 
quacks  flourish  in  the  Held  of 
medicine:  Many  people  would  recover 
from  their  ailments  without  any  outside 
assistance,  but  because  they  consult 
someone  anyway,  these  consultants  get 
credit  for  the  * 'natural"  recovery. 

The  popularity  of  fact-finding  in  pub- 
lic employe  bargaining  is  based  on  the 
same  philosophy.  Example:  Sooner  or 
later  most  labor  disputes  are  settled. 
And  in  my  opinion— which  is  shared  by 
many  negotiators  for  both  school 
boards  and  teacher  unions — a  substan- 
tial number  of  these  labor  disputes 
could  be  settled  quietly  and  with  less  bit- 
terness without  the  process  of  fact-find- 
ing. But  as  long  as  fact  finders  point  to 
their  "high  batting  average**  of  success- 
ful settlements— and  as  long  as  boards 
and  teachers  are  naive  enough  to  be 
swayed  by  such  nonsense — quackery 
and  empire  building  will  continue  and 
the  "impartial  third  party**  industry 
will  flourish. 

Theoretically,  fact  finders  should  be 
called  on  the  scene  of  a  labor  dispute 
only  when  an  impasse  results  in  a  dis- 
agreement over  facts.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, such  disputes  make  up  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  fact  finder's  em- 
ployment. In  most  cases,  a  fact  flnder  is 
called  in  to  help  make  an  interpretation 
or  draw  conclusions  from  previously 
agreed  upon  facts. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  a  school  sys- 
tem with  a  relatively  low  salary 
schedule.  Suppose  that  the  local  school 
board  takes  this  stand:  "We  know  our 
salary  schedule  is  low;  we  also  know  we 
can  pay  more.  But  we  don't  think  we 
should  increase  teacher  salaries,  and  we 
have  no  desire  to  increase  instruction  ex- 
penses in  the  system.  Other  districts 
have  different  priorities  and  are  wel- 
come to  them.*' 

Myron  Lieberman,  a  leading  authority  on 
collective  bargaining  in  the  public  sector, 
writes  frequently  for  the  journal. 


In  the  case  of  a  dispute  over  wages, 
there  really  is  no  factual  issue  to  chal- 
lenge. If  a  board  recognizes  that  its 
salaries  are  low,  that  it  can  pay  more, 
that  staff  members  are  leaving  because 
of  low  pay,  then  any  dispute  over  pay 
should  not  involve  a  fact  finder — the 
dispute  is  not  based  upon  a  factual 
issue. 

Nevertheless,  mediators  typically 
recommend  fact-finding  regardless  of 
the  nature  of  the  impasse;  in  some  states 
it*s  encouraged  by  law.  In  California, 
for  example,  the  Rodda  Act  says:  "If 
the  mediator  is  unable  to  effect  settle- 
ment of  the  controversy  within  15  days 
after  his  appointment,  and  the  mediator 
declares  that  fact-finding  is  appropriate 
to  the  resolution  of  the  impasse,  either 
party  may,  by  written  notification  to  the 
other,  request  that  their  differences  be 
submitted  to  a  fact-finding  panel.** 
(Italics  added.)  The  statute  also  says 
that  each  party  shall  select  a  person  to 
serve  on  the  fact-finding  panel  within 
five  days  of  receipt  of  the  written  re- 
quest, and  the  Public  Employment 
Relations  Board  shall  designate  a  chair- 
man within  five  days  of  such  selection. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Rodda  Act 
in  1975,  mediators  have  been  unable  to 
reach  agreement  in  scores  of  cases.  Al- 
though the  law  clearly  implies  that  judg- 
ment is  to  be  used  in  deciding  which  dis- 
putes should  go  to  fact-finding,  media- 
tors invariably  recommend  such  action. 
Their  theory:  If  you  can*t  reach  an 
agreement,  start  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion— whether  it*s  needed  or  not. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  move  typically 
exacerbates  the  controversy  instead  of 
settling  it.  One  reason:  each  side  tries  to 
make  the  best  possible  case  to  achieve  a 
favorable  position  in  the  fact-flnding  re- 
port. This  forces  each  party  to  try  to  dis- 
credit the  other  party*s  arguments  and 
to  magnify  every  shred  of  supporting 
evidence  for  its  own  position— a  process 
that  does  little  to  bring  the  parties  closer 
together.  And  because  the  process  nor- 
mally stretches  out  for  at  leasX  a  com\\^ 


of  months,  the  differences  fester  as  the 
parties  work  at  developing  their  cases 
for  the  fact  finder,  not  at  reaching  an 
agreement.  What's  more,  serving  as  a 
fact  finder  is  no  simple  task.  When  he 
appears  on  the  scene,  the  fact  finder  be- 
comes a  judge  asked  to  decide  a  case 
without  any  law  governing  the  relevant 
issues.  Understandably,  fact  Anders 
hedge  and  delay,  hoping  either  that  the 
parties  will  agree  or  that  the  fact  flnder 
will  be  blessed  with  a  gestalt  that  will 
solve  the  dispute  to  everyone*s  satisfac- 
tion— or  at  least  to  no  one*s  extreme  dis- 
satisfaction. 

In  the  past,  school  boards — and 
school  board  organizations — have  been 
much  too  acquiescent  in  this  matter.  The 

reluctance  of  local  boards  to  protest  the 
overuse  of  fact  flnders  is  understand- 
able. If  the  school  board  protests  after 
fact-finding  has  been  initiated,  it  risks 
an  adverse  reaction  from  the  fact  finder. 
(Not,  of  course,  that  a  fact  finder  would 
say:  "Fm  recommending  a  higher 
salary  increase  for  teachers  because  the 
school  board  objects  to  fact-flnding.**) 
Board  fears  usually  are  based  upon  the 
knowledge  that  a  fact  finder  often  has  a 
wide  range  of  discretion  in  which  to 
make  his  recommendations.  So  it*s  easy 
for  a  fact  flnder  to  reach  a  conclusion 
for  a  private  reason  and  justify  it  public- 
ly for  a  different  reason.  If  there  are 
plausible  explanations  for  the  union 
position— and  also  for  the  board's  posi- 
tion—the fact  flnder  easily  can  rational- 
ize virtually  any  reasonable  result.  Per 
sonal  dislike  for  a  negotiator,  a  desire  to 
be  invited  back  as  an  impartial  third 
party,  the  pressures  of  other  busi- 
ness— these  and  other  private  motiva- 
tions can  play  a  significant  role  in  the 
fact  finder's  final  actions. 

At  the  local  level,  boards  probably 
have  been  too  fearful  of  public  reaction 
to  fact-flnding  recommendations  that 
support  union  arguments.  Clearly,  some 
school  boards  have  rejected  fact-flnding 
recommendations  without  cxJ>^^^ft.'^sxs^^^ 
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Modest  proposal:  Shoot  troublesome  kids 


ByPhilipM.Carlin 

LET'S  not  mince  words.  Schools 
are  dangerous.  Gangs  roam  the 
halls,  children  are  assaulted,  drugs 
flourish,  and  even  teachers  who  are 
bruisers  walk  with  trepidation.  Our 
schools  have  become  holding  pens  Tor 
juvenile  delinquents,  and  like  clockwork 
we  regularly  turn  the  little  miscreants 
out  into  society. 

I'd  like  to  suggest  a  solution  to  this 
problem  of  misbehaving  children.  Let's 
shoot  them. 

Before  you  say,  "Hold  on  there,  Car- 
lin,  that's  a  bit  harsh,"  lei's  examine 
how  our  schools  got  into  their  current 
sorry  state.  It's  simple— we've  been 
afraid  to  beat  up  students.  We've  spared 
the  rod  and  spoiled  the  brat.  Spurred  on 
by  teachers  and  administrators  who  do 
not  recognize  the  efficacy  of  a  good 
beating,  we  have  let  corporal  punish- 
ment slip  by  the  wayside.  And  with  it 
has  gone  any  semblance  of  order,  de- 
cency, or  what  in  an  earlier  age  was 
called  values.  But  now,  thank  heaven,  it 
is  slowly  dawning  on  people  that  instill- 
ing old-fashioned  notions  of  right  and 
wrong  requires  old-fashioned  means. 

The  squeamish  among  you  might  pro- 
test. After  all,  hilling  children  with  a 
birch  is  so  primilive,  so  cruel,  so  .  .  . 
barbaric.  But,  by  golly,  it  gets  the  job 
done,  and  no  do-good  psychologist  or 
namby-pamby  social  worker  can  con- 
vince me  otherwise.  All  my  experience 
says:  Nothing  ensures  good  behavior 
like  a  credible  threat  of  force. 

When  I  was  in  school,  misbehavior 
was  not  accepted  meekly.  Corporal 
punishment  was  the  desideratum  of 
good  discipline.  I  suffered  many  a  ruler 
across  the  knuckles,  the  tear-stariing 
nose  tweak,  the  high-heeled  stomp  on 
the  instep,  and  even  the  full-force  slam 
in  (he  face.  The  greater  the  disfavor,  [he 
more  severe  ihe  punishment.  I  loved  it, 
and  (he  sum  of  these  punishments  did 
indeed  instill  in  me  an  appreciation  of 
the  consequences  of  bad  behavior. 

Obey  the  rules  or  suffer  the  conse- 

Philip  M.  ■  'Ayaiollah ' '  Carlm  turns  out  well- 
behofed  students  ai  Loyola  Universily,  Chi- 
n^f.  HiAervAeif^ss/s/a/ilprofessoroJEdu- 


quences.  This  is  what  1  learned  in 
school,  and  I'm  glad  I  learned  it  while  1 
was  young.  You  may  laugh,  but  1  now 
believe  thai  the  teachers  who  beat  me 
were  the  ones  that  eared  most  about  me. 
The  logic  is  simple:  Be  bad  and  you  gel 
hurt,  be  good  and  you  don't.  When  I 
was  young  1  hurt  a  lot;  today  I  am  al- 
most always  good. 
Ii's  a  shame  thai  Ihe  more  effective 


instruments  of  discipline— the  stocks, 
the  pillory,  the  rack,  and  the  iron 
maiden— have  disappeared  with  time. 
But  I  am  sure  thai  an  industrious  teach- 
er could  scare  up  a  cai-o' -nine-tails 
somewhere.  Imagine  a  scene  in  which 
the  teacher  or  principal  publicly  ad- 
ministers a  "touch  of  the  cat"  to  a  re- 
calcitram  child.  Just  think  of  Ihe  impact 
such  a  practice  would  have  on  educa- 
tion. Sure,  the  softhearted  liberals  will 
scream,  but  the  siatistically  significant 
reduction  in  discipline  problems  would 


I  am  concerned  about  one  thing,  how- 
ever: What  if  we  are  too  late  with  the 
paddle?  What  if  beating  is  not  enough? 
We  might  be  in  an  extreme  situation 
that  requires  an  extreme  solution.  So  let 
me  get  back  to  my  opening  suggestion. 
I'm  proposing  this  scenario:  Once  each 
month,  the  worst  behaving  child  in  the 
school,  determined  by  a  commillcc 
comprising  Ihe  principal  and  facuhy 
members  (and  maybe  some  stu- 
dents—peer influence  and  all  that,  you 
know),  shall  be  taken  lo  Ihe  school  yard 
and  shot  in  full  view  of  the  entire  school 
population.  (The  parents  or  guardians, 
of  course,  should  be  informed.)  You 
watch  how  quickly  those  kids  shape  up! 

Some  of  you  might  still  be  squirming 
31  Ibis  suggestion,  but  you  really  have 
no  cause  to.  After  all,  you  don'l  have  lo 
look.  Besides,  chances  are  your  com- 
plaints wilt  diminish  as  Ihe  discipline 
improves.  In  fact,  Ihe  method  may 
prove  so  effective  that  you  will  think  it  a 
shame  to  restrict  my  suggestion  to 
school  children.  There  are  plenty  of 
teachers  (perhaps  even  a  central  office 
administrator  or  two)  out  there  that 
slipped  by  the  paddle  and  now  lead  mis- 
behaving lives,  it's  high  lime  we 
brought  them  into  line. 

Some  of  Ihe  Supreme  Court  justices 
might  be  a  bit  queasy  aboui  this  pro- 
gram, but  I  guarantee  it  will  work!  And 
maybe  some  of  them  can  be  similarly 
disposed  of.  I  mean,  if  you're  bad, 
you're  bad. 

Let's  not  dilly-dally.  We  have  to  let 
kids  know  who's  boss.  And  we  adults 
won't  be  comfortable  in  our  schools  un- 
til we  all  get  behind  this  rallying  call: 
Hell  with  the  paddle,  let's  shoot  'em.   D 
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schools  by  design 


These  eight  steps  will  lead  you  to  a 
systematic  energy  management  program 


By  Larry  W.  Bickle 
and  John  Emry 

IN  THE  past  several  years,  the 
typical  response  of  many  school 
people  to  the  energy  problem  has  been 
to  rush  out  and  buy  automatic  tempera- 
ture control  systems,  add  insulation,  re- 
place weather  stripping,  conduct  energy 
studies,  and  hope  for  moderate  weather. 
All  these  steps  may  be  useful,  but  they 
are  not  the  most  efficient  way  to  save 
dollars.  The  best  way  to  get  the  most  out 
of  energy  spending  is  to  establish  a  sys- 
tematic energy  management  program. 

First,  for  an  energy  management  pro- 
gram to  be  successful,  a  commitment  to 
energy  conservation  must  be  made  at 
the  highest  level.  Without  a  school 
board  policy  commitment,  an  energy 
management  project  won't  succeed. 
Reason:  In  too  many  school  systems, 
plans  for  saving  energy  have  dumped  re- 
sponsibility on  the  backs  of  operations 
and  maintenance  staff  and  have  not 
given  direct  program  responsibility  to 
school  administrators.  Once  energy 
management  is  elevated  to  the  policy 
level,  however,  administrators  can  make 
sure  programs  operate  smoothly,  and 
they  will  have  guidance  for  making  sen- 
sitive energy-related  decisions. 
Example:  Such  an  energy  management 
policy  should  spell  out  which  commun- 
ity groups  are  to  be  charged— at  what 
price — for  energy  consumption  while 
using  school  buildings. 

Next,   a   good   energy   management 


Larry  W.  Bickle  is  vice-president  of  Bickle  C. 
A/.,  the  energy  management  division  ofC.  M. 
Inc.,  and  John  Emry  is  energy  management 
officer  for  the  Los  Alamos  (New  Mexico) 
Public  Schools. 
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program  will  cross  several  organiza- 
tional boundaries.  These  programs  can- 
not be  one-person  or  one-department 
operations.  Students,  teachers,  adminis- 
trators, and  parents  all  should  be  in- 
terested and  responsible— in  some 
way— for  the  success  of  the  energy  man- 
agement program. 

While  this  general  advice  can  apply  to 
almost  any  school  program,  you  might 
want  to  consider  in  detail  the  following 
specific  energy  management  plan. 
We've  found  that  this  plan— modified 
for  individual  situations,  of 
course — can  yield  quick  results,  lay  the 
foundation  for  any  systematic  future 
programs,  and  be  established  with  a 
minimum  of  outside  help. 

Step  1.  The  school  board  and  admin- 
istration should  establish  a  school  sys- 
tem policy  spelling  out  their  commit- 
ment to  energy  conservation.  Next,  a 
specific  person  is  named  as  the  system's 
energy  manager,  and  that  person  estab- 
lishes a  periodic  schedule  for  progress 
reports  to  the  superintendent  and  school 
board.  It's  also  a  good  idea  to  have  this 
manager  assign  final  responsibility  for 
energy  conservation  at  the  building  level 
to  the  school  principal.  The  principal,  in 
turn,  becomes  responsible  for  keeping 
an  eye  on  energy  consumption  and  for 
involving  his  school's  staff  in  the 
project. 

Step  2.  A  school  building  energy  con- 
servation committee  should  be  formed 
to  work  with  the  school  principal.  The 
committee  should  represent  the  views  of 
teachers,  maintenance  personnel, 
parents,  and  students. 

Step  3.  Gather  and  examine  previous 
utility  bills  and  information  on  heating 
and  cooling  the  system's  separate  build- 


ings. Convert  kilowatt-hours,  gallons  of 
fuel  oil,  cubic  feet  of  gas,  or  tons  of  coal 
into  the  equivalent  number  of  British 
Thermal  Units  (b.t.u.).  Divide  this  total 
B.T.u.  consumption  for  each  building  by 
the  gross  square  footage  (s.f.)  of  that  build- 
ing. The  result:  The  total  b.t.u. /s.f.  per 
year,  or  per  month,  for  each  building. 
Also  make  a  note  of  the  yearly  heat- 
ing/cooling day  figure.  For  heating,  this 
is  developed  by  finding  the  average  daily 
temperature  and  subtracting  that  figure 
from  65  degrees  Fahrenheit.  (For  the 
purposes  of  measuring,  most  utility 
companies  call  temperatures  below  65 
degrees  a  heating  day,  and  above  65  de- 
grees a  cooling  day.)  For  a  cooling 
day,  the  figure  would  be  obtained  by 
subtracting  65  from  the  average  daily 
temperature.  Thus  in  the  winter,  if  the 
average  temperature  on  a  given  day  was 
42  degrees,  the  heating/cooling  day 
figure  would  be  23  (65  degrees  minus 
42).  This  figure  (23)  is  added  to 
figures  for  other  school  days  to  form  a 
heating/cooling  degree  day  total.  (If 
there  are  problems  with  conversion  of 
kilowatt-hours  or  cubic  feet  into 
B.T.u.s,  or  finding  the  heating/cooling 
degree-day  figure,  most  local  utility 
companies  are  willing  to  help,  or  a  con- 
cerned parent  with  an  engineering  or 
physics  background  should  be  able  to 
clarify  the  situation.) 

Step  4.  Use  past  utility  bills,  if  avail- 
able, to  determine  how  the  b.t.u. /s.f. 
indicator  has  varied  during  the  past  few 
years.  Is  the  trend  up— more  energy 
consumed  in  January  of  this  year  than 
last— or  down?  By  checking  with  de- 
gree-day figures,  you  should  be  able  to 
pinpoint    whether    consumption    was. 
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Figure  2:  Typical  school  energy  consumption  by  end  use. 
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tions,  increased  use  of  school  buildings, 
or  on  wasteful  energy  use. 

Step  5*  Analyze  the  utility  rates.  Ask 
representatives  of  the  local  utility  com- 
pany to  explain  each  part  of  the  school 
system's  monthly  bill.  Find  out  whether 
schools  are  being  charged  a  premium 
for  energy  use  during  certain  periods  of 
the  day.  Find  out  why  utility  bills  are  in- 
creasing. Example:  In  one  school,  ener- 
gy use  remained  constant  but  the  utility 
company  increased  its  charge  during 
peak-use  periods  when  the  demand  for 
energy  was  high.  Ask  the  local  utility 
representative  to  explain  how  portions 
of  the  bill  can  be  cut,  and  if  there  are 
cheaper  ways  to  purchase  utility  service. 
Frequently  a  simple  change  from  one 
metering  system  to  another,  or  from  one 
rate  to  another,  can  mean  savings  of 
several  percent  on  your  bill. 

Step  6.  Compare  individual  school 
building  consumption  in  b.t.u./s.f. 
with  the  national  average  (Figure  1). 
Which  schools  in  your  system  are  above 
the  median,  and  which  are  below?  How 
does  the  average  for  all  schools  in  your 
system  compare  with  the  national 
median?  Also  compare  the  energy  con- 
sumption to  heating/cooling-day  Hgure. 
If  the  heating/cooling-day  figure  varies 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  this  fluctua- 
tion should  be  accurately  reflected  in 
your  energy  bills. 

Step  7.  Estimate  how  your  energy  is 
used.  Figure  2  shows  a  typical  distribu- 
tion of  energy  consumption  in  school 
buildings.  Notice  that  lighting  is  the 
major  energy  consumer,  followed  close- 
ly by  energy  used  for  heating  and  cool- 
ing. Start  a  program  to  remove  unneces- 
sary lightbulbs,  switch  to  energy-efH- 
cient  lighting,  and  turn  out  lights  in 
unused  rooms.  Review  operations 
schedules  for  heating  and  cooling  equip- 
ment, and  turn  off  lights  and  equipment 
when  they're  not  needed. 

Step  8.  Develop  a  visible  evaluation 
or  scoring  system.  Each  month  calculate 
the  b.t.u./s.f.  indicator  explained  in 
Step  3.  Compare  this  with  monthly 
figures  from  previous  years  (taking  into 
account  changes  in  energy  demand 
based  on  heating/cooling  days  and 
changes  in  building  use).  Make  a 
graphic  display  as  in  Figure  3  and  use 
large  colored  posters  in  each  school 
building  to  develop  a  sense  of  friendly 
competition  among  schools.  Perhaps 
even  an  incentive  program — based  on 
energy  savings— might  be  adopted  so 
that  schools  can  share  part  of  the  money 
they  help  save  by  cutting  down  on 
wasteful  energy  use.  D 
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schools  by  design 


Auditoriums  with  rooms  that  turn 

and  pools  with  floors  that  move 

offer  wise  use  of  facilities 


PiW  buildings  are  more  important 
to  schools  and  their  communities 
than  gymnasiums  and  auditoriums. 
Most  important  events  are  held  there: 
plays,  athletic  events,  award  cer- 
emonies. And  yet,  few  buildings  are 
more  troublesome.  They  are  expensive 
to  build  and  operate,  and  they  are  used 
only  periodically.  Unlike  classrooms, 
they  lie  fallow  a  good  part  of  the  school 
year.  And  as  school  people  quickly  are 
coming  to  understand,  wasted  space  is 
wasted  money. 

The  trick  always  has  been  how  best  to 
use  the  empty  space  of  auditoriums  and 
gymnasiums  during  these  empty  pe- 
riods. All  manner  of  magic  has  been 
tried,  but  whether  it  was  movable  walls, 
or  special  floors,  the  solution  never 
seemed  quite  right.  The  problem:  In  the 
end,  the  empty  space  did  only  a  medi- 
ocre job  in  its  substitute  role,  and  often 
its  ability  to  function  as  a  gym  or  an 
auditorium  was  impaired.  What  to  do? 

Here  are  two  suggestions  that  might 
help: 

The  T.D.A.,  or  Turntable  Divisible 
Auditorium,  one-ups  the  traditional 
room  partition.  Instead  of  dividing  an 
existing  space  into  pieces,  it  carves  out 
of  the  main  auditorium  space  a  properly 
proportioned  segment  and  ^uts  it  on  a 
turntable.  The  seating  section  that  sits 
on  the  turntable  then  either  can  be  left 
facing  out  into  the  auditorium,  or 
turned  180  degrees  into  a  cocoon,  where 
it  becomes  a  separate  room.  The  t.d.a. 
offers  the  best  of  both  worlds — audi- 


tor valuable  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  article,  the  journal  is  grateful  to  John  F. 
Carr,  vice-president  of  Macton  Corp.,  Dan- 
bury,  Conn.,  and  to  William  Thomas,  presi- 
dent of  A  F.W.  Company  in  Or  lean.  New 
York. 


torium  seats  that  can  be  called  on  at 
will,  or  a  teaching  area  as  good  as  any 
permanent  classroom. 

With  T.D.A. ,  gone  are  the  classrooms 
created  by  partitions.  Because  the  seats 
do  the  moving,  the  teaching  area  can 
contain  all  the  accoutrements  of  a  per- 
manent classroom — chalkboards,  bulletin 
boards,  maps.  And  the  room  created  by 
turning  the  seats  is  soundproof.  The 
back  wall  acts  as  a  soundproof  divider, 
and  it  will  stop  auditorium  noise  from 
coming  into  the  room.  For  example,  a 
band  rehearsal  can  blare  away  in  the 
auditorium  while  a  test  quietly  is  given 
in  one  of  the  turntable  classrooms. 

The  seats  sit  on  a  circular  turntable 
that  can  vary  in  size  according  to  a 
school's  need.  Some  auditoriums  have 
turntables  with  as  many  as  two  hundred 
seats  on  them,  while  others  require  as 
few  as  fifty  seats.  And  the  number  of 
turntables  also  can  vary  according  to 
school  needs.  The  turntables  are  driven 
by  a  small  engine  that  has  only  one  mov- 
ing part,  and  power  requirements  that 
are  negligible.  The  only  required  main- 
tenance consists  of  a  semiannual  lubri- 
cation check. 

The  T.D.A.  is  estimated  to  add  10  per- 
cent to  the  cost  of  the  average  1 ,600  seat 
auditorium,  but  when  compared  to  the 
cost  of  a  separate  classroom— and 
mindful  of  the  flexibility  it  offers — the 
T.D.A.  might  be  a  bargain. 

The  T.D.A.  has  been  used  for  eight 
years  at  both  the  South  Mountain  High 
School  in  Phoenix,  and  the  Agua  Fria 
High  School  in  Avondale,  Ariz.  During 
this  time  there  have  been  no  mechanical 
failures,  and  Duane  Given,  principal  of 
Agua  Fria  High  School,  says:  **The 
turntables  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
change  the  configuration  whew  \\  ^w\\.s 


our  needs,  but  the  real  key  is  that  we 
have  excellent  teaching  space  all  the 
time,  excellent  performance  space  all 
the  time,  and  extra  performance  space 
whenever  we  want  it." 

While  turntable  classrooms  may  help 
solve  space  problems  in  auditoriums,  at 
least  one  manufacturer  has  developed  a 
way  to  utilize  wasted  space  in  physical  edu- 
cation areas:  a  swimming  pool  with  a  floor 
that  can  be  raised  or  lowered  at  the  touch 
of  a  button.  Driven  by  hydraulic  lifts,  the 
floor  is  lifted  much  the  way  a  car  is 
lifted  at  a  service  garage.  A  ten-horse- 
power engine  raises  the  floor  and  the 
one-horsepower  engine  lowers  it.  The 
floor  is  concrete  covered  with  tile,  and  it 
moves  up  and  down  against  a  sidewall 
of  p.v.c,  a  tough,  perforated  plastic. 
As  the  floor  is  raised,  the  water  in  the 
pool  flows  through  the  slots  in  the  plas- 
tic. Half  of  the  water  slips  beneath  the 
pool  floor  while  the  other  half  goes  over 
the  gutter  and  into  the  filtration  system, 
where  it  is  cleaned  and  returned  to  the 
area  beneath  the  floor.  When  the  pool  is 
lowered,  the  water  is  discharged  under 
pressure  in  patterns  that  clean  the  pool 
while  they  fill  it.  The  design  is  such  that 
pools  can  be  built  so  that  the  entire  floor 
can  be  lifted  or  lowered,  or  so  that  only 
a  portion  moves.  The  energy  required  to 
move  the  floor  is  minimal,  and  a  manu- 
facturer's representative  makes  a  service 
stop  once  a  year  at  each  pool  site. 

Though  movable  floor  swimming 
pools  have  only  been  in  operation  in 
North  America  since  1974,  already  there 
are  54  such  pools  scattered  about  the 
continent.  The  pools  have  been  in  use  in 
Europe  for  more  than  20  years,  how- 
ever, and  the  West  German  government 
will  not  subsidize  the  consuvLc<N5iJ^  ^^  -^ 
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Hire  architects  for  a  fixed  fee , 
not  a  percentage  of  building  cost 


ARTHUR  Casselman  Ranes  is  an 
.  architect  who  says  it's  time  that 
school  boards  wise  up  to  the  finer  points 
of  building  construction.  For  too  long, 
according  to  Ranes,  boards  have  been  at 
the  mercy  of  a  melange  of  architects, 
contractors,  subcontractors,  engineers, 
and  anyone  else  with  an  eye  for  a  buck. 
Ranes,  in  fact,  thinks  school  construc- 
tion costs  can  be  cut  drastically  if  school 
boards  use  a  little  business  sense. 

The  gymnasium  designed  by  Ranes 
for  Montezuma-Cortez  High  School  in 
Colorado  seems  to  support  Ranes's 
thesis.  With  average  gymnasium  con- 
struction costs  running  approximately 
S44  a  square  foot,  final  tallies  show  the 
Montezuma-Cortez  gym  to  have  cost 
only  S27  a  square  foot.  And  Ranes  did  it 
in  a  such  a  straightforward  manner  that 
it  prompts  school  Superintendent  Bob 
Howerton  to  comment:  **I  honestly 
don't  know  why  it  hadn't  been  done  be- 
fore now." 

Ranes  attributes  the  dramatic  drop  in 
cost  to  three  elements:  strengthening  the 
relationships  among  school  district, 
architect,  contractor,  and  subcontrac- 
tor; making  sure  all  the  costs  are  under- 
stood by  all  parties;  and  making  good 
the  well-worn  maxim,  '*A  penny  saved 
is  a  penny  earned." 

Ranes  says  that  traditional  school 
construction  has  followed  these  tried 
and  true  procedures:  hiring  an  architect 
(if  the  system  does  not  already  have 
one);  drawing  up  building  plans;  open- 
ing the  project  to  bidding;  and  accepting 
the  lowest  bid.  The  tried  and  true,  how- 
ever, cause  some  problems.  For  in- 
stance, an  architect's  fee  usually  is  a 
percentage  of  the  final  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. Or,  as  Ranes  points  out,  in  these 
days  of  inflation,  the  architect's  fee  is  a 
percentage  of  an  unknown.  Not  even  the 
contractor's  bid  figure  is  solid  because 
the  figure  usually  is  a  lump-sum  esti- 
mate. Included  in  the  bid  figure  are  the 
cost  of  labor,  materials,  and  the  con- 
'racfor's    profit.      The     wide-ranging 


nature  of  this  traditional  method  of  job 
bidding  opens  it  to  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  error.  Miscalculation  often  is 
compounded  by  contractors  who  tend  to 
underestimate  costs  to  land  a  job.  But 
most  important,  in  the  traditional 
method  of  bidding,  the  contractor's 
profit  is  hidden  as  a  percentage  of  the 
final  cost.  The  contractor  naturally  will 
try  to  preserve  this  profit.  Without 
sounding  conspiratorial,  Ranes  says  the 
frequent  result  of  this  system  is  cost 
overruns,  shoddy  workmanship,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  end  product. 

When  the  Montezuma-Cortez  system 
decided  to  build  an  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium, the  school  board  first  ap- 
proached the  project  in  the  traditional 
way.  School  officials  contacted  archi- 
tects in  the  area  hoping  to  find  one  for 
the  job.  In  the  process  they  came  upon 
Ranes,  who  offered  this  alternative:  He 
would  work  for  a  fixed  fee — it  would 
not  be  based  on  a  percentage  of  costs 
and  it  would  not  contain  any  unknowns. 
The  board  accepted  Ranes's  proposal. 

As  he  began  his  early  plans,  the  board 
announced  that  it  was  accepting  bids  for 
the  construction  of  the  auxiliary  high 
school  gymnasium.  The  bids  came  in 
higher  than  expected,  with  an  approxi- 
mate $100,000  difference  between  the 
low  and  high  bid.  When  Ranes  saw  the 
spread  he  knew  something  was  wrong. 
Because  portions  of  the  plans  weren't 
finished  when  the  bids  were  submitted, 
he  speculated  that  the  contractors  had  to 
guess  at  their  prices.  Upon  closer  inspec- 
tion, Ranes  found  that  contractors  with 
bids  at  the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum 
had  padded  their  figures  with  contin- 
gency funds  to  cover  the  difference  be- 
tween estimated  prices  and  actual  costs. 
This  fudge  factor  was  designed  to  take 
care  of  any  odds  and  ends  that  popped 
up  during  construction.  Bids  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectrum,  on  the  other 
hand,  downplayed  this  contingency 
money  in  an  effort  to  land  the  job  (some 
conrractors    land    the    job    first    and 


maneuver  for  extras  later).  Luckily,  in 
its  initial  announcement,  the  school 
board  retained  the  right  to  reject  all 
bids,  and  with  Ranes's  suggestion  the 
board  did  just  that. 

Instead  of  soliciting  lump-sum  bids, 
Ranes  suggested  that  the  school  board 
first  ask  contractors  to  work  on  a  cost- 
plus-fee  basis  and  then  set  a  maximum 
cost  ceiling  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 
This  meant  that  the  contractor  would 
agree — like  Ranes — to  work  for  a  fixed 
fee.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building 
(plus  the  builder's  profit)  then  becomes 
the  final  cost  of  the  project.  As  an  extra 
assurance  that  estimated  costs  would 
not  be  exceeded,  Ranes  also  suggested  a 
performance  incentive  be  included  in 
the  contract.  This  would  split  whatever 
savings  a  contraaor  could  make — 60 
percent  going  to  the  contractor  and  the 
remaining  40  percent  accruing  to  the 
school  system. 

The  advantages  of  this  arrangement: 
With  an  assured  profit,  the  contractor 
will  not  be  tempted  either  to  boost  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  to  cut  corners 
in  an  effort  to  protect  his  profit.  Be- 
cause accurate  estimates  of  the  building 
costs  will  help  determine  both  his  profit 
and  his  ability  to  land  the  job,  the  con- 
tractor will  bid  with  realistic  figures 
rather  than  with  padded  or  stripped- 
down  estimates.  What's  more,  perform- 
ance incentives  will  push  a  contractor  to 
save  money;  he  in  turn  will  keep  a  close 
eye  on  subcontractors  and  will  hunt  for 
economical  and  efficient  building 
methods  because  savings  on  the  project 
means  money  for  the  contractor. 

The  result:  savings.  In  the  Monte- 
zuma-Cortez system,  the  savings 
amounted  to  one-third  of  the  cost  of 
comparable  structures  built  in  the  tradi- 
tional way.  Superintendent  Howerton 
says  the  gymnasium  has  met  the  ap- 
proval of  everyone  in  the  community, 
and  Ranes  claims  the  building  is  one  of 
the  best  construction  jobs  he  has  ever 
seen.  C 
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the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  What  should  bilingual  education  dor 


? 


Since  the  founding  of  the  United  States, 
the  education  of  non-English-speaking 
students  has  been  one  of  the  primary 
tasks  of  public  schools.  Currently, 
however,  educators  and  legislators  are 
debating  how  schools  should  handle  the 
education  of  children  whose  language 
and  culture  are  different  from  that  of 
the  majority  population. 

All  of  which  leads  to  our  question  for 
this  month's  Baiiot  Box:  *'What  do  you 
think  is  the  best  way  to  educate  non- 
English-speaking  children?" 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  closely  reflects  your 
opinion  and  circle  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  postage-paid  card  facing 
page  40.  Please  select  one  answer,  but 
add  your  comments  in  the  space  pro- 
vided on  the  card.  Results  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  October  journal. 

A.  Our  school  system  largely  is  un- 
affected by  special  bilingual  education 
programs. 


B.  Bilingual  education  is  a  concern 
for  our  schools,  and  we  have — or 
should  have— several  programs  to  help 
prepare  non-English-speaking  students 
to  meet  the  demands  facing  them  in 
public  schools.  There  should  be 
bilingual  programs  designed  for  the 
specific  needs  of  each  group  of  students. 

C.  Most  programs  for  non-English- 
speaking  children  are  inadequate  and  we 
should  do  more.  Not  only  should  our 


schools  teach  English,  but  they  also 
should  teach  children  the  language  and 
history  that  is  a  part  of  their  native 
culture. 

D.  Schools  should  stay  away,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  involvement  in  bilingual 
and  bicultural  programs.  America  is  a 
melting  pot  and  the  role  of  public 
schools  should  be  to  teach  child- 
ren— regardless  of  background — how  to 
survive  in  an  English-speaking  society. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  41 .  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail— we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  iden- 
tify yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator,  if  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  October  journal. 


Finding:  Duty  motivates  board  members 


People  become  school  board  members 
to  serve  public  education,  say  a  large 
number  of  respondents  to  the  June 
Ballot  Box  question:  ''Why  do  board 
members  run  for  office?" 

Only  a  few  board  members  and  super- 
intendents— five  percent  —  claim  that 
school  board  members  seek  financial 
gain  from  public  office.  But  one  school 
board  member  from  Missouri  did  say: 
**When  plans  for  construction  of  a  new 
school  were  announced,  several  can- 
didates— with  dollar  signs  shining 
brightly  in  their  eyes — began  scrapping 
for  school  board  seats." 

A  similarly  small  number  of  respon- 
dents— seven  percent — claim  that  board 
members  run  for  political  gain.  Accord- 
ing to  a  second  Missouri  board  member: 
*Two  of  my  fellow  board  members  may 
have  run  for  the  good  of  education,  but 
I  have  no  doubt  the  other  four  ran  for 
personal  and  political  reasons."  But 
other  respondents  note  that  while  board 
members  may  run — the  first  time— with 
f/feJr  eyes  on  higher  political  office,  they 


quickly  learn  that  the  school  board  can 
be  the  kiss  of  death  for  a  political 
career. 

Thirty-one  percent  of  respondents  say 
that  board  members  run  for  office  to 
satisfy  personal  or  political  causes.  Two 
respondents— one  from  Indiana  and  the 
other  from  Michigan— claim  that  the 
growing  number  of  teacher  union  candi- 
dates running  for  school  board  office 
has  influenced  their  opinions  of  board 
members.  **As  money  becomes  tighter 
and  the  caliber  of  boardmanship  drops, 
more  and  more  teacher  unions  are 
supporting  candidates  with  personal 
and  professional  axes  to  grind.  This  has 
hurt  education,"  the  Michigan  board 
member  comments. 

Seventeen  percent  of  respondents 
mentioned  ego  gains  as  a  motivation  for 
school  board  membership.  A  Texas 
school  board  member  admits  candidly: 
'*Heck,  I  like  to  feel  as  if  I  am  making  a 
difference,  and  I  love  to  give  speeches." 
A  Wyoming  superintendent  states: 
''Board   members  all  say  that  other 


^6 


board  members  serve  to  massage  their 
egos,  but  they  serve  only  the  best  in- 
terests of  public  schools.  Here's  what  I 
say:  Baloney." 

But  the  plurality  of  our  voters,  40  per- 
cent, claim  that  board  members  serve  to 
help  public  education.  ** Believe  it  or 
not,  in  our  rural  district,  citizens  really 
do  have  an  honest,  overriding  concern 
for  quality  education,"  a  New 
Hampshire  board  member  tells  us.  A 
Maine  board  member  says  that  all 
members  on  her  13-member  board 
**have  children  in  school,  and  are  con- 
cerned about  their  own  kids,  their 
neighbors'  kids,  and  the  children  of  the 
town." 

But  the  final  (discouraging)  word  be- 
longs to  a  disgruntled  superintendent  in 
Indiana:  ''You  guys  have  got  to  be 
kidding.  People  becoming  board  mem- 
bers for  other  than  self-serving  motives 
went  out  with  gaslights.  You  /editors/ 
may  not  know  it  or  admit  it  (because 
your  jobs  depend  on  it),  but  the  worst 
disease  in  America  is  school  boards."  D 


views 


NSBA  task  forces  assess  education 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Over  the  past  decade,  schools  have 
been  wrenched  by  changes  in  social 
attitudes  and  moral  beliefs  as  well  as 
by  financial  crunches,  some  caused 
by  tax  revolts.  Upheavals  in  many 
school  systems  have  resulted,  with  the 
public  still  unconvinced  that  the 
schools  are  meeting  their  goals.  In  an 
attempt  to  assist  school  board  mem- 
bers and  educators  (from  superinten- 
dent to  classroom  teacher)  to  reassess 
the  role  and  responsibility  of  schools, 
a  1979-80  nsba  task  force  of  school 
board  members  will  review  and 
identify  the  purposes  of  public  educa- 
tion in  the  1980s.  Consensus  on  this 
question  may  help  us  diagnose  the 
current  state  of  the  art  and  guide  pub- 
lic education  into  the  future. 


Closely  related  to  purposes  are  the 
decisions  school  hoards  should  be 
making  in  the  elementary-secondary 
curricuium.  the  topic  of  another  task 
force.  Clarification  here  may  guide 
boards  and  educators  as  they  deliber- 
ate services  currently  provided.  An 
important  aspect  of  the  total  curricu- 
lum, especially  at  the  secondary  level, 
is  vocational  education  and  its 
present  and  future  needs.  For  years  it 
has  been  an  integral  part  of  the  school 
program.  The  incumbency  now  is  for 
a  task  force  to  relate  the  program's 
objectives  and  emphasis  to  today's 
technological,  economic,  and  en- 
vironmental realities. 

Another  immediate  concern  is  the 
problem  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
among  students.  This  topic  and 
another — what  children  should  be 
taught  about  critical  television  view- 
ing— need  to  be  studied  within  a  con- 


text of  external  forces  influencing  the 
learners  as  well  as  within  the  school 
environment.  What  can  school  boards 
do  about  these  forces  in  terms  of 
countering  or  minimizing  their  nega- 
tive effects  upon  students?  How  can 
we  support  educators,  state  agencies, 
and  organizations  in  their  efforts  to 
cope  with  and  control  the  problem? 

As  in  any  big  business  venture, 
management  always  is  concerned 
about  cost  effectiveness — are  we  get- 
ting the  most  (the  best)  for  our  dollar? 
Hence,  public  education,  which  is 
very  big  business,  should  look  at  itself 
in  the  same  sense.  The  sixth  nsba  task 
force  will  be  reviewing  the  evaluation 
of  school  programs  and  personnel 
performance.  The  objective  is  to  find 
ways  to  assist  school  boards  and 
school  systems  to  develop  evaluation 
mechanisms  or  to  improve  those  they 
already  are  using. 


Shifting  social  values  affect  schools 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

We  took  a  look  at  the  future  of  public 
education  at  the  1979  nsba  conven- 
tion. We  wanted  to  examine  the  soci- 
etal forces  that  may  be  expected  to 
change  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  during  the  next  five  to  ten 
years,  and  determine  how  school 
board  members  and  superintendents 
can  help  significantly  to  shape  the 
future  of  the  public  schools. 

I  moderated  a  session  in  which 
Lawrence  Cremin,  president  of 
Teachers  College.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, and  James  Guthrie,  professor  of 
education  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia-Berkeley, participated.  Cremin 
and  Guthrie  were  the  perfect  blend  of 
geographic  diversity,  intellectual 
.prowess,     and     practical     perspec- 


tives— Cremin  as  manager  of  a  $26 
million  budget  and  Guthrie  as  a 
school  board  member  in  Berkeley. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  discussion 
identified  four  value  shifts  beginning 
to  occur  in  the  U.S.  Some  change  al- 
ready has  resulted  from  them,  with 
more  to  come.  They  are: 

1.  Egalitarianism:  Rooted  in  the 
conscience  of  America  and  the  Equal 
Protection  clause  of  the  Constitution, 
its  expansion  is  reflected  in  school  fi- 
nance reform  laws,  affirmative 
action,  special  education,  and  educa- 
tion for  the  disadvantaged. 

2.  Efficiency:  Mirrored  in  efforts  to 
cast  educational  administration  and 
instructional  techniques  in  the  model 
of  private  sector  business,  its  effects 
include  management  by  objectives, 
computer  use,  teaching  machines, 
and  team  teaching. 

3.  Accountability:  U  \s  lelVeeVedm 


pressure  for  more  testing  of  teacher 
proficiencies  and  student  minimum 
competencies.  Caps  on  taxes  or 
spending  carry  this  message  (to 
schools  and  other  government  units): 
"You  haven* t  been  as  efficient  as  you 
should  be,  and  accountability  is  still 
so  fuzzy  that  we'll  limit  the  resources 
you  can  count  on  to  do  a  job." 

4.  Comity:  Public  schools  once 
hewed  to  the  "melting  pot"  line,  with 
emphasis  on  transition  from  the 
foreign  to  the  American  culture  and 
language.  Now,  there  seems  to  be  a 
shift  in  basic  approach  from  transi- 
tion to  maintenance  of  the  old  culture. 
Enlarging  efforts  to  nurture  the 
foreign  culture  and  language  are  evi- 
denced by  growing  bicultural  and 
bilingual  programs  and  increased 
political  militancy  for  official  use  of 
languages  otha^  iVva^^^sss^s^^. 
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Washington  report 


Court  rules  on  handicapped  admissions 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  WORRIES  SPOKESMEN 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED.  Advocates  for  the  handicapped 
are  concerned  that  the  recent  high  court  ruling  barring  admis- 
sion of  a  deaf  person  to  a  college  nursing  program  eventually 
may  be  extended  to  the  rest  of  the  nation's  schools.  The 
court's  unanimous  decision,  however,  was  based  on  Section 
504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  while  the  affirmative 
action  required  of  schools  (to  admit  and  design  programs  for 
the  handicapped)  is  based  on  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  better  known  as  P.L.  94-142.  Legal  ana- 
lysts in  Washington  say  the  court  has  made  a  distinction  be- 
tween professional  programs  that  enroll  adults,  and  public 
schools  that  educate  all  children.  Analysts  also  claim  that  Sec- 
tion 504  requirements,  making  buildings  accessible  to  the 
handicapped,  should  survive  the  court  ruling  as  well.  There's 
no  denying,  however,  that  the  high  court  ruling  is  a  chink  in 
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LOOK  AHEAD  .  .  . 

•  •  •  to  your  district's  future, 

CAPE,  Westinghouse  Learning  Corporation's  Com- 
puter Assisted  Projected  Enrollments,  uses  an 
arithmetic  analysis  of  historical  data  to  predict 
future  student  enrollments  for  nine  years.  For 
S995  CAPE  includes: 

•  a  graph  illustrating  the  high,  low,  and  most 
probable  enrollment  projections 

•  seven  enrollment  projections  by  grade  level  and 
possible  grade-level  combinations 

•  grade-level  progression  ratios  for  seven  enroll- 
ment projections 

•  enrollment  history  by  grade  level  and  grade- 
level  combinations 

•  a  history  of  grade-level  progression  ratios 

•  summary  interpretation  by  educational  consul- 
tants 

Consider  CAPE,  then  coll  orwrite: 

WESTINGHOUSE  LEARNING  CORPORATION 

770  Lucerne  Drive 
Sunnyvale,  C A  94086 

(408)  735-2867 


4/i 


/"/^orde/a/ls,  circ/e  19  on  reply  card,) 


the  armor  of  protection  built  in  recent  years  for  handicapped. 

ELEMENTARY/SECONDARY  TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 
MIGHT  FACE  TOUGH  SLEDDING.  Supporters  of  tax 
write-offs  for  parents  who  send  their  children  to  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  on  Capitol  Hill  because  of  another  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision. The  high  court  let  stand  a  New  Jersey  court  ruling  de- 
claring unconstitutional  a  state  law  allowing  tax  credits  to 
parents  whose  children  go  to  religious  and  other  private 
schools.  The  high  court  made  a  distinction  between  aid  to  re- 
ligious schools  and  aid  to  religious  colleges;  in  some  cases  the 
court  has  found  the  latter  permissible.  Using  this  reasoning,  it 
seems  likely  the  court  would  okay  tax  credits  to  parents  of  col- 
lege students,  but  not  to  those  of  elementary  or  secondary 
school  students.  Tuition  tax  credit  legislation  still  is  alive  in 
Congress,  although  it  probably  will  sit  on  the  back  burner  un- 
til next  year— an  election  year. 

N.I.E.  PERSONNEL  HAVE  A  NEW  CURE  FOR  BUREAU- 
CRATIC HEADACHES— a  staff  psychologist.  A  National 
Institute  of  Education  bulletin  says  the  psychologist  is  avail- 
able to  *'deal  with  problems  related  to  personal  interactions 
that  may  affect  the  Institute's  productivity."  One  day  a  week 
the  doctor,  who  otherwise  teaches  at  a  local  mental  hospital 
and  has  a  private  practice,  holds  office  hours  at  n.i.e.  Em- 
ployes can  come  to  him  to  get  **advice  on  how  to  improve  his 
or  her  work  situation,"  and  supervisors  can  receive  "guidance 
and  assistance  in  recognizing  and  resolving  problems  with 
their  staff." 

H.E.W.  STANDS  FIRM  IN  THE  CHICAGO  SCHOOL 
DESEGREGATION  CASE.  The  seemingly  endless  battle  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and 
Chicago  schools  actually  began  at  least  a  dozen  years  ago 
when,  under  the  administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson,  the  fed- 
eral education  office  threatened  to  cut  off  the  system's  federal 
school  aid.  All-powerful  Mayor  Richard  Daley  convinced 
L.B.J,  to  get  the  feds  to  back  off,  and  they  did.  After  no  public 
action  during  the  Nixon-Ford  years,  but  a  great  many  unpub- 
licized  investigations,  the  Office  for  Civil  Rights  finally  has 
concluded  that  the  school  system  deliberately  has  segregated 
some  of  its  schools,  even  though  minority  students  outnumber 
whites  in  the  Chicago  system.  With  the  White  House  directly 
involved,  h.e.w.  came  up  with  an  offer  the  school  system 
hardly  could  refuse— a  guarantee  of  $36  million  in  desegrega- 
tion aid  over  two  years— if  Chicago  acknowledged  it  had  to 
take  some  desegregation  steps.  No  H^oy,  answered  the  school 
system.  Last-ditch  attempts  to  compromise  might  work,  but  if 
they  don't,  a  total  federal  fund  cutoff  and  a  Justice  Dq>art- 
mcnt  suit  in  federal  court  may  ensue.  D 


Boards:  Be  wary  of  fact-finding 


(Continued from  page  35.) 
any  adverse  public  reaction.  But  boards 
should  remember  that  teachers  are  more 
vulnerable  to  an  adverse  fact-finding  re- 
port than  are  school  boards.  If  the  fact 
finder's  report  is  unfavorable,  it  puts 
the  union  in  a  bad  light:  Not  only  has 
the  union  raised  expectations  that  it  can- 
not fulfill — but  worse,  the  report  may 
show  that  the  expectations  should  not  be 
fulfilled,  nor  should  the  issues  have 
been  raised  in  the  first  place. 

To  put  a  halt  to  the  undesirable 
growth  of  fact-Hnding  will  require  a  co- 
operative local-state  effort.  State  laws 
should  not  allow  a  dispute  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  fact-finding  unless  the  dis- 
agreement is  over  a  legitimate  issue. 
The  state  mediator  or  official  respon- 
sible for  the  decision  to  initiate  fact- 


fmding  should  be  required  to  spell  out 
the  questionable /acrua/  issues  and  their 
relevance  to  the  dispute.  This  might  re- 
duce the  number  of  fact-finding  re- 
quests the  unions  ask  for — and  re- 
ceive— simply  as  a  negotiating  strategy. 
At  the  local  level,  school  boards 
should  place  fact-finding  in  perspective 
as  soon  as  it's  certain  that  the  process  is 
a  reality.  This  means  pointing  out  to 
employes  and  the  public  that  the  fact 
finder's  recommendations  are  only  ad- 
visory. After  all,  fact  finders  have  no 
corner  on  truth,  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  show  taxpayers  that  the  union 
and/or  its  affiliates  have  rejected  fact- 
fmding  recommendations  in  the  past.  If 
the  same  union  negotiator  has  reject- 
ed fact-fmding  recommendations  else- 
where, that  should  be  impressed  upon 


It's  new,  it  moves,  and  it's  flexible 


(Continued  from  page  39.) 
pool  in  a  school  unless  it  contains  a 
movable  floor.  Swimming  pools  with 
movable  floors  were  even  in  use  at  the 
Olympics  in  Montreal  and  Munich. 

One  prime  benefit  of  a  pool  with  a 
movable  floor  is  that  it  becomes  acces- 
sible to  small  children  and  the  handi- 
capped. While  the  shallow  end  of  typi- 
cal swimming  pools  is  three  to  four  feet 
deep,  most  children  don't  reach  that 
height  until  about  the  second  or  third 


grade.  With  a  movable  floor,  a  pool  can 
be  raised  to  whatever  height  is  desirable, 
so  that  children  can  be  brought  into  wa- 
ter without  any  fear  of  slipping  under. 
What's  more,  handicapped  individuals 
can  be  moved  into  the  pool  without  the 
usual  hauling  and  lifting.  Handicapped 
persons  in  wheelchairs,  for  example, 
can  be  rolled  onto  the  floor  in  shower 
chairs,  and  then  the  floor  can  be 
lowered  to  the  optimum  depth.  When 
the  pool  period  is  over,  the  floor  is  sim- 


Policy  must  reflect  social  values 


(Continued  from  page  47.) 

In  order  to  assert  leadership  in  so 
changing  a  climate*  school  board 
members  and  superintendents  must 
reappraise  their  role  in  establishing 
and  administering  education  policy  at 
the  local  level.  Board  members  and 
superintendents  of  the  1980s  must: 

•  be  informed  advocates  for  the 
public  schools,  spend  more  time  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  education 
issues,  and  work  actively  and  closely 
on  public  school  governance  and 
administrative  issues  at  the  state  and 
federal  levels  in  order  to  influence  the 
policy  initiatives  formulated  increas- 
ingly at  those  levels: 

•  inXeraci  more  fully  with  leaders 
of  other  local  governmental  entities: 

•  be  sensitive  to  school  finance  re- 
form proposals  and  work  to  ensure 
that  some  control  of  local  tax  revniiut 


and  expenditures  remains  at  the  local 
level  (there  is  truth  in  the  old  saw, 
"He  who  pays  the  piper,  calls  the 
tune."); 

•  understand  that,  while  school 
boards  have  final  decision-making 
auihoriiy  on  local  policy  issues  re- 
served to  the  local  community  by  law, 
there  must  be  an  appreciation  for  col- 
legial  education  policy  development 
that  involves  parents,  teachers,  civic 
groups,  etc.,  in  the  process: 

•  become  more  sophisticated  in 
use  of  techniques  and  processes  in 
such  areas  as  collective  bargaining, 
management,  use  of  volunteers,  goal 
setting,  policy  development,  and  so 
forth. 

•  resist  intimidation  by  special  in- 
terest groups,  but  at  the  same  time  be 
sffHsifive  to  the  legitimate  education 
needs  of  diverse  constitueucves  o\  Vaiv- 


employes.  But  remember:  Timing  here 
is  crucial.  To  launch  such  a  campaign 
before  the  fact  fmder  makes  his  recom- 
mendations or  even  conducts  a  hearing 
will  be  cited  by  the  union  as  evidence 
that  the  board  already  has  made  up  its 
mind  not  to  accept  the  fact  finder's 
recommendations.  There  also  is  the  risk 
of  alienating  the  fact  finder.  Further- 
more, questioning  the  effectiveness  of 
fact-fmding  is  a  two-edged  sword  be- 
cause it  provides  the  union  with  a 
rationale  for  not  accepting  recommen- 
dations that  are  favorable  to  the  board. 
Keeping  these  legitimate  considera- 
tions in  mind,  school  board  members 
should  begin  early  to  emphasize  to  the 
public  and  to  employes  that  a  fact-fmd- 
ing report  isn't  going  to  panic  the  board 
into  doing  anything  it  thinks  is  unwise.     D 


ply  raised,  enabling  the  children  to  be 
moved  out  of  the  pool. 

A  pool  with  a  movable  floor  becomes 
a  valued  community  asset,  and  chances 
are  it  won't  be  empty.  But  should  it  ever 
have  a  vacant  moment,  the  floor  can  be 
raised  flush  with  the  deck,  leaving  a  flat 
floor  space.  Throw  some  mats  down  on 
the  concrete  and  you  have  a  wrestling 
room.  Or  the  room  can  be  a  dance  hall, 
or  space  for  just  about  whatever  activity 
is  required.  D 


guages.  cultures,  and  persuasions. 

School  board  members,  specifical- 
ly, must  demand  optional  courses  of 
action  from  superintendents  and  hold 
their  superintendents  accountable  for 
implementing  the  options  selected. 
They  must  be  actively  involved  in 
strong  state  and  national  school 
boards  associations,  and  they  must 
understand  that  public  education  will 
not  be  limited  to  the  classroom — that 
all  the  resources  of  the  community 
will  be  part  of  the  schools  of  the 
1980s,  and  they  must  be  ready  to 
shape  the  expansion  by  properly 
marshalling  such  resources. 

Will  you  have  to  change  much  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  school 
board  governance  and  administration 
in  the  1980s?  Brothers  and  sisters,  that 
is  a  question  of  itngottaxvc^  ^fess^^  ^=s^^ 
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California  notes.  According  to  a  flyer 
published  by  a  Berkeley  group  called 
CADAVER  (Citizens  Activated  to  Defend 
the  Aspersed  Value  of  the  Eternally  Re- 
posed), Dead  Liberation  wants:  **(1) 
Better  living  conditions — the  Dead  are 
boxed  in  municipal  hovels  without  ade- 
quate recreational  areas,  medical  fa- 
cilities, or  proper  utilities.  (2)  Jobs — the 
Dead  have  a  100  percent  unemployment 
rate.  Refused  jobs  simply  because  they 
are  dead.  (3)  An  end  to  media  stereotyp- 
ing— terminate  the  crude  presentation 
of  the  Dead  in  movies,  literature,  and 
popular  folklore  as  somehow  bio- 
logically inferior.  ...  (4)  The  creation 
of  a  Dead  Studies  Department— sure  the 
University  studies  dead  authors  and  his- 
torical figures,  but  only  /studies  the 
time/  when  they  were  living.  (5)  Inclu- 
sion of  the  Dead  in  Affirmative  Action 
Programs — despite  forming  an  over- 
whelming percentage  of  the  total  human 
population,  there  are  no  Dead  in  the 
University,  excepting  certain  tenured 
professors." 


PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Profestional    Notices/Classified    Advertise- 

mcntt   are    available    to    individuals    and 

groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 

They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  column 

inch.  Material  must  be  received  by  the  20th 

of  the  month,  two  months  preceding  the 

month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 

Production  Editor 

The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 
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FAIRFAX  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA 
SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Fairfax  County,  the  nation's  12th  largest 
school  system.  127,000  students  K-12, 
per-pupil  expenditure  $2,203,  is  looking 
for  a  strong  administrator  with  recent  ex- 
perience in  a  large  school  system  and 
ability  to  manage  a  sophisticated  decen- 
tralized school  system  Deadline  for 
applications:  August  24,  1979.  Salary: 
$55,000.  Date  of  appointment  negotia- 
ble 

For  brochure  write:  Fairfax  County 
Superintendent  Search,  National  School 
Boards  Association  (Consultants),  c/o  Mr. 
lay  D.  Jacobs,  Fairfax  County  Public 
Schools,  10700  Page  Avenue,  Fairfax,  VA 
2203O. 
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SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  SCHOOLS 

This  top  opportunity  awaits  in 
Mukwonago,  Wisconsin,  30  miles  from 
Milwaukee.  One  of  the  fastest  growing 
school  districts,  4,500  students,  we're 
seeking  an  ambitious  individual  with 
strong  leadership  abilities,  top  qualifica- 
tions and  experience  We  offer  a  salary 
of  $35,000  minimum  and  benefits  that  in- 
clude 6  weeks  vacation,  advanced  study 
expenses  and  more  for  this  position  be- 
ginning Jan  1,  1980.  Deadline  for  appli- 
cations is  Sept  10. 1979 

Send  resume  to: 
Doctor  Lyie  R.  Bruss 
School  Services  Bureau 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Green  Bay,  Wl  54302 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


VACANCY 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

Wauwatosa  School  District 

Eligible  for  Wisconsin  certification  as 
district  administrator;  five  years'  experi- 
ence in  public  school  administration, 
preferably  including  some  in  a  central 
office  setting 

Doctoral     degree     desirable     but     not 
required    Equivalent  training  or  experi- 
ence may  be  substituted  for  specifics 
Salary    $39,000   minimum,   commensu- 
rate with  experience. 
Deadline:  September  30, 1979 
Request  informational  brochure  and  an 
application  directly  from: 
Dr.  Craig  Larson,  Superintendent 
Search  Committee  Chairman 
P.O.  Box  26336 
Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin  53226 
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•  State /provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  get  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Mississippi,  in  Jackson, 
September  24-26;  Maryland ,  in  Hagerstown, 
September  26-28. 
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SERVICE 

FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  card  next  to  pages  8  and  40  of 
this  issue.  (You  can't  miss  them; 
they're  bright  yellow.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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problems  in  your  school  system  are  combined  wth  a 
dash  of  humor  and  a  grain  or  two  of  salt  to  provide  you 
wflth  the  vital  information  you  need  every  day. 
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The  National  Football  League  has 
joined  the  education  teami  This  season, 
j  during  its  radio  and  television 
broadcasts,  the  NFL  will  begin  airing 
public  service  announcements  for 
I  education. 

Each  weekend,  these  30  and  60 
I  second  announcements  will  reach  more 
than  80  million  people.  Air  lime,  which 
normally  costs  in  excess  of  S125,000 
per  minute,  is  provided  tree  ot  charge 
I  by  the  NFL  and  the  radio  and  television 
networks. 

JOIN  THE  EDUCATION  TEAM! 
'Hals  the  message  .  .  .  and  it's  an 
irnponant  one.  To  be  successful. 
I  education  must  be  a  team  effort , ,  , 

involving  the  schools,  parents, 
I  non-parent  taxpayers,  business  and 
industry,  volunteers,  and  students  themselves.  Cooperative  efforts 
for  education  should  exist  in  every  school  and  in  every  community. 
Speaking  ot  teamwork  Production  of  these  spot 
I  announcements  is  an  excellent  example  of  cooperation  among 

education  organizations  AASAvuas  a  prime  contributor.  Other  team 
I  members  are  listed  below.' 

.  when  you  see  Dave  Jennings  of  the  New  York  Giants  on 
I  your  television  screen  .      taking  viewers  on  a  tour  of  schools, 
explaining  that  education  is  the  cornerstone  ot  our  Amencan  way  of 
life,  and  asking  the  people  of  our  nation  to  join  the  team,  you  can 
'  feel  a  special  sense  of  phde.  As  an  AASA  member,  you've  had  a 
part  in  building  an  even  greater  understanding  of  our  nation's 
schools. 

iclude  Amencan 
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write  us  a  letter 


Addreu   IcHert  to:   Editor,    1 
School   Board  Journal,  105S  Thomai  Jef- 
ferson St,  N  W  .  Washington.  D.C,  20007 


(Editor's  note:  We  received  such  a 
heavy  response  to  Your  schools  may  be 
the  next  battlefield  in  the  crusade 
against  'improper'  textbooks  and  the 
other  June  censorship  articles  by  Bar- 
bara Parker  that  we're  turning  over  this 
month's  Write  us  a  letter  section  to  a 
represent aiive  sampling  of  those  re- 
sponses from  readers.) 

sir:  I  appreciated  your  articles  on 
school  book  censorship.  1  remember 
thai  a  couple  of  teachers  were  fired  and 
library  books  were  removed  from  my 
high  school  in  the  early  1960s.  This  was 
the  outcome  of  much  honest  parental 
concern  about  "creeping  socialism" 
and  sex  permissiveness.  The  result  of 
this  action  was  thai  the  teachers  ap- 
peared a  bit  heroic  to  us.  and  we  made 
certain  to  read  as  many  of  those  banned 
books  as  possible. 

When  1  read  ihem,  I  wondered  what 
all  the  fuss  was  about.  If  they  had  not 
been  banned,  [  doubt  that  I  would  have 
ever  noticed  either  the  books  or  the 
teachers,  as  they  were  not  much  less  dull 
than  the  rest  of  the  books  and  teachers 
in  that  school. 

I  don't  blame  people  for  being  con- 
cerned about  the  influences  to  which 
their  children  are  exposed.  But  censor- 
ship will  not  work  to  anyone's  benefit. 
By  far  the  most  important  thing  is  for 
parents,     as     individuals,     to     present 
strong  positive  models  of  mature  be- 
havior. Kids  are  intelligent.  They  will 
choose  something  good  when  they  see  it. 
Bruce  Ai^xander 
Projects  Director 
Island  Foundation 
Covelo,  Cahf. 

sir:  Barbara  Parker  has  hardly  con- 
cealed her  bias  in  her  zeal  to  protect  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  She  has  made  il 
appear  criminal  to  restrict  improper, 
objectionable,  and  inaccurate  teaching 
materials.  The  propagandists  for  every 
existing  social  movement  and  activist 
group  seem  to  believe  thai  they  deserve 
space  in  the  textbooks  from  grade  one 
on.  The  taxpayers  are  properly  dis- 
/urbed  by  this  social  indoctrination  dis- 
guisedas  "learning  lo  read.  " 


For  a  biblical  view  of  censorship  one 
would  most   logically   read  the  Bible 
rather  than  seek  advice  from  an  essay  by 
a  theology  student  in  Ontario,  Canada. 
And  the  list  of  organizations  you  said 
could  provide  assistance  are  all  from  the 
liberal  left;  one  doubts  that  the  Bible 
could  survive  any  of  their  guidelines. 
Nancy  Maze 
School  Board  Member 
Peru,  111. 

sir:  You  folks  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  tackling  this  controversial  subject.  I 
appreciated  Barbara  Parker's  research 
and  travel  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
the  article.  The  pictures  and  the  state- 
ments gained  from  her  interviews  of  the 
Gablers  added  much  depth  to  the 
article.  I  can  see  that  she  tried  her  best 
10  make  a  neutral  report  of  their  activi- 
ties. 

W.C.Leonard 
School  Psychologist 
Morgan  County  Schools 
Wartburg.Tenn. 


sir:  The  issue  behind  Ihc  textbook  arti- 
cle and  the  Gablers  is  nol  taxpayers' 
frustrations  or  upset  parents.  While 
both  of  these  are  surface  influences,  the 
real  issue  lies  deeper.  The  quesiion 
simply  stated  is.  "Is  there  truth?"  We 
need  to  know  if  there  arc  any  absolutes 
which  hold  the  universe  together,  or  is 
all  truth  merely  relative. 

The  slakes  are  high.  Can  man  know 
most  certainly  (absolutes)  or  must  he 


choose  an  everchanging  concept  of  truth 
and  never  be  sure  of  knowing? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  thai  our 
society  retains  the  desire  for  freedom 
from  censorship  while  students  still  are 
limited  in  their  opportunity  to  examine 
the  strongest  absolutes  basic  to  our 
country's  heritage.  Most  institutions  to- 
day (schools,  churches,  etc.)  deal  with 
only  symptoms  of  the  problem. 

Are  there  absolutes  that  cover  all 
facets  of  society— history,  science,  art, 
philosophy,  etc.?  YES. 
Bill  Strafford 
School  Board  Member 
Plainfield,  Ind. 

sir:  I  read  with  sadness  and  respect  your 
article  on  the  Gablers'  efforts  to  insinu- 
ate their  attitudes  and  beliefs  upon  our 
nation's  students: 

Sadness,  because  they  have  cannily 
uncovered  two  prime  targets  to  mold  the 
next  generation's  minds  to  their  ques- 
tionable views— the  real  time  con- 
straints upon  us  as  school  board  mem- 
bers and  the  potential  of  the  written 
word  to  mold  attitudes  while  informing. 

Respect,  because  the  journal  had  the 
integrity  to  present,  fairly,  their  reveal- 
ing "crusade." 

In  nearly  a  decade  of  school  board 
service,  1  have  experienced  the  mount- 
ing pressures  on  boards  to  remedy  a  va- 
riety of  past  societal  grievances  through 
our  schools.  This  is,  in  the  main,  a 
worthy,  though  sometimes  wrenching, 
endeavor.  Not  so  the  Gablers'  efforts  at 
thought  control.  From  attendance  at 
numerous  national  conventions,  I  have 
witnessed  the  diversity  of  our  prob- 
lems and  solutions,  but  we  must  resist 
allowing  self-serving  special  interest 
groups  from  making  schoolrooms 
society's  battlefield.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
school  board  member  who  is  not  moti- 
vated by  a  desire  to  do  what  is  best  for 
his  students. 

History  has  numerous  examples  of 
using  the  education  of  a  nation's  youth 
to  political  ends.  We  have  only  to  look 
to  Nazi  Germany  for  our  lesson. 

The  "back  to  (he  basics"  movement, 
if  it  is  to  be  valid,  musi  result  in  aca- 
demic gains,  not  Judeo-Christian  reli- 
gious instruction  or  politicization. 
"Textbooks  mold  nations  because  they 
dcleimine  how  a  nation  votes  .  .  .  ,"  ac- 
cording lo  Mel  Gablei.  Their  own  words 
are  iheir  greatest  indictment. 

As  school  board  members,  we  should 
all  be  warned  by  this  article.  Warned 
into  greater  awareness.  The  Gablers' 


success  in  halting  the  purchase  of  dic- 
tionaries in  Texas  should  put  all  school 
boards  with  state  adoption  committees 
on  notice.  The  Gablers'  potential  im- 
pact in  these  states  is  awesome. 
Carlotta  R.  Tyler 
Topsfield,  Mass. 

sir:  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a 
most  interesting  June  issue  and  an  en- 
lightening, pretty  well  balanced  article 
on  the  Mel  Gablers.  There  are  quite  a 
few  of  us  here  who  happen  to  admire 
them  and  who  do  not  at  all  consider 
them  "censors."  My  own  personal 
opinion  is  that  we  need  some  censorship 
in  grade  schools  and  their  libraries.  At 
least,  parents  should  have  the  right  to 
choice.  I  did  not  have  that  right  when  an 
8th  grade  teacher  told  my  boy,  age  13, 
to  read  The  Godfather.  Skim  through 
the  book  if  you  have  not  read  it,  and 
picture  a  country  boy  of  13  reading  it. 
This  is  not  my  idea  of  teaching  them 
reality.  I  want  my  children  to  hear  all 
about  life — but  with  guidelines  of 
morality.  These  guidelines  can  be  neu- 
tral so  far  as  denomination,  but  as  a 
strong  Protestant  I  would  rather  send 
my  child  to  a  Catholic  private  school 
than  to  today's  public  school.  Books  are 
replaced  by  filmstrips,  slides,  models, 
and  mimeographed  sheets,  none  of 
which  the  parent  sees.  My  son  finished 
college  without  knowing  who  Shake- 
speare was,  without  reading  the  classics 
in  school.  (He  read  them  at  home.)  His 
English  teacher  told  me,  "We  threw 
them  out  years  ago."  With  the  classics 
went  morality. 

I  could  go  on  indefmitely  with  my 
own  examples,  but  I  want  to  mention 
the  five  shorter  articles  appearing  in 
connection  with  the  one  on  the  Gablers. 
These  five  are  deliberately  slanted  the 
other  way — warnings  of  violence, 
threats,  loss  of  jobs,  insults  from  con- 
servatives, the  painting  of  conservatives 
as  foulmouthed  and  stupid.  (I  note  Bar- 
bara Parker's  name  and  initials  on  all 
six  articles.)  The  short  piece  on  a  bibli- 
cal view  was  ridiculous.  King  David  had 
not  only  a  "fling"  with  Bathsheba,  he 
betrayed  and  murdered  an  innocent  and 
loyal  soldier  for  her,  he  suffered  repen- 
tence  and  anguish  to  the  point  of  death, 
he  was  severely  punished  in  the  loss  of 
his  Hrstborn  child.  Why  did  you  "cen- 
sor" that  out?  We  don't  wish  to  present 
a  "filtered  concept"  of  life  even  to  chil- 
dren, but  strong  moral  lessons  followed 
these  Bible  incidents,  and  they  have 
been  "censored"  out.  A  16-year-old  to- 
day isn't  likely  to  be  corrupted  by  read- 
ing about  sex,  but  a  5-year-old  tot  does 
not  need  to  know  all  the  details  of  the 
sex  act,  as  he  is  shown  in  one  set  of 
slides  I  reviewed. 

Your  explanation  that  schools  are  a 
convenient  target  for  unhappy  citizens  is 


nonsense,  but  certainly  original — the 
first  I  ever  heard  such  a  notion. 

The  last  paragraph  of  the  article 
about  personal  attacks  fin  censorship 
battles,  you  might  become  the  target/or 
personal  attacks — like  these]  was  just 
plain  nasty  and,  I  believe,  pure  fiction. 

The  Gablers  now  have  parent  groups 
in  every  state  of  the  union  and  we  intend 
to  be  heard,  to  regain  control  of  our 
children  and  p.t.a.s  and  p.t.o.s.  While 
parent  groups  do  not  have  to  agree  in 
detail  with  the  Gablers,  or  with  other 
groups,  we  all  do  agree  that  filth  and 
anti-Americanism  have  no  right  to  a 
place  in  public  school  textbooks. 

I    can't    help    wondering    why    the 
American  Civil   Liberties   Union  was 
listed  along  with  educational  facilities 
you  mentioned. 
Harriet  Hoadley 
Newton,  N.J. 

sir:  Thank  you  for  the  excellent  articles 
on  censorship  controversies  in  public 
schools.  You  have  performed  a  vast 
public  service  by  calling  school  board 
attention  to  this  spreading  problem. 

The  founding  fathers  recognized  the 
evils  of  government  censorship  by  pro- 
hibiting such  restraints  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  the  American  educational  system  is 
distinct  from  the  Communistic  school 
system  in  that  government  at  each 
level— local,  state,  and  national — is  pro- 
hibited from  controlling  the  minds  of 
children.  American  children  are  taught 
to  be  curious,  to  examine  basic  tenets 
critically,  and  to  value  their  right  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. Basic  to  democracy  is  the  idea 
that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  free- 
dom of  information— in  fact, 
democracy  cannot  survive  any  other 
way.  Therefore  academic  freedom— the 
ability  to  explore  various  theories  with- 
out governmental  restraint — is  as  basic 
as  democracy  itself. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  portion 
of  your  articles  was  the  inclusion  of  the 
article  about  policies — Sound  policies 
and  a  well-informed  public  can  ward  off 
censorship  controversies.  Amen.  School 
boards  must  enlist  all  interested  parties 
in  the  effort  to  select  good  text- 
books— parents,  classroom  teachers, 
administrators,  and  others — if  a  unified 
effort  against  such  educational  threats  is 
to  be  possible. 

When  will  the  censors  realize  that 
spotlighting  certain  books  only  guaran- 
tees that  they  will  be  read  word-for- 
word?  Perhaps  that's  why  the  censors 
have  finally  banned  the  Bible  from  pub- 
lic schools  because  of  its  "sexually  per- 
missive and  frank  language"— some- 
thing the  Supreme  Court  has  never  at- 
tempted. 

Keep  up  the  good  work,  atvd  ^Vta&t 


consider  a  follow-up  article,  publishing 
a  sample  listing  of  some  of  the  books 
the  Gablers  wish  to  censor  (so  that 
school  boards  are  forewarned  and  fore- 
armed). The  banning  of  dictionaries, 
trigonometry  books,  etc;,  is  news  to 
most  of  those  in  the  educational  com- 
munity, and  points  out  that  once  censor- 
ship starts,  it  knows  no  reasonable 
bounds. 

Nancy  S.  Papas 
Director  of  Political  Education 
Indiana  State  Teachers  Association 

sir:  Barbara  Parker's  story  on  the 
Gablers  [Your  schools  may  be  the  next 
battlefield  in  the  crusade  against  im- 
proper textbooks,  June/  is  terrific.  I  give 
her  my  highest  compliment:  "I  wish  I 
had  written  the  article."  It's  a  master- 
piece. And  the  accompanying  stories  tip 
the  scales — especially  A  biblical  view  of 
censorship. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  unfortu- 
nate that  one  of  the  headlines  read:  Is  the 
censorship  capital  in  Indiana?  I  don't 
think  it  is.  The  activity  in  Rockville, 
Md.,  far  outdistances  that  in  Warsaw, 
Ind.,  which  was  the  subject  of  the 
JOURNAL  story.  The  same  could  be  said 
of  cities  in  California,  Texas,  Minne- 
sota, New  York,  and  several  New  Eng- 
land states.  Indiana  suffers  nationally 
from  a  so-called  conservative,  back- 
water image.  And  Warsaw  hasn't 
helped.  But  Indiana  is  certainly  not  in 
the  forefront  in  censorship. 

But  that  headline  does  not  detract 
from  nor  minimize  the  excellence  of  the 
articles.  Again,  terrific. 
Edward  B.  Jenkinson 
Director 

English  Curriculum  Study  Center 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington 

sir:  The  journal  is  to  be  congratulated 
for  bringing  the  facts  of  organized  cen- 
sorship to  the  public's  attention.  During 
times  of  stress  the  conditions  are  estab- 
lished for  censorship  groups  to  impose 
absolutist  rhetoric  to  salve  uncertainty. 
The  timely,  evenhanded  and  well-docu- 
mented presentation  by  Barbara  Parker 
represents  a  welcome  contribution  for 
the  protection  of  enquiry  in  our  public 
schools. 

It  remains  for  the  courage  demon- 
strated by  Ms.  Parker  to  be  practiced  by 
school  boards  that  may  become  targets 
of  organized  censors.  Unless  educators 
and  concerned  citizens  have  the  courage 
to  speak  firmly  about  the  rights  of  en- 
quiry in  our  democratic  society,  the 
function  of  public  education  will  be  dim 
indeed. 

J.  Charles  Park 
Professor  of  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin. 
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Here's  competent  advice  on  writing  competence 


By  James  Betchkal 

This  mordant  letter-to-the-editor  was 
published  not  long  ago  in  the  Claremont 
(California)  Courier: 

To  the  Editor:  I  submit  this  letter  be- 
cause education  is  under  fire  these  days, 
I  have  a  suggestion  that  might  help,  I 
propose  that  one  week  be  set  aside  dur- 
ing which  teachers  would  teach  their 
routine  classes  and  nothing  extra  be 
added. 

During  that  week  there  would  be  no 
class  meetings,  no  California  Achieve- 
ment Tests,  no  yearbook  and  ring  sales, 
no  senior  pictures  taken,  no  rock  band 
assemblies,  no  field  trips,  no  school 
fair,  no  play  rehearsal,  no  track  meet, 
no  creative  arts  festival,  no  eye  testing, 
no  reading  system  salesman,  no  gym 
floor  varnishing,  no  meeting  for  the 
group  going  to  Spain,  no  fire  drill,  no 
pep  rally,  no  speaker  from  Africa,  no 
slide-show  assembly,  no  TBskin  test,  no 
open-house  visiting,  no  band  practice, 
no  passes  for  students  to  stay  and  finish 
an  experiment,  wait  for  the  sweet  rolls 
to  come  out  of  the  oven,  make  up  a  test, 
mop  up  spilled  paint  or  clean  the  ink  off 
the  printing  press,  and  no  early  dis- 
missal for  part-time  jobs. 

This  week  should  not  contain  Memo- 
rial Day,  Good  Friday,  Columbus  Day, 
Veterans  Day,  Martin  Luther  King  Day, 
George  Washington's  birthday.  Labor 
Day,  the  first  day  it  snows  or  the  first 
balmy  day  in  spring.  Should  such  a 
week  be  arranged,  it  is  possible  that  our 
students  might  be  able  to  do  what  they 
are  supposed  to  do  in  school — learn 
something. 

Observer 

The  letter  from  "Observer,"  quoted 
in  Empty  Pages,  might  sound  self-serv- 
ing, and  perhaps  it  is.  But  what  if  such 
sentiments  were  to  prompt  us  to  come 
alive  to  the  likelihood  that  until  we 
make  up  our  minds  about  what  we  want 
the  schools  to  accomplish,  the  schools 
merely  will  continue  to  achieve  a  little 
bit  of  a  lot  of  things?  And  a  little  bit  of  a 


James  Betchkal  is  editor-in-chief  and  pub- 
//sArer  cf///re  JOURNAL . 


Empty  Pages 

A  Search  for  Writing  Competence 

in  School  and  Society 

By  Clifton  Fadiman 

and  James  Howard 

200pp.  Belmont,  Calif.: 

Fearon  Pitman.  $7.95 
This  book  may  be  ordered 

directly  from: 

Fearon  Pitman  Publishers 

6  David  Dr. 

Belmont,  Calif.  94002 

(Enclose  check  with  order.) 


lot  of  things  leaves  some  big  things  un- 
attended to. 

One  of  them»  the  evidence  suggests,  is 
the  teaching  of  writing.  The  evidence 
has  been  collected  by  11  men  and 
women  serving  on  a  Commission  on 
Writing,  its  work  underwritten  by  a 
grant  to  the  Council  for  Basic  Educa- 
tion from  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  Among  the  11 — a  di- 
verse group  whose  only  commonalities 
seem  to  be  that  each  knows  something 
not  only  about  writing  but  also  recog- 
nizes that  **the  life  of  any  culture  rests 
on  that  rock-bottom  device  of  social 
bonding,  its  language'* — was  Clifton 
Fadiman.  With  some  useful  assistance 
from  James  Howard,  Fadiman  has  re- 
corded the  commission's  fmdings  about 
the  state  of  writing  competence  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada  today,  and  what  the 
commissioners  think  ought  to  be  done 
about  it.  As  to  the  former  worry,  the 
commissioners  found,  not  surprisingly, 
that  the  state  of  writing  competence  to- 
day is  almost,  but  not  quite,  abysmal. 
But  to  our  great  good  luck,  what  they 
think  can  be  done  about  it  turns  out  to 
be  some  practical  things  that  can  be 
undertaken  by  any  school  system. 

All  of  this  is  set  down  in  Empty 
Pages,  subtitled  A  Search  for  Writing 
Competence  in  School  and  Society.  It  is 
a  splendid  book  invested  with  a  deter- 
mination not  to  alarm  and,  certainly, 
not  to  wring  hands,  though  its  findings 
are  enough  to  evoke  both  reactions.  In 
the  simple  and  fluidly  beautiful  prose 
that  marks  all  of  Clifton  Fadiman's 


writing,  Empty  Pages  says  only  this: 
For  reasons  that  are  not  new  and  per- 
haps never  will  be  completely  clear  and 
probably  don't  matter  much  anyhow, 
schools  and  a  lot  of  other  elements  of 
the  society  have  lost  sight  of  the  need  to 
convey  to  their  patrons  a  love  of  lan- 
guage. The  gradual  result  has  been  a 
crippling  of  the  intelligence  of  the  cit- 
izenry, which  finds  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult and  decreasingly  rewarding  to  at- 
tempt clear  (let  alone  compelling  and 
beautiful)  communication  with  itself. 
Consequently,  unless — as  R.  Winfield 
Smith*  put  it — we  are  willing  to  con- 
tinue racing  headlong  into  a  future  in 
which  we  turn  out  hordes  of  '*grad- 
uates"  who  cannot  read  or  write  or 
figure,  and  who  will  be  governed  by  an 
elite  who  can,  we  had  best  do  something 
about  liberating  the  society's  crippled 
intelligence. 

But,  mind  you:  Fadiman  displays  no 
1960s  illusions  about  how  so  seemingly 
awesome  a  task  is  to  be  undertaken:  The 
liberation  of  the  intelligence  "should 
not  be  confused  with  'socialization,' 
'self-expression,'  or  the  'search  for 
identity.'  The  teaching  of  language,  and 
notably  of  writing,  should  not  be  subor- 
dinated to  purely  private  purposes,  let 
alone  fleeting  trends  or  fashions.  It 
should  be  anchored  in  the  best  means  of 
expression  so  far  attained  by  our  cul- 
ture." 

The  advice  of  Empty  Pages  is  both 
practical  and  specific.  The  practical, 
first:  "The  job  (insofar  as  they  do  not 
do  these  things  for  themselves)  is  to 
teach  the  students  to  talk,  think,  read 
and  write  in  the  language  known  as 
Standard  English.  Oral  Standard  Eng- 
lish and  written  Standard  English  may 
differ.  But  the  differences  between  them 
are  less  marked  than  those  distinguish- 
ing the  accepted  language  from  ethnic, 
dialectal,  jargon,  or  vogue  English." 

As  to  the  specifics,  they  are  in  two 
chapters  ("The  Conditions  of  Teach- 
ing" and  "The  Conditions  of  Learn- 
ing")   and    two    appendices    ("More 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 

*"How  to  tell  if  you  have  a  good  school  board/' 
by  R.  Winfleld  Smith.  The  American  School  Board 
JOURNAL,  September  1977. 
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SCHOOl  UMCH 
CaHnmBUTY  PROBUMS? 

MONMXUINOUIiaSIWSIMPUSOUIIIOH! 


BW  Monroe  School  Lunch 
m-the  easy,  efficient 
ccurate  way  every  school 
Dnf  orm  to  Federal  and 
regulations  for  School 
I  Program  auditing  and 
intability  requirements. 
w,  with  Monroe's  new, 
ictronic  School  Lunch 
intabiHty  System  you 
need  check  sheets, 
ers  or  ordinary  cash 
ers.  This  system  works 
on  the  lunch  line  and 
latically  tallies  food 
,  meal  types,  cash  col- 
l. . . and  lots  more. .  .while 
crates  a  permanent, 
ble  record  of  every  lunch 
"ansaction.  This  com- 
transaction  record  com- 
with  the  accuracy  and 
tility  of  Monroe's  unique 
out  of  both  daily  and 
ti-to-date  totals  can 
e  your  school  of  full 
)ursement. 

mroe's  remarkable  sys- 
5  simplicity  itself.  It  has 
jlutionary  new  way  to 
-  the  operator  with  con- 
us  instructions  that 
ir  in  the  large  bright 
I  display.  Mmimal  opera- 
lining  is  required  because 
[onroe  School  Lunch 
■m  literally  tells  the 
tor  how  to  record  each 
action. 

e  system  is  extremely 
lie.  Not  only  can  it  be 
ly  adapted  to  meet  the 
i  of  nearly  every  district 
lividual  school  lunch 
am,  but  it  can  easily 
t  to  future  requirements, 
esigned  with  built-in 


accuracy  controls  and  safe- 
guards, including  complete 
battery  support  to  prevent 
loss  of  data  when  power  is 
interrupted  or  turned  off. 

Monroe  has  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  school  market.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  indivi- 
dual State  regulations  and 
we  understand  the  special 
needs  of  the  local  district. 
That's  because  we  have  over 
335  local  Monroe  sales  and 
service  branches.  For  more 
information  about  our  Simple 
Solution  to  your  school  lunch 
accountability  needs— call 
your  local  Monroe  Branch  or 
send  in  this  coupon. 

(For  details,  circle  12  on  reply  care 


MONROE  Asej» 

The  Calculator  Company 
The  American  Road 
Morris  Plains,  NJ  07950 
O  Please  send  me  further  information 
about  Monroe's  School  Lunch  Account- 
ability System. 
O  Please  have  a  local  Monroe  repre- 

e  contact  me  for  a  demonstration. 


A  Steam  boiler  with  a  poor  or  non- 
functioning safety  valve  is  a 
potential  bomb.. .a  threat  to  life 
and  property. 

That's  why  Kewanee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  boilers, 
has  developed  the  Guardian 
Triple-Gard'^  safety  valve. 
It's  the  most  fool-proof  device 
ever  developed  for  this  vital  safety 
function.  It  can  protect  against 
excessive  trailer  pressure  in  three 
different  ways.  It  s  virtually 
impossible  to  render  all  three 


No  other  valve  matches  its  triple- 
safety  feature.  We'd  like  to  send 
you  or  your  consulting  engineer 
more  details. 
Write:  Kewanee 
Boiler  Corp., 
16100  Chesterfield 
Village  Parkway, 
Chesterfield, 
MO  6301 7. 


KBWANE& 
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the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if 


.  .  .  one  ofyour  board  members 
used  die  school  mailing  system 
to  setde  a  gripe? 

If  It  isn't  one  thing,  it's  another.  You  were  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  because  you'd 
just  come  through  teacher  negotiations  without  losing  your  shirt:  The  board  had  been 
able  to  hold  the  line  on  a  few  hard  fought  policy  issues  and  is  pleased  with  the  new 
contract. 

But  the  teacher  union,  by  no  means  as  pleased  with  the  contract  as  you  are,  ob- 
viously isn't  willing  to  let  go  of  some  of  the  more  controversial  issues  involved  in  the 
contract.  Just  when  you  thought  things  were  settling  down,  an  editorial  appears  in  the 
union's  newsletter.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  editorial  is  not  just  a  matter  of 
opinion,  it  includes  a  sharply  worded,  highly  personal  allacic  on  Board  Member  Wi]- 
lard  Helser.  Helser  had  been  particularly  tough-minded  during  negotiations  and  most 
adamant  as  well  as  vocal  about  keeping  some  important  clauses  out  of  the  contract. 

Helser,  mad  as  hell,  decides  to  fight  fire  with  fire;  Without  consulting  other 
board  members  or  the  superintendent,  Helser  channels  his  anger  right  through  the 
schools'  internal  mail  system.  He  fires  off  a  letter— equally  as  vitriolic  as  the  union 
editorial— and  uses  the  schools'  mail  to  be  sure  that  it  gets  into  the  hands  of  every 
teacher  in  the  system. 

Though  you  understand  Reiser's  anger,  you  wish  he  had  let  the  board  and  the 
superintendent  know  about  his  rebuttal— or  at  least  he  could  have  chosen  a  different 
distribution  service.  The  mail  system  isn't  intended  for  that  sort  of  thing:  Individual 
board  members  shouldn't  use  it  to  communicate  directly  with  staff.  Now  everybody's 
at  each  other's  throats  again.  The  union  is  crying  foul  play,  and  the  board,  though 
sympathetic  to  Reiser's  position,  is  chagrined  at  his  indiscretion. 

The  question:  What  should  Helser  have  done? 

A.  Just  what  he  did.  Helser  knows—and  so  do  you— that  the  school  mail  system 
is  the  fastest  way  to  get  information  directly  to  each  teacher.  Besides,  it  doesn't  cost 
anyone  anything. 

B.  Sent  a  countereditorial  to  the  editor  of  the  union  newsletter  with  a  request  for 
equal  time.  A  copy  of  the  rebuttal  should  have  been  sent  to  the  board  president  and 
superintendent  as  well. 

C.  Ignored  the  whole  thing.  The  union's  just  being  a  sore  loser  and  the  less  said, 
the  better. 

D.  Called  his  lawyer  and  had  the  attorney  investigate  the  possibility  of  a  damage 
suit  against  the  union,  the  newsletter,  and  the  editor  himself. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  arc  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  ad- 
ministration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  journal's  cadre  of  consultants  known 
collectively  as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  read- 
ers. Write:  The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  JOVWHAL,  I0S5 
Thomas  Jefferson  Si.  N,W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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A  special  announcement  to  our  readers 


The  things 

a  school  board  member 

really  needs  to  know 


IF  YOU'RE  a  school  board  mem- 
ber (or  an  administrator)  and  you 
want  in-depth  (really  in-depth)  help  in 
learning  about  any  of  these  five  crucial 
topics— 

1.  How  To  Set  Up  a  True  "Basics" 
Curriculum  in  Your  School  District; 

2.  How  To  Understand,  Use  and 
C/i(7/ige  a  School  District  Budget; 

3.  How  To  Evaluate  Your  Adminis- 
trative Staff  (and  Build  a  Better  Work- 
ing Relationship  With  Your  School 
Superintendent); 

4.  How  To  Build  and  Maintain  a  Suc- 
cessful School  Public  Relations  Pro- 
gram; and 

5.  How  Reading  Is  Taught  in 
Schools,  How  It  Should  Be  Taught,  and 
All  the  Things  a  Board  Member  Ought 
to  Know  About  It 

— then  plan  now  to  be  in  New  Or- 
leans, November  15-18,  for  the  1979 
Educational  Conference  of  The  Amen- 
can  School  Board  JOVKSAL, 

Not  the  usual  series  of  unconnected 
short  meetings,  these  are  carefully  con- 
structed workshops — each  with  7Vi 
solid  hours  of  educational  experience 
over  a  2'/2-day  period,  and  you  may 
select  any  two— thai  incorporate  a 
variety  of  instructional  techniques  de- 
signed to  help  a  school  board  member 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
topic  and  to  equip  him  or  her  with  the 
skills  to  put  that  knowledge  to  work 
back  home.*  With  specifically  de- 
veloped approaches— worksheets,  simu- 
lations, case  analyses  and  more — an  ex- 
pert faculty  team  will  lead  you  into  the 
subject  matter.  At  each  workshop 
course  you'll  also  receive  a  free  note- 
book of  learning  materials  developed  by 
the  faculty — charts,  diagrams,  exer- 
cises, journal  articles,  and  other  re- 
source materials.  In  addition  to  new 
ideas  and  skills,  you  will  take  back 
tangible  resources  to  be  shared  with 
your  fellow  board  members,  adminis- 

•A  complete  registration  brochure  appeared  in  the  center 
ot  the  August  j<»i'RNAi.  ^or  additional  copies,  write:  Journal 
Registrar.  The  American  School  Board  joi'rnal,  1055 
1  homas  Jclfcrson  St,  N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


trators,  and  others  back  home.  And  free 
follow-up  consultation  (through  mid- 
January  1980)  will  be  available  to  you  as 
a  workshop  participant.  This  means 
that  for  the  workshops  you  select,  you 
may  call  on  the  facuhy  for  assistance  or 
reaction  to  a  problem  or  concern  related 
to  the  workshop  topics.  That's  right: 
The  JOURNAL  will  work  with  you  even 
beyond  the  conference  itself—helping 
you  to  develop  your  ideas  and  plans  of 
action  further  by  enabling  you  to  tap  the 
expertise  of  our  faculty— free  of 
charge — during  the  weeks  immediately 
following  the  New  Orleans  conference. 

What  can  you  expect  at  the  journal's 
1979  conference,  November  15-18,  in 
New  Orleans?  Here  are  brief  descrip- 
tions of  the  five  workshop  courses 
(choose  any  two)  and  a  listing  of  the 
outstanding  faculty  for  each: 

1.  How  To  Set  Up  a  True  ''Basics" 
Curriculum  in  Your  School  District  (7  Vi 
hours  over  lYz  days).  In  this  workshop 
you'll  construct  three  things:  (1)  a  work- 
ing definition  of  "basic  education" — no 
easy  task,  considering  the  multitude  of 
''definitions",  and  interpretations  that 
abound  today;  (2)  a  specific  set  of 
academic  expectations  that  your  school 
board  should  associate  with  each  of  the 
disciplines  in  the  "basic"  curriculum, 
and  (3)  a  series  of  ways  for  your  board 
to  set  up  a  true  "basics"  curriculum  in 
your  schools,  including  such  matters  as 
promotional  standards,  early  diagnosis 
of  learning  disabilities,  inservice  train- 
ing for  your  teachers,  advanced  place- 
ment opportunities  for  gifted  and 
talented  students,  administrative  sup- 
port of  the  basics  approach,  and  K-12 
curriculum  design.  Graham  Down, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education,  and  Elsie  Hariey,  a 
well-known  associate  superintendent  for 
instruction,  are  the  faculty  team  for  this 
workshop.  Each  is  an  outstanding  au- 
thority in  both  the  theoretical  ant/ prac- 
tical aspects  of  basics  education. 

2.  How  To  Understand,  Use  and 
CHANGE  a  School  District  Budget  (3  VS^ 
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expert  guidance  in  small  groups  as 
board  of  education  members  of  a  simu- 
lated school  district,  you'll  analyze  a 
''program  oriented**  budget  designed  to 
reflect  the  community's  needs  and  pri- 
orities. You'll  then  develop  a  second 
year's  program  budget  that  reduces 
school  expenditures,  yet  improves  the 
quality  of  the  school  program  while  tak- 
ing into  account  contract  negotiations 
and  other  cost  factors.  You'll  learn  to 
use  the  budget  as  a  communications 
tool.  A  complete  set  of  materials  cover- 
ing two  years  of  a  program  oriented 
budget  will  be  provided.  Sam  Snider- 
man  and  Ivan  Wagner,  veteran  superin- 
tendent and  veteran  professor,  respec- 
tively, have  field-tested  this  workshop 
course  with  hundreds  of  school  board 
members — to  rave  reviews.  Both  enjoy 
extensive  administrative  and  budgetary 
experience. 

3.  How  To  Evaluate  Your  Adminis- 
trative Staff  (and  Build  a  Better  Work- 
ing Relationship  With  Your  Superinten- 
dent) (7'/2  hours  over  IVi  days).  You'll 
analyze  a  series  of  situations  (from  real- 
life  experiences)  in  this  workshop,  and 
you*lI  learn  effective  ways  (1)  to 
evaluate  your  school  system's  adminis- 
trative staff  and  (2)  to  improve  the 
working  relationship  between  your 
board  and  your  superintendent. 
Methods  of  evaluation  that  avert  diffi- 
culties in  staff  retention  or  the  staff's 
professional  growth  will  be  set  forth,  as 
will  be  methods  for  creating  and  main- 
taining a  positive  working  relationship 
with  your  superintendent.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Mel  Heller  (department  chair- 
man and  professor  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity) and  Bonnie  Schoeppel  (president  of 
an  Illinois  school  board),  you  will  de- 
velop a  step-by-step  plan  of  action  for 
use  in  your  own  school  district. 

4.  How  To  Build  and  Maintain  a  Suc- 
cessful School  Public  Relations  Pro- 
gram (7/2  hours  over  IVi  days).  The 
major  goal  of  this  workshop  is  to  equip 
you  with  a  planning  process  for  organiz- 
ing your  own  districtwide  and  building 
level  communications  programs.  You'll 
learn  proven  ways  for  communicat- 
ing— through  a  sound  public  relations 
program— the  problems  and  progress  of 
a  school  system  with  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters as  school  closings,  bond  issues,  ef- 
fective advisory  committees,  news 
media  relations,  creating  readable  pub- 
lications, your  board's  role  in  effective 
communication,  developing  communi- 
cations policies  and  job  descriptions, 
and  starring  a  communications  posi- 
tion. Each  session  will  be  laced  with  ac- 
tivities designed  to  improve  personal 
communications  skills  and  to  pmpomt 
ideas  that  can  be  put  ri^ht  to  work  m 
>our  own  school  district.  Both  work- 
shop faculty  members  bring  a  wealth  of 
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tion  and  in  business.  Gary  Marx  is  a 
longtime  school  public  relations  spe- 
cialist and  now  associate  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators; Joanie  Flatt  is  community 
relations  director  for  the  Mesa 
(Arizona)  public  schools. 

5.  How  Reading  Is  Taught  in 
Schools,  How  It  Should  Be  Taught,  and 
All  the  Things  a  Board  Member  Ought 
To  Know  About  It  (IVi  hours  over  IVi 
days).  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is 
to  help  school  board  members  cut 
through  the  fog  and  jargon  and — in 
some  cases— downright  obfuscation 
that  clouds  what  the  teaching  of  reading 
is  all  about.  You'll  be  involved  from  the 
start  in  learning  about  the  reading 
process.  You  will  discover  what  learning 
to  read  really  is,  and  you'll  experience 
several  different  methods  of  how  read- 
ing is  learned.  You'll  examine  samples 
from  reading  curriculums  and  text- 
books, and  you'll  review  how  reading 
conventionally  has  been  taught.  Then 
you'll  review  how  reading  should  be 
taught,  based  on  professionally  ac- 
cepted research  and  practice.  You'll  be 
helped  to  understand  different  ap- 
proaches, programs,  methods,  and 
plans  for  success  in  reading.  You  will 
use  reading  tests,  analyze  some  reading 
materials,  teach  other  participants  some 
reading  skills,  and  experience — as  stu- 
dents do — some  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  reading.  Also  some  practical  ap- 
proaches for  shared  responsibility  (read 
accountability)  for  parents,  educators 
and  community  will  be  examined.  Char- 
lotte Brooks,  the  workshop's  senior 
faculty  member,  is  a  past  president  of 
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the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  and  one  of  North  America's 
foremost  experts  on  the  teaching  of 
reading.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Al 
Granowsky,  reading  specialist  with  the 
Dallas  schools  with  special  expertise  in 
early  childhood  reading. 

In  addition  to  the  two  workshop 
courses  you  select  from  the  five  offered, 
your  tuition  of  S320  (S290  if  your  school 
board  is  a  Direct  Affiliate  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Boards  Association)  also  will 
cover: 

•  A  "h4eeMh^Faculty"  reception 
where  you'll  be  a  guest  of  the  journal 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  15,  as 
you  mix  and  mingle  with  the  faculty  and 
your  fellow  school  board  members  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

•  A  Plenary  Session,  Setting  the  stage 
for  the  JOURNAL  conference  will  be  an 
opening  session  on  Friday  morning,  No- 
vember 16.  Board  President  Anthony  J. 
Mussari  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Area  School  District  will  present 
a  multimedia,  fast-paced  address  titled 
Strategies  for  School  Board  Survival.  In 
it,  Mussari  will  illustrate  in  dramatic 
ways  the  need  for  board  members — and 
administrators — to  be  well-informed  on 
major  topics  such  as  those  to  be  ex- 
plored at  the  conference.  Look  for  Mus- 
sari to  explain  techniques  and  strategies 
to  use  in  surviving  (politically  and  philo- 
sophically) as  a  member  of  your  local 
school  board. 

•  A  Luncheon  Address,  Also  in- 
cluded in  your  conference  tuition  is  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  November  17, 
with  Thomas  A.  Shannon,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association—and  one  of  the  nation's 
most  outspoken  defenders  of  local,  lay 
control  of  education— as  the  speaker. 

•And  More.  Bring  your  spouse  to 
New  Orleans.  There'll  be  open  evenings 
and  spouse  tours  will  be  available 
throughout  the  conference — of  the 
French  Quarter,  the  river  scene,  the 
Garden  District,  Bourbon  Street,  and 
much  more.  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  scene 
of  the  JOURNAL  conference,  is  adjacent 
to  the  French  Quarter  with  its  fabled 
restaurants,  jazz  halls,  French  Market, 
Bourbon  Street,  St.  Louis  Square,  the 
cathedral,  the  myriad  shops  where  near- 
ly everything  under  the  sun  can  be 
found. 

How  To  Register.  Use  the  registration 
brochure  on  pages  23  through  28  of  the 
August  JOURNAL.  Photocopy  it  for 
your  colleagues'  use  as  well.  Because  en- 
rollment size  in  each  course  will  be 
limited,  please  register  immediately. 
Additional  descriptive  registration  bro- 
chures may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
JOURNAL  Registrar,  The  American 
School  Board  journal,  1055  Thomas 
Jefferson  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  n 
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The  WbRD  Processor 

ThatTeaches  Schools 

A  Lesson  In  Economics. 

Schools  are  businesses.  And  like  most  businesses  they  have  to  run  under  tight  budgets  planned  a  year  or 
so  in  advance.  Unfortunately,  as  a  year  progresses  a  budget  can  cut  down  on  a  school's  productivity. 
How  can  you  increase  efficiency  without  increasing  your  budget? 
One  way  is  with  the  Olivetti  TES  501  word  processor. 

IT  WONT  COST  MUCH  TO  ENROLL  THE  501*8  SERVICES. 

The  501  is  as  inexpensive  as  machines  that  only  do  standard  word  processing  functions,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  retyping.  At  the  same  time,  it  incorporates  other  capabilities  found  on  machines  that  cost  much  more. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BEFORE 
THE  BIDS  EVEN  COME  IN, 

Information  retrieval  capabilities  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  bid  specifications  and  purchase  orders. 
A  list  of  vendors  a  school  regularly  uses  can  be  lo^ed  in  the  system.  When  a  school  is  ready  to  purchase 
a  particular  item,  bids  will  automatically  be  sent  out  to  appropriate  suppliers. 

After  a  vendor  is  chosen,  the  501  will  prepare  a  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  purchase  order. 
It'll  save  time,  so  you'll  save  money. 

THE  501  WnX  EXPAND  YOUR  CURRICULUM. 

The  501  comes  with  everything  you  need  to  teach  a  course  about  the  501.  Like  books  that  explain  how 
to  plan  the  course.  Manuals  for  the  students.  And  flip  charts  for  classroom  instruction. 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration,  or  more  information,  write  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America, 
Word  Processing  Division,  500  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  N.Y.  10022. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  what  the  Olivetti  TES  501  can  do  for  schools,  you'll  know  we're  at  the  head 

ofourcUs       OllWeHi 

The  world's  best  designed 
products,  inside  and  oui. 
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.  .  .  computers 
for  the  classroom 

Classroom  practice  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  past  25  years,  ow- 
ing largely  to  the  introduction  of  an  ar- 
ray of  audiovisual  teaching  aids — slide 
projectors,  filmstrips,  audio  and  video- 
cassettes,  movie  projectors,  overhead 
projectors.  Now,  a  new  revolution  in 
curriculum  equipment  is  in  the  offing: 
Stand  by  for  computers  in  the  class- 
room. 

Audiovisual  manufacturers  claim  the 
potential  benefits  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  education  are  boundless.  As  a 
result,  they  have  launched  a  full-scale 
campaign  aimed  at  making  classroom 
computers  as  common  as  chalk  and  pen- 
cils. The  new  microcomputers  devel- 
oped for  schoolrooms  are  sophisticated 
products,  many  of  which  feature  color 
videographics  and  substantial  memory 
capacities.  Most  resemble  typewriter 
keyboards  attached  to  a  television 
screen,  and  many  now  are  being 
adapted  for  use  by  young  children  (pro- 
grams will  not  be  erased  if  a  youngster 
pushes  a  single  button,  for  instance). 

Computer  hardware  (projectors,  tape 
players,  cassette  recorders,  and  the  like) 
is  accompanied  by  software  programs 
(curriculums  developed  by  manu- 
facturers in  conjunction  with  educa- 
tors). Manufacturers  say  teachers  some- 
day will  be  able  to  choose  a  topic  (in- 
cluding all  levels  of  math,  science,  read- 
ing, and  other  basic  skills),  insert  an  ap- 
propriate **floppy  disc,"  which  is  some- 
thing like  a  phonograph  record,  into  the 
computer,  and  let  students  take  over 
from  there.  (One  often-cited  advantage: 
Students  can  learn  at  their  own  pace  by 
replaying  sections  of  the  program  as 
they  need  to.) 

Computers  in  the  classroom  could  be 
helpful  in  several  ways,  manufacturers 
say.  As  teaching  aids,  the  computers 
free  instructors  from  repetitive  drills,  al- 


For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  the  journal  is 
grateful  to:  Deborah  Fliehman,  Bell  & 
Howell  Audiovisual  Products  Division, 
Chicago;  and  Greg  Smith,  Apple  Computer, 
Inc..  Cupertino,  Calif  For  more  informa- 
//0/7,  p/ease  check  Audiovlsuai  on  the  reply 
card  facing  page  8. 


lowing  teachers  to  concentrate  on  stu- 
dents who  need  individual  help. 
Computers  and  computer  programming 
themselves  might  become  the  focus  of 
education's  next  big  vocational  thrust, 
giving  high  school  students  the  degree  of 
computer  literacy  futurists  say  will  be 
required  of  us  all  in  the  next  ten  years.  If 
computers  continue  to  alter  every  facet 
of  our  daily  lives,  as  some  predict,  stu- 
dents in  even  the  earliest  grades  soon 
might  require  some  degree  of  familiarity 
with  what  computers  are  and  how  they 
work. 

If  you  can't  visualize  a  seventh  grader 
playing  computer  programmer  in  class, 
think  back  15  years,  and  consider  how 
likely  the  current  phenomenon  of  a  cal- 
culator in  every  bookbag  seemed  then. 
Manufacturers  are  so  confident  of  the 
potential  need  for  computers  that  they 
predict  the  education  field  alone  will 
spend  S400  million  on  computer  hard- 
ware in  1982  and  another  S2(X)  million 
on  accompanying  software  programs. 

The  greatest  impact  of  classroom 
computers  will  be  on  the  student,  who 
will  learn  about  the  computer  as  he 
learns /rom  it.  Computer  terminals  con- 
nected to  a  school  system's  accounting 
computer  already  are  being  used  suc- 
cessfully to  teach  programming  to  en- 
thusiastic high  school  students  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Dazzling  as  the  possibilities  might  be, 
however,  consider  these  questions  be- 
fore buying  any  computer  system: 

•  How  much  do  you  want  to  spend? 
Prices  for  classroom  computers  and  ac- 
companying software  vary  greatly.  But 
as  more  manufacturers  enter  the  field, 
prices  have  been  driven  down  in  recent 
years.  A  computer  costing  S3, 000  two 
years  ago,  for  example,  might  sell  for  as 
little  as  $1,000  today.  Hand-held,  pro- 
grammable calculators  are  available  for 
$100  to  $300.  Shop  around. 

•  What's  available?  One  trip  to  a 
"computer  store"  will  convince  you  of 
the  variety  of  computer  systems  on  the 
market.  Some  probably  are  much  more 
sophisticated  than  your  schools  need 
now.  Consider  starting  small  (with  a 
few  programmable  desktop  calculators, 
for  example)  and  adding  more  complex 
equipment  later. 

•  How  reliable  is  the  manufacturer? 
With  so  many  computer  manufacturers 


hawking  their  wares  on  the  market  to- 
day, it's  smart  to  research  the  company 
you  buy  from.  Does  it  have  a  record  of 
reliable  products?  Does  it  guarantee  its 
equipment?  Does  it  service  equipment 
or  provide  training  for  maintenance  of 
its  products? 

With  planning,  your  purchase  of 
classroom  computers  today  can  be  an 
investment  in  the  education  of  the 
1980s.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 


Overhead  projector.  This  projector 
features  a  long-life,  energy-saving  lamp 
that  is  said  to  use  50  percent  less  energy 
than  a  conventional  lamp.  The  projector 
also  offers  a  high/low  switch  to  increase  or 
decrease  lamp  power,  a  built  in  lamp 
ejector  for  easy  changing,  and  an  interlock 
and  thermal  shut-off  switch  that  cuts 
power  off  if  the  stage  door  is  opened  or 
the  projector  overheats.  From  Projection 
Optics  Co.,  Florham  Park,  N.j.  For  de- 
tails, circle  50  on  reply  card. 

Multimedia  writing  program.  These  two 
programs  teach  students  how  to  write  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  The  programs  are 
individualized  and  allow  students  to  work 
at  their  own  speed.  In  each  program,  stu- 


denu  fotlow  a  leries  of  prescribed  steps  to 
achieve  specific  goals.  Each  program  has 
sin  filmstrips.  six  audiocassettes,  a  student 
notebook,  and  an  extensive  teaching 
guide.  From  i/e,  ir<c.,  Los  Angeles,  for  dc- 
:ircle  SI  on  reply  card. 


quired.  From  Clarer>don  Press  Pty  Ltd.. 
Kensington,  New  South  Wales.  Australia. 
For  detail*,  circle  53  on  reply  card. 


Portable  cauette  recorder.  Combining  high 
fidelity  stereophonic  sound  with  cas- 
setleMide  present dt ions,  this  cassette  re- 
corder is  designed  lor  easy  operating.  It 
features  two  built-in,  15-watt  amplifiers, 
and  can  function  as  a  public  address  sys- 
tem as  well  as  a  recorder.  The  cassette  re- 
corder also  consists  of  computer  keyboard 
controls,  integrated  circuits,  and  modular 
construction  for  easy  servicing.  From  3M 
Co..  St  Paul.  Minn.  For  delailf,  circle  52 
on  reply  card. 


Transparencies.  Made  of  polyester  film. 
these  transparencies  are  said  to  have  a 
high  heat-distortion  point  and  reportedly 
are  almost  impc>ssible  to  tear.  Printed  to 
meet  client  requirements,  and  also  avail- 
able in  blank  sets,  the  transparencies  are 
drilled  and  die  cut  for  quick,  precise 
placement  on  a  projector.  Overlays  can  be 
attached  to  the  transparencies  and  con- 
ventional cardboard  frames  are  nol  re- 
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Fihn  profedor-  This  projector  offers  plug- 
in,  solid-state  amplifiers  and  built-in  speak- 
ers. Capable  of  handling  smalt  and  large 
reels  of  film,  this  projector  features  easy 
slot  threading  and  a  midpath  film  removal 
facet  that  allows  film  to  be  rewound  at 
any  time.  The  amplifier  turns  on  auto- 
matically with  the  projector  and  needs  no 
warm-up  time.  From  Bell  &  Howell, 
Chicago.  For  detaik,  circle  54  on  reply 
card. 


Slide  pro)cctor.  More  than  just  a  silent 
projector,  this  system  offers  a  Mlf-con- 
tained.  synchronized  sound  system 
powered  by  a  five-watt  amplifier.  Using 
the  standard  audiocaisettes.  the  system 
advances  slides  in  unison  with  sound  sig- 
nals. Other  components  include  an  auto- 
matic focus,  full  remote  control  opera- 
tions, and  ar>  optical  design  that  ensures 
high  intensity  screen  brightness.  From 
Singer  Education  Systems,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
For  d«toll>,  circle  5S  on  r«ply  card. 
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"So  you  beat  us  in  baseball,  basketball  and  football. 

So  what  I'll  put  our  'Hunger  Hut'  up  against 
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Standardized  tests  curtailed  in  two  states 


Proponents  of  standardized  lests  recent- 
ly received  two  quick  blows  to  the  chin; 
but,  as  usual,  school  boards  are  the  ones 
thai  might  suffer  first. 

In  Florida,  Federal  District  Judge 
George  Carr  has  ordered  school  boards 
to  graduate  students  who  failed  the  liter- 
acy portion  of  that  state's  minimal 
competency  examination  but  who  other- 
wise qualify  for  graduation.  Reason: 
The  law  was  imposed  hastily  and  stu- 
dents should  have  been  (old— before 
their  sophomore  year  in  1977— that  the 
literacy  skills  being  taught  would  be  re- 
quired for  high  school  graduation. 
Judge  Carr  decided. 

Carr  also  ruled  that  portions  of  the 
test  discriminated  against  blacks,  be- 
cause until  1971  Florida  still  had  a  great 
many  segregated  schools  (3,445  blacks 
and  1.342  while  students  failed  the  icsi). 
"The  vestiges  of  /ihe/  inferior  elemen- 
tary education  /blacks/  received  still  are 
present  and  affect  their  performance," 
Carr  said. 

The  judge  did  not,  however,  throw 
out  the  idea  of  a  statewide  minimal 
competency  examination.  Carr  upheld 
the  graduation  requirements  in  general, 
but  said  schools  could  deny  diplomas  to 
students  who  fail  the  tests  only  after  the 
1981-82  school  year. 

Reactions  to  the  decision  are  mixed. 
Civil  rights  groups  are  pleased  because 
iheir  contention  has  been  that  the  tests 
were  too  hastily  implemented  and  dis- 
criminate against  past  victims  of  segre- 
gation. Said  a  mother  of  one  of  the  stu- 
dents who  took  the  issue  to  court: 
"We're  very  happy  aboui  the  ruling. 
I'm  not  against  testing;  I  just  think  it 
should  be  done  fairly." 
Bui  Don  Magruder.  executive  d'lrec- 


tor  of  the  Florida  School  Boards  Asso- 
ciation, is  dissatisfied  with  the  decision, 
saying:  "The  test  has  been  instrumental 
in  creating  good  relations  between  the 
public  and  the  school  systems.  The 
judge's  decision  will  threaten  those 
good  relations  and  .  .  .  set  education  in 
Florida  back  four  years."  He  adds: 
"The  judge  attempted  to  walk  a  middle 
ground,  and,  as  usually  happens  in  such 
circumstances,  he  failed."  Magruder 
says  Carr's  ruling  might  be  appealed. 

Tests  also  are  under  fire  in  New  York. 
Governor  Hugh  Carey  has  signed  into 
law  a  measure  that  forces  all  producers 
of  standardized  tests  to  release  those 
tests  along  with  correct  answers  30  days 
after  the  student  learns  the  results.  The 
measure— opposed  by  many  of  the 
Slate's  educators- was  backed  by  Ralph 
Nader,  who  also  has  urged  that  "iruih- 
in-testing"  legislation  be  adopted  in 
other  states,  including  California,  Colo- 
rado, Texas,  Ohio,  and  Massachusetts. 

The  reason  Nader  wants  the  tests 
made  public:  For  years  students  re- 
ceived only  a  number  grade  for  Iheir 
work,  but  never  were  allowed  to  see  for 

themselves     which     questions     they 
answered  incorrectly.  As  Nader  says: 
"The     Educational     Testing     Service 
(E.T.s.)  has  been  judging  the  worth  of 
students  for  years;  now  the  students  are 
getting  a  chance  to  judge  the  worth  of 
E.T.s." 

Bui  E.T.s.  and  the  state's  medical  and 
dental  schools  arc  not  pleased  by  the 
new  law.  Noting  that  "we  do  not  have 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  new  ques- 
tions." E.T.s.  spokesmen  said  Ihey  will 
have  to  cut  down  the  number  of  times 
tests  are  offered  each  year  and  raise  the 
price  of  the  tests.  Bob  Daggart,  of  the 
New  York  education  department,  says 
that  the  department  "opposed  the  bill 
and  suggested  that  Governor  Carey  veto 

Daggart  also  says  that  because  of  the 
law  "dental  and  medical  school  exams 
no  longer  will  be  given  in  the  state  of 
New    York.    The   publishers    of    these 
exams  say  that  the  number  of  appro- 
priate questions  is  so  limited  that  public 
exposure  of  the  questions— and   their 
answers— will  make  the  tests  obsolete  in 
three  years." 

Urban  schools:  unique,  troubled 


Urban  schools  are  special  places,  as 
Seattle  Superiniendent  David  L. 
Moberly  reminds  us  in  the  following: 

Many  problems  that  confront  urban 
schools  also  face  other  school  systems, 
but  the  big-ciiy  schools,  and  their  bud- 
gets, often  are  hit  harder  and  more 
often. 

An    urban    district,    more    than    ihe 


average  suburban  or  rural  area,  is  faced 
with  educating  a  larger  number  of 
students  who  need  basic  skills  reme- 
diation, special  education,  and  English 
language  instruction.  As  an  example, 
consider  our  district's  bilingual  pro- 
gram. In  1975,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare's  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  said  thai  the  Seattle 
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Ifs  9:05. 
Do  you  know  where  your  students  are? 


You  can  with  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  When  one  o£ 
your  buses  doesn't  show  up  on  time,  how  do  you 
know  what's  happened  to  it?  Without  2-way  radio, 
the  bus  driver  really  has  no  other  choice  but  to 
leave  the  children  alone  to  find  a  phone.  That's        , 
dangerous  and  could  be  very 
time  consuming. 

But  Motorola  FM  2-way  radio 
provides  a  simple  way  to  keep 
tabs  on  your  buses.  If  one  ot 
your  buses  breaks  down  or  is 
involved  in  on  accident,  you 
have  help  on  the  way  in  min- 
utes. Or  if  a  bus  is  simply 


bogged  down  in  traffic,  you  know  it  will  be  late. 

Keep  belter  tabs  on  your  buses  ond  improve  your 

response  time  to  all  interruptions  in  bus  service  with 

Motorola  FM  2-way  radio.  Motorola  supplies  the 

total  package  including  flexible  financing 
and  leasing  plans,  system  engineering, 
local  installation  and  maintenance. 
For  more  information,  write  Motorola 
Communications  and  Electronics, 
Inc.,  Department  705, 1301  E. 
Algonquin  Road,  Schaumburg. 
Illinois  60196.  Or  look  for  us  in 
the  Yellow  Pages  under  Radio 
Communications. 


(S)  MOTOROLA 

V        V  Communications  and  Electrcix\KA\xv^, 


(For  details,  circle  17  on  reply  card.l 


schools  did  not  have  an  adequate 
bilingual  insiruciion  program.  Al  ihai 
Time.  Seattle  was  providing  an  extensive 
bilingual  program  and  was  allocating  a 
greater  proportion  of  local  funds  for 
bilingual  education  than  any  disirici  in 
the  state.  Seattle  has  approximately  7 
percent  of  the  stale's  student  enroll- 
ment: we  had  more  than  33  percent  of 
the  students  in  the  slate  who  needed 
bilingual  assistance.  Seattle  is  now  pro- 
viding bilingual  instruction  in  22  differ- 
ent languages  serving  nearly  2,000 
students.  The  cost  of  pupil  iden- 
lification,  home-school  communication, 
record  keeping,  and  evaluation  (ex- 
penses directly  attributable  to  our  com- 
pliance efforts)  amount  to  approxi- 
mately $250,000.  What's  more,  this 
money  does  not  include  ihe  direct  costs 
of  teaching  students. 

Why  was  Seattle— and  why  are  other 
urban  school  systems— chosen  for 
special  aiieniion  by  H.E.W.?  Because 
Seattle  is  visible.  Advocacy  groups 
usually  establish  headquarters  in  major 
cities;  if  they  wish  to  test  laws,  they  will 
go  to  courts  in  an  urban  center.  Also, 
the  media  focus  on  major  urban  areas  is 
intense,  h.e.w.  can  generate  a  great  im- 


pact by  investigating  schools  in  an 
urban  center,  and  at  the  same  time  make 
sure  these  efforts  receive  a  great  deal  of 
publicity. 

We  also  face  a  serious  problem  that 
goes  by  several  names:  the  urban  factor, 
municipal  overburden,  or  simply  ihe 
cost  of  doing  business  in  a  large  urban 
center.  Example:  We  have  on  our  staff 
three  full-time  attorneys.  In  addition, 
we  contract  with  outside  legal  counsel  in 
specialized  areas.  Most  of  the  surround- 
ing suburban  districts  get  along  quite 
well  with  Ihe  part-time  services  of  one 
attorney.  Why?  Again,  because 
advocacy  groups  and  H.e.w.  con- 
cenirate  their  efforts  on  a  major  school 
system  when  ihey  want  to  make  a  point. 
Legal  challenges  have  become  a  pan  of 
the  daily  routine  in  urban  school 
districts. 

Public  information  and  community 
involvement  costs  in  an  urban  school 
system  also  are  great.  Seattle  has  two 
daily  newspapers  with  Iwo  full-lime  ed- 
ucation writers,  four  television  stations, 
approximately  twenty  radio  stations, 
and  fifteen  community  weeklies — and 
they  all  want  individual  statements  and 
special  treatment  when  the  Russian  flu 
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BUS  COIM  CORP. 

19  South  Main  St.,  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.10977   914-352-3400  or  212-&64-3030 

Or  call  or  contact  in  your  area: 


breaks  out  or  when  water  pipes  freeze 
and  cause  schools  to  close.  This  media 
melange  aids  communication  to  500,000 
people^but  our  own  communication 
wirh  communications  people  requires 
staff  time  and  money. 

Many  smaller  school  dislricis  have 
three  or  four  separate  labor  contracts  to 
negotiate,  but  Seattle  negotiates  with  28 
separate  labor  units.  And  again, 
because  of  our  size,  our  labor  relaiions 
division  must  be  staffed  with  capable 
full-time  personnel. 

Other  items  contribute  to  the  high 
overhead  costs  of  urban  districts: 
desegregation,  school  security,  mainte- 
nance of  old  buildings,  paperwork,  and 
a  mobile  student  population. 

One  area  noi  related  to  cost— but 
which  is  a  problem  facing  many  big  ciiy 
schools — can  be  called  urban  inferior- 
ity. Often  there  is  a  public  perception 
that  suburban  schools  somehow  are 
better  than  city  schools.  This  concerns 
us.  If  we  are  to  overcome  this  percep- 
tion, we  must  give  more  attention  to 
extracurricular  activities,  such  as  bands 
and  debate  teams,  and  to  developing 
strong  academic  programs. 

Urban  education  is  undergoing  a 
revitalizaiion  in  many  big  cities,  and 
urban  school  people  are  learning  to  take 
advantage  of  a  city's  museums,  busi- 
nesses, and  cultural  life.  But  federal  and 
state  requirements  must  take  inio 
account  the  special  problems  facing 
urban  schools,  and  these  mandates  must 
be  linked  to  federal  and  siatc  funds. 


lagniappe 


Moulh  Doles.  Recenily  in  Philadelphia, 
an  80-year-old  woman  received  a 
S45,O00  settlemenl  from  a  federal  court 
jury  after  a  policeman  allegedly  called 
her  "nuts."  Says  Cleo  Smith:  "There's 
nobody  in  this  world  that  can  say  I'm 
nuis."  Smith  filed  the  suit  in  1975  after 
she  called  the  police  three  times  to  com- 
plain about  teenagers  in  her  neighbor- 
hood. Smith  says  that  on  the  third  call 
one  of  the  policemen  "stuck  his  face  in 
mine,  screwed  his  face  up  and  said, 
'You're  nuts.'  "  The  policeman  then 
handcuffed  Smith  and  took  her  to  the 
psychiatric  ward  of  Philadelphia 
General  Hospital,  where  a  nurse  refused 
10  admit  her. 


fFordelaUs,  circle  18  on  reply  card.) 
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Study  shows  schools  make  a  difference 


Regardless  of  Jencks  and  Coleman,  a 
new  study  of  secondary  education  in 
Britain  claims  that  schools  do  make  a 
difference:  Not  only  is  a  child's  level  of 
scholastic  achievement  determined  by 
the  school  he  attends,  but  a  good  school 
can  reduce  a  child's  chances  of  de- 
linquency. And  it  may  be  that  schools 
have  their  biggest  effect  on  children 
from  low-income  families,  according  to 
child  psychiatrist  Michael  Rutier  in  his 
recently  published  study.  Fifteen 
Thousand  Hours:  Secondary  Schools 
and  Their  Effects  on  Children. 

Rulter's  study  tracks  the  academic 
records  of  2,700  students  in  the  south  of 
London  from  the  time  they  leave  ele- 
mentary school  through  secondary 
schools  (12  different  ones).  After  seven 
years  of  research,  Rutter  has  concluded 
that  schools  differ  greatly  in  ed- 
ucational climate,  a  factor  thai  he  says 
can  make  an  enormous  difference  in  the 
achievement  and  delinquency  patterns 
of  children.  For  example,  Rutter  says 
that  a  troublesome  ten  year  old  could  in- 
crease his  chances  of  delinquency— by 
as  much  as  48  percent— by  attending 
one  school  rather  than  another.  And 
that  the  chances  of  a  young  man  being 
jailed  differed  by  29  percent  between  the 
"worst  and  the  best"  schools  attended. 

What  distinguished  the  worst  schools 
from  the  best?  Surprisingly,  Rutter 
says  it  is  not  the  age,  size,  racial 
balance,  or  economic  standing  of 
students  that  makes  for  a  good  school. 
It  is  not  even  the  I.Q.s  or  home  back- 
grounds of  the  students.  Instead,  Rutier 
says  a  good  school  can  be  identified 
by  the  working  conditions  or  climate  in 
the  building.  This  climate  is  created  by 
teachers  and  principals;  Rutter  says  the 
way  these  adults  approach  education 
determines  how  well  students  perform. 
For  example,  Rutter  found  that 
schools— through  attitudes  displayed  by 
teachers  and  admin  is  Ira  tors —often 
differ  in  expectations  for  pupils. 
Students  consistently  perform  better  in 
schools  that  push  students  to  learn. 
Also,  when  children  are  expected  to  do 
well  on  examinations  and  are  regularly 
assigned  homework  (that  regularly  is 
graded  and  returned),  their  ability  to 
grasp  classroom  material  increases. 

Rutier  also  found  thai  ihe  enthusiasm 
of  teachers  for  their  work  is  important 
in  determining  a  child's  willingness  to 
improve  study  and  social  habits.  When 
teachers  are  punctual,  teach  the  entire 


class  period,  and  go  out  of  their  way  to 
help  students,  then  skill  levels  of  chil- 
dren increase.  And  the  study  notes  that 
students  do  better  in  schools  where  simi- 
lar teaching  goals  and  methods  were 
used  by  all  teachers.  In  fact,  Rutter 
notes  thai  the  ability  of  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators to  work  together  to  map 
out  and  achieve  their  goals  may  be  the 
single    most    important    factor    in    a 


school's  proper  educational  climate. 

What  it  all  comes  down  to,  in  Rutter's 
eyes,  is  making  students  feel  good  about 
their  schools.  If  students  know  that 
teachers  and  administrators  are  genu- 
inely interested  in  their  welfare,  that  stu- 
dents are  expected  to  do  their  best,  and 
that  every  effort  will  be  made  to  help 
them  do  their  best,  chances  are  that 
students  wilt  perform  admirably. 


Court  recognizes  black  English 


Do  teachers  who  discourage  students 
from  speaking  black  English— the 
dialect  used  by  millions  of  black  Ameri- 
cans—impede students'  progress  in 
learning  to  read  standard  English?  That 
question  was  the  basis  of  a  recent  court 
case  involving  11  elementary  students 
whose  parents  sued  the  Ann  Arbor 
(Michigan)  school  system,  contending 
that  teachers  who  treated  students'  way 


of  speaking  as  inferior  actually  con- 
tributed to  student  learning  difficulties. 
(In  this  case,  two  of  the  students  had 
been  certified  as  "learning  disabled"; 
two,  as  "emotionally  impaired";  many 
of  the  others  were  reading  below  grade 
level.)  Because  teachers  failed  to  recog- 
nize students'  language  as  separate  from 
standard  English,  parents  claimed, 
learning  barriers  were  created  in  the 


DONT 

LOSE  YOUR  COOL! 

With  ICS  outside  walk-ins 


Unique  one-piece,  unitized  conslruclion  makes  r~ 
an  ICS  unit  energy-etfident.  Eliminates  seams,  '  '^ 
joints  and  panels  that  create  "thermal  shorts':  In  I 
fact,  ICS  units,  under  nomial  conditions,  operate 
with  up  to  30%  smallef  refrigeration  systems  than  | 
comparable  panel-types.  And  they're  totally  fac- 
tory constfucied  —  delivered  as  a  complete  unit  1  *"' 
ready  to  operate.  Eliminates  costly  extras  like  |  address  _ 
weatherproof  roofs  and  complicated  thermal  i 
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minds  of  students. 

Black  English,  spoken  by  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  black  Americans  in 
casual  conversation,  generally  is  regard- 
ed as  a  dialect  of  standard  English.  Its 
characteristics  include:  using  ihe  verb 
"to  be"  instead  of  "is"  and  "are"  (I be 
scared  when  it  be  thundering);  substitut- 
ing an  "f"  sound  for  "th"  (It's  worfa 
nickel);  using  one  verb  form  for  all 
subjects  in  one  tense  (The  milk  look 
good).  In  Ann  Arbor,  as  in  mosi  school 
systems,  teachers  correct  students' 
grammar  when  (hey  speak  black  En- 
glish. But  Ihe  Ann  Arbor  parents  want 


the  dialect  (o  be  recognized  as  a  lan- 
guage separate  from— rather  than  in  in- 
correct way  of  speaking— standard  En- 
glish. 

Parents'  attorney  Gabe  Kaimowitz 
presented  lesiimony  from  linguists— ex- 
perts in  black  English— who  testified 
thai  black  English  is  a  "separate  lan- 
guage system."  And  Ihe  H  students 
themselves  also  took  the  stand;  U.S. 
District  Court  Judge  Charles  Joiner 
found  their  language  to  be  "highly  intel- 
ligible and  containing  only  traces  of 
black  English." 

In  his  ruling,  Judge  Joiner  first  re- 


multiply  your  teaching  reach 


fFordetalls,  circle  20  on  reply  card.) 


fused  to  decide  whether  black  English  b 
a  language.  Such  a  matler,  he  said,  was 
out  of  his  jurisdiction.  But  Ihe  rest  of 
his  ruling  left  the  Ann  Arbor  school 
leaders  confused:  The  school  system  did 
follow  proper  procedures  for  diag- 
nosing sludenis'  learning  difficullies,  he 
said.  And  "evidence  suggests  thai  each 
teacher  /who  instructed  the  plaintiff 
students/  made  use  of  many  and  varied 
resources  to  teach  sludenis  to  read." 

Nevertheless,  the  judge  ruled  that 
"the  unconscious  but  evident  attitude  of 
teachers  toward  the  home  language 
caused  psychological  barriers  to  learn- 
ing," and  he  gave  Ann  Arbor  30  days  to 
submit  a  plan  "to  help  the  teachers  of 
plaintiff  children  to  identify  children 
speaking  'black  English'  and  the  lan- 
guage spoken  as  a  home  or  community 
language,  and  to  use  that  knowledge  in 
leaching  such  students  how  to  read 
standard  English." 

The  school  board  aitorney,  John 
Weaver,  says  the  ruling  is  somewhat 
contradictory:  "We  were  found  not 
guilty,  yet  we  were  still  ordered  lo  come 
up  wiih  an  inservjce  plan  for  teachers." 

Jusi  what  kind  of  plan  the  school  sys- 
tem will  develop  is  not  known.  When 
Attorney  Kaimowitz  firsi  brought  suit 
two  years  ago.  Ann  Arbor  hired  a  lan- 
guage consultant  to  conduct  a  voluntary 
training  program  to  acquaint  teachers 
with  black  English.  The  program  may 
be  expanded  and  made  mandatory,  says 
Assistant  Superiniendeni  for  Cur- 
riculum Lee  Hansen. 

That,  however,  is  not  ihe  last  educa- 
tors will  be  hearing  about  black  English. 
At  press  time,  the  school  board  had 
voted  to  comply  with  ihe  judge's  order 
to  design  an  inservice  training  program 
for  teachers,  but  Board  Aiiorncy 
Weaver  says  Ann  Arbor  might  appeal 
the  decision  against  Ihe  school  system. 
And  Kaimowitz  and  other  proponents 
of  black  English  are  looking  for  other 
cases  to  prompt  a  final  ruling,  probably 
from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  thai 
would  legitimatize  black  English. 

Judge  Joiner,  however,  believes  those 
out  10  elevate  black  English  should  not 
ignore  other  reasons  for  low  student 
achievement.  There  are  other  than  lin- 
guistic causes  for  black  students'  learn- 
ing dirficulties,  he  said  in  his  ruling.  The 
real  problem,  said  Judge  Joiner,  is  find- 
ing oul  "why  Johnny  can't  read  when 
Johnny  is  black  and  comes  from  .  .  . 
low-income  housing  /and  is/  set  down  in 
an  upper-middle  class  area  of  one  of 
America's  most  liberal  and  forward- 
looking  cities." 
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Tax  credits 
reconsidered 


Some  people  won't  take  no  for  an  answer. 

Despile  clear  and  persistent  pronouncements  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  several  state  courts  that  tui- 
tion tax  credits  for  nonpublic  schools  are  unconstitu- 
tional, proponents  of  such  measures  keep  pushing  these 
bills  in  the  U.S.  Congress  and  state  legislatures  across 
the  land.  The  latest  effort  is  taking  place  in  Rhode  Is- 
land where  the  governor  has  signed  into  law  a  bill  that 
provides  a  tax  deduction  for  tuition  payments,  text- 
books, and  transportation  costs  up  to  $300  per  child  in 
grades  kindergarten  through  6,  and  S700  per  child  at  the 
junior  and  senior  high  levels.  The  credit  applies  to  kids 
in  public  and  private  schools. 

To  date,  approximately  20  education  and  civil  rights 
groups — including  the  Rhode  Island  Association  of 
School  Committees,  the  p.t.a.,  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union— have  closed  ranks  to  fighl  the  law;  the 
entire  matter  soon  could  be  in  the  courts. 

Although  the  Rhode  Island  bill  was  written  with  the 
constitutional  problems  of  tuition  tax  credits  in  mind, 
some  opponents  are  doubtful  the  law  will  escape  the 
fate  that  befell  a  similar  taw  that  was  enacted  in  New 
Jersey.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  recently  upheld  two 
lower  court  rulings  that  declared  the  New  Jersey  tuition 
tax  credit  statute  to  be  unconstitutional.  Echoing  the 
sentiments  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  New  Jersey 
and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Third  District, 
the  high  court  claimed  the  New  Jersey  lax  break  would 
have  the  effect  of  charging  the  state  for  the  advance- 
ment of  religious  education. 

The  decisions  in  New  Jersey,  however,  haven't 
deterred  the  spirit  of  those  in  the  nation's  capital  who 
are  backing  the  passage  of  a  federal  lax  credit  law  for 
private  school  tuition.  Responding  to  the  recent  New 
Jersey  decision,  an  aide  to  Senator  William  Roth  (R- 
Del.),  cosponsor  of  several  federal  tuition  tax  credit 
bills,  says  the  Supreme  Court  decision  will  have  "very 
little  effect"  on  the  efforts  to  pass  proposed  federal  tui- 
tion tax  credit  measures.  With  more  than  two  dozen  dif- 
ferent tuition  tax  credit  bills  submitted  since  the  start  of 
the  96lh  Congress,  the  aide  might  be  right. 


ISafety... 

JThe Team  Has  Helmetsl 

Mhe  Bus  Has  Mor/rydel 


A  school  bus  loaded  with  children  is 
a  big  responsibility.. .for  the  driver... 
for  the  school.  You  expect  your 
children  to  have  a  sate,  comfortable 
journey  aboard  that  bus.  A  smooth, 
sate  ride  is  assured  from  buses 
equipped  with  Mor/ryde  suspension 
systems. 

Buses  are  virtually  rollproof  with 
Mor/ryde  suspension  systems. 
Springs  are  positioned  in  line  with 
the  wheels  to  provide  a  well- 
balanced  foundation.  Strong,  vul- 
canized rubber  blocks  offer  extra 
resiliency,  absorption  of  shock 
vibrations  and  quicker  reactions  to 
road  variations. 

There  is  no  metal-to-metal  contact 
with  all  parts  insulated  in  rubber... 
eliminating  noise  and  maintenance, 
and  reducing  tire  wear. 
When  safety  counts. ..and  it  does  with  I 
children, ..get  Mor/ryde. 
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Last  year's 


Now  you  see  it. 

Now  jrou  don't! 


For  a  fraction  of  the  cost 

of  new  equipment.  Electro 

Painters*  can  give  your  old 

school  furniture  the  look  of  NEW. 

If  years  of  use  have  left  lockers,  laboratory 

work  tables,  cafeteria  tables,  and  desks  with 

scratches,  graffiti,  and  faded  colors,  Electro 

Painters  can  give  them  a  beautiful,  colorful, 

factory  looking  finish.  Our  "Electro-Glaze^" 

process  is  economical,  and  can  be  done  in 

your  school  overnight,  over  a  weekend,  or 

during  vacation  time.  Yesterday's  graffiti 

becomes  today's  halls  of  beauty;  lockers  and 

equipment  take  on  a  sparkling  new  and 

durable  finish  . . .  when  done  the  Electro 

Painters*  Way. 
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P.O.  Box  88447 

3939  West  56th  Street 

Indianapolis,  Indiana  46208 

(317)  298-5153 

Branches  located 
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Teacher  union  bosses 


Teachers  will  be  using 

bargaining ,  bucks ,  and  ballots 

to  get  what  they  want  from  you  this  year 


ANGRY  teachers  will  be  confront- 
ing you  this  year  with  issues 
the  teachers  claim  are  essential  to  their 
professional  and  physical  survival. 
And,  if  you  believe  the  rhetoric  thrown 
around  at  the  two  teacher  union  conven- 
tions this  past  summer — the  National 
Education  Association  (n.e.a.)  met  in 
Detroit  while  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  (a.f.t.)  gathered  in  San 
Francisco— organized  teachers  are  de- 
veloping the  political  clout  to  get  what 
they  want.  Here  are  the  issues: 

•  Violence  against  teachers.  This 
topic  was  an  ever-present  theme  at  the 
N.E.A.  convention,  where  the  halls  were 
filled  with  teachers  eager  to  tell  their 
stories — and  to  demand  action  from 
school  boards.  Like  a  convention  of  war 
veterans,  teachers  applauded  loudly  as 
the  stories  grew  ever  more  grisly.  **Vm 
warning  new  teachers  to  bring  a  change 
of  underwear  to  work  with  them,'*  one 
teacher  told  the  delegates.  **From  first- 
hand experience  I  know  that  even  the 
most  courageous  teacher  can  lose  con- 
trol of  his  or  her  bowels  after  being  shot 
at  by  an  angry  student.** 

At  a  press  conference  on  the  topic, 
N.E.A. *s  new  president  Willard  McGuire 
announced  that  thousands  of  teachers 
leave  their  jobs  each  year  because  of 
violence  and  vandalism,  involuntary 
transfers,  demanding  parents,  and  over- 
sized classes.  McGuire,  who  can  mix  a 
metaphor  with  the  best,   warned  that 


•*teacher  burnout'*  now  **threatens  to 
reach  hurricane  force  if  it  isn't  checked 
soon.**  McGuire  also  said  that  teachers, 
administrators  (who,  teachers  said,  of- 
ten are  afraid  to  report  attacks  on  teach- 
ers), the  school  board,  and  members  of 
the  community  will  be  asked  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  ways  to  expose  the 
real  situation  in  schools.  One  teacher 
claimed  that  *'the  school  board  doesn't 
know  how  bad  the  situation  is  because 
administrators  won*t  report  it— those 
who  do  quickly  get  a  bad  reputation.  So 
administrators  can  do  little  more  than 
listen  to  an  abused  teacher's  story  and 
then  order  him  or  her  back  into  the 
classroom  to  resume  teaching." 

A.F.T.  teachers  also  are  concerned 
about  violence  against  teachers  and 
urged  similar  communitywide  coopera- 
tive actions,  a.f.t.  members  went  a  step 
further,  however,  in  calling  for  the  use 
of  union  muscle  in  ''the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  to  secure  teachers' 
safety  and  better  student  discipline."  In 
short,  although  both  unions  have  teach- 
er safety  as  a  top  concern,  the  n.e.a. 
wants  a  communitywide  approach  to 
solve  the  problem  while  the  a.f.t.  would 
like  to  use  power  at  the  state  and  local 
level  to  secure  contract  provisions  and 
laws  to  protect  teachers. 

•  Standardized  tests.  If  you  think 
students  complain  about  tests,  consider 
the  gripes  coming  from  the  n.e.a., 
which  blames  tests,  in  part,  for  maladies 


such  as  teacher  stress,  parental  unhappi- 
ness,  community  turmoil,  and  student 
discipline  problems,  n.e.a.  recently 
launched  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  test- 
ing industry  and  filed  a  freedom-of-in- 
formation  petition  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  seeking  data  from  a 
study  that  found  test  scores  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  coaching  students.  At  the 
convention,  union  delegates  passed  a 
policy  statement  calling  for  **a  mora- 
torium on  the  use  of  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (s.A.T.)  scores  until  adequate 
coaching  is  available  for  all  students." 
N.E.A.  further  called  for  a  federal  in- 
vestigation of  the  testing  industry  and 
passage  of  something  they  call  truth-in- 
testing  legislation.  This  might  mean 
that,  at  a  time  when  school  boards  are 
searching  for  objective  ways  to  measure 
student  performance,  teachers  will  be 
agitating  for  a  decreased  reliance  on 
standardized  exams  in  local  school  sys- 
tems, or  for  school  boards  to  adopt 
coaching  programs. 

The  A.F.T.,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  some  **tests,  properly  adminis- 
tered, can  be  useful  measurements  of 
learning."  a.f.t. *s  caveat:  Teachers 
should  be  involved  in  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  minimal  competency 
test  standards,  and  **ieacher  evaluation 
should  not  be  based  on  student  achieve- 
ment or  test  results  alone.*'  In  other 
words,  a.f.t.  teachers  want  an  active 
part  in  the  school  system's  decisions  re- 
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The  1 979  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association 
drew  more  than  7,000  teachers  10 
Detroit  (top).  Vice-President 
Waller  Mondale  fabo  ve)  praised 
N.E.A.'s  efforts  to  get 
legislation  for  a  separate 
department  of  education  fa 
Carter  Administration  priority) 
passed  in  Congress.  Mondale  also 
addressed  m  em  bers  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Teachers 
—led  by  Big  A I  Shanker  (left)— 
who  met  in  Son  Francisco. 


garding  lesling. 

•  Political  action.  Both  unions  revel  in 
posing  like  Charles  Atlas  on  a  political 
Muscle  Beach,  but  ihe  two  unions  use 
their  pumped-up  pectorals  to  impress 
slighilj  different  audiences,  n.e.a.'s 
political  clout  is  directed  at  all  levels: 
N.E.A.  members  will  be  actively  support- 
ing school  board  candidates,  sympa- 
thetic state  office  seekers,  and  federal 
candidates  who  back  n.e.a.'s  programs. 
"We  do  not  need  school  boards  made 
up  of  politicians  and  representatives  of 
business  interests  whose  self -perceived 
mission  is  to  deny  teachers  a  voice  and  a 
role  in  improving  education,"  outgoing 
N.E.A.  President  John  Ryor  said,  while 
urging  teachers  to  become  involved  in 
electing  school  board  candidates.  But 
much  of  the  thrust  of  the  n.e.a.  conven- 
tion centered  on  the  need  to  elect  federal 
officials  who  would  support  n.e.a.'s  na- 
tional goals,  primarily  increased  spend- 
ing for  education  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  separate  U.S.  education  de- 
partment. To  help  finance  this  national 
political  thrust,  n.e.a.  delegates  voted 
to  double  members'  voluntary  one-dol- 
lar contribution  to  the  n.e.a.  Political 
Action  Committee. 

N.e.A.  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  move  to  create  a  department  of  edu- 
cation, but  A.F.T.  has  just  as  strongly 
opposed  such  a  move,  focusing  instead 
on  political  activity  at  the  state  level, 
where  political  power  can  help  promote 
statewide  collective  bargaining  laws. 
Said  A.F.T.  President  Albert  Shanker: 
"[  can't  understand  why  all  this  ^.e.a./ 
effort  for  a  separate  education  depart- 
ment wasn't  used  earlier  lo  have  those 
teachers  lobby  for  /state/  labor  law  re- 
form." A.F.T,  is  free  to  focus  its  major 
political  efforts  on  school  board  and 
statewide  offices,  because  many  of  its 
national  goals  already  are  advanced  by 
the  well-fmanced  lobbyists  of  the  a. f.L. - 
c.i.o. 

•  Tuition  tax  credits.  If  the  two 
unions  are  separated  over  the  issue  of  a 
department  of  education,  they  are 
united  in  their  common  condemnation 
of  tuition  tax  credits  for  parents  sending 
children  to  private  schools  and  in  their 
hatred  for  voucher  plans.  "Should 
vouchers  become  the  accepted  method 
of  financing  public  education  in  Ameri- 
ca .  .  .,  there  will  be  no  public  education 
in  America,"  says  Shanker.  n.e.a.'s 
Ryor  lumped  supporters  of  tuition  tax 
credits  in  with  those  who  would  "set! 
out"  education,  and  he  warned  dele- 
gates that  "these  people  will  not  go 
away.  They  will  continue  to  obstruci 
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and  stall,  hoping  we  will  tire  or  our  sup> 
porters  will  give  in  to  pressure  and  sell 
out."  N.E.A.  Executive  Director  Terry 
Herndon  told  delegates  that  the  ** tuition 
tax  credits  /issue/  ...  is  another  prong 
of  the  school  financing  issue  of  the 
political  right."  Shanker  vowed  to  make 
opposition  to  such  measures  "the  fight 
of  the  century." 

Herndon  went  on  to  say  that  the  new 
right  was  using  vouchers  and  tax  credits 
as  weapons  in  their  new  battle  against 
public  schools.  Herndon  said  that  the 
N.E.A.  has  so  changed  the  status  quo 
that  the  right  wing — through  tax  cuts 
and  measures  to  destroy  public 
schools — is  seeking  to  win  back  what 
teachers  have  won.  Budget-cutting 
board  members  might  find  themselves 
labeled  by  teachers  as  part  of  this  so- 
called  "right-wing  menace." 

•  Teacher  union  foes.  Anxiety 
seemed  rampant  throughout  the  ranks 
of  unionized  teachers.  On  a  day-to-day 
level,  N.E.A.  teachers  claim  they  are 
worried  about  interference  from  school 
administrators.  They  say  most  school 
board  members  are  well-meaning  but  in- 
effectual leaders,  but  administrators  of- 
ten were  described  by  individual  dele- 
gates as  spineless  meddlers  in  the  teach- 
er's profession  and  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  classroom  teachers.  Others 
portrayed  administrators  as  turncoats 
who  sold  out  their  concern  for  educa- 
tion in  exchange  for  higher  salaries. 

But  as  an  organization,  n.e.a.  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  rallying  the  troops  to 
fight  not  administrators  but  "attacks  by 
ultraconservative,  right-wing  ex- 
tremists." Declared  n.e.a.'s  Herndon: 
The  attack  of  the  right  wing  "is  of  no 
consequence  unless  those  in  public  of- 
fice (read  school  board  members)  and 
those  presenting  themselves  to  be  public 
leaders  (read  school  superintendents) 
abandon  responsibility  and  leave  a 
leadership  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  voices 
from  the  right."  The  union  will  counter 
this  threat  by  exposing  this  movement, 
"including  its  efforts  at  subverting 
teacher  organizing  and  collective  bar- 
gaining," Herndon  promised. 

For  the  a.f.t.,  the  enemy  leading  the 
"attack  on  public  employes"  comes 
from  two  areas.  "In  the  first  instance, 
the  financial  crunch  of  state  and  local 
governments  is  translating  into  a  loss  of 
revenues  for  public  employes.  In  the 
second,  a  well-organized,  well-financed 
campaign  against  public  employe  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  is  being  launched 
by  antiunion  forces."  The  a.f.t.  does 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 


N.E.A.  ousts  Ryor, 
elects  Willard  McGuire 


Perhaps  the  most  important  event 
that  took  place  at  the  n.e.a.  conven- 
tion this  year  in  Detroit  was  the 
change  of  leadership  from  John 
Ryor,  N.E.A.  president  since  1975,  to 
Willard  McGuire,  who  assumed  the 
S60,000-a-year  post  on  September  1. 
Ryor*s  unsuccessful  battle  to  remain 
as  president  of  the  1.8  million-mem- 
ber union  shows  in  sharp  relief  the 
divisions  that  now  exist  within  the 
N.E.A.  membership. 

When  Ryor  first  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1975,  the  office  was  largely 
ceremonial  and  the  term  of  office 
lasted  for  only  one  year.  In  his  first 
year,  Ryor  quickly  and  successfully 
appealed  to  the  delegates  to  change 
the  constitution  to  allow  the  presi- 
dent to  serve  two  consecutive  two- 
year  terms.  Last  year,  at  n.e.a. 's 
convention  in  Houston,  Ryor  again 
tried  to  have  the  constitution 
amended  to  allow  for  an  extension  of 
those  two-year  terms.  The  delegates 
said  No.  This  year,  Ryor's  last  in  of- 
fice, he  went  to  the  well  again. 

In  Detroit  he  told  the  delegates: 
"We  took  a  major  step  forward 
when  we  extended  our  officers*  terms 
to  two  years  and  allowed  officers  to 
seek  reelection.  We  need  to  complete 
that  move,  to  extend  the  possible 
term  of  service  to  our  association  to 
a  length  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee—six years  ...  I  believe  that 
balance  is  hindered  by  the  shortness 
of  service  of  the  elected  leadership." 

The  membership  did  not  agree. 
The  problem,  it  seemed,  was  the 
long-standing  split  between  those 
N.E.A.  members  who  think  of  their 
organization  as  a  professional  asso- 
ciation and  those  who  see  n.e.a.  as  a 
union. 

Debate  on  the  issue  was  long  and 
hot.  Ryor's  detractors  claimed  that 
he  was  trying  to  "form  a  dynasty" 
and  that  the  "teaching  profession 
was  much  too  important  to  turn  over 
to  one  man."  Yet  even  his  detractors 
began  their  speeches  by  addressing 


Ryor  as  "President  John"  and  by 
listing  his  accomplishments.  From 
the  tone  of  the  speakers,  it  was  clear 
that  Ryor  is  liked  and  respected. 
"President  John,"  one  began,  "you 
have  been  a  fine  president  and  have 
given  N.E.A.  an  identity  throughout 
the  nation.  But  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  larger  than  one  man."  Helen 
Bain,  a  past  president  of  n.e.a., 
echoed  the  sentiment:  "This  organi- 
zation is  more  important  than  one  or 
two  individuals,"  she  said. 

But  other  teachers— many  of 
whom  are  from  industrial  urban 
areas  and  are  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  big  labor — supported  the  creation 
of  a  strong  leadership  role  for  Ryor 
and  the  presidency  of  n.e.a.  (As 
Ryor  said  in  his  own  behalf:  "To  do 
any  job,  an  organization  needs  more 
than  the  means;  it  also  needs  the 
leaders.")  A  Minnesota  delegate 
told  the  convention:  "We've  been 
struggling  for  years  to  change  the  as- 
sociation into  a  strong  political  or- 
ganization." The  constitutional 
change  to  give  Ryor  an  additional 
term  is  "frankly  a  political  move, 
but  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term." 
Supporters  pointed  out  that  although 
many  Americans  could  identify  Al 
Shanker,  few  had  ever  heard  of  the 
n.e.a.  president.  Ryor  sup];>orters 
claimed  the  organization  needed  a 
Shanker-type  leader,  but  those  op- 
posing the  amendment  pointed  out 
that  this  might  open  the  way  for  a 
George  Meany-type  "leader  for 
life." 

Ryor  needed  a  majority  vote  to 
change  the  order  of  business  to  allow 
consideration  of  his  proposed 
amendment.  He  got  it— barely:  52 
percent  said  Yes.  But  the  second 
vote— changing  the  constitution— re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote,  and  in  a 
secret  ballot  the  delegates  gave  Ryor 
only  58  percent. 

The  new  n.e.a.  president,  Willard 
McGuire,  is  a  teacher  from  Minneso- 
ta who,  for  five  years,  has  been 
N.E.A.'s  vice-president. 
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(Continued  from  previous  page,) 
not  label  these  sinister  forces  as  boogey- 
men  from  the  **far  right,*'  but  it  does 
claim  that  antidotes  to  such  antiunion 
evil  lie  with  the  public  and  with  teachers 
who  understand  the  ''benefits  brought 
to  public  schools  by  teacher  unionism," 
according  to  an  a.f.t.  convention  publi- 
cation. 

Public  education  clearly  is  a  target  of 
some  who  would  like  to  see  funding  re- 
duced, but  several  veteran  reporters 
who  covered  the  conventions  offered  a 
more  cynical  interpretation:  **It's  an  old 
trick  to  gain  membership  support  for  a 
union,"  said  one  newspaperman.  "The 
union  identifies  a  vague  but  menacing- 
sounding  enemy,  scares  hell  out  of  its 
membership  with  tales  of  evil  to  come, 
and  then  promises  that  if  they  all  are 
good  union  members,  their  leaders  will 
protect  them." 

•  Energy,  Teachers  might  be  among 
your  staunchest  supporters  in  school 
system  efforts  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption. Both  N.E.A.  and  a.f.t.  offi- 
cials raised  the  temperatures  of  the 
meeting  halls  in  the  two  cities  by  repeat- 
edly calling  for  new  and  innovative  na- 
tional energy  programs.  In  responding 
to  Vice-President  Mondale's  call  for 
energy  conservation,  the  n.e.a.  dele- 
gates adopted  a  resolution  urging  *'the 
enactment  of  antitrust  laws  against  oil 
companies"  and  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  ensures  the  un- 
interrupted operation  of  public  schools. 
At  the  A.F.T.  meeting,  Shanker  in- 
formed the  delegates  that  there  was,  in- 
deed, an  energy  crisis,  and  that  Ameri- 
cans were  going  to  be  forced  to  ''start 
living  on  less  and  less,"  adding  that  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  teachers  and 
schools  didn't  get  dumped^  into  that 
"less"  category. 

•  Teacher  strikes.  Neither  union  pre- 
dicted an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teacher  strikes  in  the  coming  school 
year,  but  there  was  one  prediction  that 
those  school  boards  that  do  face  strikes 
might  find  them  long  and  bitter,  n.e.a. 
General  Counsel  Robert  Chain 
explained:  "Most  strikes  occur  after  a 
collective  bargaining  law  has  been 
passed  in  a  state,  and  neither  the  union 
nor  the  school  board  is  used  to  the  nego- 
tiations process.  Because  there  have 
been  few  bargaining  laws  enacted  re- 
cently, most  boards  and  unions  have 
been  through  the  process  before. 

"But,"  he  warned,  "in  those  districts 
that  have  been  negotiating  for  several 
years,  the  issues  that  separate  the 
parties—and  that  lead  to  strikes— likely 
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will  be  substantial  issues.  When  a  strike 
does  take  place,  neither  side  will  be  like- 
ly to  buckle  under  to  pressure." 

Last  year,  a.f.t.  reported  33  strikes 
involving  its  affiliates;  n.e.a.  acknowl- 
edged 143  strikes.  Both  unions  also 
report  that  they  plan  to  increase  mem- 
bership by  starting  union  drives  in  the 
South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  West. 

•  Budgets,  Both  the  a.f.t.  and  n.e.a. 
boasted  of  increased  funds  to  help  carry 
on  tenure  battles,  strikes,  legal  suits, 
and  other  activities  in  local  school  sys- 
tems. In  Detroit,  the  n.e.a.  adopted  a 
record  budget  of  S67  million  and  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  raise  S500,000  to  be 
spent  by  its  Political  Action  Committee 
in  the  campaigns  of  friendly  politicians. 

A.F.T.  delegates  adopted  a  budget  of 
SI 5. 28  million— with  an  anticipated 
deficit  of  SI.  19  million.  From  this  total 
A.F.T.  might  spend  as  much  as  S400,000 
for  legal  fees  to  help  "protect  teacher 
job  security,"  and  SI. 3  million  to  help 
support  striking  a.f.t.  locals. 

•  Quotas.  The  a.f.t.  long  has  been  on 
record  as  opposing  any  kind  of  quota 
system  that  guarantees  representation  of 
a  certain  number  of  women  and  minori- 
ties. The  n.e.a.  for  several  years  has 
used  quotas  to  select  delegates  to  their 
conventions.  This  past  year,  however, 
the  N.E.A.  came  under  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  that  outlaws  the  use  of 
quotas.  Nevertheless,  n.e.a.  officials 
speculate  that  this  year's  quota-free 
process  involved  nearly  as  many  minor- 
ity delegates  as  did  last  year's  system 
(which  used  a  quota  system). 

•  Classroom  activities.  Union  con- 
cerns might  find  their  way  into  your  cur- 
riculums.  Both  unions  offered  strong 
support  for  the  salt  ii  arms  limitation 
treaty,  and  n.e.a.  will  produce  a  report 
on  the  treaty  for  its  membership.  A  Wis- 
consin delegate  indicated  that  teachers 
would  support  SALT  II  in  the  classroom 
because  "teachers  must  play  a  major 
role  in  framing  the  conscience  of  this 
nation  in  the  matter  of  the  suicidal 
nuclear  arms  race. .  .  .  Funds  for  educa- 
tion, not  weaponry,  shall  resolve  the  af- 
flictions of  humanity." 

Something  called  "labor  studies" 
might  find  its  way  into  classrooms 
staffed  by  a.f.t.  teachers.  During  the 
A.F.T.  meeting  Paul  Cole,  an  a.f.t.  vice- 
president,  told  union  leaders  to  sell 
labor  studies  to  school  boards  under  the 
guise  of  career  education  or  vocational 
programs.  The  guise  can  be  dropped 
later,  he  said,  because  "when  the  class- 
room door  closes,  you  are  in  charge  of 
the  curriculum."  D 
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Board  policy  should  control  sports 


By  Pe(erD  Relic 

BEFORE  the  school  year  begins, 
school  board  members  might  con- 
sider this:  If  a  large  number  of  athletes 
are  injured  in  school  sports  programs 
each  year,  and  if  sports  programs  cost  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  operate  and  in- 
volve only  a  handful  of  students,  the 
fault  may  lie  less  with  coaches  and  ath- 
letic trainers  than  with  the  policy  and 
philosophy  of  the  school  board. 

After  all,  board  members  make  the 
policy  that  guides  athletics  in  public 
schools.  The  buck  stops  in  the  board- 
room and  it's  the  task  of  lay  leaders  to 
help  make  athletics  as  safe  as  possible. 

Before  looking  at  individual  school 
programs,  however,  perhaps  board 
members  should  examine  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare's  (h.e.w.)  report,  Athleiic  In- 
juries and  Deaths  in  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges,  released  early  in  1979  (sec 
School  sports  rack  up  a  million  injuries, 
louRNAL,  May). 

The  major  object  of  concern  in  the 
H.E.W.  report  is  tackle  football.  The  re- 
port shows  that  one  million  students  are 
injured  playing  sports  each  year;  of 
these,  an  estimated  323,000  injuries— or 
28  of  every  100  participants— result 
from  playing  football.  The  report  also 
spells  out  the  injury  rate  for  other 
sports:  Each  year  68  of  every  1 ,000  par- 
ticipants in  contact  sports  other  than 
football  are  injured;  36  of  1 .000  are  in- 
jured annually  in  nonconiacl  sports. 

Although  the  survey's  results  have 
been  attacked  by  those  who  are  unhappy 
with  its  fmdings,  one  poim  is  certain: 
Sports  can  be  dangerous,  and  schools 
must  do  everything  possible  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  athletic  and  physical  educa- 
tion injuries.  (For  a  copy  of  the  report, 
write  to  Robert  Calvert  Jr.,  National 
Center    for    Education    Statistics,    400 

Peie/  D.  Relic,  a  former  school  superinien' 
deni,  IS  deputy  assisiani  secretary  for  educa- 
tion, U.S.  Deparlment  of  Health,  Educaiiorx 
and  Welfare. 
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Maryland  Ave.  S.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20202.)  Before  injuries  can  be  re- 
duced, however,  a  debate  over  the  range 
and  scope  of  sports  first  must  begin 
among  school  leaders,  and  that  debate 
should  include  these  issues: 

•  Qualifications  and  hiring  practices 
for  physical  education  staff  and 
coaches. 

•  Inservice    training    programs    for 


coaches,  trainers,  and  physical  educa- 
tion teachers. 

•  Possible  coordination  of  the  phys- 
ical education  curriculum— and  the 
related  health  education  curricu- 
lum—from kindergarten  through  grade 
12. 

•  The  relationship  of  school  health 
services  to  the  school  athletic  program. 

•  School  systems'  sports  standards. 
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including  the  safety  specifications  for 
purchasing  sports  and  physical  educa- 
tion equipment. 

When  examining  these  points,  school 
board  members  should  include  parents 
and  community  leaders  in  the  dialogue. 
These  concerned  citizens  can  help 
clarify  the  philosophy  of  the  community 
regarding  physical  education,  intra- 
mural sports,  and  competitive  inter- 
scholastic  athletics.  They  also  might 
help  answer  these  other  important  ques- 
tions: What  should  young  adults  learn 
through  participation  in  sports;  should 
specific  skills  be  taught  sequentially,  at 
each  grade  level,  as  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated  curriculum;  what 
standards  of  physical  fitness  and  sports 
skills  should  all  students  master;  and 
how  many  children  should  take  part  in  a 
school's  athletic  program? 

It's  easy  to  point  a  finger  at  contact 
sports  as  the  cause  for  the  recent  black 
eye  school  athletics  have  suffered,  but 
before  changes  are  made  school  officials 
first  should  take  a  hard  look  at  the  way 
their  programs  are  operated.  For  ex- 
ample, does  a  school  board  actually  in- 
tend young  men  and  women  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  mental  and  physical  stress 
of  seasons  that  can  include  12  football 
games,  30  basketball  contests,  or  50 
baseball  games?  What  real  purpose  is 


served  by  the  endless  postseason,  all- 
star  activities?  Although  supporters  of 
the  status  quo  will  answer  these  ques- 
tions by  pointing  to  the  benefits  of  com- 
petition and  opportunities  for  excel- 
lence, key  questions  remain.  Perhaps 
it's  even  time  to  ask  what,  for  many 
communities,  might  be  the  ultimate 
question:  Is  it  time  to  banish  tackle 
football  from  the  curriculum  of  public 
schools?  This  topic  is  sure  to  cause 
heated  debate,  but  board  members 
might  pose  the  question  as  a  way  to 
spark  a  productive  dialogue  to  cover 
some  of  the  issues  I've  just  raised. 

Discussions  of  changes  in  school  ath- 
letics also  should  include  representatives 
from  area  colleges  and  universities. 
Reason:  Any  changes  in  a  school  sys- 
tem's athletic  program  or  in  the  qualifi- 
cations for  hiring  athletic  coaches  or 
physical  education  teachers  will,  in  turn, 
affect  the  training  programs  offered  at 
universities.  These  programs  turn  out 
many  fine  instructors  and  coaches,  but 
in  truth  they  also  are  responsible  for 
graduating  too  many  school  instructors 
who  roll  out  a  kickball,  let  the  children 
go,  and  call  the  resulting  chaos  physical 
education.  The  challenge:  Find  ways  to 
work  with  colleges  and  universities  to 
improve  athletic  supervision  methods 
and  instruction  in  the  immediate  treat- 
ment of  athletic  injuries,  and  to  reduce 
the  number  of  preventable  sports  injur- 
ies. 

Representatives  from  state  and  na- 
tional athletic  governing  agencies  also 
should  be  contacted  and  might  become 


part  of  these  reforms.  These  organiza- 
tions are  sensitive  to  the  requirements  of 
local  schools,  and  their  governing  rules 
and  regulations  can  be  amended  based 
on  the  concerns  of  local  school  boards 
and  the  local  members  of  their  own  or- 
ganizations. But  the  time  to  act  on  all 
these  changes  is  now:  The  h.e.w.  report 
and  other  studies  can  provide  a  spring- 
board for  that  action. 

While  this  talk  of  reform  sounds  fine 
in  theory,  in  every  community  certain 
people  will  resist  almost  any  change  in 
sports  programs — even  changes  made  in 
the  name  of  safety.  To  help  buttress 
your  arguments  in  any  attempt  to  make 
needed  reforms,  here  are  several  sources 
that  can  provide  additional  information 
and  statistics: 

•  University  sports  medicine  centers 
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SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
PUBLIC 


PRIVATE 


TOTAL 
Athletic  Competition 

Tackle  Football 
Other  Contact  Sports 
Non-Contact  Sports 

Athletic  Practice 
Tackle  Football 
Other  Contact  Sports 
Non-Contact  Sports 

Intramurals 
Tackle  Football 
Other  Contact  Sports 
Non-Contact  Sports 

Physical  Education 
Classes 


MALE 

576,850 

210.251 

114,936 

66,070 

29,245 

218,119 

1 21 ,892 

65,856 

30.370 

17,226 

257 

10.505 

6,464 

131,254 


FEMALE 

179,317 

39,846 

0 

22.774 

17.172 

43.263 

0 

20,424 

22.838 

10.191 

0 

4.881 

5.309 

85.918 


MALE 

73,677 

29,988 

1 2,645 

10.532 

6,811 

30,572 

14,549 

10.880 

5.144 

5,755 

438 

3.397 

1.920 

7.362 


FEMALE 

17,375 

6,463 

0 

3,125 

3.339 

4,758 

0 

2.573 

2.185 

1.415 

0 

861 

554 

4.738 
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can  provide  studies  on  the  latest  instruc- 
tional techniques,  risk  faaors  in  in- 
dividual sports,  and  cquipmcnl  stand- 
ards that  can  help  prevent  injury. 

•  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  has  data  and  information 
on  ways  to  help  reduce  sports  injuries 
(N.C.A.A.,  U.S.  Highway  50  &  Nail 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1906,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kan.  66222). 

•  The  American  Alliance  for  Health. 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and 
Dance  offers  alternative  guidelines  and 
standards  regarding  inierscholastic 
competition  (a.a.h.p.e.r.d.,  1201  16th 
St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036). 

•  The  United  States  Gymnastics  Safe- 
ty Association  has  information  on  ways 
to  improve  staff  training,  instructional 
techniques,  rules,  standards,  and  equip- 
ment specifications  for  this  increasingly 
popular  sport  (u.s.o.s.a.,  17241  Dulles 
International  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C.  20041). 

When  collecting  this  background  in- 
formation, don't  overlook  A  Statement 
of  Basic  Beliefs,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety of  State  Directors  of  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education,  and  Recreation.  The  re- 
port— revised  in  1976 — contains  several 
recommendations  that  might  help  re- 
duce athletic  injuries. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report 
include  a  call  for:  comprehensive 
school  health  education  curriculums  for 
grades  K-12;  graduation  requirements 
that  include  physical  educatitm  credits 
in  programs  designed  to  gauge  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  individual  students; 
training  for  physical  education  teachers 
and  coaches  who  work  with  disadvant- 
aged, handicapped  or  non-English- 
speaking  students;  complete  elimination 
of  boxing  from  all  elementary  and 
secondary  programs;  limiting  inter- 
scholastic  competitions  to  pupils  in 
grades  9-12;  and  adoption  of  playing 
seasons  of  reasonable  length  preceeded 
by  an  adequate  period  of  conditioning 
and  instruction  in  fundamentals.  (For  a 
copy  of  the  report,  write:  Simon  A. 
McNeeley,  Society  of  State  Directors  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Re- 
creation. 9805  Hillridge  Drive,  Kensing- 
ton, Md.  20795.) 

Finally,  I  would  urge  school  policy- 
makers one  last  lime  to  be  as  broad  in 
their  invesligalion  and  debate  as  pos- 
sible. The  suggestions  made  here  are  not 
a  blueprint  for  solving  problems  in  local 
communities.  Bui  ihey  do  show  school 
board  members  where  to  look  when 
Ihey  begin  tnvesllgaiing  the  safety  of 
their  sports  programs.  D 
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Here's  an  athletic  disaster  plan 

School  board  members  who  take  up 
Peter  Relic's  challenge  to  evaluate  the 
philosophy  of  their  school  sporls  pro- 
grams can  make  a  commitment  to  re- 
ducing athletic  injuries  by  following  the 
game  plan  of  Warren  Schildberg.  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Academy  of  Sports  Medicine,  pro- 
prietor of  a  sports  medicine  clinic  in 
Garden  City,  Mich.,  and  medical  con- 
sultant for  the  Detroit  Express  profes- 
sional soccer  team,  Schildberg  has  de- 
vised what  he  calls  a  high  school  athletic 
disaster  plan. 

Each  community  must  adapt  to  in- 
dividual situations,  emphasizes  Schild- 


berg, but  essentially  his  disaster  plan  is  a 
short  inservice  training  period  for 
coaches  and  teachers.  Once  trained, 
they  can  perfonn  certain  duties  and  co- 
operate wiih  local  health  agencies  dur- 
ing emergencies.  "From  my  examina- 
tion of  our  local  high  schools,"  says 
Schildberg,  "rather  than  a  specific  plan, 
each  principal  has  in  his  mind  a  few  tele- 
phone numbers  that  he  can  dial  in  an 
emergency.  I  don't  think,  in  our  present 
litigious  atmosphere,  that  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  defense  against  charges 
of  neglect." 

Schildberg's  plan  divides  injuries  into 
three  categories:  life  threatening,  limb 
involvement,  and  little.  Each  injury  re- 
quires a  different  course  of  action.  Ac- 
cording lo  Schildberg,  there  also  are 
three  general  types  of  school  health  care 
systems.  For  example,  in  a  large  subur- 
ban or  urban  setting,  the  coach  or 
trainer  often  is  well  qualified  to  admin- 
ister emergency  first  aid.  What's  more. 


the  community  usually  has  available  an 
Emergency  Mobile  Unit  (e.m.u.)  and 
certain  hospitals  that  specialize  in  spe- 
cific injuries.  Coaches  for  schools  in 
areas  where  these  facilities  are  available 
must  be  prepared  to  send  students  to 
hospitals  specializing  in  treatment  of 
specific  injuries. 

The  second  group  generally  comprises 
smaller  communities  whose  coaches 
may  have  less  medical  expertise;  the 
area  might  have  ambulance  service  with- 
out E.H.u.  facilities,  and  be  served  only 
by  a  local  general  hospital.  If  a  serious 
head  or  neck  injury  occurs,  the  injured 
athlete  quickly  must  be  transported  to 
this  hospital. 

The  third  group  of  schools,  Schild- 
berg says,  might  have  only  a  coach  with 
a  station  wagon  available  to  move  an  in- 
jured athlete  to  the  local,  or  perhaps  dis- 
tant, hospital. 

For  Schildberg's  disaster  plan  to  work 
effectively  during  an  emergency  in  any 
size  school  system,  each  coach  or 
teacher  must  know  his  own  assigned  job 
(such  as  moving  the  injured  player  or 
calling  a  hospital)  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
his  colleagues.  Ideally,  Schildberg  says, 
all  schools  should  have  a  certified  full- 
time  athletic  trainer.  In  any  event, 
coaches  should  know  how  to  administer 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (c.p.r.), 
and  should  learn  how  to  care  for 
an  injured  athlete  en  route  to  a  hospital. 
The  obvious  extension  of  this  program, 
says  Schildberg,  is  to  have  a  standard 
emergency  plan. 

Schildberg  says  elements  of  the  di- 
saster plan  can  be  put  on  a  watlet-sized 
card  with  telephone  numbers  on  one 
side  (for  e.h.u.s,  doctors,  and  hos- 
pitals) and,  on  the  other  side,  a  general 
description  of  how  to  handle  acutely  in- 
jured athletes.  For  football  players,  says 
Schildberg,  a  small  card  can  be  taped  in- 
side the  helmet  that  lists  a  student's 
blood  type,  allergies,  and  other  perti- 
nent medical  information. 

The  key  for  school  officials,  Schild- 
berg points  out,  is  local  adaptability  and 
a  commitment  to  educate  coaches  and 
teachers.  For  specifics  on  the  high 
school  disaster  plan,  write  to  Schildberg 
at  the  Garden  City  Professional  Group, 
30730  Ford  Road,  Garden  City,  Mich. 


Dedication  and  planning  changed 
a  twisted  mass  of  nibble  into 
an  innovative  school  building 


ON  April  3rd,  a  tornado  blew 
into  Parker  City.  Ind.  Within 
a  matter  of  seconds  the  small  commun- 
ity was  turned  upside  down.  The  Mon- 
roe Central  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  building  lay  in  pieces.  Only  a  few 
mute  walls  were  left  standing. 

Bad  weather  warnings  had  long  since 
cleared  the  schools  of  children  when  the 
tornado  hit  that  afternoon.  It  had  been 
raining  hard  for  most  of  the  day,  recalls 
Superintendent  Merle  L.  Bryan.  "The 
secretaries  in  my  office  were  waiting  for 
the  end  of  a  heavy  hail  storm.  After  the 
hail  subsided,  it  looked  like  a  good  time 
to  leave  the  building.  It  was  still  raining 
hard  when  I  sent  the  secretaries  home, 
but  I  waited  before  leaving  and  began  to 
talk  to  the  custodian.  The  rain  stopped 
and  I  left  the  building  for  my  car.  Sud- 
denly, 1  heard  this  terrific  roar,  and, 
glancing  over  my  shoulder  to  the  south- 
west, saw  a  tremendous  black  cloud  and 
swirling  debris  as  high  as  I  could  see. 
After  freezing  for  an  instant  I  realized  I 
might  not  be  able  to  escape  the  tornado 
in  my  car  so  I  hurried  back  to  the  build- 
mg.  I  opened  the  door  and  shouted  to 
the  custodian  to  take  cover.  Since  the 
corridor  outside  the  boiler  room  was 
thought  to  be  the  safest  area  in  the 
school  to  gather  in  the  event  of  a  crisis, 
we  ran  there,'*  Bryan  recalls. 

*The  principal,  the  assistant  princi- 
pal, another  custodian,  and  eight  teach- 
ers also  were  in  the  building  at  the  time, 
and  we  called  to  them  to  take  cover.  I 
remember  convincing  the  home  eco- 
nomics teacher,  who  was  trying  to  open 
the  windows  in  her  classroom,  to  forget 
the  windows  and  join  us. 

**We  no  sooner  took  our  positions  of 
safety,  leaning  against  and  holding  onto 
the  lockers  with  our  heads  down,  when 
the  first  gust  of  wind  hit.  My  first  recol- 
lection was  hearing  the  sound  of  a 
wastebasket  flying  from  the  science 
room  into  the  corridor.  Shortly  after 
that  the  doors  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
began  to  bang  and  we  heard  glass  break- 
ing. Then  there  was  quiet  for  a  few 
/noments  before  the  second  terrifying 
V^sr  of  win-  '^ster  was  blowing 


all  around  us,  debris  was  falling  and 
flowing  everywhere,  and  the  suction  was 
terrific.  One  custodian  at  the  end  of  the 
line  was  almost  sucked  around  the 
corner.  He  was  grabbing  us  and  we  were 
trying  to  hold  on  to  him.  Several  indi- 
viduals raised  their  heads  to  see  what 
was  happening  and  I  kept  shouting, 
•Keep  your  heads  down!'  Fortunately, 
we  were  able  to  hang  onto  the  janitor 
and  remain  together  for  what  seemed 
like  an  eternity;  it  probably  was  no  more 
than  45  seconds. 

•'When  the  wind  subsided  and  all  was 
quiet  again,  we  stood  up  and  surveyed 
the  damage:  no  one  panicked,  there  was 
no  screaming  or  yelling.  By  crawling 
over,  around  and  through  debris,  we 
finally  were  able  to  vacate  the  building. 
The  first  sounds  we  heard  after  leaving 
the  school  were  the  screams  of  three 
youngsters  across  the  road.  They  were 
running  through  the  debris;  their  house 
was  demolished  and  their  parents  were 
at  work.  In  just  a  few  minutes,  the  state 
police  and  other  help  arrived.  Naturally, 
there  was  much  confusion,  but  no 
school  ];>eople  were  seriously  in- 
jured— just  a  few  minor  cuts  from  fly- 
ing debris,"  Bryan  says. 

Though  no  one  had  been  hurt,  the 
sight  that  greeted  Bryan  when  he 
emerged  from  the  rubble  was  frighten- 
ing. The  building  was  in  ruins.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  moments  the  problem  facing  the 
school  system  no  longer  was  how  to  re- 
vamp and  embellish  schools — it  was 
how  to  get  back  what  had  been 
destroyed. 

The  immediate  problem  was  that 
several  thousand  students  were  without 
schools,  and  six  weeks  remained  on  the 
school  calendar.  As  luck  would  have 
it — if  the  word  luck  can  be  used  in  the 
same  sentence  as  tornado — the  twister 
struck  only  three  days  before  spring 
vacation.  The  week's  break  was  time 
needed  not  only  to  get  a  grip  on  the 
situation,  but  to  make  the  first  steps  to- 
ward recovery. 

**In  the  aftermath  of  the  tornado, 
several  neighboring  school  systems  of- 
fered    assistance,     making    avaUable 


temi>orary  space  in  their  buildings  for 
our  students.  Our  school  board,  how- 
ever, decided  not  to  send  the  students 
out  of  the  Parker  City  community."  As 
bad  as  the  tornado  was,  the  board  did 
not  want  the  students  to  lose  their  com- 
munal identity.  Instead,  the  junior  and 
senior  high  school  students  were  to  be 
put  in  the  Farmland  Elementary  School, 
and  the  system's  elementary  students 
would  double  up  and  attend  classes  on  a 
half-day  basis.  This  decision,  however, 
wouldn't  mean  a  thing  unless  proper 
supplies  and  equipment  were  moved  to 
the  new  places  of  schooling.  A  call  for 
help  was  put  out  to  the  community.  The 
response  was  strong:  School  board 
members,  staff,  students,  and  a  local 
National  Guard  unit  all  volunteered 
their  time.  Within  a  week  the  move  was 
made,  and  when  spring  vacation  ended 
the  children  could  return  to  school." 

But  as  the  immediate  problem  fell 
away,  the  more  complex  problems 
cropped  up.  How  was  Monroe  High  to 
be  put  back  together?  What  was  to  be 
done  with  the  students  until  a  new 
school  was  built?  The  temporary  shift- 
ing of  students  was  only  a  chessboard 
tactic;  it  would  get  the  students  through 
the  school  year  but  could  hardly  hold  up 
any  longer  than  six  weeks.  Building  a 
school  can  take  years,  so  another 
interim  solution  was  needed. 

A  meeting  with  state  and  federal  offi- 
cials informed  the  school  board  that 
Public  Law  81-874,  Section  7B  (federal 
disaster  grants  for  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses) would  provide  funds  to  pur- 
chase temporary,  portable  classrooms. 
There  are  better  accommodations,  but 
given  the  circumstances  the  board  didn't 
flinch.  With  federal  money  on  its  way, 
the  board  had  to  decide  just  what  to  do 
with  the  portables.  A  hard  look  at  the 
situation  offered  this  suggestion:  The 
students  from  one  elementary  school, 
all  junior  high  school  students,  and  the 
high  school's  musical  instrument,  home 
economics,  and  vocational/agricultural 
classes,  along  with  science  labs,  would 
be  housed  in  temporary,  portable  class- 
rooms. The  general  high  school  classes 
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and  the  high  school  physical  education 
program  would  take  over  the  vacated 
elementary  school's  facilities.  AM  in  all. 
15  temporary  buildings  would  be 
needed.  By  late  September  these  build- 
ings were  up  and  operating.  The  school 
year  started  on  time,  and  all  the  students 
again  were  attending  full-day  sessions. 

Amid  the  hubbub  of  student  migra- 
tions, portable  classrooms,  and  getting 
school  started,  the  board  also  was  work- 
ing to  figure  out  what  to  do  with  the  re- 
mains of  Monroe  Central  Junior  and 
Senior  High  School  building.  Shortly 
after  the  tornado  hit,  the  administration 
met  with  the  district's  insurance 
company.  Because  state  law  requires 
yearly  reinsurance  of  school  buildings, 
ihe  district's  policy  was  up-to-date.  But 
the  question  facing  the  school  board 
was  whether  to  repair  the  building  or 
tear  it  down  and  build  a  new  one. 

Several  consulting  firms  were  called 
in  to  evaluate  the  damage  and  determme 
what  could  be  salvaged  from  the  wreck. 
Their  conclusions  were  equally  dismal: 
The  building  was  a  tola!  loss.  The  con- 
sulting firms  refused  even  to  recom- 
mend ihe  wreckage  be  sifted  ihrough  for 
repairable  equipment  (labor  costs  would 
make  such  an  operation  more  expensive 
than  buying  new  equipment).  It  would 
cost  as  much  as  15  percent  more  to  re- 
pair the  building  than  to  build  a  new 
one.  The  school  board  decided  to 
demolish  Monroe  High  and  build  a  new 
school  on  the  same  site. 

Bui  a  new  difficulty  popped  up  before 
construction  began.  The  Indiana  State 
Board  of  Health  forbade  the  school  sys- 
tem from  building  its  own  sewage  treat- 
mem  plani.  The  school  board  suddenly 
was  left  with  a  building  in  the  works  but 
no  place  lo  put  Ihe  sewage.  After  much 
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haggling,  the  board  was  able  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Parker  City  govern- 
ment to  handle  the  school's  sewage 
problem.  But  when  it  looked  like  victory 
was  complete,  the  board  was  informed 
thai  easement  rights  to  run  a  sewage  line 
to  Parker  City  were  required.  This  de- 
layed construction  even  further.  Finally 
righis  were  obtained,  and  con- 
I  resumed  full  force. 
A  little  more  than  four  years  after  the 
tornado  hit  Parker  City,  students 
moved  into  the  new  Monroe  Centra! 
Junior  and  Senior  High  School.  Though 
hampered  by  delays  in  the  building  and 
planning  stages,  the  Monroe  Central 
School  Board  put  its  school  system  back 
on  its  feet.  School  Board  President 
Curney  Dickey,  looking  back  over  ihe 
struggle,  says,  wryly,  "'I  would  noi  sug- 
gest that  any  school  board  in  need  of  a 
new  building  secure  one  In  this  man- 
ner." Q 


Monroe  Central  Junior  and  Senior  High 
School  today  (top  left  and  right)  and 
on  Aprils,  1974  (above),  when  a 
tornado  struck  the  Parker  City,  Ind., 
school.  After  consultants  determined 
the  cost  of  rebuilding  the  damaged 
structure  would  be  !S  percent  greater 
than  constructing  a  new  building, 
the  city's  school  board  opted  for  a 
new,  modern  school.  Fouryearsand 
several  stumbling  blocks  later, 
the  new  Monroe  Central  opened. 
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Students  master  writing  skills 
with  help  from  talented  outsiders 


By  Ruth  S.  Seegrist 

IF  YOU  want  your  students  to 
master  basic  writing  skills,  you 
know  they'll  need  plenty  of  writing 
practice  and  lots  of  work  with  teachers. 
Too  bad,  because  few  teachers — no 
matter  how  dedicated  and  diligent — are 
able  to  devote  the  many  hours  necessary 
to  evaluate  and  edit  student  themes 
thoroughly. 

One  promising  solution:  Hire  quali- 
fied, but  noncertified,  persons  from  the 
community  at  a  nominal  rate  of  pay  to 
help  teachers  correct  and  comment  on 
student  themes  and  to  assist  with  class- 
room instruction  once  a  week.  With  this 
program,  teachers  at  last  could  assign 
those  weekly  or  twice-monthly  themes 
that  students  so  obviously  need  to  polish 
basic  writing  skills;  yet  teachers 
wouldn't  be  forced  to  forfeit  their  pri- 
vate lives  reading  and  grading  moun- 
tains of  homework.  Harried  teachers 
would  embrace  such  an  idea  as  a  god- 
send, right? 

Well,  uh,  actually— no.  At  least,  they 
didn't  when  this  very  plan  first  was  pro- 
posed by  James  Lee,  English  supervisor 
for  the  Rose  Tree-Media  School  District 
in  Media,  Pa.  Many  teachers  there  had 
doubts  about  the  weekly  presence  of 
another  adult  in  their  classrooms.  They 
also  were  worried  about  structuring 
their  composition  programs  around  the 
availability  of  an  assistant  from  the 
community. 

In  spite  of  such  faculty  misgivings, 
the  program  in  this  case  went  forward 
on  a  trial  basis  in  the  tenth  grade,  under- 
written by  a  $1,000  research-and-devel- 
opment  grant  from  the  school  board. 
An  English  teacher,  who  had  five  classes 
per  day,  became  the  pilot  project's 
teacher,  and  a  former  English  teacher 
from  the  same  school  system  was  hired 
as  an  assistant. 

That  was  eight  years  ago.  Since  then, 
teacher  concerns  have  been  allayed,  and 
the  program  is  a  success. 

Among  those  community  members 
hired  since  the  program's  inception:  a 
newspaper  correspondent,   a  graduate 
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Student  in  communications,  a  news- 
paper editor,  and  me — a  free-lance 
writer. 

As  **lay  readers,"  we  work  with  stu- 
dents under  the  direction  of  English 
teachers,  correcting  and  commenting  on 
student  themes,  providing  individual 
and  group  assistance  during  class,  and 
occasionally  lecturing  the  class  on  the 
craft  of  writing.  The  school  system  can't 
afford  to  pay  us  much:  We  each  receive 
$1,000  a  year  for  the  one  day  per  week 
we  spend  in  junior  or  senior  high  school 
English  classes.  But  the  benefits — stu- 
dents writing  clearer  compositions  and 
exhibiting  more  enthusiasm  for  writ- 
ing— make  the  program  worthwhile  for 
us  and  a  good  investment  for  the  school 
system. 

Our  precise  role  in  each  class  is  deter- 
mined by  student  needs  and  the  wishes 
of  teachers.  When  student  themes 
demonstrate  a  need  for  great  improve- 
ment, a  lay  reader  might  put  sentences 
from  student  themes  on  the  chalkboard 
and  help  the  class  take  note  of  errors  in 
grammar,  punctuation,  parallelism,  and 
so  on.  The  reader  also  might  lecture  on 
how  to  write  a  theme — developing  an 
opening  paragraph,  proceeding  with  the 
body  of  the  story,  writing  a  conclu- 
sion— or  might  work  individually  with 
students  who  need  help  to  learn  how  to 
construct  an  outline  or  write  a  rough 
draft. 

In  a  class  of  academically  talented 
students,  the  lay  reader  and  teacher 
might  split  students  into  groups  and 
conduct  the  class  like  a  writers'  work- 
shop: Working  in  tandem,  the  reader 
and  teacher  can  discuss  theme  ideas  and 
ways  of  developing  them.  They  can 
introduce  students  to  literary  techniques 
and  devices  such  as  metaphor,  allusion, 
and  hyperbole. 

Classroom  instruction  can  be  tailored 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  lay  readers' 
individual  talents  and  experience.  For 
instance,  the  newspaper  correspondent 
taught  students  to  write  news  stories, 
some  of  which  were  submitted  to  editors 
of  various  publications.  A  senior  Eng- 
lish teacher  encouraged  her  lay  reader 
(the  newspaper  editor)  to  assist  students 
in  publishing  their  own  newspaper.  The 
editor  lectured  about  the  reporters'  and 


editors'  jobs,  helped  students  choose 
and  write  articles,  and  finally  helped 
them  design  their  newspaper. 

Of  course,  not  all  lay  readers  have  the 
specialized  background  of  an  editor  or 
correspondent.  Some  do  not  work  well 
with  the  class  at  large,  but  those  who  do 
not  are  able  to  help  students  individual- 
ly. More  important  than  any  special 
abilities — in  addition  to  writing  talent 
and  the  ability  to  work  with  students — is 
the  rapport  the  lay  readers  must  develop 
with  the  teacher. 

Says  tenth  grade  English  teacher 
James  Haviland,  who  was  the  teacher  in 
the  pilot  project:  ''Because  one  day  a 
week  was  set  aside  for  the  lay  reader  to 
visit  my  classes,  I  made  sure  that  the 
activities  that  day  centered  on  composi- 
tion. Fortunately,  my  reader's  qualifica- 
tions were  outstanding,  and  there  was 
mutual  respect  between  us.  We  agreed 
on  how  the  themes  should  be  evaluated, 
and  she  had  a  personality  that  projected 
well  in  the  classroom.  Before  long,  my 
students  accepted  her  not  only  as  an  ad- 
ditional audience  for  their  themes,  but 
also  as  a  competent  assistant  in  helping 
them  with  whatever  structural  and 
grammatical  difficulties  they  had." 

In  addition,  says  Haviland,  having  a 
lay  reader  meant  that  **.  .  .  writing 
played  a  more  primary  role  in  my  plan- 
ning than  it  did  before."  Haviland,  like 
many  other  teachers,  found  himself  able 
to  assign  themes  more  frequently  be- 
cause he  had  help  correcting  them. 

The  lay  reader  also  can  help  students 
who  have  personality  or  behavioral 
problems,  because  the  reader  is  not  the 
class  disciplinarian  and  is  free  of  the 
daily  influences  that  sometimes  can 
prejudice  a  teacher's  attitude  toward  a 
problem  student. 

The  Rose  Tree-Media  school  system 
recruits  its  lay  readers  through  news- 
paper advertisements  and  by  word  of 
mouth.  Candidates  for  lay  reader  jobs 
are  interviewed  first  by  administrators 
and  then  by  the  teacher  with  whom  they 
would  work.  Teachers  have  the  final  say 
in  choosing  their  assistants  because  the 
teacher/lay  reader  relationship  should 
be  a  congenial  one. 

The   program    that   began   in    1971 

(Continued  on  page  40.) 
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"Yeah -these 

Republic  steel  lockers 

can  really  take  a  beating,  so 

you  don't  take  a  beating  on  fixing  them  up: 


Take  it  from  me,  kids  can  give  k>ckers 
a  real  beating  even  when  we  don't 
mean  to.  The  handles  break.  Doors 
get  ripped  off  or  kicked  in.  Shelves 
get  torn  out.  If  the  lockers  can't 
hack  it,  the  school  gets  zapped 
with  the  cost  to  fix  'em  or  put  in  new 
ones.  Well,  you'll  never  change  us 
kids... but  you  could  change  to 
these  Republic  lockers.  Man,  they 
can  take  it.  And,  with  the  bucks  you 
save  you  could  do  somethin'  cool 
. . ,  like  start  a  Disco  classr 

Good  advice  about  locker 
problems.  Right  from  the  source- 
Granted  he's  not  valedictorian 
material,  but  he  is  a  good  example 
of  why  cheaper  lockers  don't  hold 
up  even  in  the  t>est  of  schools.  And, 
because  of  that,  Republic  buMds  only 


high  quality  lockers  that  are  de- 
signed to  last  through  generations 
of  students,  with  less  repairs  and 
fewer  replacements  over  the  years. 

Compare  the  features  that  give 
long-range  performance. 

Strong  heavy-gage  steel. 
Durable  phosphatized  finish  in  20 
colors.  Kick-resistant  handles. 
Continuous  door  strikes.  Rubber 
silencers  riveted  to  the  frame  hooks. 
And  Republic's  unique  positive  self- 
locking  device.  It  all  adds  up  to 
lockers  that  wear  well  through  rough 
student  use.  So  when  it  comes  down 
to  your  twttom  line,  Republic  lockers 
give  you  low  costs ...  not  just  in  the 
beginning,  but  throughout  your 
period  of  ownership. 

Republic  offers  a  full  selection 
(For  detaib,  circle  24  on  reply  card.) 


of  standard,  expanded  metal, 
MONDRIAN*  and  low  decibel  lock- 
ers; a  complete  line  of  shop  equip- 
ment, storage  cabinets,  and  shelving. 
For  full  information  about  any 
of  these  Republic  products,  write 
or  call  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Industrial  Products  Division,  1038 
Belden  Ave.  N.  E„  Canton  OH  44705. 


SHELVING 
LOCKERS 
SHOP  EQUIPMENT 
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Tell  your  school  story  on  radio 
the  public  will  tune  you  in 
and  turn  on  to  your  programs 


By  James  Caudill 

IF  YOUR  school  system  is  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  get  an  important 
message  to  the  community,  put  your 
money  where  the  ears  are:  radio.  As  a 
way  to  communicate  with  your  public, 
radio  is  easy  to  use  and  relatively  inex- 
pensive; most  likely,  the  technical  exper- 
tise you  need  to  get  your  message  heard 
already  exists  in  your  school  system. 

Even  the  newspaper  and  television  in- 
dustries admit  that  more  people  get 
news  from  radio  than  from  television 
and  newspapers  combined.  (The  News- 
paper Advertising  Bureau  says  that,  in 
the  morning,  39  percent  of  the  public 
gets  its  news  from  radio,  versus  14  per- 
cent from  television  and  31  percent 
from  newspapers.)  In  fact,  there  are  70 
percent  more  radios  than  people  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  Radio  Adver- 
tising Bureau  reports  that  98.6  percent 
of  all  U.S.  homes  have  at  least  one 
working  radio  (the  average  home  has 
five),  nearly  every  car  has  a  radio,  and 
80  percent  of  all  Americans  tune  in 
while  driving  to  and  from  work. 

If  you* re  convinced  that  radio  is 
worth  your  consideration,  begin  your 
investigation  of  its  school  uses  by  deter- 
mining how  many  radio  stations — large 
and  small — serve  your  school  system. 
Identify  the  format  they  use — whether 
they  are  rock  and  roll  stations,  top  40, 
all  news  and  talk,  or  classical.  Then 
make  a  list  of  stations,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers— you'll  need  these  later. 

There  are  people  at  the  station  you 
need  to  get  acquainted  with— some 
more  than  others.  Basically,  the  person 
who  runs  the  show  is  the  station  man- 
ager. Next  in  line  often  is  the  operations 

James  Caudill,  formerly  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Benton  Harbor  (Michigan) 
sr/roo?  sys/em,  is  a  consultant  with  an  inter- 


director  and/or  program  manager.  In 
larger  stations,  there  may  be  a  public 
service  director.  Find  out  who  these 
people  are. 

Next,  make  an  appointment  with  the 
station  manager.  The  reason  for  your 
meeting:  Tell  him  you're  interested  in 
improving  your  relationship  with  the 
station — and  with  the  community — and 
that  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  pub- 
lic service  announcements  and  commu- 
nity-oriented programs  the  station 
features.  Ask  the  station  manager  to 
give  you  a  list  of  the  station's  various 
talk  shows,  newscasts,  special  pro- 
grams, and  public  service  requirements. 

Once  you  know  what  a  station  offers, 
you  can  determine  what's  best  for  your 
use.  Can  you  plan  appearances  for  the 
superintendent,  board  members,  or 
teachers  on  talk  shows?  Feed  school 
stories  to  reporters  or  newscasters? 
Produce  public  service  announcements 
that  describe  school  programs  involving 
the  community? 

Here  are  a  few  ways  some  school  sys- 
tems have  benefited  from  radio  use: 

•  In  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  pre- 
school teachers  decided  to  produce  a 
radio  program  that  would  help  pre- 
schoolers' parents  prepare  children  at 
home  for  school.  The  idea  originated 
with  the  operations  director  of  a  local 
station.  With  his  help,  the  teachers  de- 
veloped **The  Little  People  Show," 
which  was  a  series  of  one-minute  broad- 
casts. In  the  broadcasts  teachers  told 
parents  what  would  be  expected  of  their 
children  in  school,  how  to  prepare  them 
for  it,  what  should  be  accomplished, 
and  what  to  watch  for.  Teachers  and 
paraprofessionals  came  up  with  their 
own  ideas,  then  recorded  the  scripts  at 
the  station.  The  teachers  donated  their 
services,  and  air  time  was  donated  by 
the  station  as  a  public  service.  Total 
co%V,  %Xi.  Benefit  to  staff  and  commu- 


nity: clearly  immeasurable. 

•  Another  approach  used  in  Benton 
Harbor  is  "The  Homeroom  Show."  It's 
an  independently  produced  five-minute 
**on  the  scene"  program.  Topics  center 
on  unusual  but  effective  ways  of  teach- 
ing children.  A  local  newscaster  and  the 
school  system's  public  relations  director 
visit  classrooms  and  attend  inservice 
training  sessions,  field  trips,  parades, 
school  assemblies — always  with  the 
''Homeroom"  microphone  in  hand. 
They  interview  teachers  and  kids  on  the 
scene.  The  result:  School  people  talk 
about  their  activities,  and  the  listener 
gets  the  impression  of  being  involved  in 
the  schools.  Another  bonus  is  that  the 
program  becomes  the  basis  for  com- 
ments used  on  news  programs,  extended 
special  interviews,  and  weekly  radio 
programs  that  focus  on  an  individual 
employe  or  on  schools. 

"Homeroom"  air  time  was  donated 
by  the  station;  school  staff  time  (after 
initial  start  up)  usually  adds  up  to  no 
more  than  an  hour  per  week.  The  pro- 
gram was  broadcast  four  times  each 
weekend  on  two  competing  radio 
stations,  a  move  that  assured  total  area 
coverage. 

Talk  shows.  There  are  two  basic  kinds 
of  radio  talk  shows:  the  free-for-all, 
where  the  host  baits  listeners  into  calling 
in  and  making  fools  of  themselves,  and 
the  guest  format  show,  which  is  an  in- 
terview followed  by  call-in  questions. 
The  latter  is  perfect  for  school  use. 
Schools— in  all  of  their  facets — concern 
people  because  schools  look  after  their 
children  and  soak  up  their  tax  money. 
Which  means— with  a  little  plan- 
ning—you probably  could  provide  talk 
show  guests  for  the  programs  nearly 
every  day  of  the  week.  Here  are  sugges- 
tions for  times  to  call  a  station  and  plan 
an  appearance:  before  a  new  program  is 
introduced  in  the  school;  at  budget  time 
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to  explain  how  the  school  budget 
evolves;  before  a  controversial  issue  be- 
comes a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  school 
system.  The  list  of  possibilities  is  end- 
less, and  every  school  system  has  its  own 
list  of  issues  that  it  would  like  to  get  be- 
fore the  public  (and  the  public  always 
has  questions  that  it  would  like  lo  have 
answered).  Every  teacher,  administra- 
tor, school  board  member,  or  parent 
volunteer  is  a  potential  interview.  Your 
job  is  to  find  those  school  people  who 
are  pleasant  sounding,  eschew  educa- 
tionese,  are  well  informed,  and  have  a 
quick  sense  of  humor. 

Weekly  education  update.  Many 
radio  stations  will  offer  school  systems 
a  specific  amount  of  time  for  an  educa- 
tion report  each  week.  Too  many  school 
systems  turn  this  kind  of  program  inio  a 
"superintendenl's  repon,"  which  al- 
most always  is  ad-libbed— or  sounds 
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like  it.  So  remember  that  unless  you're 
very,  very  good,  the  time  slot  that  you 
don't  prepare  for  each  week  can  do  far 
more  harm  than  good  for  your  district. 
In  short,  use  your  air  time  wisely  and 
plan  for  it  well. 

Radio  Newscasts.  Unlike  newspaper 
reporters,  radio  newscasters  perform 
the  bulk  of  their  work  from  the  station 
on  the  telephone.  There  usually  isn't 
enough  money  to  send  street  reporters 
out  looking  for  news.  That's  where  you 
can  help.  By  calling  the  station,  you  can 
supply  newscasters  with  raw  tape  of 
newsworthy  (and  not  so  newsworthy) 
events  in  your  school  system.  Example: 
If  your  mayor  visits  a  sixth  grade  class 
for  career  education  day  and  gives  a 
speech,  chances  arc  that  a  radio  station 
would  not  send  a  reporter  lo  cover  it. 
But  \i you  supply  a  taped  interview  with 
the  mayor  (and  if  the  news  broadcast 


isn't  already  crowded  with  fires,  bomb- 
ings, and  assorted  mayhem),  chances 
are  the  station  can  work  it  into  a 
feature.  And  you'll  make  two  friends: 
the  radio  station,  which  never  has 
enough  fresh  stories,  and  the  mayor, 
who's  always  happy  to  get  good  pub- 
licity. The  same  can  be  done  for  all  im- 
portant school  visitors,  as  well  as  with 
other  special  districtwide  activities.  As 
your  relationship  develops  with  the 
station,  you  may  find  the  only  limit  lo 
the  kinds  of  stories  they'll  accept  is  your 
imagination. 

Public  service  anBounccmcnts.  Radio 
stations  broadcast  public  service  an- 
nouncements (p.s.A.)  daily.  The  only 
kind  they're  ever  at  a  loss  for — and 
openly  complain  about  not  receiv- 
ing— are  local  public  service  announce- 
ments. The  air  time  is  there  and  schools 
are  missing  the  boat  if  they  aren't  mak- 
ing an  attempt  to  use  it. 

The  P.S.A.  is  a  good  way  to  let  the 
public  know  something  short  and  sweet 
about  your  school  system.  Let  citizens 
know  what  the  schools  are  doing  for 
them;  tell  them  why  they  should  be  in- 
terested in  the  schools;  urge  volunteer- 
ism;  explain  the  purpose  of  the  school 
board;  tell  them  about  the  high  school 
play. 

The  way  to  take  advantage  of  the 
p.s.A.  is  to  contact  the  station  manager 
and  fmd  out  the  station's  requirements. 
Do  they  want  you  to  supply  them  with 
information  so  they  can  make  a  tape? 
Or  will  they  take  tape  that  you  have 
produced?  Would  the  station  like  for 
you  to  prepare  a  script?  Or  wilt  they  pre- 
pare one  for  you? 

Find  out  the  tape  length  that  the 
station  most  likely  will  use  (20,  30,  or 
60-second  versions).  And,  if  possible, 
keep  your  message  upbeat.  If  you  need 
technical  assistance  or  guidance— and  if 
you've  established  a  good  relationship 
with  the  station,  more  often  than  not 
you'll  get  all  the  help  you  need— just 
ask. 

There's  other  radio  programming 
available  to  you  as  well:  paid  advertise- 
ments, emergency  bad  weather/school 
closing  announcements;  live  coverage  of 
school  board  meetings;  and  sports 
events. 

One  of  the  best  all-around  guides  to 
using  radio  is  Radio:  Your  Publics  Are 
Listening,  written  for  The  National 
School  Boards  Association  by  Gary 
Marx.  Single  copies  are  available  at 
SS.95  from  n.s.b.a.,  I0S5  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson Si.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
lOfiftT.  ^ 


Keep  your  schools  free  of 


ByC,  Donald  Murray 

SCHOOL  boards  should  develop 
policies— and  administrators 
should  implement  procedures— that  will 
prevent  white  collar  crimes  in  their 
schools  as  well  as  aid  in  the  apprehen- 
sion of  white  collar  criminals.  Here's 
why: 

•  In  one  CaliTornia  school  system,  a 
clerk  in  a  principal's  office  managed  to 
reap  a  personal  profit  of  S  10,000  in 
three  years  by  pocketing  the  cash  from 
every  other  sale  in  the  shop  that  sold 
school  supplies.  Because  the  schools  in 
this  community  were  too  small  to  sup- 
port large  individual  bookstores,  the 
sale  of  pencils,  notebooks,  T-shirts, 
pompons,  and  other  supplies  to  students 
was  handled  in  a  section  of  each 
school's  administrative  offices.  No 
separate  inventories  were  kept,  because 
(he  central  office  bought  all  materials  in 
bulk  and  then  forwarded  supplies  at 
each  school's  request.  The  office  clerk 
who  ran  the  shop  in  a  junior  high  school 
kept  money  from  sales  in  a  cash  box  in 
her  desk  drawer.  The  clerk  quit  her  job 
after  three  years,  before  the  fraud  was 
uncovered.  She  was  never  apprehended 
(although  her  supervisor  later  was 
fired),  and  the  510,000  was  never  re- 
covered. The  school  system  did,  how- 
ever, adopt  new  inventory  and  cash- 
control  regulations. 

■  The  business  manager  of  another 
school  system  regularly  received  large 
checks  from  the  government  to  fund  the 
system's  federal  programs.  Ahhough  es- 
tablished procedure  called  for  him  to 
turn  the  checks  over  to  the  county 
treasurer's  office,  he  sometimes  de- 
posited the  checks  in  the  school  system's 
revolving  account  (for  which  he  had 
check-signing  authority)  ai  a  local  bank. 
The  fund  was  maintained  for  petiy  cash 
purposes  and  was  used  lo  pay  for  a 
variety  of  incidental  charges.  After  he 
made  the  unauihorized  deposits,  the 
business  manager  drew  up  bogus  in- 
voices ($2,500  to  an  independent  repair- 
man for  repairs  lo  school  system  garage 
doors,  for  example)  and  approved  pay- 

G.  Donald  Murray  is  president  of  snAr  (Se- 
curiiy,  Inielligence,  Vulnerahiliiy.  and  Coun- 
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fffo^d  of  directors  for  Sapa  Communily  Col- 


ment  of  the  charges;  he  even  signed  the 
payment  checks  himself.  In  two  years, 
he  siphoned  off  SI40,000  of  the  school 
system's  federal  money.  He  was  caught 
but  not  prosecuted. 

■  A  photography  teacher  in  a  large 
high  school  was  discovered  in  a  kick- 
back scheme  with  a  supplier.  Their  plot: 
By  ordering  more  than  was  needed,  the 
teacher  padded  his  orders  for  slide  and 
movie  projectors,  screens,  photoproccs- 
sing  equipment,  and  other  materials;  the 
supplier  delivered  only  parr  of  what  was 
ordered  but  billed  the  school  system  for 
everything   listed   on   the   order.   The 


teacher  asked  the  central  office  for 
authority  to  pick  up  the  supplies  and  to 
check  them  off  against  the  order  form, 
so  the  fraud  was  easy  lo  get  away  with: 
The  teacher  merely  reported  that  all  the 
ordered  equipment  had  been  delivered. 
When  the  school  system  paid  the  padded 
bill,  the  teacher  and  his  supplier  split  the 
profit.  The  teacher  took  his  portion  of 
Ihe  booty  in  equipment  for  his  personal 
use;  he  operated  a  small  photography 
business  out  of  his  home  Although  the 
teacher  eventually  was  mdicted  for  his 
part  m  the  racket,  it  was  never  deter- 


mined how  long  the  scheme  had  gone  oi 
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white  collar  crime— here '  s  how 


or  how  much  money  was  involved.  He 
did  not  lose  his  job,  but  instead  took  a 
50  percent  pay  cut  for  two  years  as  resti- 
tution. 

The  problem  of  white  collar  crime 
lardly  is  limited  to  public  schools.  But 
;>ublic  schools  perhaps  are  more  vulner- 
tble  than  many  private  businesses.  This 
s  because  (1)  schools  lack  the  profit 
Tiotive  of  business,  and  (2)  educators 
too  often  are  victims  of  their  own 
academic  preoccupation.  To  explain: 

(1)  Private  businesses  often  fail  when 
they  don't  generate  sufficient  profit. 
And  because  white  collar  crime  eats 
away  at  profit,  businesses  are  usually 
uncompromising  in  their  fight  to  con- 
trol employe  fraud.  Their  survival  de- 
pends on  it.  Profits,  or  revenues  in  this 
case,  are  not  the  primary  goal  of 
schools,  however,  and  schools  do  not  go 
bankrupt  in  the  same  sense  as  a  business 
night.  As  long  as  a  school  system  main- 
tains its  source  of  funds,  it  will  stay  in 
operation  even  if  it  loses  money.  Losses 
can  be  attributed  to  inflation  and  other 
uncontrollable  factors  that  usually  are 
perfectly  legitimate.  As  a  result,  how- 
ever, the  determination  to  control  white 
collar  crime  in  schools  sometimes  is 
low.  This  reduced  accountability,  in 
turn,  can  make  schools  vulnerable  to 
employe  fraud,  because  the  risk  of  being 
caught  also  seems  low. 

(2)  In  addition,  schools  can  be  vulner- 
able because  of  their  academic  atmo- 
sphere. School  administrators,  under- 


standably, are  interested  first  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  students.  But  sometimes 
that  overriding  interest  in  education 
keeps  them  from  being  efficient  ad- 
ministrative and  financial  managers. 
Administrators  sometimes  wrap  them- 
selves in  an  academic  mantle  and  rele- 
gate "all  that  other  stuff"— the  efficient 
management  of  school  finances  and  the 
like— to  the  school  system's  business  of- 
fice. **We  are  educators,'^  is  a  common 
rationalization — and  a  dangerously 
naive  one.  Control — of  money,  re- 
sources, and  procedures— is  an  adminis- 
trative task,  deriving  from  enforced 
compliance  to  policies  established  by  the 
board.  Control  is  implemented  through 
systematic  planning,  execution,  and  re- 
view. Obviously,  the  business  office  has 
neither  the  responsibility — nor  the  capa- 
bility— to  discharge  all  these  functions 
for  the  entire  school  system. 

Before  board  members  establish  poli- 
cies for  the  control  of  white  collar 
crime,  they  first  must  understand  what 
they  are  dealing  with.  What  commonly 
is  called  white  collar  crime  actually  is 
more  than  just  legal  crime.  It  includes 
all  kinds  of  harmful  acts — deliberate  or 
negligent — that  result  in  gains  for 
school  employes  and  losses  for  the 
school  system.  These  acts  flourish  in 
situations  where  control  is  missing — in 
purchasing,  in  handling  cash,  in  ac- 
counting for  money  or  supplies.  In  some 
cases,  controls  are  implemented  but  are 
miserably  ineffective;   in  other  cases. 


White  collar  cheating  means  trouble  for  schools 

What  most  people  think  of  as  white  collar  crime  actually  is  more  than  legal 
crime:  It  includes  such  things  as  corrupt  purchasing  practices,  kickback 
schemes,  misfeasance  (performing  a  lawful  act  in  an  unlawful  or  improper 
way),  fraud,  conflicts  of  interest,  and  plain  dishonesty.  Although  most  of  these 
acts  could  be  classified  as  legal  crimes — depending  on  circumstances  and  inter- 
pretation of  local  and  state  laws — often  they  are  not;  they  are  merely  unaccept- 
able because  they  harm  the  school  system— usually  financially. 

Because  of  the  money  involved,  boards  must  learn  to  identify  these  acts 
correctly,  handle  them  correctly,  and  resolve  them  correctly.  Also,  board 
members  must  be  knowledgeable  about  white  collar  crime  because  some  ob- 
servers say  the  trend  in  judicial  decisions  is  toward  holding  board  members  per- 
sonally responsible  for  financial  losses  caused  by  mismanagement.  Board 
members  might  also  be  assessed  liability  for  improper  denial  of  due  process  if 
they  fail  to  follow  proper  procedures  in  bringing  criminal  charges  against  em- 
ployes. The  key  to  protecting  yourself  in  all  these  areas  is  to  learn  all  you  can 
now  and  then  to  work  closely  with  your  school  system's  attorney  should  viola- 
tions occur. — G.D.M. 


controls  simply  do  not  exist.  It  is  not  the 
board's  job,  of  course,  to  set  up  proper 
accounting  procedures  or  materials-con- 
trol procedures  in  the  school  system; 
that's  the  duty  of  the  superintendent 
and  his  staff.  But  the  board  must  estab- 
lish policies  that  discourage  employe 
fraud  and  encourage  strong  administra- 
tive leadership.  Such  policies  are  impor- 
tant for  four  reasons:  (1)  They  establish 
what's  right  and  what's  wrong;  (2)  they 
set  the  approach  for  handling  white  col- 
lar crime  properly  and  in  the  school  sys- 
tem's best  interest  (by  requiring  prose- 
cution of  suspected  criminals,  for 
example,  or  by  demanding  restitution); 
(3)  the  policies  serve  as  a  deterrent  to 
employes  who  might  be  tempted;  (4) 
they  emphasize  prevention,  not  appre- 
hension. 

Have  your  school  board  attorney  re- 
search the  statutes  and  case  law  in  your  . 
area:  Depending  on  interpretation  and 
precedent,  the  same  act  might  be  con- 
sidered a  crime  or  a  tort  (a  civil  wrong). 
These,  of  course,  are  handled  differ- 
ently. Finally,  consider  the  following 
guidelines: 

Make  your  position  clear:  Announce 
that  no  white  collar  crime  will  be 
tolerated  in  your  school  system  and  that 
offenders  will  be  dealt  with  fully,  ac- 
cording to  the  law.  This  might  sound 
simplistic,  but  employes  involved  in 
questionable  activities  often  count  on 
the  school  system's  sensitivity  to  nega- 
tive publicity;  they  hope  the  superinten- 
dent will  be  reluctant  to  confront  of- 
fenders boldly  for  fear  of  looking  in- 
competent. Dispel  this  low-risk  atmo- 
sphere by  taking  a  tough  stand. 

Put  it  in  writing:  Even  if  all  you  do  is 
incorporate  education  codes  of  ethics  as 
policy,  print  copies  and  distribute  them 
to  employes.  This  at  least  specifies  what 
acts  you  will  not  permit  and  it  prevents 
anyone  from  claiming  ignorance  of 
policy. 

Centralize  accountability  and  author- 
ity in  the  superintendent's  office:  The 
superintendent  must  set  the  example  for 
everyone  else  in  the  school  system — not 
only  because  he  is  the  designated  chief 
executive  but  also  because  it  must  be 
clear  that  preventing  white  collar  crime 
is  a  top  administrative  priority.  Don't 
let   the   superintendent   dele^^^s.  ^vT>ais^ 
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Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  they  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  crunch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"frills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will 
always  be  lots  of 
interesting  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Along  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to  jiovet  time  c»n  lok. 
expwse  their  StU-  longer  than  the  visits. 
dents  to  the  world  around  them. 
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Save  time  and  stretch  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorer— field 
trips  by  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  people  in  fields  they  may  be 
studyir^. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjects  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  and 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
organized  questions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
imaginations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  plannir^  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  further  investigation.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  fi-ee  funds  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expensive  visits. 


Take  your 
students  anywhere 
thereto  phone. 

The  system  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-service  meetings,  staff  conferences 
and  obtaining  guest  lecturers. 

To  get  more  information  on 
Telexplorer,  have  your  District  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Executive. 

The  system  is  the  solution. 


@ 


Bell  System 
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expert  guidance  in  small  groups  as 
board  of  education  members  of  a  simu- 
lated school  district,  you'll  analyze  a 
**program  oriented**  budget  designed  to 
reflect  the  community's  needs  and  pri- 
orities. You'll  then  develop  a  second 
year's  program  budget  that  reduces 
school  expenditures,  yet  improves  the 
quality  of  the  school  program  while  tak- 
ing into  account  contract  negotiations 
and  other  cost  factors.  You'll  learn  to 
use  the  budget  as  a  communications 
tool.  A  complete  set  of  materials  cover- 
ing two  years  of  a  program  oriented 
budget  will  be  provided.  Sam  Snider- 
man  and  Ivan  Wagner,  veteran  superin- 
tendent and  veteran  professor,  respec- 
tively, have  field-tested  this  workshop 
course  with  hundreds  of  school  board 
members — to  rave  reviews.  Both  enjoy 
extensive  administrative  and  budgetary 
experience. 

3.  How  To  Evaluate  Your  Adminis- 
trative Staff  (and  Build  a  Better  Work- 
ing Relationsliip  With  Your  Superinten- 
dent) (IVi  hours  over  IVi  days).  You'll 
analyze  a  series  of  situations  (from  real- 
life  experiences)  in  this  workshop,  and 
you'll  learn  effective  ways  (1)  to 
evaluate  your  school  system's  adminis- 
trative staff  and  (2)  to  improve  the 
working  relationship  between  your 
board  and  your  superintendent. 
Methods  of  evaluation  that  avert  diffi- 
culties in  staff  retention  or  the  staff's 
professional  growth  will  be  set  forth,  as 
will  be  methods  for  creating  and  main- 
taining a  positive  working  relationship 
with  your  superintendent.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  Mel  Heller  (department  chair- 
man and  professor  at  Loyola  Univer- 
sity) and  Bonnie  Schoeppel  (president  of 
an  Illinois  school  board),  you  will  de- 
velop a  step-by-step  plan  of  action  for 
use  in  your  own  school  district. 

4.  How  To  Build  and  Maintain  a  Suc- 
cessful School  Public  Relations  Pro- 
gram (JVi  hours  over  IVi  days).  The 
major  goal  of  this  workshop  is  to  equip 
you  with  a  planning  process  for  organiz- 
ing your  own  districtwide  and  building 
level  communications  programs.  You'll 
learn  proven  ways  for  communicat- 
ing—through a  sound  public  relations 
program—the  problems  and  progress  of 
a  school  system  with  regard  to  such  mat- 
ters as  school  closings,  bond  issues,  ef- 
fective advisory  committees,  news 
media  relations,  creating  readable  pub- 
lications, your  board's  role  in  effective 
communication,  developing  communi- 
cations policies  and  job  descriptions, 
and  staffing  a  communications  posi- 
tion. Each  session  will  be  laced  with  ac- 
tivities designed  to  improve  personal 
communications  skills  and  to  pinpoint 
ideas  that  can  be  put  right  to  work  in 
your  own  school  district:  Both  work- 
shop  faculty  members  bring  a  wealth  of 

com/nun/cations  experience — in  educa- 


tion and  in  business.  Gary  Marx  is  a 
longtime  school  public  relations  spe- 
cialist and  now  associate  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators; Joanie  Flatt  is  community 
relations  director  for  the  Mesa 
(Arizona)  public  schools. 

5.  How  Reading  Is  Taught  in 
Schools,  How  It  Should  Be  Taught,  and 
All  the  Things  a  Board  Member  Ought 
To  Know  About  It  (IVi  hours  over  lYi 
days).  The  purpose  of  this  workshop  is 
to  help  school  board  members  cut 
through  the  fog  and  jargon  and — in 
some  cases — downright  obfuscation 
that  clouds  what  the  teaching  of  reading 
is  all  about.  You'll  be  involved  from  the 
start  in  learning  about  the  reading 
process.  You  will  discover  what  learning 
to  read  really  is,  and  you'll  experience 
several  different  methods  of  how  read- 
ing is  learned.  You'll  examine  samples 
from  reading  curriculums  and  text- 
books, and  you'll  review  how  reading 
conventionally  has  been  taught.  Then 
you'll  review  how  reading  should  be 
taught,  based  on  professionally  ac- 
cepted research  and  practice.  You'll  be 
helped  to  understand  different  ap- 
proaches, programs,  methods,  and 
plans  for  success  in  reading.  You  will 
use  reading  tests,  analyze  some  reading 
materials,  teach  other  participants  some 
reading  skills,  and  experience — as  stu- 
dents do — some  of  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  reading.  Also  some  practical  ap- 
proaches for  shared  responsibility  (read 
accountability)  for  parents,  educators 
and  community  will  be  examined.  Char- 
lotte Brooks,  the  workshop's  senior 
faculty  member,  is  a  past  president  of 


You'll  be 
involved  from 

the  start  in 

learning  new 

solutions  to 

your  schools' 

pressing  needs. 


the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  and  one  of  North  America's 
foremost  experts  on  the  teaching  of 
reading.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Al 
Granowsky,  reading  specialist  with  the 
Dallas  schools  with  special  expertise  in 
early  childhood  reading. 

In  addition  to  the  two  workshop 
courses  you  select  from  the  five  offered, 
your  tuition  of  S320  (S290  if  your  school 
board  is  a  Direct  Affiliate  of  the  Nation- 
al School  Boards  Association)  also  will 
cover: 

•  A  "MeeMhe-Faculty"  reception 
where  you'll  be  a  guest  of  the  journal 
on  Thursday  evening,  November  15,  as 
you  mix  and  mingle  with  the  faculty  and 
your  fellow  school  board  members  from 
throughout  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

•  A  Plenary  Session,  Setting  the  stage 
for  the  JOURNAL  conference  will  be  an 
opening  session  on  Friday  morning,  No- 
vember 16.  Board  President  Anthony  J. 
Mussari  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Area  School  District  will  present 
a  multimedia,  fast-paced  address  titled 
Strategies  for  School  Board  Survival.  In 
it,  Mussari  will  illustrate  in  dramatic 
ways  the  need  for  board  members— and 
administrators — to  be  well-informed  on 
major  topics  such  as  those  to  be  ex- 
plored at  the  conference.  Look  for  Mus- 
sari to  explain  techniques  and  strategies 
to  use  in  surviving  (politically  and  philo- 
sophically) as  a  member  of  your  local 
school  board. 

•  A  Luncheon  Address.  Also  in- 
cluded in  your  conference  tuition  is  a 
luncheon  on  Saturday,  November  17, 
with  Thomas  A.  Shannon,  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association — and  one  of  the  nation's 
most  outspoken  defenders  of  local,  lay 
control  of  education — as  the  speaker. 

•And  More.  Bring  your  spouse  to 
New  Orleans.  There'll  be  open  evenings 
and  spouse  tours  will  be  available 
throughout  the  conference — of  the 
French  Quarter,  the  river  scene,  the 
Garden  District,  Bourbon  Street,  and 
much  more.  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  scene 
of  the  JOURNAL  conference,  is  adjacent 
to  the  French  Quarter  with  its  fabled 
restaurants,  jazz  halls,  French  Market, 
Bourbon  Street,  St.  Louis  Square,  the 
cathedral,  the  myriad  shops  where  near- 
ly everything  under  the  sun  can  be 
found. 

How  To  Register.  Use  the  registration 
brochure  on  pages  23  through  28  of  this 
issue  of  the  journal.  Photocopy  it  for 
your  colleagues'  use  as  well.  Because  en- 
rollment size  in  each  course  will  be 
limited,  please  register  immediately. 
Additional  descriptive  registration  bro- 
chures may  be  obtained  by  writing: 
JOURNAL  Registrar,  The  American 
School  Board  journal,  1055  Thomas 
Jefferson  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.  n 
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Education 
Capitalism 


School  system  assets 
are  potential  gushers 


By  Dan  Levin 

SUGGEST  to  school  board  members 
that  they  grab  onto  every  legitimate 
opportunity  their  school  systems  have  to 
make  money  on  school  assets,  and 
they'll  respond  with  a  debate  about  the 
propriety  of  education  capitalism.  One 
side  of  the  debate  will  declare  thai  the 
business  of  education  is  learning,  not 
earning.  Board  members  on  the  other 
side,  however,  will  point  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy that  the  education  business  is 
sliding  into,  and  then  will  offer  their 
own  declaration:  Learn  to  earn. 

Not  all  school  systems  have  the  type 
of  assets  that  can  be  capitalized  upon, 
but  many  systems  ignore  the  assets  Ihey 
do  have.  Which  is  a  shame  because 
school  money-making  operations — edu- 
cation capitalism— simply  require  equal 
parts  of  creativity,  prudent  manage- 
ment, and  that  good  old  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  And  you  needn't  risk  a  dime  in 
school  funds. 

If  you're  interested,  you  can  start  the 
whole  process  by  asking  your  superin- 
tendent to  have  someone  list  all  the 
property  your  school  system  owns.  If 
you're  lucky,  the  schools  will  own  some 


Dan  Levin  is  associate  editor  of  the . 


valuable  farmland  or  limberland  or 
maybe  even  a  vest-pocket  plot  in  the 
downtown  business  district;  better  yet, 
you  might  own  a  potential  oil-drilling 
site.  You  might  discover  that  the  value 
of  the  land  your  school  system  bought 
during  the  baby  boom  two  decades  ago 
has  skyrocketed.  Or  you  might  fmd  that 
your  predecessors  had  the  foresight  to 
keep  their  Section  16  lands. 

When  Ohio  joined  the  Union  in  1 802, 
Congress  decided  that,  from  then  on,  it 
would  set  aside  every  sixteenth  section 
of  property  in  each  township  for  the 
support  of  education.  After  1849,  two 
sections  were  reserved,  and  after  1893, 
four  were  to  be  set  aside  to  support  pub- 
lic schools.  The  specific  piece  of  land 
was  to  be  designated  by  the  state; 
usually,  the  land  was  in  the  center  of 
town.  Through  the  years,  most  school 
systems  sold  or  traded  this  property  for 
short-term  profit,  or  lost  it  because  of 
incompetent  or  dishonest  management. 
Today,  only  a  lucky  few  school  systems 
Still  can  claim  their  Section  16  land,  but 
the  uses  lo  which  some  school  systems 
are  putting  their  property  offers  a  valu- 
able lesson  for  others  with  prime  real 
estate. 

One  of  the  more  fortunate  school  sys- 
tems in  the  country  is  in  Mobile  County 
(Alabama).  While  other  school  boards 
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Recommendation  For  Top  North  American  Administrators  Story 


Name  of  candidate: 


Position: 


Name  of  school  system: 


Home  or  business  address: 


(Street) 


(City) 


(State) 


(Zip) 


Telephone  number:   ( ) 


(Business) 


(     ) 


(Home) 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

I  recommend  this  person  as  a  top 
school  administrator  for  the  following 
reasons  (please  note,  qualifications 
must  be  listed  here  before  a  candidate 
can  be  considered). 


All  nominations  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence. 

Recommendation  submitted  by: 


(Name) 

(     ) 


(Phone) 


Deadline  for  applications:  October  1, 1979 


(Title) 


Send  to:   Top  School  Administrators 

The  Executive  Educator 
1055  Thomas  Jeff erson  St.  N.W. 
IVashJngton,  D.C.  20007 
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Name 
Check  one: 


(piease  print) 


A  L]  Board  Prestdent  D  D  Asst  Supt        G  O  Dept  Head 
B  U  Board  Member     E  D  Business  Mgr   H  C  Architect 
C  D  Supenntendent     F  D  Principal  I  D  Other 


School  District 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Area  Code/Telephone 

Send  me  information  on  how  to  buy: 


Q  Adminisfrativ*  Systems/ 
Recordkeeping 

Q  Athletic,  Gym«  Playground 

O  Audiovisual 

n  Career  Education 

Q  Classroom  Equipment/Furniture 

D  Curriculum 

n  Flooring 


□  Food  Service 

Q  Heating,  Air  Conditioning 

(12-mo.) 
Q  Insurance 
O  Maintenance 
D  Music 

□  Security/Fire  Protection 
O  Transportation 

D  Wall  Systems 
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Name 
Check  one: 


(please  print) 


A  a  Board  President   D  D  Asst  Supt        G  a  Dept  Head 
B  D  Board  Member     E  O  Business  Mgr   H  n  Architect 
C.  D  Superintendent     F  D  Principal  I  O  Other 


School  District 


Street  Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Area  Code/Telephone 

Send  m%  information  on  how  to  buy: 


n  Administrative  Systems/ 
Recordkeeping 

n  Athletic,  Gym,  Playground 

O  Audiovisual 

n  Career  Education 

Q  Classroom  Equipment/Furniture 

□  Curriculum 

n  Flooring 


n  Food  Service 

Q  Heating,  Air  Conditioning 

(12-mo.) 
O  Insurance 
Q  Maintenonce 
n  Music 

n  Security/Fire  Protection 
□  Transportation 
D  Wall  Systems 
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.  .  .  computers 
for  the  classroom 

Classroom  practice  has  changed 
dramatically  over  the  past  25  years,  ow- 
ing largely  to  the  introduction  of  an  ar- 
ray of  audiovisual  teaching  aids — slide 
projectors,  filmstrips,  audio  and  video- 
cassettes,  movie  projectors,  overhead 
projectors.  Now,  a  new  revolution  in 
curriculum  equipment  is  in  the  offmg: 
Stand  by  for  computers  in  the  class- 
room. 

Audiovisual  manufacturers  claim  the 
potential  benefits  of  computer  tech- 
nology to  education  are  boundless.  As  a 
result,  they  have  launched  a  full-scale 
campaign  aimed  at  making  classroom 
computers  as  common  as  chalk  and  pen- 
cils. The  new  microcomputers  devel- 
oped for  schoolrooms  are  sophisticated 
products,  many  of  which  feature  color 
videographics  and  substantial  memory 
capacities.  Most  resemble  typewriter 
keyboards  attached  to  a  television 
screen,  and  many  now  are  being 
adapted  for  use  by  young  children  (pro- 
grams will  not  be  erased  if  a  youngster 
pushes  a  single  button,  for  instance). 

Computer  hardware  (projectors,  tape 
players,  cassette  recorders,  and  the  like) 
is  accompanied  by  software  programs 
(curriculums  developed  by  manu- 
facturers in  conjunction  with  educa- 
tors). Manufacturers  say  teachers  some- 
day will  be  able  to  choose  a  topic  (in- 
cluding all  levels  of  math,  science,  read- 
ing, and  other  basic  skills),  insert  an  ap- 
propriate "floppy  disc,"  which  is  some- 
thing like  a  phonograph  record,  into  the 
computer,  and  let  students  take  over 
from  there.  (One  often-cited  advantage: 
Students  can  learn  at  their  own  pace  by 
replaying  sections  of  the  program  as 
they  need  to.) 

Computers  in  the  classroom  could  be 
helpful  in  several  ways,  manufacturers 
say.  As  teaching  aids,  the  computers 
free  instructors  from  repetitive  drills,  al- 


For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  the  journal  is 
grateful  to:  Deborah  Fliehman,  Bell  & 
Howell  Audiovisual  Products  Division, 
Chicago;  and  Greg  Smith.  Apple  Computer, 
Inc.,  Cupertino.  Calif.  For  more  informa- 
tion,  please  check  Audiovisual  on  the  reply 
card  facing  page  8. 


lowing  teachers  to  concentrate  on  stu- 
dents who  need  individual  help. 
Computers  and  computer  programming 
themselves  might  become  the  focus  of 
education's  next  big  vocational  thrust, 
giving  high  school  students  the  degree  of 
computer  literacy  futurists  say  will  be 
required  of  us  all  in  the  next  ten  years.  If 
computers  continue  to  alter  every  facet 
of  our  daily  lives,  as  some  predict,  stu- 
dents in  even  the  earliest  grades  soon 
might  require  some  degree  of  familiarity 
with  what  computers  are  and  how  they 
work. 

If  you  can't  visualize  a  seventh  grader 
playing  computer  programmer  in  class, 
think  back  15  years,  and  consider  how 
likely  the  current  phenomenon  of  a  cal- 
culator in  every  bookbag  seemed  then. 
Manufacturers  are  so  confident  of  the 
potential  need  for  computers  that  they 
predict  the  education  field  alone  will 
spend  $4(X)  million  on  computer  hard- 
ware in  1982  and  another  $2(X)  million 
on  accompanying  software  programs. 

The  greatest  impact  of  classroom 
computers  will  be  on  the  student,  who 
will  learn  about  the  computer  as  he 
learns /rom  it.  Computer  terminals  con- 
nected to  a  school  system's  accounting 
computer  already  are  being  used  suc- 
cessfully to  teach  programming  to  en- 
thusiastic high  school  students  in  some 
parts  of  the  country. 

Dazzling  as  the  possibilities  might  be, 
however,  consider  these  questions  be- 
fore buying  any  computer  system: 

•  How  much  do  you  want  to  spend? 
Prices  for  classroom  computers  and  ac- 
companying software  vary  greatly.  But 
as  more  manufacturers  enter  the  field, 
prices  have  been  driven  down  in  recent 
years.  A  computer  costing  $3,000  two 
years  ago,  for  example,  might  sell  for  as 
little  as  $1,000  today.  Hand-held,  pro- 
grammable calculators  are  available  for 
$100  to  $300.  Shop  around. 

•  What's  available?  One  trip  to  a 
**computer  store"  will  convince  you  of 
the  variety  of  computer  systems  on  the 
market.  Some  probably  are  much  more 
sophisticated  than  your  schools  need 
now.  Consider  starting  small  (with  a 
few  programmable  desktop  calculators, 
for  example)  and  adding  more  complex 
equipment  later. 

•  How  reliable  is  the  manufacturer? 
With  so  many  computer  manufacturers 


hawking  their  wares  on  the  market  to- 
day, it's  smart  to  research  the  company 
you  buy  from.  Does  it  have  a  record  of 
reliable  products?  Does  it  guarantee  its 
equipment?  Does  it  service  equipment 
or  provide  training  for  maintenance  of 
its  products? 

With  planning,  your  purchase  of 
classroom  computers  today  can  be  an 
investment  in  the  education  of  the 
1980s.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 
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Overhead  projector.  This  projector 
features  a  long-life,  energy-saving  lamp 
that  is  said  to  use  50  percent  less  energy 
than  a  conventional  lamp.  The  projector 
also  offers  a  high/low  switch  to  increase  or 
decrease  lamp  power,  a  built  in  lamp 
ejector  for  easy  changing,  and  an  interlock 
and  thermal  shut-off  switch  that  cuts 
power  off  if  the  stage  door  is  opened  or 
the  projector  overheats.  From  Projection 
Optics  Co.,  Florham  Park,  N.J  For  de- 
tails, circle  50  on  reply  card. 

Multimedia  writing  program.  These  two 
programs  teach  students  how  to  write  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs.  The  programs  are 
individualized  and  allow  students  to  work 
at  their  own  speed    In  each  program,  stu- 
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One  driver  uses  Regency  2-way  radio. 
The  other  doesn't. 


Choices  The  bus  driver  without  2-way 
radio  is  in  for  a  long  wait.  And  so  are 
the  kids.  His  bus  broke  down  and  he's 
nowhere  near  a  phone.  They  could  sit 
there  for  hours. 

Meanwhile,  the  other  driver,  in 
the  same  situation  sununoned  help 
immediately  by  using  2-way  radio.  She 
just  picked  up  the  microphone.  The  kids 
didn't  have  to  wait.  And  more  importantly, 
they  were  safe. 

More  choices  You  can  see,  that 
communications  on  board  is  an  obvious 
advantage.  But  there  are  still  more 
choices  .  . .  2-way  radio  or  CB.  We  think 
this  choice  is  obvious:  FM  2-way  radio. 
Here's  why.  Consider  the  range  of  FM 
radios:  15-18  miles.  That's  a  lot  more  than 
you'll  get  from  CB.  In  addition,  2-way 
radios  use  FM  frequencies  which  means 
there's  less  noise  and  interference.  So 


when  one  of  your  buses  breaks  down  or 
gets  caught  in  traffic,  your  drivers  will 
get  through. 

The  solution  That's  the  kind  of 
dependability  you  can  expect  to  get 
from  Regency  . . .  the  professionals  in 
communications  equipment.  Our  2-way 
radios  are  built  in  America  utilizing 
the  latest  in  electronic  technology.  And 
they're  built  tough . .  .  with  no  frills 
to  jack  up  the  price.  So  you'll  get  the 
performance  you  expect  at  a  price  that 
could  fit  easily  within  the  budget.  Isn't 
that  an  investment  in  safety  worth 


checking  into? 
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the  journal  ballot  box 


Query:  Do  we  ignore  average  kids? 


Schools  are  investing  so  much  time  and 
money  in  programs  designed  to  help 
students  with  special  skills  and  prob- 
lems—handicapped, gifted,  Title  I, 
bilingual,  career  and  voc  ed — that  it 
sometimes  seems  as  if  the  average 
students  might  be  neglected.  Which 
brings  us  to  our  question  for  this 
month's  Ballot  Box:  '*Are  we  spending 
too  much  money  on  students  with 
special  needs,  and  ignoring  the  students 
with  average  needs  and  abilities?" 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  following  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  closely  reflects  your 
opinion  and  circle  the  corresponding 
number  on  the  postage-paid  card  on 
page  43.  Please  select  just  one  answer, 
but  add  your  comments  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  card.  Results  will  be  re- 
ported in  the  November  journal. 

A.  Students  with  special  needs  and 
abilities  have  been  ignored  for  too  long. 
Now  that  schools  and  society  finally  are 
recognizing  the  need  for  programs  tar- 
geted to  these  students,  we  should  fund 
and  support  such  programs  whole- 
heartedly.  It  takes  extra  money,  but 


schools  are  supposed  to  be  agents  of 
change  and  now  it*s  time  to  expend  our 
energy  on  these  special  kids. 

B.  Every  student  has  special  needs, 
even  the  so-called  ''average"  student.  If 
a  student  never  participates  in  gifted, 
special  ed,  or  other  programs,  he  or  she 
almost  always  will  benefit  from  some 
special  program.  Students  who  use 
science  labs,  language  labs,  and  modern 
gym  facilities,  and  those  who  take 
driver's  ed  classes  all  are  participating  in 
"special"  programs. 

C.  We  must  meet  the  needs  of  special 


students  without  endangering  our  abil- 
ity to  educate  the  average  student.  We 
need  to  find  a  balance,  not  force  teach- 
ers and  administrators  to  spend  too 
much  precious  instructional  time,  or  too 
much  money,  on  a  minority  of  students 
at  the  expense  of  the  majority. 

D.  We  are  spending  entirely  too 
much  money  and  effort  on  special  pro- 
grams. Let's  take  some  of  the  money 
and  paperwork  away  from  special  pro- 
grams so  that  we  can  concentrate  on 
providing  better  equipment,  textbooks, 
facilities,  and  teachers  for  all  students. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  43.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail — we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identi- 
fy yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  November  journal. 


Finding:  No  on  national  sports  competitions 


School  board  members  offer  a  resound- 
ing No  to  our  July  Ballot  Box  question: 
**Should  high  school  athletes  or  their 
teams  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  nation- 
al sports  competitions?"  A  clear  major- 
ity— 57  percent— says  that  school 
people  should  discourage  national 
sports  competitions  wherever  possible. 

''Schools  are  for  teaching  reading, 
writing,  and  'rithmetic— wor  punt,  pass 
and  kick!"  says  one  New  Jersey  board 
member.  From  a  superintendent  in 
Ohio:  ''National  competitions  can  serve 
no  educationally  useful  purpose. 
Schools  already  get  considerable  criti- 
cism for  'overemphasis'  of  athletics.  We 
don't  need  any  more  pressure  situations 
for  our  young  people."  "Phys- 
ical dexterity  .  .  .  already  outstrips 
academic  ability  in  the  amount  of 
honors  it  receives.  Let's  change  the 
direction  of  this  trend!*'  urges  a  Minne- 
sota bo^fH  rr^^mber. 


"In  New  Jersey,"  responds  a  board 
member  from  that  state,  "the  apex  of 
success  in  sports  is  to  win  the  state 
championship.  School  boards  have  the 
responsibility  to  provide  funds  and  time 
for  state,  but  not  national,  sports 
competitions."  "The  'superstar' 
emphasis  in  professional  sports  is  a  hor- 
rible example—to  be  avoided  at  the  high 
school  level,"  says  an  Oregon  board 
member.  And  an  Arizona  board  mem- 
ber raises  a  more  fundamental  issue: 
"The  1980s  will  be  the  era  of  energy. 
The  real  question:  Can  we  afford  an 
athletic  program  at  all?" 

Twenty-six  percent  of  your  colleagues 
say  if  an  individual  student  is  gifted  in 
athletics,  he  or  she  can  take  part  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  or  the  Olym- 
pics. "The  Olympic  committee  and  the 
A.A.u.  .  .  .  can  and  should  sponsor 
individual  competitions  during  non- 
school  time,"  says  an  Idaho  supeiVtvittv- 


^^ 


dent.  From  a  former  coach — now  super- 
intendent— in  Missouri:  "I  support 
athletics,  but  school  time  is  too  short  to 
be  spent  on  national  championships." 

Fourteen  percent  voted  in  favor  of 
national  sports  competitions,  provided 
that  they  are  held  during  nonschool 
months.  "If  we  are  against  athletic 
competitions  on  the  national  level,  let's 
be  against  all  national  interscholastic 
competition,"  says  one  Illinois  superin- 
tendent. "Athletes  need  the  exposure  of 
performing  to  increase  their  skills.  Too 
often  high  school  athletes  go  to  cars  and 
girls  and  away  from  skill  develop- 
ment," says  another  Illinois  reader. 
And  one  principal  added  still  a  further 
caveat:  ".  .  .no  local  budget  money." 

A  few— 3  percent — of  our  voters  say 
national  competitions  might  help  send 
kids  to  college  on  scholarships,  so  let 
kids  compete  as  much  as  possible.        D 


views 


What  new  board  members  need 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

New  blood  can  be  a  good  thing  on 
school  boards,  but  the  startling  degree 
of  turnover  in  recent  years  .suggests 
that  the  increasingly  heavy  responsi- 
bilities of  school  board  service  are 
driving  good  people  from  office. 

We  need  time  and — especial- 
ly— know-how  to  attend  effectively  to 
those  responsibilities.  Moreover, 
being  a  school  board  member  now  en- 
tails risks  like  never  before.  (It*s  a 
nerve-racking  experience  to  be  sued 
by  a  parent  for  a  million  dollars.) 

All  of  us  board  members — new  or 
veteran — never  can  afford  to  ignore 
opportunities  for  effective  develop- 
ment. We  can  learn  on  the  job,  but,  in 
view  of  these  demanding  times,  our 
formal  development  can  facilitate  ef- 
ficiency of  operations  and  responsive- 
ness to  issues.  Certainly,  we  need  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
changing  laws  governing  and  affect- 
ing school  boards;  about  our  roles  and 


responsibilities  in  policymaking; 
about  the  management  of  school  sys- 
tems; about  curricular  priorities. 

We  need  to  know  what  to  look 
for — in  hiring  superintendents,  in  the 
budget-making  process,  in  federal 
legislation's  impact  on  education,  in 
collective  bargaining  issues,  in 
school-community  relations,  and  in 
working  with  legislatures,  governors, 
school  advisory  councils.  p.t.a.s,  and 

volunteer  community  groups. 

A  major  assist  to  this  developmen- 
tal effort  for  school  board  members 
and  administrators  is  the  National 
Educational  Conference  of  The 
American  School  Board  fournal, 
scheduled  for  November  15-18  in 
New  Orleans  (see  page  7).  Five 
crucial  topics  will  be  explored  in 
depth  at  five  workshops  that  will  of- 
fer seven  and  a  half  hours  of  practical 
instruction  over  the  course  of  the  con- 
ference. The  topics — chosen  as  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  research  into  the 
needs  and  wants  of  board  members 
and  administrators — are:  (1)  How  to 
set  up  a  true  "basics**  curriculum  in 


Help  for  school  labor  relations 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Public  sector  collective  bargaining 
was  the  theme  of  a  series  of  meetings  I 
had  in  1977  with  Sam  Zagoria  and 
Roger  Dahl  of  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors*  ''Labor-Management  Rela- 
tions Service"  (lmrs),  and  Paul  Sal- 
mon, Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators (a.a.s.a). 

We  recognized  that  the  employer- 
employe  negotiations  process  is  a  cru- 
cial area  in  school  district  governance 
and  administration.  We  saw  that  the 
process  would  be  subjected  to  enor- 
mous strain  well  into  the  1980s  be- 
cause of  continuing  inflation,  efforts 
to  control  prices  and  wages,  energy 
shortages,  declining  enrollments,  and 
school  district  spending  and  taxing 
caps.  We  agreed  upon  two  primary 
concerns: 

1.  The  increasing  proclivity  of  the 
courts  and  public  employment  rela- 
//o/7s  boards  both  (a)  to  disregard 
governmental  organizational  lines  at 


the  local  community  level  and  view 
public  school  employes  in  the  same 
light  as  city  and  county  employes  in 
determining  rights  under  collective 
bargaining  agreements;  and,  (b)  to 
borrow  concepts  of  labor  law  whole- 
cloth  from  the  general  bodies  of  law 
developed  in  other  states  and  under 
the  federal  government*s  National 
Labor  Relations  Act  in  deciding  col- 
lective bargaining  litigation. 

2.  .The  lack  of  any  information 
clearinghouse  on  school  district  em- 
ployer-employe negotiations  at  the 
national  level. 

In  order  to  address  these  concerns 
and,  thus,  help  school  board  members 
and  their  administrators  work  ef- 
fectively in  the  employer-employe 
negotiations  process,  nsba  and 
A  AS  A.,  with  the  assistance  of  lmrs., 
established  the  National  School  Labor 
Relations  Service,  a  new  nationwide 
service  offered  jointly  by  nsda  and 
A  AS  A  Start-up  funds  were  provided 
by  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 

The  service  includes  a  monthly 
newsletter  on  current  national  devel- 
opments   in   school  \aboi   leVaWotvs, 


your  schools;  (2)  How  to  understand, 
use,  and  change  a  school  district 
budget;  (3)  How  to  evaluate  your  ad- 
ministrative staff;  (4)  How  to  build 
and  maintain  a  successful  school  pub- 
lic relations  program,  and  (5)  How 
reading  is  taught  in  schools,  how  it 
should  be  taught,  and  all  the  things  a 
board  member  needs  to  know  about 
it. 

Also  in  the  area  of  school  board  de- 
velopment, NSBA  stands  ready  to  work 
with  your  state  school  boards  associa- 
tion in  such  efforts.  State  associations 
and  local  boards  are  welcome  to  use 
two  special  training  films  for  boards, 
available  from  nsba:  "On  Board*'  and 

"Board  Action.*'  nsba's  research 
reports  for  board  members  also  can 
be  useful.  Your  state  school  boards  as- 
sociation can  help  you  obtain  any  of 
these  materials,  as  well  as  informa- 
tion on  the  JOURNAL  conference.  These 
are  important  tools  made  available  by 
your  NSBA  to  help  us  fulfill  our  deter- 
mination to  ensure  high  quality  edu- 
cation for  the  children  in  the  public 
schools. 


periodic  monographs  on  significant 
management  issues  and  trends,  a  na- 
tional school  employer-employe  rela- 
tions inquiry  service,  and  assistance 
in  planning  and  conducting  training 
programs  for  nsba.  a.a.s.a..  and  state 
associations  of  school  boards  and  ad- 
ministrators. Soon,  each  school  board 
president,  superintendent,  and  state 
association  president  and  executive 
director  will  receive  a  complimentary 
copy  of  the  first  issue  of  the  n.s.l.r.s. 
newsletter,  nsba  and  a.as.a.  suggest 
that  you  plan  to  make  it  a  key  part  of 
your  information  resource  on  school 
employer-employe  negotiations. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  n.s.l.r.s.  will 
be  responsive  to  the  practical  needs  of 
school  board  members,  an  advisory 
council  of  school  board  members, 
superintendents,  and  collective  bar- 
gaining experts  from  state  school 
boards  associations  and  local  districts 
has  been  formed,  nsba  and  a.a.s.a.  be- 
lieve that  the  National  School  Labor 
Relations  Service  will  enhance  local 
control  of,  and  accountability  for,  the 
public  schools  as  we  move  into  the 
cV\^w^\u^  world  of  the  1 980s.  D 
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^n^  money.  Save  gas. 
Give  all  of  your  students 
their  own  sets  of  wheels. 


A  group  of  high  schools  in  Washington,  D.C. 
cut  the  cost  of  driver  education  from  $138  per 
student  to  $69  per  student.  A  high  school 
in  Wisconsin  cut  costs  from  $92.27  to  $55.38, 
Another  school  in  Indiana,  from  $140  to  $87. 

How? 

By  switching  to  the  Drivotrainer  system 
pioneered  by  -Etna  Life  &  Casualty. 

Unlike  in-car  training  which  requires  one 
teacher  per  student,  the  Drivotrainer  system 
requires  one  teacher  for  as  many  as  20  students. 

Yet  the  hours  behind  the  wheel  of  the 
Drivotrainer  can  be  an  invaluable  part  of  the 
student  driver's  education. 

Because  j^tna's  IPDE  {Identify,  Predict, 
Decide  and  Execute)  strategy  gives  students  the 
chance  to  respond  to  films  that  simulate  actual 
driving  conditions  —  many  of  which  acen't 
likely  to  turn  up  in  routine  in-car  training. 
Skidding  on  an  ^^  icy  rojcl.  swerving  (o 


avoid  a  pedestrian,  stopping  short  of  a  car 
running  a  red  light— where  else  could  students 
have  a  second,  third,  fourth  chance  to  practice 
dealing  with  such  emergencies? 

Most  states  realize  this.  That's  why,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Drivotrainer  system,  they 
require  only  3  hours  of  in-car  driving  (instead 
of  6)  for  a  driver's  license.  That  saves  you 
300  hours  per  100  students.  Plus  you  need 
fewer  cars  and  save  on  gas,  maintenance  and 
insurance. 

So  if  you  want  to  start  saving  now  with  a 
new  course  in  driver  education,  write  to: 
Driver  Education  Services,  Dept.  W-0,  -Etna 
Technical  Services,  Inc.,  151  Farmington 
Avenue,  Hartford,  CT  06156. 


yElna  Dnvolrainer  and        ■ 
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Washington  report 


A  LESSON  IN  LOYALTY.  Patricia  Harris— considered 
tough-minded  by  some  and  abrasive  by  others — now  is 
settling  in  as  new  Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(H.E.W.).  Harris  is  expected  to  make  further  personnel 
changes  at  h.e.w.  As  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (hud),  she  stressed  affirmative  action.  Of  her 
HUD  appointees,  half  are  women,  21  percent  are  black,  and  7 
percent  are  Hispanic.  Former  h.e.w.  Secretary  Joseph  Cali- 
fano  Jr.  is  gone,  but  not  quite  forgotten.  A  blunt  lesson  lin- 
gers from  his  two-and-a-half-year  tenure  at  the  top  of  the  big- 
gest domestic  department  of  the  U.S.  government:  Don't  fight 
the  White  House  when  it's  paying  off  old  campaign  debts  in 
preparation  for  a  new  election  campaign.  Calif ano  apparently 
committed  precisely  that  indiscretion  with  his  halfhearted 
support  for— and  tacit  opposition  to — the  separate  education 
department.  His  less  than  ardent  lobbying  for  the  new  depart- 
ment was  the  most  frequently  cited  explanation  for  his  firing, 
but  other  factors  also  contributed  to  his  departure.  Hot  water 
reportedly  swirled  around  his  choice  of  a  replacement  for 
former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Ernest  L.  Boyer. 
Califano  at  first  tapped  Marshall  (Mike)  Smith,  an  ex-Har- 
vard University  and  National  Institute  of  Education  policy 
planner.  Califano  also  appointed  a  close  aide,  James  Pick- 
man,  to  serve  as  Smith's  deputy. 

At  the  same  time  these  appointments  were  announced, 
Califano  took  off  for  China.  As  he  was  winging  his  way  over 
the  Pacific,  flak  was  flying  in  Federal  City.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  were  up  in  arms  because  Smith,  rather  than 
John  Ellis  (a  former  school  superintendent  who  was  in  line  to 
become  acting  commissioner)  was  passed  over.  Blacks  were 
furious  because  Califano  passed  over  Thomas  K.  Minter,  a 
black  deputy  commissioner,  and  ignored  Mary  Berry,  the 
assistant  secretary  for  education  and  the  highest  ranking  black 
in  the  federal  education  bureaucracy.  The  problem  with 
Smith,  Black  Caucus  members  said,  was  that  he  had  worked 
with  Christopher  Jenks  on  a  controversial  study.  Inequality^ 
which  some  observers  claim  has  racist  overtones.  The  White 
House  finally  stepped  in.  Word  came  down  to  kill  the  Smith 
appointment  and  to  appoint  Mary  Berry— for  one  month— as 
acting  education  commissioner.  All  of  this,  on  top  of  doubts 
about  Califano's  commitment  to  a  separate  education  depart- 
ment, paved  the  way  for  his  demise.  Califano  now  has  re- 
turned to  his  lucrative  Washington  law  practice,  reportedly 
awaiting  a  call  to  hit  the  hustings  for  Senator  Edward 
Kennedy,  should  the  Massachusetts  Democrat  decide  to  seek 
his  party's  presidential  nomination.  Secretary  Harris  is  ex- 
pected to  fight  vigorously  in  private  for  her  favorite  programs 
before  White  House  decisions  are  made,  but  to  support  the 
Carter  line  in  public — regardless  of  whether  her  point  of  view 
prevails. 

CREATION  OF  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  IS 
NEARER.  Advocates  of  a  separate  department  of  education 
edged  closer  to  victory  during  the  summer,  but  a  conclusive 
win  remained  out  of  reach.  In  a  touch-and-go  battle  before 
the  full  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  supporters  of  the 
Cabinet-level  department  managed  to  squeeze  their  legislation 
ihrough  by  a  razor-thin  margin  of  210  to  206.  At  one  point  in 
/^e  House  debate,  some  conservative  congressmen  suggested 


referring  to  the  proposed  agency  as  the  Department  of  Public 
Education  or— dope.  Each  chamber  of  Congress  now  has 
passed  an  education  department  bill  (a  measure  similar  to  the 
House  bill  sailed  through  the  Senate  earlier  this  year). 
Opponents  were  making  no  concession  statements,  however. 
Forces  against  creation  of  the  department  were  girding  for  the 
cheek-to-jowl  infighting  expected  to  take  place  in  the 
House/Senate  conference  committee,  which  must  iron  out 
differences  between  the  bills  passed  in  both  chambers.  At 
press  time,  the  department's  proponents  clearly  were  winning, 
but  the  ultimate  outcome  was  still  too  close  to  call. 

POWER  SHIFT  IN  TITLE  I  CONTROL?  State  capitals, 
rather  than  Washington,  would  be  the  centers  of  power  and 
authority  for  the  Title  I  program  if  proposed  regulations  are 
adopted.  The  proposed  rules,  issued  by  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  would  transfer  to  state  education  departments 
those  powers  of  evaluation,  audit,  and  enforcement  for  Title  I 
that  previously  were  held  by  federal  education  authorities. 
State  education  departments  would  be  required  to  ensure  that 
local  Title  I  programs  are  visited  at  least  every  three  years, 
conform  to  all  existing^  rules  and  regulations,  and  are  audited 
every  three  years.  Compliance  reviews  would  be  conducted  to 
determine  whether  programs  conform  to  the  descriptions  in 
their  funding  applications,  that  eligible  children  are  being 
served,  and  that  services  are  provided  to  nonpublic  school 
children  in  accordance  with  the  law.  States  also  would  be 
allowed  to  conduct  noncompliance  hearings,  draw  up  binding 
agreements  to  correct  deficiencies  and  violations  of  law,  and 
even  cut  off  funding. 

HISS  OF  A  BACKLASH.  An  h.e.w.  survey  of  six  states 
found  an  "overwhelming  positive  reaction  to  and  support  for 
special  education  programs,"  but  also  turned  up  some  nega- 
tive reactions  from  some  teachers  and  parents.  Some  teachers 
were  resentful  that  regular  classroom  instructors  sometimes 
were  laid  off  while  special  education  specialists  were  hired. 
Some  parents  were  annoyed  at  the  smaller  classes  and  higher 
expenditures  devoted  to  special  education  students.  The 
parents  argued  that  these  detract  from  the  resources  available 
to  students  in  regular  classes.  Both  teachers  and  parents  ex- 
pressed reservations  about  the  effectiveness  of  special  educa- 
tion programs,  noting  the  difficulty  in  making  program 
assessments.  Special  education  instructors  and  school  board 
members  said  they  fear  that  current  programs  will  suffer  for 
lack  of  state  and  local  funding  once  federal  special  education 
funds  are  eliminated. 

"IT'S  A  DOG  .  .  .  WILL  NEED  MAJOR  SURGERY."  That 
quote,  from  former  Commissioner  of  Education  Ernest 
Boyer,  was  read  at  a  congressional  hearing  that  raked  over 
contracting  and  consulting  practices  of  the  federal  education 
office.  The  embarrassing  quote  from  the  internal  memoran- 
dum referred  to  a  $93,000  contract  awarded  just  one  day  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  a  "sole  source'*  basis  to  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators.  Its  purpose 
was  to  have  the  association  set  up  meetings  between  the  U.S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  his  staff,  and  representatives  of 
nine  education  associations.  What  irked  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson  (D-Wash.),  the  all-important  appropriations  com- 
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mitlec  head,  was  that  seven  of  the  organizations  are  based  in 
Washington,  but  meetings  were  held  at  various  points  across 
the  nation.  It's  a  "slush  fund,"  said  Senator  Richard 
Schweiker  (R-Pa.).  Outgoing  Commissioner  Boyer  defended 
the  comraa,  but  acknowledged  that  in  the  future  meetings 
could  be  held  in  Washington  and  that  an  outside  contractor 
was  not  needed. 

NEW  RESEARCH  INDICATES  HANDICAPPED 
CHILDREN  THRIVE  IN  HEAD  START  PROGRAMS. 
Commissioned  by  h.e.w.,  a  study  by  Applied  Management 
Sciences  compared  handicapped  children  in  55  Head  Start 
programs  across  the  nation  with  children  in  49  non-Head 
Start  programs.  Even  though  the  non-Head  Start  programs 
had  more  and  better- trained  teachers  and  more  money,  handi- 
capped children  "mainstreamed"  into  Head  Start  classes  did 
better.  Mainstreaming  was  the  reason,  the  study  concluded, 
that  Head  Start  children  acted  more  tike  n  on  handicapped  chil- 
dren than  did  those  in  segregated  programs.  Parental  support 
of  mainstreaming  the  handicapped  children  also  was  con- 
sidered a  major  plus. 

COURT  UPHOLDS  BUSING— BUT  WAIT.  The  Supreme 
Court  decisions  in  the  Dayton  and  Columbus  desegregation 
cases  have  done  their  part  to  spur  the  drive  in  Congress  for  an 
antibusing  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  effort 
failed  in  this  session  of  Congress,  but  amendment  advocates 
vow  to  try  again  and  again.  The  Ohio  decisions  showed  that 
the  high  court  is  not  witling  to  roll  back  any  existing  desegre- 
gation orders  and  that  it  is  not  interested  in  breaking  new  legal 
ground.  Other  high  court  rulings  in  school  busing  cases:  One 
required  further  desegregation  of  Minneapolis  schools; 
another  thwarted  an  effort  to  exempt  first  grade  students 


from  a  busing  plan  in  Louisville  and  its  adjacent  Jefferson 
County;  and  a  third  left  intact  a  lower  court  ruling  requiring 
further  desegregation  involving  Mexican-American  students 
in  Austin,  Tex. 

WHAT  MAKES  ADMINISTRATORS  TICK?  Using  time- 
and-motion  techniques  often  applied  to  the  study  of  managers 
in  private  industry,  two  professors  have  taken  a  close  look  at 
how  six  school  superintendents  spend  their  time.  Preliminary 
results  of  the  study  by  Lars  Larson  and  Robert  Bussom  of 
Southern  Illinois  University  indicate  that  although  a  superin- 
tendent's day  is  long  and  busy,  an  efficient  school  executive 
can  find  time  for  activities  other  than  work.  The  researchers 
also  found  that  the  most  valued  aide  for  a  busy  superinten- 
dent is  a  good  financial  officer.  Superintendents  in  larger 
school  districts  generally  know  more  about  what  is  happening 
in  their  schools  and  have  a  better  relationship  with  their 
school  boards  than  do  those  in  smaller  school  districts, 
according  to  Larson  and  Bussom. 

WHITE  HOUSE  WILL  LOOK  AT  FEDERAL  YOUTH 
POLICY  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT.  The  announcement  was 
made  by  Vice-President  Walter  F.  Mondale  who  asked  a  spe- 
cial task  force,  headed  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Ernest 
Green,  to  come  up  with  legislative  proposals  that  would  im- 
prove ties  between  government  programs,  schools,  businesses, 
and  job  training  efforts.  Within  Administration  circles,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  school  of  thought  that  says  "go  slow"  on 
youth  employment  programs  because  with  the  declining  birth- 
rate, teenage  joblessness  will  drop  automatically.  The  Mon- 
dale task  force  is  scheduled  to  come  up  with  a  report  some- 
time in  October.  O 
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•  Annua!  meeting  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation on  Legal  Problems  of  Education.  Dis- 
cussions of  collective  bargaining,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  (Weber  case).  First 
Amendment  rights  (Helthy  case),  and  recent 
desegregation  cases.  Address  by  Jack  Green- 
berg,  N.A.A.c.p.  chief  counsel.  For  informa- 
tion, write:  Tom  Jones,  nolpe,  5401  South- 
west 7th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  66606,  In  Las 
Vegas,  Nov.  15-17. 

•  The  1979  National  Educational  Confer- 
ence of  The  American  School  Board 
JOURNAL.  Action-oriented  sessions  on  setting 
up  a  true  * 'basics'*  curriculum,  evaluating 
staff,  understanding  a  school  district  budget, 
and  maintaining  a  school  public  relations 
program.  For  information,  write:  journal 
Conference  Registration,  The  American 
School  Board  journal,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007; 
202/337-7666. 

•  State/provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  get  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Georgia,  in  Atlanta,  Oct.  2- 
4;  Indiana,  in  Indianapolis,  Oct.  3-5;  Virgin- 
ia, in  Virginia  Beach,  Oct.  4-6;  Texas,  in  San 
Antonio,  Oct.  6-8;  South  Carolina,  in  Myrtle 
Beach,  Oct.  11-13;  Pennsylvania,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Oct.  17-19;  New  Jersey,  in  Atlantic 
City,  Oct.  24-26;  Massachusetts,  in  Hyannis, 
Oct.  24-27;  New  York,  in  Rochester,  Oct.  27- 
30. 
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(National  Alliance  of  Black  School  Edu- 
cators) Detroit,  Michigan.  November  IS- 
IS. 1979. 
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Call  Directory  information 

(417)  883-7085 

Call  Directory  information 

(603)  889-5238 
(609)796-5900 
(201)845-9303 
(201)  5394077 
(716)836^11 
(607)  277-4888 
(516)  742-2262 
(704)  536-8600 
(216)461-1200 
(216)  777-1433 
(614)  889-2215 

Call  Directory  Information 
(503)620^170 
(717)763-1116 

Call  Directory  Information 
(512)452-5701 

(214)  363-2223 
(713)  977-0909 
(713)488-8153 


t^OO)  838-9363 
(206)  581-0388 
(608)  273-2020 
(414)  466-8890 

22  35  083 

07  221  9777 

03  62  55  81 

Call  Directory  Informetion 

29-3753 

(02)  51 1-34-45 

(416)  632-5722 

Call  Directory  Informetion 

(416)  486-6700 

(204)  772-9619 
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Teacher  union  bosses 


Teachers  will  be  using 

bargaining,  bucks,  and  ballots 

to  get  what  they  want  from  you  this  year 


ANGRY  teachers  will  be  confront- 
ing you  this  year  with  issues 
the  teachers  claim  are  essential  to  their 
professional  and  physical  survival. 
And,  if  you  believe  the  rhetoric  thrown 
around  at  the  two  teacher  union  conven- 
tions this  past  summer — the  National 
Education  Association  (n.e.a.)  met  in 
Detroit  while  the  American  Federation 
of  Teachers  (a.f.t.)  gathered  in  San 
Francisco — organized  teachers  are  de- 
veloping the  political  clout  to  get  what 
they  want.  Here  are  the  issues: 

•  Violence  against  teachers.  This 
topic  was  an  ever-present  theme  at  the 
N.E.A.  convention,  where  the  halls  were 
filled  with  teachers  eager  to  tell  their 
stories — and  to  demand  action  from 
school  boards.  Like  a  convention  of  war 
veterans,  teachers  applauded  loudly  as 
the  stories  grew  ever  more  grisly.  "I'm 
warning  new  teachers  to  bring  a  change 
of  underwear  to  work  with  them,'*  one 
teacher  told  the  delegates.  **From  first- 
hand experience  I  know  that  even  the 
most  courageous  teacher  can  lose  con- 
trol of  his  or  her  bowels  after  being  shot 
at  by  an  angry  student." 

At  a  press  conference  on  the  topic, 
N.E.A. 's  new  president  Willard  McGuire 
announced  that  thousands  of  teachers 
leave  their  jobs  each  year  because  of 
violence  and  vandalism,  involuntary 
transfers,  demanding  parents,  and  over- 
sized classes.  McGuire,  who  can  mix  a 
metaphor  with  the  best,  warned  that 


"teacher  burnout"  now  "threatens  to 
reach  hurricane  force  if  it  isn't  checked 
soon."  McGuire  also  said  that  teachers, 
administrators  (who,  teachers  said,  of- 
ten are  afraid  to  report  attacks  on  teach- 
ers), the  school  board,  and  members  of 
the  community  will  be  asked  to  work  to- 
gether to  develop  ways  to  expose  the 
real  situation  in  schools.  One  teacher 
claimed  that  "the  school  board  doesn't 
know  how  bad  the  situation  is  because 
administrators  won't  report  it — those 
who  do  quickly  get  a  bad  reputation.  So 
administrators  can  do  little  more  than 
listen  to  an  abused  teacher's  story  and 
then  order  him  or  her  back  into  the 
classroom  to  resume  teaching." 

A.F.T.  teachers  also  are  concerned 
about  violence  against  teachers  and 
urged  similar  communitywide  coopera- 
tive actions,  a.f.t.  members  went  a  step 
further,  however,  in  calling  for  the  use 
of  union  muscle  in  "the  collective  bar- 
gaining process  to  secure  teachers' 
safety  and  better  student  discipline."  In 
short,  although  both  unions  have  teach- 
er safety  as  a  top  concern,  the  n.e.a. 
wants  a  communitywide  approach  to 
solve  the  problem  while  the  a.f.t.  would 
like  to  use  power  at  the  state  and  local 
level  to  secure  contract  provisions  and 
laws  to  protect  teachers. 

•  Standardized  tests.  If  you  think 
students  complain  about  tests,  consider 
the  gripes  coming  from  the  n.e.a., 
which  blames  tests,  in  part,  for  maladies 


such  as  teacher  stress,  parental  unhappi- 
ness,  community  turmoil,  and  student 
discipline  problems,  n.e.a.  recently 
launched  a  full-scale  attack  on  the  test- 
ing industry  and  filed  a  freedom-of-in- 
formation  petition  with  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  seeking  data  from  a 
study  that  found  test  scores  could  be  in- 
fluenced by  coaching  students.  At  the 
convention,  union  delegates  passed  a 
policy  statement  calling  for  "a  mora- 
torium on  the  use  of  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (s.A.T.)  scores  until  adequate 
coaching  is  available  for  all  students." 
N.E.A.  further  called  for  a  federal  in- 
vestigation of  the  testing  industry  and 
passage  of  something  they  call  truth-in- 
testing  legislation.  This  might  mean 
that,  at  a  time  when  school  boards  are 
searching  for  objective  ways  to  measure 
student  performance,  teachers  will  be 
agitating  for  a  decreased  reliance  on 
standardized  exams  in  local  school  sys- 
tems, or  for  school  boards  to  adopt 
coaching  programs. 

The  A.F.T.,  on  the  other  hand,  says 
that  some  "tests,  properly  adminis- 
tered, can  be  useful  measurements  of 
learning."  a.f.t. 's  caveat:  Teachers 
should  be  involved  in  the  creation  and 
implementation  of  minimal  competency 
test  standards,  and  "teacher  evaluation 
should  not  be  based  on  student  achieve- 
ment or  test  results  alone."  In  other 
words,  A.F.T.  teachers  want  an  active 
part  in  the  school  system's  decisions  re- 
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The  1979  convention  of  the 
National  Education  Association 
drew  more  than  7,000  teachers  to 
Detroit  ftop).  Vice-President 
Waller  Mondale  (above)  praised 
N.E.A.'s  efforts  to  get 
legislation  for  a  separate 
department  of  education  (a 
Carter  Administration  priority/ 
passed  in  Congress.  Mondale  also 
addressed  members  of  the 
A  merican  Federation  of  Teachers 
—led  by  Big  Al  Shanker  (left)— 
who  met  in  San  Francisco. 


garding  lesling. 

•  Political  action.  Both  unions  revel  in 
posing  like  Charles  Alias  on  a  political 
Muscle  Beach,  but  the  two  unions  use 
their  pumped- up  pectorals  to  impress 
slightly'  different  audiences,  n.e.a.'s 
political  clout  is  directed  at  all  levels: 
N.E.A.  members  will  be  aaively  support- 
ing school  board  candidates,  sympa- 
thetic state  office  seekers,  and  federal 
candidates  who  back  n.e.a.'s  programs. 
"We  do  not  need  school  boards  made 
up  of  politicians  and  representatives  of 
business  interests  whose  self- perceived 
mission  is  to  deny  teachers  a  voice  and  a 
role  in  improving  education,"  outgoing 
N.E.A.  President  John  Ryor  said,  while 
urging  teachers  to  become  involved  in 
electing  school  board  candidates.  But 
muchof  the  thrust  of  the  N.E.A.  conven- 
tion centered  on  the  need  to  elect  federal 
officials  who  would  support  n.e.a.'s  na- 
tional goals,  primarily  increased  spend- 
ing for  education  and  the  implementa- 
tion of  a  separate  U.S.  education  de- 
partment. To  help  fmance  this  national 
political  thrust,  n.e.a.  delegates  voted 
to  double  members'  voluntary  one-dol- 
lar contribution  to  the  n.e.a.  Political 
Action  Committee. 

N.E.A.  has  been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  move  to  create  a  department  of  edu- 
cation, but  A.F.T.  has  just  as  strongly 
opposed  such  a  move,  focusing  instead 
on  political  activity  at  the  state  level, 
where  political  power  can  help  promote 
statewide  collective  bargaining  laws. 
Said  A.F.T.  President  Albert  Shanker: 
"I  can't  understand  why  all  this  [n.e./lJ 
effort  for  a  separate  education  depart- 
ment wasn't  used  earlier  to  have  those 
teachers  lobby  for  /Estate/  labor  law  re- 
form." A.F.T.  is  free  to  focus  its  major 
political  efforts  on  school  board  and 
statewide  offices,  because  many  of  its 
national  goals  already  are  advanced  by 
the  well-financed  lobbyists  of  the  a.f.l.- 
c.i.o. 

•  Tuition  lax  credits.  If  the  two 
unions  are  separated  over  the  issue  of  a 
department  of  education,  they  are 
united  in  their  common  condemnation 
of  tuition  lax  credits  for  parents  sending 
children  to  private  schools  and  in  their 
hatred  for  voucher  plans.  "Should 
vouchers  become  the  accepted  method 
of  financing  public  education  in  Ameri- 
ca ..  .,  there  will  be  no  public  education 
in  America,"  says  Shanker.  n.e.a.'s 
Ryor  lumped  supporters  of  tuition  tax 
credits  in  with  those  who  would  "sell 
out"  education,  and  he  warned  dele- 
gates thai  "these  people  will  not  go 
vN^'j .  "^tt")  -Jiill  continue  to  obstruct 


and  stall,  hoping  we  will  tire  or  our  sup- 
porters will  give  in  to  pressure  and  sell 
out.'*  N.E.A.  Executive  Director  Terry 
Herndon  told  delegates  that  the  "tuition 
tax  credits  /issue/  ...  is  another  prong 
of  the  school  financing  issue  of  the 
political  right."  Shanker  vowed  to  make 
opposition  to  such  measures  "the  fight 
of  the  century." 

Herndon  went  on  to  say  that  the  new 
right  was  using  vouchers  and  tax  credits 
as  weapons  in  their  new  battle  against 
public  schools.  Herndon  said  that  the 
N.E.A.  has  so  changed  the  status  quo 
that  the  right  wing — through  tax  cuts 
and  measures  to  destroy  public 
schools — is  seeking  to  win  back  what 
teachers  have  won.  Budget-cutting 
board  members  might  find  themselves 
labeled  by  teachers  as  part  of  this  so- 
called  "right-wing  menace." 

•  Teacher  union  foes.  Anxiety 
seemed  rampant  throughout  the  ranks 
of  unionized  teachers.  On  a  day-to-day 
level,  N.E.A.  teachers  claim  they  are 
worried  about  interference  from  school 
administrators.  They  say  most  school 
board  members  are  well-meaning  but  in- 
effectual leaders,  but  administrators  of- 
ten were  described  by  individual  dele- 
gates as  spineless  meddlers  in  the  teach- 
er's profession  and  insensitive  to  the 
needs  of  classroom  teachers.  Others 
portrayed  administrators  as  turncoats 
who  sold  out  their  concern  for  educa- 
tion in  exchange  for  higher  salaries. 

But  as  an  organization,  n.e.a.  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  rallying  the  troops  to 
fight  not  administrators  but  "attacks  by 
ultraconservative,  right-wing  ex- 
tremists." Declared  n.e.a.'s  Herndon: 
The  attack  of  the  right  wing  "is  of  no 
consequence  unless  those  in  public  of- 
fice (read  school  board  members)  and 
those  presenting  themselves  to  be  public 
leaders  (read  school  superintendents) 
abandon  responsibility  and  leave  a 
leadership  vacuum  to  be  filled  by  voices 
from  the  right."  The  union  will  counter 
this  threat  by  exposing  this  movement, 
"including  its  efforts  at  subverting 
teacher  organizing  and  collective  bar- 
gaining," Herndon  promised. 

For  the  a.f.t.,  the  enemy  leading  the 
"attack  on  public  employes"  comes 
from  two  areas.  "In  the  first  instance, 
the  financial  crunch  of  state  and  local 
governments  is  translating  into  a  loss  of 
revenues  for  public  employes.  In  the 
second,  a  well-organized,  well-financed 
campaign  against  public  employe  collec- 
tive bargaining  rights  is  being  launched 
by  antiunion  forces."  The  a.f.t.  does 
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N.E.A.  ousts  Ryor, 
elects  Willard  McGuire 


Perhaps  the  most  important  event 
that  took  place  at  the  n.e.a.  conven- 
tion this  year  in  Detroit  was  the 
change  of  leadership  from  John 
Ryor,  N.E.A.  president  since  1975,  to 
Willard  McGuire,  who  assumed  the 
S60,000-a-year  post  on  September  1 . 
Ryor*s  unsuccessful  battle  to  remain 
as  president  of  the  1.8  million-mem- 
ber union  shows  in  sharp  relief  the 
divisions  that  now  exist  within  the 
N.E.A.  membership. 

When  Ryor  first  was  elected  presi- 
dent in  1975,  the  office  was  largely 
ceremonial  and  the  term  of  office 
lasted  for  only  one  year.  In  his  first 
year,  Ryor  quickly  and  successfully 
appealed  to  the  delegates  to  change 
the  constitution  to  allow  the  presi- 
dent to  serve  two  consecutive  two- 
year  terms.  Last  year,  at  n.e.a.'s 
convention  in  Houston,  Ryor  again 
tried  to  have  the  constitution 
amended  to  allow  for  an  extension  of 
those  two-year  terms.  The  delegates 
said  No.  This  year,  Ryor*s  last  in  of- 
fice, he  went  to  the  well  again. 

In  Detroit  he  told  the  delegates: 
"We  took  a  major  step  forward 
when  we  extended  our  officers'  terms 
to  two  years  and  allowed  officers  to 
seek  reelection.  We  need  to  complete 
that  move,  to  extend  the  possible 
term  of  service  to  our  association  to 
a  length  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee—six years  ...  I  believe  that 
balance  is  hindered  by  the  shortness 
of  service  of  the  elected  leadership." 

The  membership  did  not  agree. 
The  problem,  it  seemed,  was  the 
long-standing  split  between  those 
N.E.A.  members  who  think  of  their 
organization  as  a  professional  asso- 
ciation and  those  who  see  n.e.a.  as  a 
union. 

Debate  on  the  issue  was  long  and 
hot.  Ryor's  detractors  claimed  that 
he  was  trying  to  "form  a  dynasty" 
and  that  the  "teaching  profession 
was  much  too  important  to  turn  over 
to  one  man."  Yet  even  his  detractors 
began  their  speeches  by  addressing 


Ryor  as  "President  John"  and  by 
listing  his  accomplishments.  From 
the  tone  of  the  speakers,  it  was  clear 
that  Ryor  is  liked  and  respected. 
"President  John,"  one  began,  "you 
have  been  a  fine  president  and  have 
given  N.E.A.  an  identity  throughout 
the  nation.  But  the  teaching  profes- 
sion is  larger  than  one  man."  Helen 
Bain,  a  past  president  of  n.e.a., 
echoed  the  sentiment:  "This  organi- 
zation is  more  important  than  one  or 
two  individuals,"  she  said. 

But  other  teachers — many  of 
whom  are  from  industrial  urban 
areas  and  are  familiar  with  the  ways 
of  big  labor — supported  the  creation 
of  a  strong  leadership  role  for  Ryor 
and  the  presidency  of  n.e.a.  (As 
Ryor  said  in  his  own  behalf:  "To  do 
any  job,  an  organization  needs  more 
than  the  means;  it  also  needs  the 
leaders.")  A  Minnesota  delegate 
told  the  convention:  "We've  been 
struggling  for  years  to  change  the  as- 
sociation into  a  strong  political  or- 
ganization." The  constitutional 
change  to  give  Ryor  an  additional 
term  is  "frankly  a  political  move, 
but  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term." 
Supporters  pointed  out  that  although 
many  Americans  could  identify  Al 
Shanker,  few  had  ever  heard  of  the 
n.e.a.  president.  Ryor  supporters 
claimed  the  organization  needed  a 
Shanker-type  leader,  but  those  op- 
posing the  amendment  pointed  out 
that  this  might  open  the  way  for  a 
George  Meany-type  "leader  for 
life." 

Ryor  needed  a  majority  vote  to 
change  the  order  of  business  to  allow 
consideration  of  his  proposed 
amendment.  He  got  it— barely:  52 
percent  said  Yes.  But  the  second 
vote — changing  the  constitution — re- 
quired a  two-thirds  vote,  and  in  a 
secret  ballot  the  delegates  gave  Ryor 
only  58  percent. 

The  new  n.e.a.  president,  Willard 
McGuire,  is  a  teacher  from  Minneso- 
ta who,  for  five  years,  has  been 
n.e.a.'s  vice-president. 


September  1979 


A.F.T.  told 

union  leaders 

to  sell 

something  called 

"labor  studies" 

to  boards 
under  the  guise 

of  career 
ed.  programs. 


(Continued  from  previous  page.) 
not  label  these  sinister  forces  as  boogey- 
men  from  the  "far  right,"  but  it  does 
claim  that  antidotes  to  such  antiunion 
evil  lie  with  the  public  and  with  teachers 
who  understand  the  "benefits  brought 
to  public  schools  by  teacher  unionism," 
according  to  an  a.f.t.  convention  publi- 
cation. 

Public  education  clearly  is  a  target  of 
some  who  would  like  to  see  funding  re- 
duced, but  several  veteran  reporters 
who  covered  the  conventions  offered  a 
more  cynical  interpretation:  "It's  an  old 
trick  to  gain  membership  support  for  a 
union,"  said  one  newspaperman.  "The 
union  identifies  a  vague  but  menacing- 
sounding  enemy,  scares  hell  out  of  its 
membership  with  tales  of  evil  to  come, 
and  then  promises  that  if  they  all  are 
good  union  members,  their  leaders  will 
protect  them." 

•  Energy,  Teachers  might  be  among 
your  staunchest  supporters  in  school 
system  efforts  to  reduce  energy  con- 
sumption. Both  N.E.A.  and  a.f.t.  offi- 
cials raised  the  temperatures  of  the 
meeting  halls  in  the  two  cities  by  repeat- 
edly calling  for  new  and  innovative  na- 
tional energy  programs.  In  responding 
to  Vice-President  Mondale's  call  for 
energy  conservation,  the  n.e.a.  dele- 
gates adopted  a  resolution  urging  "the 
enactment  of  antitrust  laws  against  oil 
companies"  and  the  adoption  of  a  na- 
tional energy  policy  that  ensures  the  un- 
interrupted operation  of  public  schools. 
At  the  A.F.T.  meeting,  Shanker  in- 
formed the  delegates  that  there  was,  in- 
deed, an  energy  crisis,  and  that  Ameri- 
cans were  going  to  be  forced  to  "start 
living  on  less  and  less,"  adding  that  he 
wanted  to  make  sure  teachers  and 
schools  didn't  get  dumped  into  that 
"less"  category. 

•  Teacher  strikes.  Neither  union  pre- 
dicted an  increase  in  the  number  of 
teacher  strikes  in  the  coming  school 
year,  but  there  was  one  prediction  that 
those  school  boards  that  do  face  strikes 
might  fmd  them  long  and  bitter,  n.e.a. 
General  Counsel  Robert  Chain 
explained:  "Most  strikes  occur  after  a 
collective  bargaining  law  has  been 
passed  in  a  state,  and  neither  the  union 
nor  the  school  board  is  used  to  the  nego- 
tiations process.  Because  there  have 
been  few  bargaining  laws  enacted  re- 
cently, most  boards  and  unions  have 
been  through  the  process  before. 

"But,"  he  warned,  "in  those  districts 
that  have  been  negotiating  for  several 
years,  the  issues  that  separate  the 
parties— and  that  lead  to  strikes— likely 
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will  be  substantial  issues.  When  a  strike 
does  take  place,  neither  side  will  be  like- 
ly to  buckle  under  to  pressure." 

Last  year,  a.f.t.  reported  33  strikes 
involving  its  affiliates;  n.e.a.  acknowl- 
edged 143  strikes.  Both  unions  also 
report  that  they  plan  to  increase  mem- 
bership by  starting  union  drives  in  the 
South,  the  Southwest,  and  the  West. 

•  Budgets.  Both  the  a.f.t.  and  n.e.a. 
boasted  of  increased  funds  to  help  carry 
on  tenure  battles,  strikes,  legal  suits, 
and  other  activities  in  local  school  sys- 
tems. In  Detroit,  the  n.e.a.  adopted  a 
record  budget  of  S67  million  and  pre- 
dicted that  it  will  raise  S500,000  to  be 
spent  by  its  Political  Action  Committee 
in  the  campaigns  of  friendly  politicians. 

A.F.T.  delegates  adopted  a  budget  of 
SI 5.28  million — with  an  anticipated 
deficit  of  SI.  19  million.  From  this  total 
A.F.T.  might  spend  as  much  as  S400,000 
for  legal  fees  to  help  "protect  teacher 
job  security,"  and  Si. 3  million  to  help 
support  striking  a.f.t.  locals. 

•  Quotas.  The  a.f.t.  long  has  been  on 
record  as  opposing  any  kind  of  quota 
system  that  guarantees  representation  of 
a  certain  number  of  women  and  minori- 
ties. The  n.e.a.  for  several  years  has 
used  quotas  to  select  delegates  to  their 
conventions.  This  past  year,  however, 
the  N.E.A.  came  under  the  Landrum- 
Griffin  Act  that  outlaws  the  use  of 
quotas.  Nevertheless,  n.e.a.  officials 
speculate  that  this  year's  quota-free 
process  involved  nearly  as  many  minor- 
ity delegates  as  did  last  year's  system 
(which  used  a  quota  system). 

•  Classroom  activities.  Union  con- 
cerns might  find  their  way  into  your  cur- 
riculums.  Both  unions  offered  strong 
support  for  the  salt  u  arms  limitation 
treaty,  and  n.e.a.  will  produce  a  report 
on  the  treaty  for  its  membership.  A  Wis- 
consin delegate  indicated  that  teachers 
would  support  salt  ii  in  the  classroom 
because  "teachers  must  play  a  major 
role  in  framing  the  conscience  of  this 
nation  in  the  matter  of  the  suicidal 
nuclear  arms  race. .  .  .  Funds  for  educa- 
tion, not  weaponry,  shall  resolve  the  af- 
flictions of  humanity." 

Something  called  "labor  studies" 
might  find  its  way  into  classrooms 
staffed  by  a.f.t.  teachers.  During  the 
A.F.T.  meeting  Paul  Cole,  an  a.f.t.  vice- 
president,  told  union  leaders  to  sell 
labor  studies  to  school  boards  under  the 
guise  of  career  education  or  vocational 
programs.  The  guise  can  be  dropped 
later,  he  said,  because  "when  the  class- 
room door  closes,  you  are  in  charge  of 
the  curriculum."  D 
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Education  is  a  complex  field,  but  with  adequate  information  and 

citizen  support,  you  can  govern  wisely.  /  Viewpoint  by  Richard  L.  Johnston 
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write  us  a  letter 


1 


Address  letters  to:  Editor.  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St.  N.W.,  Washington,  DC.  20007. 


Correct  weaknesses  first 

sir:  Your  book  review  of  Managing  the 
Managers  [Corporate  boards  can  learn 
lesson  from  you,  April/  was  very  in- 
sightful, and  I  believe  correct  both  in 
citing  the  parallels  between  industrial 
boards  and  school  boards  and  in  sug- 
gesting that  the  former  may  have  some- 
thing to  iearn  from  the  latter.  But  there 
are  two  important  differences  that 
should  also  be  noted. 

One,  corporate  boards  typically  have 
available  ample  and  relevant  statistical 
data  (published  and  internal  Hnancial, 
marketing  and  other  reports)  that  per- 
mit analysis  of  the  performance  of  the 
corporation  in  some  detail.  Sales  reflect 
the  value  attached  to  the  firm's  product 
by  its  customers,  and  costs  (or  profits) 
indicate  whether  these  ^ales  were  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  lower  than  this  value.  In 
contrast,  neither  school  boards  nor  ad- 
ministrators typically  have  any  compre- 
hensible and  analyzable  information  on 
the  performance  of  their  district — such 
fundamentals  as  student  success, 
teacher  satisfaction  and  productivity, 
parent  satisfaction,  and  key  cost  and 
staffing  ratios.  From  personal  expe- 
rience with  hundreds  of  districts,  I  know 
only  a  handful  that  have  this  informa- 
tion and  know  how  to  use  it.  Without  it, 
no  school  board  is  positioned  to  assess 
whether  its  district  is  performing  satis- 
factorily. Consequently,  it  will  be  un- 
able to  accomplish  its  most  funda- 
mental responsibility:  to  assess  this  per- 
formance and,  if  necessary,  take  action 
to  maintain,  improve  or  correct  it. 

Second,  business  has  worked  hard  for 
nearly  a  century  to  develop  management 
techniques  and  skills,  and  to  build  the 
educational  institutions  required  to  pass 
them  on— the  graduate  schools  of  busi- 
ness and  management.  No  such  body  of 
knowledge,  nor  any  comparable  educa- 
tional programs,  exist  for  school  admin- 
istrators. Consequently,  in  spite  of  hard 
work  and  ample  talent,  school  adminis- 
trators are  almost  entirely  self-trained. 
And  they  lack  a  conceptual  framework 
through  which  to  add  to  and  pass  on 
their  knowledge.  Until  this  situation  is 
corrected,  education  will  continue  to  be 
essentially  unwanaged,  and  thus  unable 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  difficult 


circumstances  and  challenges  which  it 
has  and  will  continue  to  confront  (or- 
ganized teachers,  concerned  parents, 
taxpayer  revolt). 

Correcting  these  two  weaknesses  is 
fundamental  to  turning  around  the  de- 
clining performance  and  rising  cost  of 
education,   and   would  enable  school 
boards  to  manage  the  managers  on  a 
more  nearly  equal  footing  with  their  in- 
dustrial counterparts. 
Fredric  H.  Genck 
Managing  Director 
Peter  Warner  Associates 
Chicago 

School  Board  Member 
Lake  Forest,  111. 

Chewing  tobacco:  hazardous 

sir:  I  enjoyed  the  puns  in  your  article  on 
chewing  tobacco  [Chewing  tobacco:  a 
gnawing  problem,  July/— but  probably 
not  as  much  as  some  readers.  I  have 
practiced  dentistry  for  20  years  in  this 
ranching  community  and  from  the  first 
week  I  have  seen  "chewers"  of  all  ages 
and  stages.  The  damage  inflicted  on  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  mouth  is  fast.  Within 
a  few  months,  the  chemical  burn  caused 
by  holding  the  plug  of  tobacco  in  a  par- 
ticular area  provokes  the  body  to  pro- 
tect itself.  The  traumatized  tissue  takes 
on  the  texture  of  wrinkled  old  elephant 
hide  and  has  a  similar  color.  With 
longer  use  (a  year),  especially  in  teens 
and  subteens,  we  see  "attached  gingival 
tissue'*  being  burned  completely  off.  If 
caught  soon  enough,  supporting  tissue 
can  be  grafted  from  the  palate.  Further- 
more, to  take  a  greater  chance  of  mouth 
cancer  as  a  substitute  for  lung  cancer 
doesn't  seem  reasonable. 

I  don't  think  we  need  even  to  discuss 
chewing  on  the  basis  of  it  being  ugly, 
disgusting,  or  unsanitary.  Especially  for 
our  school-age  children,  it  is  simply  an 
unhealthy  practice. 

1  have  no  great  intent  to  chastise  you 
or  your  article.  If  I  am  irate  at  anyone  it 
is  the  total  medical  community,  which 
has  not  taken  a  strong  public  stance  in 
opposition  to  the  frankly  very  appealing 


In  the  story  on  the  Parker  City  (In- 
diana) schools  [Dedication  and  plan- 
ning changed  a  twisted  mass  of  rub- 
ble into  an  innovative  school  build- 
ing, Septembery  the  editors  omitted 
the  name  of  the  architects  on  the 
project:  Fanning/Howey  Associates 
of  Celina,  Ohio. 


advertising  campaign  aimed  at  our  chil- 
dren. (The  Carlton  Fisk  and  Walt 
Garrison  television  commercials  are  ex- 
amples.) 

Charles  G.  Reitinger,  d.d.s. 
School  Board  Member 
Gunnison,  Colo. 

More  on  censorship 

sir:  If  exclusion  is  indeed  censorship,  as 
Barbara  Parker  leads  us  to  believe  in  her 
article,  [Your  schools  may  be  the  next 
battlefield  in  the  crusade  against  'im- 
proper' textbooks,  June/  then  censor- 
ship is  as  American  as  apple  pie.  Such 
literary  "classics"  as  Playboy,  Hustler, 
and  Penthouse  have  been  excluded  from 
school  libraries  and  classrooms  for 
years  and  I  doubt  seriously  if  any  school 
system,  will  likely  include  them  in  the 
future. 

It  seems  all  too  obvious  that  the  con- 
tinuing argument  that  exclusion  restricts 
academic  freedom  is  utter  nonsense.  Ex- 
clusion brought  about  by  well-defined 
community  standards  merely  prevents 
the  exercise  of  academic  license.  Educa- 
tors are  still  free  to  exercise  their  free- 
dom of  speech,  but  like  the  individual 
who  screams  "fire"  in  a  crowded 
theater,  they  are  accountable  for  their 
actions. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  as  we  well  know,  guarantees 
every  individual  in  this  country  the  free- 
dom to  express  his  or  her  opinion.  It 
does  not,  however,  guarantee  that  every 
opinion  is  worthy  of  respect,  nor  does  it 
guarantee  public  subsidy. 

Unfortunately,  a  good  many  well-in- 
tentioned educators  and  board  members 
have  been  led  to  believe  that  all  opinions 
must  be  equally  represented  in  establish- 
ing community  standards.  In  most  in- 
stances this  has  resulted  in  confusion. 

To  resolve  this  dilemma,  as  I  see  it, 
board  members  must  first  recognize  that 
they  are  not  obligated  to  respect  all 
opinions.  Once  this  realization  has  been 
internalized,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
majority  interests  of  parents  and  tax- 
payers will  be  served.  If  it  is  not 
internalized  and  board  members  con- 
tinue to  avoid  voting  their  convictions, 
dissention  will  continue.  Until  standards 
are  set,  textbook  publishers  working  in 
concert  with  contemporary  humanist 
educational  theorists  will  continue  to 
control  your  school  system  and  mine. 

ZOANNE  FlICKINGER 

School  Board  Member 
Minot,  N.D. 
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tlie¥ehlcleonftel 
Is  better  equipped  for  an  emergency. 


Many  small  businesses,  delivery 
services  and  repairmen  use  two-way  FM 
radio  to  help  maintain  schedules,  improve 
efficiency  and  help  with  emergencies. 

Unfortunately  most  school  buses 
still  don't  have  two-way  FM  radio  to  help 
protect  kids. 

Yet,  Johnson  two-way  FM  radio 
in  school  buses  has  already  proven  that 
it  can  save  lives.  It  provides  instantaneous 
communication  between  the  bus 
driver  and  the  school,  so  the  driver  can 
summon  help 
immediately  in  the 
event  of  an 
accident  or  other 
emergency 

Johnson  two- 
way  FM  radio 
costs  as  little  as 


$1,00  per  day  per  radio.  So  it's  not 
expensive.  And  it's  backed 
by  the  industry's  only  full 
one-year  parts 
and  labor 
warranty.        ^' 
Isn't  it     * 
time  you  put  .^ 
two-way  radios  f 
in  your  school 
buses?  Write  us  for  more 
information  or  circle  the  Reader  Service 

number. 

After  all,  a  kid  is  more 

important  than  a  hot  chicken 

dinner. 
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can  provide  studies  on  the  latest  instruc- 
tional techniques,  risk  factors  in  in- 
dividual sports,  and  equipment  stand- 
ards that  can  help  prevent  injury. 

•  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  has  data  and  information 
on  ways  to  help  reduce  sports  injuries 
(N.C.A.A.,  U.S.  Highway  50  &  Nail 
Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1906,  Shawnee  Mission, 
Kan.  66222). 

•  The  American  Alliance  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  Recreation  and 
Dance  offers  alternative  guidelines  and 
standards  regarding  interscholastic 
competition  (a.a.h.p.e.r.d.,  1201  16th 
Si.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036). 

•  The  United  States  Gymnastics  Safe- 
ty Association  has  information  on  ways 
to  improve  staff  training,  instructional 
techniques,  rules,  standards,  and  equip- 
ment specifications  for  this  increasingly 
popular  sport  (u.s.o.s.a.,  17241  Dulles 
International  Airport,  Washington, 
D.C.  20041). 

When  collecting  this  background  in- 
formation, don't  overlook  A  Statement 
of  Basic  Beliefs,  published  by  the  So- 
ciety of  Stale  Directors  of  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education,  and  Recreation.  The  re- 
port—revised in  1976— contains  several 
recommendations  that  might  help  re- 
duce athletic  injuries. 

The  recommendations  in  this  report 
include  a  call  for:  comprehensive 
school  health  education  curriculums  for 
grades  K-12;  graduation  requirements 
that  include  physical  education  credits 
in  programs  designed  to  gauge  the  skills 
and  abilities  of  individual  students; 
training  for  physical  education  teachers 
and  coaches  who  work  with  disadvant- 
aged, handicapped  or  non-English- 
speaking  students;  complete  elimination 
of  boxing  from  all  elementary  and 
secondary  programs;  limiting  inter- 
scholastic competitions  to  pupils  in 
grades  9-12;  and  adoption  of  playing 
seasons  of  reasonable  length  preceeded 
by  an  adequate  period  of  conditioning 
and  instruction  in  fundamentals.  (For  a 
copy  of  the  report,  write:  Simon  A. 
McNceley,  Society  of  State  Directors  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Re- 
creation. 9805  Hillridge  Drive,  Kensing- 
ton, Md.  20795.) 

Finally,  I  would  urge  school  policy- 
makers one  last  time  to  be  as  broad  in 
their  investigation  and  debate  as  pos- 
sible. The  suggestions  made  here  are  not 
a  blueprint  for  solving  problems  in  local 
communities.  But  they  do  show  school 
board  members  where  to  look  when 
they  begin  investigating  the  safety  of 
their  sports  programs.  D 
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Here's  an  athletic  disaster  plan 


School  board  members  who  take  up 
Peter  Relic's  challenge  to  evaluate  the 
philosophy  of  their  school  sports  pro- 
grams can  make  a  commitment  to  re- 
ducing athletic  injuries  by  following  the 
game  plan  of  Warren  Schildberg.  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Osteopathic 
Academy  of  Sports  Medicine,  pro- 
prietor of  a  sports  medicine  clinic  in 
Garden  City,  Mich.,  and  medical  con- 
sultant for  the  Detroit  Express  profes- 
sional soccer  team,  Schildberg  has  de- 
vised what  he  calls  a  high  school  athletic 
disaster  plan. 

Each  community  must  adapt  to  in- 
dividual siltiations,  emphasizes  Schild- 


berg, but  essentially  his  disaster  plan  is  a 
short  inservice  training  period  for 
coaches  and  teachers.  Once  trained, 
they  can  perform  certain  duties  and  co- 
operate with  local  health  agencies  dur- 
ing emergencies.  "From  my  examina- 
tion of  our  local  high  schools,"  says 
Schildberg,  "rather  than  a  specific  plan, 
each  principal  has  in  his  mind  a  few  tele- 
phone numbers  that  he  can  dial  in  an 
emergency.  I  don't  think,  in  our  present 
litigious  atmosphere,  that  this  is  a  par- 
ticularly good  defense  against  charges 
of  neglect." 

Schild berg's  plan  divides  injuries  into 
three  categories:  life  threatening,  limb 
involvement,  and  little.  Each  injury  re- 
quires a  different  course  of  action.  Ac- 
cording to  Schildberg,  there  also  are 
three  general  types  of  school  health  care 
systems.  For  example,  in  a  large  subur- 
ban or  urban  setting,  the  coach  or 
trainer  often  is  well  qualified  to  admin- 
ister emergency  first  aid.  What's  more. 


the  community  usually  has  available  an 
Emergency  Mobile  Unit  (e.m.u.)  and 
certain  hospitals  that  specialize  in  spe- 
cific injuries.  Coaches  for  schools  in 
areas  where  these  facilities  are  available 
must  be  prepared  to  send  students  to 
hospitals  specializing  in  treatment  of 
specific  injuries. 

The  second  group  generally  comprises 
smaller  communities  whose  coaches 
may  have  less  medical  expertise;  the 
area  might  have  ambulance  service  with- 
out E.M.U.  facilities,  and  be  served  only 
by  a  local  general  hospital.  If  a  serious 
head  or  neck  injury  occurs,  the  injured 
athlete  quickly  must  be  transported  to 
this  hospital. 

The  third  group  of  schools,  Schild- 
berg says,  might  have  only  a  coach  with 
a  station  wagon  available  to  move  an  in- 
jured athlete  to  the  local,  or  perhaps  dis- 
tant, hospital. 

For  Schildberg 's  disaster  plan  to  work 
effectively  during  an  emergency  in  any 
size  school  system,  each  coach  or 
teacher  must  know  his  own  assigned  job 
{such  as  moving  the  injured  player  or 
calling  a  hospital)  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
his  colleagues.  Ideally,  Schildberg  says, 
all  schools  should  have  a  certified  full- 
time  athletic  trainer.  In  any  event, 
coaches  should  know  how  to  administer 
cardiopulmonary  resuscitation  (c.p.r.), 
and  should  learn  how  to  care  for 
an  injured  athlete  en  route  to  a  hospital. 
The  obvious  extension  of  this  program, 
says  Schildberg,  is  to  have  a  standard 
emergency  plan. 

Schildberg  says  elements  of  the  di- 
saster plan  can  be  put  on  a  wallet-sized 
card  with  telephone  numbers  on  one 
side  (for  E.H.u.s,  doctors,  and  hos- 
pitals) and,  on  the  other  side,  a  general 
description  of  how  to  handle  acutely  in- 
jured athletes.  For  football  players,  says 
Schildberg,  a  small  card  can  be  taped  in- 
side the  helmet  that  lists  a  student's 
blood  type,  allergies,  and  other  perti- 
nent medical  information. 

The  key  for  school  officials,  Schild- 
berg points  out,  is  local  adaptability  and 
a  commitment  to  educate  coaches  and 
teachers.  For  specifics  on  the  high 
school  disaster  p|an.  write  to  Schildberg 
at  the  Garden  City  Professional  Group, 
30730  Ford  Road,  Garden  City,  Mich. 
48135,  or  call313/421-7474. 
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Look  here  for  a  glimpse  at  education's  future 


By  R.  Winf ield  Smith 

This  book  is  a  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing. 
Heralding  it  as  the  first  serious  chal- 
lenge to  "back  to  basics/*  the  press  re- 
lease announcing  its  publication  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph: 

"Recently,  some  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cational specialists  in  the  nation  con- 
vened to  discuss  the  currently  prevailing 
theory  and  practice  of  'back  to  basics* 
in  public  education.  Diverse  as  their 
own  specializations,  approaches,  and 
theories  were,  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  conviction  that  'back  to  basics'  is  a 
grave  threat  to  the  future  of  American 
education." 

That  statement  is  not  supported  by 
the  book  itself,  and  I  resent  it  as  an  un- 
fair attempt  to  discredit  the  back  to 
basics  movement.  This  book  actually  is 
an  outgrowth  of  a  small  invitational 
conference  of  eminent  educators,  called 
to  review  and  appraise  a  decade  of 
compensatory  education  and  to  outline 
alternative  approaches  for  the  future.  It 
does  not  deal  at  all  with  basics  or  with 
any  other  movement  per  se. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  add  that  the 
book  contains  a  rich  vein  of  informa- 
tion and  intellectual  stimulation  for 
anyone— professional  and  lay  person 
alike—  seriously  interested  in  education 
policy.  The  book  contains  eight  essays 
by  outstanding  educators,  psy- 
chologists, and  sociologists.  Most  of  the 
essays  are  excellent,  and  several  com- 
mon themes  recur,  including  these: 

1.  There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the 
problems  of  education.  (I  heartily  con- 
cur.) One  consistent  flaw  in  our  human 
condition  is  the  propensity  to  call  for  a 
simple,  facile,  all-encompassing  solu- 
tion to  a  complex  problem,  when  in  fact 
there  is  none.  As  the  authors  point  out, 
this  trait  is  present  in  those  who  advo- 
cate going  back  to  basics  just  as  it  is 
present  among  the  proponents  of  every 
education  fad.  The  only  safeguard  we 
have  against  this  simplistic  thinking  is  to 
display  a  willingness  to  investigate  every 
view  that  is  thoughtfully  presented. 

2.  All  children  (except  those  who  are 
neuroiogically  impaired)  innately  have 
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the  ability  and  potential  to  learn.  In  the 
book's  flyleaf,  the  publisher  states  that 
the  advocates  of  back  to  basics  tend  to 
disagree  with  this  premise.  (I  know  of 
no  evidence  to  support  this  statement.) 
The  fact  is  that  the  entire  educational  es- 
tablishment has  denied  universal  educa- 
bility  for  years,  and  only  now  is  begin- 
ning to  accept  it.  For  20  years  I  have 
written  and  lectured  that  one  of  the 
most  debilitating  assumptions  in  public 
education  is  the  erroneous  notion  that 
only  a  fraction  of  the  student  body  has 
intelligence  enough  to  excel.  We  must, 
therefore,  start  with  new  assumptions: 
that  every  child  is  born  with  the  desire 
and  capacity  to  learn;  that  the  blocks  to 
learning  are  psychological,  not  physi- 
ological; that  it  is  our  duty  to  devise 
means  to  overcome  these  psychological 
and  environmental  impediments  to 
learning. 

3.  Our  system  of  educational  evalua- 
tion is  biased  in  favor  of  a  quantitative 
approach  to  learning;  in  the  future,  we 
must  try  to  assess  the  quality  of  learn- 
ing. To  do  this  we  must  carefully 
examine  the  methods  of  maintaining  the 
delicate  balance  among  learning  be- 
havior, learning  environments,  and 
learning  task  demands. 

4.  We  should  upgrade  education  for 
reasons  far  more  important  than  a  stu- 
dent's economic  self-sufficiency.  In  any 
nation,  there  is  an  important  relation- 
ship between  the  effectiveness  of  school- 
ing and  a  student's  general  social 
competence. 

5.  Greater  involvement  should  be  en- 
couraged among  parents  and  other  com- 
munity members  "m  ihe  dec\s\on-making 


process  and  in  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  schools. 

6.  We  need  a  new  organizational 
structure  in  schools  so  that  active  and 
functional  learning  can  happen  for  chil- 
dren in  a  setting  that  is  rooted  in  the 
community.  This  kind  of  learning  does 
not  produce  tensions  and  failures. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  way  I  can 
convey  my  enthusiasm  for  this  book  is 
to  quote  the  fmal  paragraphs  of  an  elo- 
quent epilogue,  to  which  the  eight  excel- 
lent essays  in  the  book  give  substance 
and  support. 

"An  effective  school  is  a  work  of  art. 
It  orchestrates  the  varying  interests  and 
abilities  of  its  students  and  parents  and 
community  in  concerted  efforts  toward 
educational  excellence.  It  enlists  the 
creative  abilities  of  all  personnel  to 
identify  goals  and  fashion  programs 
that  fit  the  needs  of  its  particular  clien- 
tele. It  is  accountable  to  the  state  for 
such  basic  outcomes  as  literacy  in  lan- 
guage and  numbers,  but  free  to  innovate 
in  materials  and  methods — and  especial- 
ly to  define  and  seek  much  broader 
dimensions  of  educational  develop- 
ment. Above  all,  it  is  unique,  responsive 
to  personalities  and  values  and  needs 
and  abilities  that  are  never  fully  dupli- 
cated in  any  other  school. 

"Such  schools  would  serve  all  of  our 
children  well;  but  they  cannot  be  devel- 
oped within  an  organizational  structure 
where  'standardized'  curricula,  regi- 
mentation and  lock-step  progression 
prevail.  Those  fetters  simply  have  to  be 
broken  for  truly  educative  programs  to 
emerge  and  flourish — pedagogically 
sound,  creative,  democratic,  humane 
and  effective. 

"More  money  for  schools  to  keep  on 
doing  what  most  of  them  now  do  will 
not  solve  the  problem. .  .  .  The  pressing 
need  is  to  restructure  children's  educa- 
tional experiences  fundamentally,  and 
this  calls  for  carrying  through  major 
tasks  of  educational  renewal  over  a  long 
period  of  time  ....  Parents  and  com- 
munity leaders  must  be  brought  fully 
into  the  process  of  educational  reform 
....  This  may  be  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing  our  political  and  educa- 
tional leaders  can  now  do  to  strengthen 
our  nation  against  the  obvious  perils 
within  and  whatever  threats  there  may 
be  from  abroad."  D 
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"Maybe  ARA  was 

brought  in  to  reduce 

the  deficit,  but  that's 

not  why  they're  still  here 

four  years  later.  1  mean, 

they  did  cut  the  deficit  in  half.  But  we  don't  see  our  food  service  as 

an  impersonal  money  thing.  What's  important  to  us  is  that  ARA  has 

not  fired  one  employee.  They  have  gotten  more  meals  to  more 

children,  and  have  gotten  the  students  involved.  They  have  provided 

extra  services— like  an  outdoor  barbecue.  They  have  taecome  part  of 

our  community,  attending  all  PTA  meetings  and  representing  the 

food  service . . .  not  ARA.  What  it  comes  down  to  is  that  they  are 

the  professionals.  While  we  control  the  service,  they  are  the  ones  who 

really  know  how  to  run  it.  Each  month  I  go  over  the  Operating 

Statement  with  the  Director,  and  once  a  year  they  make  a  report  to 

our  Board.  Everyone  is  completely  satisfied.  What  more  can  I  say?" 


Thomas  Padden  is  the  Business  Official  of  a  District  served  by  ARA. 


For  a  report  on  ARA  programs,  write  or  call  collect  (215)  574-5234  i  sERvicEgi 

Mary  Beth  Crimmins,  V.P.,  ARA  School  Food  Service,  Independence  Square  West,  Philadelphia,  PA  19106 
Home  OtncM 
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A  steam  boiler  with  a  poor  or  non- 
functioning safety  valve  is  a 
potential  bomb...a  threat  to  iife 
and  property. 

That's  why  Kewanee,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturers  of  boilers, 
has  developed  the  Guardian 
Trtple-Gard*  safety  valve. 
It's  the  most  fool-proof  device 
ever  developed  for  this  vital  safety 
function.  It  can  protect  against 
excessive  boiler  pressure  in  three 
different  ways.  It's  virtually 
impossible  to  render  all  three 
useless. 

No  other  valve  matches  its  triple- 
safety  feature.  We'd  like  to  send 
you  or  your  consulting  engineer 
more  details. 
Write:  Kewanee 
Boiler  Corp., 
16100  Chesterfield 
Village  Parkway, 
Chesterfield, 
MO  63017. 
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the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if .  .  . 

,  .  .  someone  suggested  a  board 
member  become  a '  'grants  watchdog' '  ? 

Your  board  governs  a  middle-sized  school  system,  and  for  some  lime  you've 
been  looking  for  ways  to  sharpen  board  procedures,  cut  down  on  mountains  of 
paperwork,  and  curtail  some  of  the  endless  meetings  that  board  work  demands.  You 
know  there  must  be  a  more  effective  way  to  get  things  done.  So  for  starters  you  hold 
some  candid  work  sessions  with  the  administration,  then  you  hire  a  management  con- 
sulting firm  to  assist  you  with  changing  some  procedures. 

When  the  consultants  present  their  report,  you  are  impressed  with  their  sensible, 
practical  suggestions.  But  there's  one  suggestion  that  seems  to  mean  more,  not  less, 
work  for  the  board:  "Board  members  should  keep  closer  tabs  on  what  taxpayer 
money  is  being  used  for— especially  funds  for  grants." 

The  school  system  applies  for  and  spends  thousands  of  dollars  annually  in  fed- 
eral and  state  grant  money,  the  consultants  say,  but  often  the  board  has  little  idea 
how  the  money  is  spent.  The  consultants  recommend— for  the  board's  protec- 
tion—that  one  board  member  be  appointed  as  a  special  "grants  watchdog."  This 
board  member  will  be  responsible  for  reading  all  grant  proposals  and  monitoring 
grants  budgets  on  behalf  of  the  board.  And  when  recommendations  are  made,  he  will 
add  his  opinion  to  that  of  the  superintendent. 

"Bravo!"  says  the  Taxpayers'  Alliance.  "I'll  volunteer!"  says  new  Board  Mem- 
ber Norm  Steele,  who  campaigned  for  his  seat  by  calling  for  "fiscal  responsibility." 
"Nuts!"  says  the  superintendent,  who  has  faith  in  the  way  his  grants  department 
administrators  operate  and  who  sees  the  proposal  as  an  unnecessary  foray  by  the 
board  into  school  administration.  The  other  board  members  don't  know  quite  tvAnf 
to  think,  but  they  pass  a  motion  to  table  the  issue  for  further  study. 

Question:  If  you  were  a  member  of  this  board  and  the  issue  came  up  for  a  vote, 
what  would  you  do? 

A.  Agree  with  the  proposal,  and  appoint  Norm  Steele  to  be  the  board's  grants 
monitor.  After  all,  what  are  citizen  boards  for,  if  not  to  protect  the  public  interest? 

B.  Reject  the  consultant's  suggestion  and  make  no  changes.  The  superintendent 
and  the  administrator  who  currently  is  grants  coordinator  are  in  charge;  the  system 
gets  its  share  of  grant  money,  and  there  are  no  complaints  from  sponsors.  "If  it  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it." 

C.  Decide  that  the  whole  board— not  just  one  member— needs  to  be  belter 
informed  about  grants.  Insist  that  copies  of  all  proposals  and  itemized  budgets  be  in- 
cluded in  the  board's  meeting  packets  for  full  discussion  at  meetings. 

D.  Ask  that  the  superintendent  prepare  a  periodic  overview  of  proposals  submit- 
ted, money  received,  and  money  spent.  Being  well  informed  is  one  tiling;  spending 
hours  backtracking  work  that  has  been  delegated  to  the  administration  is  another. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER.  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  ad- 
ministration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  journal's  cadre  of  consultants  known 
collectively  as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  read- 
ers. Write:  The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  ioursal,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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Tell  your  school  story  on  radio 
— the  public  will  tune  you  in 
and  turn  on  to  your  programs 


By  James  Caudill 


IF  YOUR  school  system  is  look- 
ing for  a  way  to  get  an  important 
message  to  the  community,  put  your 
money  where  the  ears  are:  radio.  As  a 
way  to  communicate  with  your  public, 
radio  is  easy  to  use  and  relatively  inex- 
pensive; most  likely,  the  technical  exper- 
tise you  need  to  get  your  message  heard 
already  exists  in  your  school  system. 

Even  the  newspaper  and  television  in- 
dustries admit  that  more  people  get 
news  from  radio  than  from  television 
and  newspapers  combined.  (The  News- 
paper Advertising  Bureau  says  that,  in 
the  morning,  39  percent  of  the  public 
gets  its  news  from  radio,  versus  14  per- 
cent from  television  and  31  percent 
from  newspapers.)  In  fact,  there  are  70 
percent  more  radios  than  people  in  the 
United  States  today.  The  Radio  Adver- 
tising Bureau  reports  that  98.6  percent 
of  all  U.S.  homes  have  at  least  one 
working  radio  (the  average  home  has 
five),  nearly  every  car  has  a  radio,  and 
80  percent  of  all  Americans  tune  in 
while  driving  to  and  from  work. 

If  you're  convinced  that  radio  is 
worth  your  consideration,  begin  your 
investigation  of  its  school  uses  by  deter- 
mining how  many  radio  stations — large 
and  small — serve  your  school  system. 
Identify  the  format  they  use — whether 
they  are  rock  and  roll  stations,  top  40, 
all  news  and  talk,  or  classical.  Then 
make  a  list  of  stations,  addresses,  and 
phone  numbers— you'll  need  these  later. 

There  are  people  at  the  station  you 
need  to  get  acquainted  with — some 
more  than  others.  Basically,  the  person 
who  runs  the  show  is  the  station  man- 
ager. Next  in  line  often  is  the  operations 

James  Caudill,  formerly  public  relations  di- 
rector for  the  Benton  Harbor  (Michigan) 
sr/rcfo/  s,ystem,  is  a  consultant  with  an  inter- 


director  and/or  program  manager.  In 
larger  stations,  there  may  be  a  public 
service  director.  Find  out  who  these 
people  are. 

Next,  make  an  appointment  with  the 
station  manager.  The  reason  for  your 
meeting:  Tell  him  you're  interested  in 
improving  your  relationship  with  the 
station — and  with  the  community — and 
that  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  pub- 
lic service  announcements  and  commu- 
nity-oriented programs  the  station 
features.  Ask  the  station  manager  to 
give  you  a  list  of  the  station's  various 
talk  shows,  newscasts,  special  pro- 
grams, and  public  service  requirements. 

Once  you  know  what  a  station  offers, 
you  can  determine  what's  best  for  your 
use.  Can  you  plan  appearances  for  the 
superintendent,  board  members,  or 
teachers  on  talk  shows?  Feed  school 
stories  to  reporters  or  newscasters? 
Produce  public  service  announcements 
that  describe  school  programs  involving 
the  community? 

Here  are  a  few  ways  some  school  sys- 
tems have  benefited  from  radio  use: 

•  In  Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  pre- 
school teachers  decided  to  produce  a 
radio  program  that  would  help  pre- 
schoolers' parents  prepare  children  at 
home  for  school.  The  idea  originated 
with  the  operations  director  of  a  local 
station.  With  his  help,  the  teachers  de- 
veloped 'The  Little  People  Show," 
which  was  a  series  of  one-minute  broad- 
casts. In  the  broadcasts  teachers  told 
parents  what  would  be  expected  of  their 
children  in  school,  how  to  prepare  them 
for  it,  what  should  be  accomplished, 
and  what  to  watch  for.  Teachers  and 
paraprofessionals  came  up  with  their 
own  ideas,  then  recorded  the  scripts  at 
the  station.  The  teachers  donated  their 
services,  and  air  time  was  donated  by 
the  station  as  a  public  service.  Total 
cost:  $0.  Benefit  to  staff  and  commu- 
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nity:  clearly  immeasurable. 

•  Another  approach  used  in  Benton 
Harbor  is  *The  Homeroom  Show."  It's 
an  independently  produced  five-minute 
**on  the  scene"  program.  Topics  center 
on  unusual  but  effective  ways  of  teach- 
ing children.  A  local  newscaster  and  the 
school  system's  public  relations  director 
visit  classrooms  and  attend  inservice 
training  sessions,  field  trips,  parades, 
school  assemblies— always  with  the 
** Homeroom"  microphone  in  hand. 
They  interview  teachers  and  kids  on  the 
scene.  The  result:  School  people  talk 
about  their  activities,  and  the  listener 
gets  the  impression  of  being  involved  in 
the  schools.  Another  bonus  is  that  the 
program  becomes  the  basis  for  com- 
ments used  on  news  programs,  extended 
special  interviews,  and  weekly  radio 
programs  that  focus  on  an  individual 
employe  or  on  schools. 

"Homeroom"  air  time  was  donated 
by  the  station;  school  staff  time  (after 
initial  start  up)  usually  adds  up  to  no 
more  than  an  hour  per  week.  The  pro- 
gram was  broadcast  four  times  each 
weekend  on  two  competing  radio 
stations,  a  move  that  assured  total  area 
coverage. 

Talk  shows.  There  are  two  basic  kinds 
of  radio  talk  shows:  the  free-for-all, 
where  the  host  baits  listeners  into  calling 
in  and  making  fools  of  themselves,  and 
the  guest  format  show,  which  is  an  in- 
terview followed  by  call-in  questions. 
The  latter  is  perfect  for  school  use. 
Schools— in  all  of  their  facets — concern 
people  because  schools  look  after  their 
children  and  soak  up  their  tax  money. 
Which  means— with  a  little  plan- 
ning—you probably  could  provide  talk 
show  guests  for  the  programs  nearly 
every  day  of  the  week.  Here  are  sugges- 
tions for  times  to  call  a  station  and  plan 
an  appearance:  before  a  new  program  is 
introduced  in  the  school;  at  budget  time 
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The  new  Monroe  School  Lunch 
System-the  easy,  efficient 
and  accurate  way  every  schooi 
can  conform  to  Federai  and 
State  reguiations  for  School 
Lunch  Program  auditing  and 
accountability  requirements. 

Now,  with  Monroe's  new, 
all  electronic  School  Lunch 
Accountability  System  you 
won't  need  check  sheets, 
counters  or  ordinary  cash 
registers.  This  system  works 
right  on  the  lunch  line  and 
automatically  tallies  food 
items,  meal  types,  cash  col- 
lected...and  lots  more. ..while 
it  generates  a  permanent, 
readable  record  of  every  lunch 
line  transaction.  This  com- 
plete transaction  record  com- 
bined with  the  accuracy  and 
reliability  of  Monroe's  unique 
print  ■  out  of  both  daily  and 
month-to-date  totals  can 
assure  your  school  of  full 
reimbursement. 

Monroe's  remarkable  sys- 
tem is  simplicity  itself.  It  has 
a  revolutionary  new  way  to 
guide  the  operator  with  con- 
tinuous instructions  that 
appear  in  the  large  bright 
^een  display.  Mmimal  opera- 
tor training  is  required  because 
the  Monroe  School  Lunch 
System  literally  tells  the 
operator  how  to  record  each 
transaction. 

The  system  is  extremely 
flexible.  Not  only  can  it  be 
readily  adapted  to  meet  the 
needs  of  nearly  every  district 
or  individual  school  lunch 
program,  but  it  can  easily 
adjust  to  future  requirements. 
It  is  designed  with  built-in 
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accuracy  controls  and  safe- 
guards, including  complete 
battery  support  to  prevent 
loss  of  data  when  power  is 
interrupted  or  turned  off. 

Monroe  has  years  of  experi- 
ence in  the  school  market.  We 
are  familiar  with  the  indivi- 
dual State  regulations  and 
we  understand  the  special 
needs  of  the  local  district. 
That's  because  we  have  over 
335  local  Monroe  sales  and 
service  branches.  For  more 
information  about  our  Simple 
Solution  to  your  school  lunch 
accountability  needs— call 
your  local  Monroe  Branch  or 
send  in  this  coupon.  l. 

(For  details,  circle  17  on  reply  cord.) 


MONROE 

The  Calculator  Company 

The  American  Road 

Morris  Plains.  NJ  07950 

D  Please  «nd  me  fuithetinfonnation 

about  Monroe's  School  Lunch  Accounl- 

ability  System. 

D  Please  have  a  local  Monroe  repre- 

sen lative  contact  me  for  a  demonstration. 


Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  . .  . 


.  .  .  dental 
insurance 

When  you  evaluate  the  insurance  pack- 
age your  school  system  offers  to  em- 
ployes, you  might  want  to  consider  add- 
ing dental  insurance.  The  number  of 
workers  covered  under  dental  insurance 
plans  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  past  two 
years,  says  a  spokesman  for  the  Ameri- 
can Dental  Association  (a.d.a.). 

More  school  systems  also  are  making 
dental  insurance  available  to  employes, 
according  to  the  National  Survey  of 
Fringe  Benefits  in  Public  Schools,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Educational  Re- 
search Service: 

•  For  superintendents,  37.1  percent 
of  school  systems  surveyed  in  1977-78 
offered  a  dental  insurance  plan  for 
which  the  school  system  paid  at  least 
part  of  the  premium,  compared  with 
22.7  percent  in  1975-76. 

•  For  other  administrators,  35  per- 
cent of  school  systems  surveyed  in  1977- 
78  offered  a  dental  insurance  plan  for 
which  the  school  system  paid  at  least 
part  of  the  premium,  compared  with 
24.5  percent  in  1975-76. 

•  For  teachers,  35.4  percent  of 
school  systems  surveyed  in  1977-78  of- 
fered a  dental  insurance  plan  for  which 
the  school  system  paid  at  least  part  of 
the  premium,  compared  with  25  percent 
in  1975-76. 

The  monthly  premium  per  school  em- 
ploye for  dental  insurance  ranges  be- 
tween $9  and  $30,  depending  on  the  un- 
derwriter, contribution  of  the  school 
system,  services  covered,  and  the  poli- 
cy's deductible  requirements. 

Several  types  of  organizations  offer 
dental  insurance  coverage.  Before  you 
settle  on  the  insurance  carrier  for  your 
schools,  check  with  each  type  of  under- 
writer to  see  what  dental  insurance 
packages  and  prices  are  available.  Here 
are  the  three  major  types  of  under- 
writers: 

I.  Commercial  insurance  companies 
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For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article^  the  journal  is 
grateful  to:  Molly  Nadler,  a.d.a.  Council 
on  Dental  Care  Programs;  Nancy  Protheroe 
and  Anne  Gavin,  Educational  Research  Ser- 
vice, Washington,  D.C.  For  more  informa- 
t/on,  please  check  Insurance  on  the  reply  card 
facing  page  8. 


provide  approximately  58  percent  of  all 
dental  insurance  programs.  Check  first 
with  the  company  that  carries  your 
health,  life,  or  other  types  of  insurance 
to  see  if  a  benefit  package  including 
dental  insurance  can  be  made  available. 
Then  call  local  representatives  of  the 
largest  companies  offering  dental  insur- 
ance to  see  what  kind  of  deal  they  can 
offer.  The  following  are  recommended 
by  the  a.d.a.:  Aetna,  Metropolitan, 
Equitable,  Prudential,  John  Hancock, 
and  Connecticut  General. 

2.  Dental  service  corpora- 
tions—called delta  plans— are  nonprofit 
organizations  sponsored  by  state  dental 
associations  to  market  and  administer 
dental  insurance  plans.  Dental  service 
corporations  in  47  states  handle  ap- 
proximately 25  percent  of  all  dental  in- 
surance plans.  For  the  address  of  your 
state  dental  association's  delta  plan, 
write:  Delta  Dental  Plans  Association, 
211  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  III. 
60611. 

3 .  Blue  Cross/ Blue  Shield  plans  offer 
dental  insurance  either  independently  or 
in  conjunction  with  a  delta  plan.  These 
handle  approximately  10  percent  of  all 
dental  insurance  plans.  If  your  school 
system  already  offers  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  health  insurance,  your  represen- 
tative probably  can  arrange  for  dental 
insurance  coverage  as  well.  If  not,  the 
address  of  your  local  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  office  is  in  the  Yellow  Pages. 

Other  organizations  handle  approxi- 
mately 7  percent  of  all  dental  insurance 
plans:  Some  health  maintenance  organi- 
zations— called  H.M.o.s — provide  dental 
coverage  as  well  as  medical  coverage 
and  serve  as  insurer  and  provider  of 
both  services — sometimes  for  a  single 
premium.  Closed  panels  are  groups  of 
dentists  who  provide  dental  services  in 
exchange  for  a  premium  paid  by  the  em- 
ployer. Self -insured  trusts  are  programs 
in  which  the  employer  acts  as  the  insurer 
and  sustains  the  financial  risk  of  a  den- 
tal plan,  contracting  for  dental  services 
with  an  h.m.o.,  a  closed  panel,  or  in- 
dividual dentists. 

In  most  dental  insurance  plans,  the 
employe  is  required  to  pay  for  part  of 
the  cost  of  dental  treatment.  The 
employe  contribution  can  be  satisfied 
with  (1)  a  yearly  deductible,  (2)  a  pro- 
vision in  which  the  employer  pays  part 
of  the  costs  of  services  and  the  employe 
pays  the  remainder,  or  (3)  a  combina- 


tion of  the  two. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  school  system,  for 
example,  dental  insurance  coverage  was 
negotiated  by  the  teacher  union  last  year 
as  part  of  its  new  contract,  and  coverage 
subsequently  was  extended  to  adminis- 
trative and  noncertified  personnel  as 
well.  The  employe  must  pay  a  $25  yearly 
deductible,  after  which  the  dental  insur- 
ance underwriter,  Prudential  in  this 
case,  pays  80  percent  of  the  costs  of 
some  services  (such  as  fillings  and  teeth 
cleaning)  and  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
other  services  (such  as  dentures  and 
bridgework).  Two  yearly  checkups  also 
are  included  free  of  charge  in  the  plan. 
The  school  system  pays  the  full  pre- 
mium for  the  plan,  according  to  Donald 
Caudriet,  Pittsburgh's  chief  administra- 
tor for  finance. 

Another  factor  to  consider  is  the  re- 
imbursement arrangement  the  under- 
writer establishes  with  dentists.  The 
most  common  method  is  for  the  insurer 
to  pay  the  **usual,  customary,  and  rea- 
sonable" fees  charged  by  area  dentists 
and  for  employes  to  pay  any  amount  in 
excess.  Under  this  arrangement,  in- 
surers review  the  fees  to  confirm  that 
they  are  within  the  accepted  range.  An- 
other method  is  the  table  of  allowances, 
which  lists  dollar  limits  set  by  an  insurer 
for  each  service  covered  under  a  dental 
insurance  plan.  The  predetermined  table 
of  allowances  eliminates  surprises  and 
encourages  employes  to  shop  for  com- 
petitively priced  dental  services.  A  third 
method  is  the  bill-payer  plan.  In  this 
plan,  employes  themselves  pay  for 
dental  services  and  are  reimbursed  by 
the  school  system  for  all,  or  a  specified 
portion,  of  their  dental  expenses. 

The  A.D.A.  has  assembled  a  packet  of 
information  for  employers  interested  in 
offering  dental  insurance  coverage  to 
their  employes.  The  packet  contains 
sample  claim  forms,  brochures  describ- 
ing dental  prepayment  plans,  explana- 
tions of  dental  procedures  and  nomen- 
clature, a  glossary  of  dental  prepayment 
terms,  and  lists  of  commercial  com- 
panies, delta  plans,  and  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  organizations  that 
provide  dental  insurance  coverage.  To 
receive  the  free  packet,  write:  Dental 
Prepayment  Kit,  Robert  E.  Caffrey,  As- 
sistant Secretary,  Council  on  Dental 
Care  Programs,  a.d.a.,  211  E.  Chicago 
Ave.,  Chicago  60611;  or  call  312/440- 
2759.  D 
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Iniufance.  This  insurance  company  ip*- 
cializes  in  unemploymenl  compensation 
insurance  tor  school  systems.  The  com- 
pany's "stop  loss"  coverage  is  said  to 
protect  school  systems  from  paying  costly 
onemplovment  benefits.  From  Brokers  Risk 
Placement  Service.  Inc..  Chicago.  For  de- 
tailt,  cifcle  50  on  reply  card. 


AulomatMl  initruction  lyitein.  The  SR  100 
is  an  automatic  learning  system  offering 
step-by-step  instruction  \n  vocational  skills 
such  as  chain  saw  operaiior>,  marine  en- 
gir>e  mainter>ance.  and  gas  welding.  The 
system  includes  the  SR  100  console,  pro- 
grams, materials,  and  necessary  tools. 
From  Ken  Cook  Education  Systems,  Butler, 
Wis.  For  dctalli,  circle  SI  on  reply  card. 


m  nntMl  Whan  attached  to 
a  slide  projector,  this  device  provides 
straight  random  access  to  any  slide  in  the 
sequence.  It  also  allows  automatic  se- 
quencing of  slides  at  preset  intervals.  From 
Oaystar  Audio  Visual,  Inc.,  Englewood. 
Colo.  For  detaitt,  circle  51  on  reply  card. 
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Electronic  leaching  aid.  The  Quiz-a-matic, 

an  electronic  response  system,  simulates  a 
television  game  show  atmosphere  for 
classroom  question  and  answer  drills.  The 
system  provides  each  of  ten  students  a 
separate  "response  station";  when  a  ques- 
tion IS  asked,  the  first  student  to  press  the 
button  on  his  station  causes  a  light  and 
bell  on  the  master  console  to  register.  He 


then 
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Two-way  mobjle  radio.  The  Fleetcom  II 
880  FM  two-way  mobile  radio  is  said  to 
make  communications  between  school  ve- 
hicles interference  free,  especially  it  the 
user  qualifies  tor  an  exclusive  radio  chan- 
nel  Loadmg  restrictions  assure  that  such  : 
is  shared  by  other 
T  will  be  overcrowded   The  completely 
irized  radio  provides  ten  watts  of 
talk  power,  requires  no  warm-up  time,  and 
has  no  tubes.  From  E.F.  Johnson  Co., 
Waseca,  Minn.  For  detail*,  circle  53  on 
reply  card. 


are  impassible  because  the  electronic  cir- 
cuit locks  onto  the  first  respondent  until  it 
is  switched  off  for  the  ne«t  question.  From 
University  Research  Co..  Coleta,  Calif.  For 
delalli,  circle  56  on  reply  card. 


CaMCttc  copier.  Copyelte  1  and  1,  a  high- 
speed cassette  copier,  duplicates  standard 
one-hour  cassettes  in  less  ttian  two  min- 
utes and  then  automatically  rewinds  the 
tape.  The  unit  can  be  used  for  copying 
teaching,  training,  and  lecture  tapes  — even 
audio  visual  programs  with  slide  synchro- 
nizing cue  tones.  From  Telex  Communica- 
tions. Inc..  Minneapolis.  For  ddaili,  circle 
54  on  reply  card- 

Dutl  colleclof.  The  4800  Arrestall  self-con- 
tained dust  collector  comes  in  four  models 
to  suit  varying  spatial  considerations  and 
utility  needs  Dust-laden  air  is  drawn  into 
the  unit,  circulated  through  a  cloth  cart- 
ridge, and  the  collected  dust  is  dislodged 
by  an  automatic  shakef.  The  urwi  features 
a  built-in  silencer;  an  enclosed  fan, 
sheaves,  belt,  and  motor;  and  a  tan  com- 
partment bolted  to  the  unit  tor  easy 
maintenance.  From  American  Air  Filter. 
Loutiville.  for  dilafc  drda  SS  M  r«^ 


Ditpoiable  wipert.  Made  of  bonded  cellu- 
lose material,  Wypall  disposable  towels 
are  said  to  be  cheaper  to  use  and  more  ab- 
sorbent than  conventional  cloth  wipers. 
The  towels  are  13-by-1S  inches  and  come 
packaged  in  cases  of  900  wipers.  From 
Scott  Paper  Co  ,  Philadelphia   For  detaili, 
circle  54  on  reply  card- 
Playground  equipment  catalogue-  The 
components,  safety  features,  and  special 
accessories  ot  35  play  structures  are  de- 
scribed in  this  equipment  catalogue.  Also 
included  are  detailed  site  plans  for  place- 
ment of  play  areas.  From  BigToys,  Ta- 
coma.  Wash,  for  rfetaih.  citcW  58  o«  reply 

CommunicatioM  brochure.  The  computer- 
ized school  communications  System  1100 

encompasses  five  functions:  loudspeaker. 
intercom,  emergency  signals,  background 
music,  and  a  telephone  network.  The  sys- 
tem is  described  in  this  eight-page  bro- 
chure From  Dukane  Ctwi>..S.v  <:>-».<-».,•*»-. 
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^  HELDTraPS  BY  TELEPHONE 

PROBLEM 


Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  diey  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  crunch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"fiills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will 
always  be  lots  of 
interesting  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Along  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to 
expose  their  stu- 
dents to  the  world  around  them. 


Travel  time  con  Idee 
longer  than  the  visih. 
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Save  time  artd  stretch  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorer— field 
trips  by  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  people  in  fiekls  they  may  be 
studyir^. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjects  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  and 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
organized  questions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
imaginations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  planning  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  fiarther  investigation.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  fi-ee  fijnds  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expensive  visits. 


Take  your 
students  anywhere 
there's  a  phone. 

Tile  »yslem  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-service  meetings,  staff  conferences 
and  obtaining  guest  lecturers. 

T>  get  more  information  on 
Telexplorer,  have  your  District  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Execurive. 

The  system  is  Ihe  solulion. 


@ 


Bell  System 


journal 

after  the 


Paperwork:  as  sure  as  death  and  sunset 


Someday  you  will  die.  The  sun  rises  in 
ihe  east  and  sets  in  ihe  wesi.  The  burden 
thai  federal  paperwork  places  on 
schools  never  will  be  reduced. 

These  are  among  life's  givens.  You 
can  regret  them  or  rejoice  in  them,  but 
you're  not  going  to  change  them.  Here's 
why  paperwork  is  on  that  list: 

Some  paperwork  is  necessary.  As 
long  as  the  federal  government  funds 
education  programs  and  promulgates 
regulations  affecting  schools,  it  will 
need  information  on  how  those  funds 
are  being  spent  and  how  those  regula- 
tions are  being  followed.  This  informa- 
tion will  come  from  forms  thai  you  fill 
out — forms  like  Freddie  (see  story  on 
page  23).  Not  all  forms,  however,  are 
lied  directly  to  funding  or  regulations. 
Why  can't  the  "other"  forms  simply  be 
eliminated?  Read  on. 

Paperwork  is  an  industry  ihal  em- 
ploys thousands.  Legislative  aides, 
bureaucrats,  secretaries,  clerks,  re- 
searchers, contractors,  suppliers,  con- 
sultants make  their  livings  from  paper- 
work and  form  a  powerful  constituency 
to  support  the  continuance  of  paper- 
work. No  one  in  government  profits 
from  a  reduction  of  paperwork,  so  how 
can  it  possibly  be  reduced?  Outsiders 
who  raise  a  stink  about  paperwork  (and 
they  have  to  create  their  own  flurry  of 
paper  to  complain,  which  means 
bureaucrats  will  be  hired  and  more 
paperwork  created  to  handle  those  com- 
plaints) basically  are  asking  people  to 
put  themselves  out  of  work.  Are  you 
surprised  that  no  one  is  willing  to  take 
drastic  steps  to  reduce  paperwork? 

Uncle  Sam  easily  can  afford  lots  of 
paperwork.  If  the  federal  government 
uerc  relaiively  lean,    one  presumes  h 


could  afford  to  perform  only  essential 
functions,  such  as  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  regulate  commerce,  coin 
money,  and  all  those  other  things  men- 
tioned in  the  Constitution.  If  the  federal 
government  were  relatively  spare,  it 
simply  wouldn't  have  the  money  to  pay 
an  army  of  bureaucrats  and  all  of  those 
suppliers,  contractors,  and  consultants 
who  are  the  army's  camp  followers.  But 
the  federal  government  is  neither  lean 
nor  spare.  It's  rich — and  so  are  many  of 
Ihe  people  in  and  around  this  one-indus- 
try town:  The  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
per- household  income  has  increased  83 
percent  in  the  last  eight  years  and  now  is 
more  than  32  percent  above  the  national 
average:  people  in  bureaucrat -land 
spend  more  per  capita  on  bars  and  res- 


taurants (which  are  the  biggest  retail 
businesses  in  Washington)  than  anyone 
else  in  the  country.  The  federal  govern- 
ment hemorrhages  money— and  the 
paperwork  industry  does  the  best  it  can 
to  soak  it  up. 

Paperwork  is  a  Gordtan  knot.  Too 
complicated  to  be  unraveled  for  pur- 
poses of  examination  or  of  streamlin- 
ing, the  only  way  to  break  the  knot  is  by 
means  of  a  sword:  arbitrarily  forbid- 
ding any  paperwork  that's  not  directly 
needed  to  distribute  funds  or  to  enforce 
regulations.  This  kind  of  solution, 
paperwork  experts  will  tell  you,  simply 
is  unreasonable  and  grandiose.  They're 
right,  of  course.  A  Gordian  knot  hasn't 
been  cut  since  Alexander  the  Great 
wielded  a  sword. 


A  comeback  for  capitalism 


News  continues  to  trickle  out  of  Wash- 
ington that  Congress  seriously  is  con- 
sidering reestablishing  the  draft.  A 
decade  ago  this  might  have  turned  high 
school  and  college  campuses  upside 
down.  Now,  however,  such  a  prospect 
does  not  seem  to  upset  students,  who 
face  this  decade's  more  immediate  dan- 
ger: unemployment.  And  where  are  last 
decade's  champions  of  the  end-the-draft 
movement?  Where  are  those  proud 
young  men  and  women  who  vowed  they 
weren't  marching  anymore?  Well,  it 
seems  ihey  are  lawyers  and  salesmen 
and  teachers  and  magazine  editors  who 
now  are  "into"  their  generation's  latest 

With  the  price  of  houses  in  many 


places  increasing  in  paper  value  by  at 
least  SlOO  per  day,  the  idealism  of  the 
antiwar  generation  seems  to  have  turned 
into  a  mania  for  the  fast  buck.  In  many 
urban  areas,  well-educated,  erstwhile 
protesters  of  the  1960s  now  purchase 
houses,  don  their  blue  jeans  and  Wood- 
stock T-shirts,  remodel  houses,  and  sell 
them  for  incredible  markups. 

Nowhere  is  this  move  towards  capital- 
ism more  evident  than  in  the  transfor- 
mation of  one  of  the  '60s  cull 
heroes— former  Beatle  Paul  McCart- 
ney. Although  the  wealthiest  member  of 
the  former  Fab  Four  continues  to  sell 
records  at  a  mind-boggling  rale  (he  just 
signed  a  record  deal  that  could  earn  him 
as  much  as  $10  million),  this  is  small 
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W  CONTROLS  SOLID 
WASTE  WITH  CLEAN, 
CRUNCH  EFFICIENCY. 

Now,  you  can  program  waste  handling  with  the 
same  effectiveness  you  apply  to  other  business 
and  institutional  tasks.  You'll  be  able  to  increase 
your  overall  productivity  and  turn  a  messy  job 
into  a  neat  efficient  procedure. 

COMMANDER  150  COMPACTOR 

•Reduces  waste  handling  time— helps  cut  labor 

costs 

•Frees  up  valuable  inside  and  outside  space 
•Less  chance  of  pilferage  via  trash  containers 
•Promotes  orderly  housekeeping 
•Eliminates  outside  trash  area  eyesores 
•Boosts  employee  morale  by  eliminating  a 

messy  job 


Durtble  poly  bags  piovlda  a 
conveniant,  aeon  o  mica  I  pack- 
aga  (or  compaclad  wasta.  Or, 
simply  compact  your  rafusa 
Into  a  haavy^duty,  wax  coatad 
cardboard  box  or  rausaabia 
"bucket." 


Exclualva  Inlegral  2-whaal  can  Nobody  llkas  to  hartdia  a  mass  From  Ihn  start  tha  Commandar 
locks  into  placa  to  form  tha  — gaitaga.  trash,  retuss,  or  150  will  raduca  your  solid 
fourth  compaction  chambar  wtialavar.  With  Iha  Commandar  wasta  voiunra,  allmlnata  massy 
wall.  Whan  rillad,  can  is  un-  150  your  nmployaas  handia  it  storaga  araa  cluttar  and  pro- 
locked  and  Iranapon*  rafusa  to  only  onca . . .  whan  II  goes  Into  mola  ordarly  housaknaping 
waste  pick-up  ares.  tha  compactor.  and  employee  morale. 
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COMMANDER  150  COMPACTOR 
THE  CORNELIUS  COMPANY 

2727  North  Ferry  Street 
I     Anoka,  Minnesota  55303 

D  Yes,  I  would  like  to  know  mora  about  tite  Commarwier 
150  Compactor  Waste  Handling  Syslam. 


THE  CORNELIUS  COMPANY 

2727  North  Ferry  Street 

AnoKa.  Minnesota  55303 

;,  1979  The  Cornelius  Company.  All  rigtils  reserved. 


i      Company  or  institi 
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change  compared  lo  his  investments 
made  ouiside  the  studio. 
"I  have  10  invest  my  money  or  1  lose 
"  lo  the  taxman,  McCartney  lamented 
a  recent  Washington  Post  story.  "I 
like  songs,  so  I  buy  them."  So  far 
McCartney  has  managed  to  snap  up 
rights  to  such  old  standards  as  "Stormy 
Weather,"  "Sentimental  Journey," 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  "East  Street," 
"Sweetheart  of  Sigma  Chi,"  and  "One 
More  For  My  Baby  and  One  More  For 
The  Road."  If  that  isn't  enough  to 
make  E.F.  Hutton  green  with  envy,  the 
Tormer  Mop  Top  also  owns  or  controls 
the  music  rights  lo  such  shows  as  "A 


Chorus  Line,"  "Annie,"  "Shenan- 
doah." and  "Grease."  AH  in  all, 
McCartney's  publishing  company  is 
estimated  to  be  worth  between  S80  and 
St20  million.  Not  bad  for  somebody 
just  wanting  to  hold  your  hand. 

McCartney  is  not  the  only  figure  of 
the  '60s  who  has  done  well  in  the  Me- 
Decade  of  the  1970s.  Jane  Fonda,  once 
known  as  "Hanoi  Jane"  to  Middle 
America,  now  is  an  Oscar-winning 
actress  as  well  as  major  box  office  at- 
traction. Her  husband,  Tom  Hayden, 
once  a  vocal  critic  of  the  establishment, 
now  is  an  adviser  to  California  Gover- 
nor Jerry  Brown  and  often  finds  the 


time  to  attend  Hollywood  premieres. 
Former  antiwar  activist  Sam  Brown 
now  is  a  high-ranking  bureaucrat  with 
the  federal  government.  When  Joan 
Baez  last  was  in  Washington  to  protest 
the  plight  of  the  Boat  People,  she  made 
her  rounds  in  a  chauffeured  limousine. 
Even  Eldridge  Cleaver  has  returned 
home  a  born-again  Christian  advocating 
a  strong  military  budget  and  trying  to 
cash  in  as  a  businessman. 

A  decade  after  major  social  up- 
heavals, the  system  is  alive  and  working 
well  for  a  lot  of  people,  including 
former  critics.  To  which  Paul  McCart- 
ney might  add,  "Yeah,  yeah,  yeah." 


Byrne  bids  board  bye-bye 


Not  since  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  kicked 
over  the  lantern  has  a  Chicago  school 
board  felt  such  heal.  Only  this  time  the 
fire  seems  to  have  started  in  the  office  of 
newly  elected  Mayor  Jane  Byrne.  At  the 
end  of  August  her  honor  requested  the 
resignations  of  nine  Chicago  school 
board  members.  She  said  she  hadn't 


thought  the  request  would  be  necessary, 
because  "as  a  matter  of  protocol"  all 
board  members  should  have  put  their 
resignations  on  file  when  the  new  cily 
adminisiraiion  took  office.  (In  Chicago, 
school  board  members  are  political  ap- 
pointees; currently  I 
on  ihe  I  l-member  board.) 


VEHICLES  FOR  UP  TO  16  PASSENGER  CAPACITY 

WHEELCHAIR  FLOOR  PLANS  WITH  BOTH  SEATS  &  WHEELCHAIR  CAPABILITY 

LARGE  INVENTORY  ON  HAND  FOR  IMMEDIATE  DELIVEHY 

Interior  height  — 67"  Seats  — 30"  ea.  (16  pass)  I  All  vehicles  built  lo  meet  Federal, 
Inlenor  width  — 74"    Aisle- 13.5"  (16  pass)      I  Stale  and  your  locaf  regulations. 


Call. 


efori 


niedb 


BUS  COIU  CORP. 

19  South  Main  St.,  Spring  Valfcy,  N.Y.10977   914-352-3400  or  212-864-3030 
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Then  as  now,  however,  protocol  was 
not  uppermost  in  Chicago  board  mem- 
bers' minds.  Mrs.  W.  Lydon  Wild,  a  board 
member  since  1964,  said  in  April:  "If 
she  /Mayor  Byrne/  wants  my  resigna- 
tion, she  can  whistle."  (When  asked  to 
clarify  that  statement,  a  Chicago  board 
spokesman  explained  that  Wild  meant: 
"The  mayor  can  go  fly  a  kite.")  In 
April,  Wild's  colleagues  (ten  of  them  at 
that  point)  also  chose  not  to  offer  their 
resignations, 

Byrne,  who  learned  her  politics  at  the 
knee  of  Richard  J.  Daley,  Chicago's  late 
political  paladin,  wants  to  set  up  her 
own  board— one  more  in  keeping  with 
her  style  as  well  as  with  various  constit- 
uencies that  helped  elect  her.  The  cur- 
rent board,  as  the  mayor  sees  it,  doesn't 
have  the  vigor  and  vitality  necessary  to 
run  a  school  system  of  almost  half  a 
million  kids:  One  of  her  arguments  is 
that  none  of  the  Chicago  board  mem- 
bers has  children  in  school;  most  of 
them  are  grandmothers  and  grand- 
fathers in  their  50s  and  60s — and  the 
youngest  member,  a  35  year  old,  is  un- 
married. Furthermore,  the  mayor 
doesn't  like  the  way  current  board  mem- 
bers are  doing  their  jobs.  John  O'Brien, 
assistant  public  information  officer  for 
the  city's  schools,  says:  "The  mayor  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  she  wants  to  elim- 
inate some  of  the  'nutsy-squirrely' 
board  business  that  seems  to  take  up  so 
much  of  its  time,"  For  example,  Byrne 
wants  the  dollar  level  raised  on  school 
expenditures  that  require  board  ap- 
proval. Currently,  the  board  must  ap- 
prove any  expenditure  of  more  than 
$2,500.  The  mayor  hasn't  given  an  indi- 
cation of  how  high  she  would  like  the 


limit  to  be  raised. 

The  mayor  also  has  said  that  the  cur- 
rent Chicago  board  is  "too  visible  and 
too  involved  with  day-to-day  school 
operations."  According  to  some 
Chicagoans,  a  few  of  the  board  mem- 
bers have  a  habit  of  walking  unan- 
nounced into  the  schools  and  noticing 
things  like  dirty  Hoors  or  teacher  actions 
that  the  board  members  haven't  liked. 
Then  board  members  spend  hours  re- 
porting on  those  findings  at  board  meet- 
ing, according  to  board  detractors.  And 
to  be  even  more  certain  that  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  business  thai  the  board 
spends  its  time  on,  Mayor  Byrne  also 
has  said  that  she  wants  the  authority  to 
appoint  the  school  board  president.  In 
the  past,  board  members  have  elected 
their  own  president.  Byrne  also  wants  to 
restrict  the  types  of  employes  for  which 
board  members  must  give  hiring  ap- 
proval. Byrne  says  board  members 
should  approve  the  hiring  of  only  lop 
central  office  and  district  office  admin- 
istrators. Currently,  the  Chicago  board 
approves  the  hiring  of  ail  employes. 

Other  changes  Byrne  wants:  A  limit 
on  the  number  of  terms  a  board  member 
can  serve  and  a  change  in  the  length  of 
board  members'  terms  of  office.  At  pre- 
sent, Windy  City  board  members  serve 
five-year  terms  and  can  be  reappointed 
an  unlimited  number  of  times.  Byrne's 
position  is  that  nine  years  as  a  school 
board  member  are  enough.  She  would 
reduce  terms  from  five  years  10  three, 
and  would  limit  appointments  to  a 
maximum  of  three  terms. 

To  help  her  in  her  quest  for  a  new 
kind  of  board,  "which  is  more  represen- 
tative of  groups  within  the  city,"  Mayor 
Byrne  has  instructed  Chicago  United,  a 
citizen  group  she  says  represents  every 
segment  of  the  city's  population,  to 
look  for  the  following  qualifications  in 
candidates  for  the  school  board:  "(1) 
experience  in  policy  formation;  (2) 
knowledge  of  'information  systems' 
/board  spokesmen  still  aren't  sure 
whether  Byrne  is  referring  to  com- 
puters, curriculum,  or  communication/; 
<3)  budget-making  and  auditing  expe- 
riencei  (4)  a  sensitivity  to  needs  of  per- 
sons served  by  the  schools." 

After  receiving  the  mayor's  request 
for  her  resignation  and  hearing  about 
the  changes  that  Byrne  hopes  to  make, 
Louise  Malis,  a  15-year  board  member 
whose  term  expires  in  1980.  said  in  a 
Chicago  Tribune  interview:  "My  sug- 
gestion is  that  the  mayor  set  up  a  meet- 
ing with  board  members,  as  she  should 


have  done  when  she  first  came  to  office, 
so  we  can  discuss  our  concerns  and  iron 
out  our  differences."  At  press  time,  no 
such  meeting  had  been  held. 

So  far,  Chicago  Superintendent 
Joseph  P.  Hannon  has  steered  clear  of 
the  mayor-board  battle:  "My  role  as 
superintendent  is  to  implement  the 
policies  of  the  board  of  education  for 
tbebenent  of  a  half  a  million  children  in 
Chicago.  We  have  the  budget  to  contend 
with,  H.E.w.  negotiations,  and  teacher 


union  labor  contracts  upcoming.  These 
are  my  priorities  and,  believe  me,  they 
area  full-time  job." 

At  the  end  of  August,  none  of 
Chicago's  board  members  indicated  an 
intention  to  comply  with  the  mayor's  re- 
quest for  resignations.  In  fact  the  entire 
board  made  it  clear  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  any  of  its  members 
resign.  What  no  one  knew  at  press  time: 
Whether  Byrne's  move  is  more  smoke 
than  firing. 


There's  a  form  in  your  future 


Perhaps  the  most  controversial  forms 
the  federal  government  sends  to  school 
officials  are  the  o.c.r.  101  and  o.c.k. 
102.  The  purpose  of  these  civil  rights 
surveys  is  to  identify  those  school  dis- 
tricts most  likely  to  be  out  of  compli- 
ance with  federal  antidiscrimination 
laws  on  handicap,  sex,  and  race. 
Howard  Bennet.oneof  the  people  in  the 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  (oca.)  respon- 


sible for  seeing  the  survey  process  runs  ' 
smoothly,  says  the  procedures  involved 
in  polishing  the  survey  questions  are  not 
that  much  different  from  those  Freddie 
the  Form  had  to  go  through  (see  our 
story  on  paperwork  beginning  on  page 
26). 

One  major  difference:  The  o.c.r.  IOI 
survey  is  a  universal  survey.  It  goes  out 
to  every  school  system  in  the  country. 
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while  Freddie  is  an  evalualion  survey— a 
mere  sample  of  3,300  random  school 
systems  (the  o.c.r.  102  form  also  is  a  re- 


search sample). 

The  two  civil  rights  surveys  undergo 
an  internal  review  within  o.c.r.  in  much 
I  he  same  manner  Freddie  docs  in  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics. The  O.C.R.  surveys,  however,  also 
are  sent  to  the  ten  h.e.w.  regional  of- 
fices for  comment;  each  officer  in  the 
regional  headquarters  is  asked  for  a 
formal  response  to  the  survey  design. 
CEts,  the  CCHTimiltee  on  Evalualion  and 
Information  Systems  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  also  com- 


multiply  your  teaching  reach 
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ments  on  the  civil  rights  forms,  and  the 
Federal  Education  Data  Acquisition 
Council  gives  a  final  look-see  (see  re- 
lated story  on  page  26).  In  all,  says  Ben- 
net,  more  (han  100  people  look  at  the 
civil  rights  surveys;  15  to  20  drafts  of 
the  form  circulate  before  the  final  form 
is  approved. 

In  designing  the  surveys,  Bennet  says, 
"we  have  a  balancing  act  to  do."  Three 
groups  pull  in  different  direaions:  Ad- 
vocacy groups  want  more  information 
to  be  collected  on  civil  rights;  bureau- 
crats and  researchers  need  specific 
information  from  the  surveys  to  comply 
with  congressional  intent,  and  profes- 
sional organizations  push  to  eliminate 
as  many  questions  as  possible  to  ease  the 
data  collection  burden  on  school  sys- 
tems. It's  not  easy  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise, says  Bennet. 

Collection  of  civil  rights  data  is  simi- 
lar to  the  federal  income  tax  reporting 
system:  Everyone  is  supposed  to  pay  his 
taxes  and  answer  the  questions  on  the 
forms  honestly.  Based  on  the  informa- 
tion in  the  tax  return,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  audits  certain  tax- 
payers. In  the  same  way,  federal  o.c.r. 
officials  will  investigate  a  school  system 
if  certain  answers  show  up  on  the  school 
system's  forms  (answers  to  questions  on 
student  suspension  rates  by  race,  ex- 
penditures for  girls'  and  boys'  athletics, 
and  racial  breakdowns  of  special  educa- 
tion classes,  for  example).  Specific 
figures  and  answers  that  raise  a  red  flag 
to  an  investigator  examining  a  school 
system's  civil  rights  survey  are  not  proof 
that  the  system  is  out  of  compliance, 
Bennel  points  out.  If  a  reviewer  suspects 
something  is  awry,  an  investigator  is 
sent  to  the  schools  for  a  closer  look.  In 
85  to  93  percent  of  those  schools  flagged 
for  possible  discrimination,  Bennet 
says,  discrimination  does  exist. 

Much  in  the  same  way  that  Freddie 
the  Form  created  piles  of  paperwork 
wherever  he  went,  the  civil  rights  sur- 
veys and  other  universal  surveys  leave 
mountains  of  the  stuff,  o.c.r.  cannot 
possibly  handle  the  data  processing,  nor 
can  it  answer  questions  about  the 
form— a  contractor  handles  these 
chores.  Putting  aside  arguments  over 
the  need  for  the  civil  rights  surveys,  it  is 
clear  that  the  siw  of  the  surveying,  col- 
lecting, and  analyzing  job  is  her- 
culean—and awesomely  expensive. 


See  Freddie's 

Biography — 
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Board  wants  parents  to  pay  for  vandalism 


The  best  way  lo  cut  back  on  school  van- 
dalism, one  Canadian  school  board 
says,  is  to  make  parents  responsible  for 
their  children's  actions.  But  can  school 
boards  force  parents  to  dip  into  their 
own  pockets  to  pay  for  damage  their 
children  cause? 

The  board  of  education  in  Canada's 
Peel  (Ontario)  region  says  the  answer 
should  be  a  resounding  Yes.  "The 
board  is  firmly  committed  to  (he  prop- 
osition that  this  is  the  way  responsibility 
for  this  type  of  damage  should  be 
handled,"  says  Bill  Kent,  chairman  of 
the  Peel  school  board.  But  until  re- 
cently, the  "make  parents  pay"  idea  has 
been  only  a  theory.  Now,  the  board 
thinks  it  has  hit  upon  the  perfect  test 
case. 

In  May,  fire  destroyed  the  main  floor 
of  Gordon  Graydon  Secondary  School 
in  Peel.  Police  found  evidence  of  forci- 
ble entry;  three  students  later  were 
charged  with  deliberately  setting  the 
fire,  which  caused  an  estimated  S80,000 
in  damages.  The  Peel  school  board  now 
wants  to  recover  SIO.OOO  (the  deductible 
under  the  board's  insurance  policy) 
from  parents  of  the  three  alleged  van- 
dals. Kent  says  the  board  would  seek 
compensation  either  through  suing 
parents  for  damages,  or  through  the 
parents'  own  insurance  coverage. 

"We  are  looking  at  the  concept  of 
making  parents  liable  for  vandalism 
their  children  perpetrate,"  says  Kent, 
"because  we  feel  ultimately  this  will 
serve  as  a  deterrent.  But  proper  legal 
aaion  is  necessary.  We're  not  sure  if  we 
can  make  a  legal  case  for  it,  but  our 
attorneys  are  investigating  the  possibil- 
ities now." 

The  board  chose  this  incident  to  (est 
its  theory,  Kent  says,  because  of  (he 
amount  and  extent  of  damages  the  fire 
caused.  Lawyers  are  studying  the 
possibility  of  holding  parents  Hnan- 
cially  liable  and  will  oudine  in  a  special 
report  procedures  the  board  may  use  to 
reclaim  losses. 

Already  the  board  has  moved  (o  take 
advantage  of  any  court  ruling  that 
eventually  might  come  down  in  its 
favor.  The  board  has  stated  publicly 
that  if  the  three  studenu  arc  found 
guilty,  it  will  demand  restitution:  the 
board  also  has  decided  to  make  a 
formal   request    for   recovery   of   the 
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money  before  a  judgment  is  rendered, 
hoping  the  request  might  become  part 
of  the  judge's  sentence. 

"To  my  knowledge,"  Kent  says,  "no 
other  school  board  has  done  this, 
although  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk 
about  it  around  the  province.  1  imagine 
many  boards  will  be  watching  to  see 
what  happens  in  Peel.  Our  main  aim,  of 
course,  still  is  prevention.  Even  if  we 
succeed  this  lime,  we're  not  anxious  to 
be  in  court  all  the  time." 

Should  the  principle  of  parental  lia- 
bility be  established  legally,  Kent  says 
the  board  probably  would  not  fix  a 
minimum  amount  of  damage  required 
before  taking  parents  to  court.  "But  we 
hope  we  wouldn't  ever  have  to  do  it 
again,"  Kent  says.  "Over  the  years,  we 
hope  the  public  will  come  to  expect  that 
they  will  be  held  responsible  for  their 
minor  children." 

For  the  record,  Kent  says  he  thinks 
the  board's  chances  of  winning  a  court 


judgment  in  its  favor  are  good.  " 
course,  the  chances  of  getting  the  money 
from  the  parents  is  another  question," 
he  says.  "It  may  be  that  once  the  court 
battle  is  won,  a  second  battle  will  begin 
with  insurance  companies^obviously, 
many  parents  will  be  unable  to  pay." 

Public  reaction  lo  the  idea,  Kent  says, 
has  been  "all  favorable  so  far.  But  the 
majority  of  people  simply  wants  the 
vandalism  to  stop." 

That's  understandable.  Vandalism 
costs  have  risen  dramatically  this  year  in 
the  Peel  school  system  (which  has  ISO 
schools  and  an  enrollment  of  approx- 
imately 82,000):  From  January  through 
May  of  this  year,  $158,000  in  damage  to 
the  Peel  schools  has  been  attributed  to 
acts  of  vandalism;  for  the  same  period 
in  1978,  the  figure  was  less  than 
S76,000.  Although  some  of  that  increase 
is  a  result  of  rising  prices  for  repairs, 
Kent  says  the  number  of  vandalism  inci- 
dents also  has  increased. 


SERVOMATION  CORPORATION*- Hunger  Hut  School  Foodservice  Program. 


"At  least  before  the  'Hunger  Hut'  I  could  nag  Harold 

about  not  eating  properly.  Now  we  don't  have 

anything  left  to  talk  about." 
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Paperwork 


Little  Freddie  is  a  federal  form; 
watch  him  grow  fat  and  squash  schools 


Bv  Dan  levin 

SOMETIME  last  fall  you  might  have 
received  libois  iv.  Not  a  foreign  car 
or  a  member  of  the  nobility,  libgis  iv 
was  a  three-page  Library  General  In- 
formation Survey  that  went  to  more 
than  3,500  public  school  libraries  with 
the  idea  of  finding  out,  among  other 
things,  who  works  in  those  libraries  and 
how  the  libraries  are  stocked  and  used. 

We  know  what  happened.  You  picked 
up  UBois  IV,  flipped  through  it,  noticed 
the  questions  asking  you  to  measure  the 
length  of  shelving,  count  the  number  of 
seats,  and  calculate  the  "reference 
transactions  per  typical  week,"  and 
(hen  you  muttered:  How  in  the  hell  do 
they  think  up  these  forms  and  what 
good  arc  they? 

The  latter  part  of  thai  question  is  all 
but  unanswerable  (see  story  on  page  19), 
but  we're  going  to  take  a  shot  at  answer- 
ing the  first  part — how  and  why  the 
forms  are  devised.  Keep  in  mind,  while 
reading  the  following  life  story  of  a 
form,  that  we're  not  picking  on  UBOis 
iv;  it's  no  better  or  worse,  more  neces- 
sary or  frivolous,  than  any  federal  form 
for  education.  But  the  array  of  forms 
that  the  federal  government  will  be 
sending  you  and  your  colleagues  this 
year  simply  is  too  vast  and  complicated 
to  analyze  or  understand  in  loial.  So,  by 
way  of  a  specific  example  to  illustrate 
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some  general  points  about  federal 
paperwork,  we  offer  the  following  biog- 
raphy of  libois  iv: 

Freddie  is  bora 

The  stork  didn't  bring  him  and  no  one 
would  call  him  a  little  bundle  from 
heaven.  His  arrival  wasn't  heralded  in 
the  press,  nor  was  the  event  celebrated 
by  proud  parents.  In  fact,  his  birth  was 
pan  of  such  an  incredible  boom  that  it 
probably  was  redundant,  if  not  down- 
right burdensome. 

Let's  call  him  Freddie.  Freddie  (he 
Form. 


Freddie  was  no  accident;  his  concep- 
tion was  rationally,  if  a  bit  naively, 
planned.  As  far  back  as  1965,  a  Great 
Society  courtship  blossomed  in  the  edu- 
cation committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  during 
discussion  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (e.s.e.a.). 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  and 
supporters  of  federal  aid  to  education 
were  all  hearts  and  flowers. 

Title  II,  later  to  become  Title  IV  Part 
B,  provided  for  a  grant  program  that 
would  enable  states  to  help  local  school 
systems  buy  library  books  and  equip- 
ment. Each  state  received  money  from 
the  federal  government  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  population,  and 
everybody  was  happy  because  school  li- 
braries grew.  Eventually,  things  went 
beyond  the  hand-holding  stage  when 
Congress  was  discussing  the  reauthori- 
zation of  E.S.E.A.  One  thing  led  to 
another  and  Freddie  was  begat  because 
Congress  wanted  to  know  if  the  money 
for  libraries  was  reaching  those  who 
most  needed  it. 

Freddie  meets  hb  relatives 

Only  part  of  Freddie's  birth  certifi- 
cate can  be  found  in  e.s.e.a.;  the  re- 
maining information  is  scattered  around 
the  government  in  various  file  cabinets. 
Some  people  point  to  the  charter  legisla- 
tion for  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics  (n.c.e.s.)  as  part  of  Fred- 
die's heritage.  Others  say  Freddie  really 
was  born  in  the  job  description  of  the 
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chief  of  the  Libraries  and  Learning  Re- 
sources Branch  of  n.c.e.s.,  which  reads, 
in  part:  "...  /The  incumbent/  plans 
and  develops  a  program  of  surveys  and 
studies  for  the  Center  including  (a)  li- 
braries including  public  libraries,  li- 
braries in  educational  institutions  at  all 
levels,  and  industrial  or  other  special- 
ized libraries. .  .  .'* 

Which  means  that  Freddie  is  Frank 
Schick's  baby.  As  the  Libraries  and 
Learning  Resources  chief,  Schick,  of 
course,  is  a  staunch  advocate  for  li- 
braries. He*s  not  a  reluctant  father,  but 
he  claims:  "Where  it  (Freddie)  started  is 
almost  impossible  to  say." 

Others,  like  Nicholas  Osso,  the 
project  officer  who  worked  most  direct- 
ly with  Freddie  during  his  infancy,  and 
Milbrey  Jones,  who  is  the  administrator 
of  the  Title  IV  B  program  in  the  Office 
of  Education  and  who  uses  some  of  the 
data  Freddie  returns,  say  that  the  origi- 
nal LiBGis  1  survey — Freddie's  fore- 
father, conducted  in  1973-74 — was 
Freddie's  real  beginning. 

In  1977,  when  Congress  was  deciding 
how  much  money  to  dole  out  for  Title 
IV  B  in  fiscal  1978,  it  asked  then-Com- 
missioner of  Education  Ernest  Boyer  to 
drop  by.  Was  all  that  money  Congress 
had  been  giving  to  the  states  for 
school  libraries  going  to  the  right  place? 
Was  it  doing  any  good?  No  one  could 
say  for  sure;  Freddie's  forebear  libgis  i 
couldn't  satisfy  the  lawmakers.  Here's 
what  happened:  Congress  directed  then- 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  Joseph  Califano—Freddie's 
godfather — "to  conduct  an  assessment 
of  need,  particularly  in  rural  and  inner 
city  areas,  prior  to  submission  of  the 
1979  budget." 

Of  course  Freddie  was  just  a  twinkle 
in  the  eyes  of  Schick,  Osso,  and  Jones 
when  the  1977  Congress  wanted  to 
know  if  Title  IV  B  funds  were  reaching 
their  proper  targets,  so  Jones  used  the 
newly  published  Fall  1974  report  on 
LIBGIS  1  and  whipped  up  some  "quick 
and  dirty"  information  to  help  Com- 
missioner Boyer  tell  Congress  how  Title 
IV  B  was  working.  When  Freddie's  final 
report  was  published,  it  would  "form  a 
valuable  comparison  (with  the  1974  re- 
porO  of  school  libraries/*  Congress  was 
told. 


Thus,  Freddie  had  a  mission  in  life:  to 
"provide  current  information  about  the 
holdings,  physical  facilities,  and  use  of 
individual  public  school  library  media 
centers  ...  /and/  provide  a  total  picture 
of  school,  academic,  and  public  li- 
braries on  a  nationwide  basis."  At  least 
that's  what's  written  right  across  Fred- 
die's forehead.  Frank  Schick  describes 
Freddie's  mission  more  succinctly:  "If 
you  play  around  with  $180  million,  I 
think  you  should  know  what's  being 
done  with  it."  And,  in  starker  terms 
from  Nicholas  Osso:  "When  the  kettle 
holds  20  bowls  of  soup  and  you  have 
200  coming  to  the  kettle,  who  does  Con- 
gress tell  to  wait  till  next  year?" 

All  of  which  sounds  pretty  convincing 
//  the  sole  purpose  of  libgis  iv  were  to 
gather  data  so  Congress  could  see  how 
many  public  school  kids  had  access  to 
what  kinds  of  public  school  libraries. 

But  it's  not. 

Freddie's  benefactors  had  a  lot  more 
in  mind  when  they  sent  him  out  into  the 
cruel,  harsh  world  where  he  would  meet 
no  one  but  harried  school  officials  who 
saw  him  as  just  another  faceless  addi- 
tion to  their  ever-increasing  paperwork 
problem.  No,  Freddie  had  other  pur- 
poses in  life,  but  there's  no  way  school 
officials  ever  could  know  them.  If 
school  officials  knew  all  of  Freddie's 
mission,  they  might  get  upset.  And  then 
they  might  not  fill  Freddie  out.  And 
then  Congress  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  happens  to  Title  IV  B's 
$180  million. 

But  before  you  find  out  some  of  the 
other  reasons  for  Freddie's  existence, 
you  ought  to  know  how  much  of  the  in- 
formation Freddie  yields  is  essential  to 
the  administration  of  Title  IV  B.  In 
other  words,  how  much  of  the  stuff  you 
filled  out  in  Freddie  was  necessary  to 
getting  federal  funds  to  school  libraries? 

Milbrey  Jones,  the  program's  ad- 
ministrator, gives  this  answer:  "About 
half." 

Freddie  comes  of  age 

Let's  digress.  So  far  we  know  (A)  that 
a  magnanimous  89th  Congress  lovingly 
bestowed  riches  on  the  nation's  schools 
and  adopted  a  grant  program  for  school 
libraries,  (B)  that  a  concerned  94th  Con- 
gress wanted  to  "facilitate  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  effectiveness  and  coordina- 
tion" of  the  federal  education  pro- 
grams, (C)  that  a  skeptical  and  budget- 
minded  95th  Congress  wanted  to  know 
if  the  neediest  children  were  indeed  the 
recipients  of  the  government's  largesse, 
(D)  that  the  National  Cctilet  (ot  Educa- 


tion Statistics  was  instructed  to  review 
the  "condition  of  education,"  and  (E) 
that  a  bureaucratic  position  was  created 
in  N.C.E.S.,  in  part  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  surveys. 

Freddie,  of  course,  is  one  of  those 
surveys.  Not  all  government  paperwork 
follows  this  pattern,  but  a  good  deal  of 
it  does  (see  related  story  on  page  26). 
Let's  take  a  look  at  the  green-gray 
government  warren  that  Freddie  passed 
through  before  he  found  his  way  onto 
your  cluttered  desk,  and  let's  also  peek 
at  his  toilet  training,  so  to  speak,  that 
involved  the  mounds  of  paper  Freddie 
left  in  various  offices  like  so  many  dirty 
diapers. 

Freddie,  it  must  be  remembered,  had 
ancestors.  And  because  Freddie  came 
from  a  familiar  mold.  Project  Director 
Nicholas  Osso  had  a  pretty  good  idea  of 
what  Freddie  would  look  like  full 
grown:  not  quite  a  clone  of  ubgis  i,  but 
pretty  close.  Osso  pulled  in  ex- 
perts— people  from  the  American  Li- 
brary Association,  other  trade  associa- 
tions, academicians,  and  Office  of  Edu- 
cation program  people  like  Milbrey 
Jones — to  look  Freddie  over  as  a  team 
of  medical  experts  examine  a  newborn 
infant.  Freddie  also  withstood  what 
Osso  calls  a  "peer  review"  process 
among  people  on  the  n.ce.s.  staff. 
These  people  nitpicked  and  checked  for 
redundancy — in  effect,  cleaning  up 
Freddie's  mess.  The  process  took  about 
a  month.  Meanwhile,  Osso  wrote  Fred- 
die's "work  statement."  This  docu- 
ment, a  prerequisite  for  every  govern- 
ment survey,  described  the  duties  of  the 
contractor  who  would  guide  Freddie 
safely  to  your  desk. 

Osso  submitted  the  work  statement  to 
the  H.E.w.  contracts  office,  and  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  a  clearance  officer  gave  the 
project  the  green  light.  The  contractor 
was  to  select  the  recipients  of  the  survey, 
produce  mailing  labels,  establish  proce- 
dures for  conducting  the  survey  in  each 
state,  process  the  data,  and  submit 
monthly  progress  reports — among  other 
things. 

At  the  same  time  people  were  helping 
Osso  mold  Freddie,  a  notice  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  trumpeted  plans  for  the 
survey  and  gave  people  30  days  to  send 
in  comments  or  suggestions  about  Fred- 
die. Meanwhile,  Freddie  was  examined 
by  the  people  at  ceis — the  Committee 
on  Evaluation  and  Information  Systems 
of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Of- 
ficers. CEIS  is  a  watchdog  of  sorts  that 
eyeballs  all  the  surveys  that  school  offi- 
cials receive;  it  functions  in  an  informal. 


advisory  capacity  to  ensure  the 
relevance  of  school  forms.  The  review 
process  took  about  two  months.  Osso 
says,  from  the  lime  everyone  who 
wanted  to  reshape  Freddie  made  his 
recommendations  to  the  time  Freddie's 
work  statement  was  cleared. 

Next,  Freddie  found  himself  before 
the  Education  Data  Acquisition  Council 
(edac).  a  now-defunct  n.c.e.s.  office 
charged  with  reviewing  all  (he  education 
data  requests  emanating  from  ti.E.w. 
Accompanying  Freddie  was  a  "support- 
ing statement"  from  Schick  and  Osso 
that  justified  Freddie's  existence,  edac 
was  replaced  just  last  winter  by  fedac 
(put  "Federal"  before  edac),  which 
now  reviews  all  education  data  requests 
regardless  of  what  federal  agency  those 
requests  come  from  and  regardless  of  a 
form's  proposed  purpose. 

The  work  statement  (20  pages)  and 
the  supporting  statement  (34  pages) 
both  are  extremely  important  docu- 
ments in  Freddie's  life.  They're  just  as 
important  to  him  as  your  driver's  license 
or  Social  Security  card  is  to  you,  but  it 
took  a  lot  more  paperwork  for  Freddie 
to  gel  his  work  statement  and  support- 
ing statement  than  it  takes  humans  to 
gel  any  of  their  documents. 

Freddie  goes  oul  Into  the  world 

By  this  point  in  Freddie's  life,  dozens 
of  people  have  tempered  Freddie  and 
the  scenario  is  beginning  to  look  like 
something  out  of  a  Dickens  novel.  Fred- 
die had  been  reviewed  by  experts  in  and 
oul  of  government— librarians,  attor- 
neys, statisticians,  educators,  editors, 
bureaucrats.  Dressed  in  his  Sunday  best, 
Freddie  received  a  final  inspection  from 
the  contracts  office  and  a  request  for 
proposal  (R.F.p.)  was  published  in  the 
Department  of  Commerce's  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  Perhaps  two  dozen 
prospective  contractors  had  to  bid  with- 
in the  43-day  time  limit  and  a  handful  of 
the  proposals  received  an  evaluation  by 
a  panel  of  h.e.w.  contract  people.  Ob- 
viously, the  best  proposal  at  the  lowest 
price  won  the  contract.  Freddie  com- 
manded approximately  165,000. 

Briefly,  the  contractor  (in  Freddie's 
case,  Wesiat,  Inc.,  of  Rockville.  Md.) 
had  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  system 
design  manual  (another  large  pile  of 
Freddie's  dirty  diapers),  which  detailed 
many  of  the  survey's  technical  aspects. 
Thousands  of  little  Freddies  and  four- 
page  instruction  sheets  were  printed  and 
mailed  to  school  officials  throughout 
the  United  Slates.  More  than  3,500  were 
mailed  directly  to  schooisi  about  half  of 
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the  states  decided  that  Freddie  looked 
useful  so  they  printed  up  more  Freddies 
and  mailed  them  to  a  wider  sampling  of 
schools  within  their  stales.  Four  slates 
liked  Freddie  so  much  that  they  printed 
up  Freddies  in  still  greater  abundance 
and  mailed  them  to  every  school  in  the 
stale.  Some  states  even  added  more 
questions  to  Freddie  the  Form.  What 
started  out  as  a  modest  3,SOO-school 
sample  burgeoned  into  a  survey  two, 
perhaps  three  times  that  large.  The 
government's  estimate  of  how  long  it 
should  take  all  of  the  respondents  to  fill 
Freddie  out  was  rendered  meaningless 
because  many  more  school  officials 
than  originally  anticipated  found  Fred- 
die on  their  desks. 

The  contractor,  Westat,  received 
thousands  of  Freddies  in  the  mail  sever- 
al months  later  and  began  the  tedious 
process  of  tabulating  the  answers  to  the 
various  questions.  When  the  informa- 
tion is  published— in  the  form  of 
computer  printouts— it  will  be  sent  to 


(he  Government  Printing  Office,  where 
it  will  sit  for  as  long  as  four  months  (be- 
cause of  its  low  priority)  and  wait  to  be 
printed.  Although  program  people  have 
received  dribs  and  drabs  of  information 
along  the  way,  the  fmal  Freddie  re- 
port—S/oriK/cs  of  Public  School  Li- 
braries/Media Centers.  Fall  1978— 
probably  will  not  be  published  until 
sometime  next  spring— if  then. 

Everything  you've  just  read,  this  en- 
tire detailed  labyrinthine  story  involving 
hundreds  of  pages  of  supporting  paper- 
work and  hundreds  of  hours'  work  by 
bureaucrats  and  others — all  this  has 
yielded  one  three-page  form.  Multiply 
this  "form  biography"  by  the  hundreds 
of  different  forms  that  go  to  school  offi- 
cials and  you'll  get  a  hint  of  the  paper- 
work ocean  that  is  Washington. 

Freddie's  epllaph 

When  Freddie's  data  are  published 
next  year,  the  process  will  have  come 
full  circle.  Some  of  the  people  who 


Paperwork 


helped  shape  Freddie  the  Form  will  have 
a  chance  to  use  some  of  the  information 
Freddie  gathered. 

What  did  Freddie  find  out?  Who  be- 
sides Milbrey  Jones,  who  admits  she 
needs  only  half  of  Freddie's  data  to  ad- 
minister Title  IV  B,  needs  information 


about  public  school  libraries?  What  ob- 
jections to  Freddie  did  the  people  on 
CEis  have  and  why  did  one  ceis  official 
call  Freddie  **a  good  example  of  a  nice- 
to-know  study**  and  then  charge  that 
N.c.E.s.  * 'ought  to  pick  and  choose  (the 
surveys  it  does)  better**  because  it  only 
has  a  SIO  million  budget?  Was  Freddie 
really  necessary? 

Judge  for  yourself: 

•The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  asked 
that  Freddie  be  sent  to  200  schools  on 
Indian  reservations  so  b.i.a.  could  find 
out,  for  the  first  time,  how  many  Indian 


children  had  access  to  library  books.  a 

•The  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries    and     Information     Science     n 
(N.C.L.I.S.),  a  permanent  independent     > 
agency  that  coordinates  all  library  and 
information    science   at    the    national 
level,    requires   certain   statistics   that     ^ 
Freddie   provides,    n.c.l.i.s.   conducts 
two  studies — the  ''National  Inventory 
of  Library  Needs*'  and  the  "Effective- 
ness of  Federal  Funding  for  Public  Li- 
braries*'— for  which  libgis  provides  in- 
formation. N.C.L.I.S.  also  conducts  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries, 


Feds  promise  paperwork  cuts,  but 


Complaints  about  how  much  time  and 
money  school  officials  spend  annually 
filling  out  federal  paperwork  have  be- 
come as  redundant  and  burdensome  as 
the  paperwork  problem  itself.  Recently, 
officials  of  the  San  Diego  schools  came 
to  Washington  with  a  meticulously  de- 
tailed report  on  what  it  costs  their  sys- 
tem to  fill  out  paperwork.  The  report 
was  nearly  100  pages.  Congress  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  paperwork  problems 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  the  580-page  hearing  record  is  inar- 
guable— and  lengthy— testimony  to  the 
problems  of  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  other  school  folks. 

The  feds  know  about  your  paperwork 
problems.  They  have  heard  you,  al- 
though this  doesn*t  mean  they're  even 
close  to  a  solution.  "Everyone's  got 
religion,"  says  Frank  Corrigan,  execu- 
tive director  of  fedac,  the  Federal  Edu- 
cation Data  Acquisition  Council.  But 
while  evidence  shows  efforts  are  being 
made  to  tackle  some  of  the  most  nag- 
ging problems  associated  with  paper- 
work, there's  also  an  indication  that 
those  efforts  are  little  more  than  fingers 
in  the  dike.  Every  time  Congress  passes 
a  new  program,  reporting  requirements 
go  along  with  it.  Congress  mandated  68 
new  surveys  in  the  last  two  times  it  reau- 
thorized the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Fortunately,  a  confer- 
ence committee  reduced  that  number. 

fedac  is  a  brand  new  agency  in  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(N.c.E.s.).  Every  single  request  for  in- 
formation from  school  systems  must 
pass  through  fedac.  This  clearinghouse 
concept  for  education  paperwork  is  not 
/7^»;  di/t  the  fedac  approach  might 
p/„^  o  f^^  jjj^^^  dikes.  Before  fedac 


came  into  existence  earlier  this  year, 
EDAC  (take  the  "Federal"  off  fedac)  re- 
viewed all  education  data  requests  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (o.m.b.)  reviewed  all 
other  education  data  requests,  such  as 
those  coming  from  the  departments  of 
Agriculture,  Labor,  or  Justice,  as  well 
as  those  edac  already  had  reviewed. 
The  problem,  according  to  Jack  Jen- 
nings, chief  counsel  to  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  was  that 
O.M.B.  "was  trying  to  do  everything,  so 
it  didn't  do  anything."  Congress 
wrested  control  of  education  paperwork 
from  O.M.B.  because  lawmakers  were 
concerned  that  o.m.b.  was  not  respon- 
sive to  educators'  problems. 

But  FEDAC  is  not  without  its  own 
problems.  It  is  understaffed;  only  six 
professionals  work  full  time  to  review 
data  requests.  It  is  a  political  football; 
some  bureaucrats  and  Capitol  Hill  folks 
still  think  o.m.b.  should  review  every- 
thing. It  is  underfunded;  its  money 
comes  from  n.c.e.s.,  which  has  only 
$10  million  to  spend  annually.  Worst  of 
all:  Frank  Corrigan's  hands  are  tied  by 
federal  laws  that  require  data  collec- 
tions. Rarely  does  fedac  refuse  outright 
to  allow  a  survey  to  be  conducted.  Dike- 
plugging  (in  the  form  of  checking  for  re- 
dundancy, editing  questions  for 
ambiguities,  and  pressing  program  ad- 
ministrators to  consolidate  where  they 
can)  is  about  the  best  Corrigan  can  do. 

Not  that  Frank  Corrigan's  job  is 
futile,  but  "tinkering  with  individual 
items,"  he  says,  "is  not  going  to  reduce 
the  burden." 

Corrigan  cites  the  student  aid  form  as 
an  example  of  hov^  t^dkc  plugged  a 


dike  only  to  be  inundated  by  a  waterfall. 
The  form  has  been  made  more  concise, 
almost  to  the  point  where  colleges  are 
saying  there's  not  enough  information 
to  make  scholarship  decisions;  it  takes 
only  two-thirds  the  time  to  fill  out  the 
student  aid  questionnaire.  But  since 
Congress  raised  the  income  level  for 
scholarship  eligibility,  many  more 
people  are  applying  for  aid.  The  re- 
sponse time  on  individual  forms  has 
gone  down,  says  Corrigan,  but  the  man- 
hour  response  burden  has  gone  up.  The 
story  is  similar  with  many  federal  pro- 
grams and  forms,  says  Corrigan. 

Where  Corrigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
education  bureaucracy  need  help  is  dur- 
ing the  review  process.  It  does  not  help 
Corrigan  to  know  how  long  it  took  to 
fill  out  a  form  or  how  much  money  the 
schools  spent  on  paperwork.  It  does 
help  Corrigan  to  know  that  school  offi- 
cials think  certain  questions  are  irrele- 
vant or  too  difficult  to  answer.  "But 
they  must  react  at  a  time  when  they  still 
can  have  an  impact,"  says  Corrigan.  "It 
is  not  a  hollow  exercise  to  comment  on  a 
proposal  in  the  Federal  Register.  We  do 
look  at  comments,  and  change  things." 

One  of  Corrigan's  chief  complaints  is 
that  some  school  officials  make  their 
paperwork  problems  into  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy:  In  answering  an  open- 
ended  question,  some  school  officials 
will  write  50  pages  instead  of  five. 
"They  just  give  too  much  information. 
They  do  it  out  of  fear,  or  so  they  won't 
get  audited,  or  to  make  sure  they  get 
their  program  funded,"  says  Corrigan. 
Limits  should  be  placed  on  these  types 
of  questions,  he  says.  "We  need  better 
data,  not  more  data." 

One  of  fedac's  major  efforts  over  the 
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and  Freddie's  data  will  help  provide  in- 
formation for  that  symposium.  By  law, 
N.c.E.s.  is  required  to  cooperate  with 

N.C.L.I.S. 

•The  National  Contmission  on  New 
Technological  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
Works  (CONTU)  also,  by  law,  receives 
the  cooperation  of  n.c.e.s.  At  contu's 
request,  Freddie  included  questions 
about  interlibrary  loans  and  reproduc- 
tion of  library  materials,  although  pub- 
lic school  libraries  make  very  few  inter- 
library  loans. 

•UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 


tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, publishes  an  annual  Statistical 
Yearbook,  unesco  would  be  without 
data  from  the  U.S.  if  it  weren't  for 
Freddie. 

•The  industries  depending  on  librar- 
ies—publishing, audiovisual,  research, 
construction,  engineering — need  Fred- 
die's data  for  marketing  purposes.  They 
wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  school  officials 
what  their  libraries  really  need  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  sell  you  what  they 
make  if  it  weren't  for  Freddie. 

If  you  had  known  all  this  when  Fred- 


die arrived  on  your  doorstep,  maybe 
you  wouldn't  have  cursed — or  knowing 
this  information,  maybe  you  wouldn't 
have  filled  Freddie  out  at  all. 

But  why  blame  poor  Freddie?  He's 
just  one  innocuous  form.  There  are  boat- 
fuls  of  bigger,  badder,  more  burden- 
some forms — so  many  that  the  govern- 
ment can't  find  them  all  or  put  them  all 
in  one  place  (we  know  because  we 
asked).  Like  a  good  kid  gone  bad,  Fred- 
die is  a  product  of  the  system — in  this 
case,  a  system  that  needs  paperwork  to 
live  and  grow.  The  system  is  thriving.  D 


don't  hold  your  breath  waiting 


past  few  months  was  to  design  a  com- 
puterized redundancy  check.  Corrigan, 
however,  believes  redundancy  among 
forms  is  '*a  straw  man,"  that  it's  not  as 
prevalent  as  people  make  it  out  to  be. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  at  ceis,  the 
Committee  on  Evaluation  and  Informa- 
tion Systems  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers  (c.c.s.s.o.),  re- 
view every  form  that  fedac  reviews 
looking  for  redundancy,  criticizing 
whole  surveys,  and  demanding  changes. 
Education  bureaucrats  have  come  to  re- 
spect the  people  at  ceis,  because  if  ceis 
doesn't  get  what  it  wants,  the  chief  state 
school  officers  won't  cooperate  with  the 
survey  effort. 

George  Rush  runs  ceis  out  of  the 
c.c.s.s.o.  office  in  Washington.  He  says 
CEIS  directs  its  efforts  at  surveys  that 
have  the  greatest  impact  on  school  sys- 
tems, but  that  **our  dialog  shapes  and 
tempers  almost  every  survey  we  look 
at."  Rush  parts  company  with  Corrigan 
on  the  question  of  redundancy  and 
duplication.  The  problem,  he  says,  is 
turfism.  "Everyone  wants  to  protect  his 
own  skin.  Everyone  has  his  own  pet 
project,"  says  Rush.  "It  might  cost 
more  to  go  to  another  federal  agency  to 
find  out  the  answer  to  a  question  than  it 
does  to  ask  the  question  over  again  di- 
rectly to  people  in  the  Held.  So  the  ques- 
tion gets  asked  again.  Of  course,  that 
doesn't  take  into  account  what  it  costs 
state  and  local  people  to  respond  to  the 
question,"  Rush  points  out. 

Rush  and  House  education  committee 
Chief  Counsel  Jack  Jennings  think 
FEDAC  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
the  government's  effort  to  cut  paper- 
work. Both  praise  Frank  Corrigan,  but 
both  say  fedac  alone  will  not  make  a 


big  dent  in  the  problem.  Jennings  says 
that  the  new  federal  mandate  requiring 
that  all  data  requests  for  the  school  year 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  by 
the  preceding  February  15  will  give 
school  officials  enough  lead  time  to  pre- 
pare for  certain  data  requests. 

Rush  thinks  the  February  15  list  is  a 
good  idea,  but  isn't  sure  it  will  do  that 
much  good  in  practice.  He  says  existing 
loopholes  might  enable  researchers  to 
bypass  the  February  15  reporting  re- 
quirement under  certain  conditions,  al- 
though Congress  said  that  should  not 
happen  often.  He  also  says  listing  a  sur- 
vey nine  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
school  year  will  not  do  much  good  if  its 
contents  are  not  known. 

Another  requirement,  added  among 
the  paperwork-reduction  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  1978  reauthorization,  forces 
states  to  indicate  which  questions  they 
have  added  to  a  federal  form.  That  way, 
says  Jennings,  *'if  there's  dissatisfac- 
tion, school  officials  can  direct  it  at  the 
right  target."  Jennings,  Rush,  and  Cor- 
rigan all  agree  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment too  often  bears  the  brunt  for 
paperwork  problems  caused  by  the 
states. 

But  don't  let  any  federal  education 
official  deceive  you  by  citing  figures 
purporting  to  show  how  much  the  feds 
have  reduced  the  reporting  requirements 
of  local  school  systems  directly  to  the 
federal  government.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  federal  education  officials  simply 
have  shifted  many  reporting  require- 
ments from  the  local  to  the  state  level. 
Although  the  feds  can  say  the  locals 
have  less  federal  paper  to  fill  out,  the 
locals  still  must  supply  the  same  in- 


formation to  the  state.  The  numbers 
game,  then,  is  a  shell  game. 

Actually,  the  trend  toward  collecting 
information  from  state  education  agen- 
cies rather  than  from  local  school  sys- 
tems may  turn  out  for  the  best:  State 
education  officials  have  a  lot  of  in- 
formation at  their  fingertips  that  local 
school  officials  too  often  have  to  grope 
for.  Furthermore,  Jack  Jennings  would 
like  to  see  Congress  authorize  grants  to 
the  states  to  improve  data  collection.  He 
also  would  like  to  see  more  surveys  con- 
ducted on  a  sampling  rather  than  on  a 
universal  basis. 

Congress  recently  began  to  show  signs 
it  wants  to  go  beyond  dike-plugging. 
Last  year,  it  set  a  $194  million  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  business  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(H.E.w.)  could  do  with  consultants.  This 
year,  a  Senate  subcommittee  tried  to 
slash  that  figure  to  $160  million.  In  set- 
ting the  ceiling  last  year,  a  committee  re- 
port criticized  **the  expanded  role  that 
consultant  organizations  are  playing  in 
the  day-to-day  operational  and  decision- 
making processes"  at  the  department. 

Most  damaging  is  this  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report:  **The  committee 
is  unaware  of  any  significant  program 
improvements  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  department's  large  annual 
investment  in  evaluation  contracts  with 
consultant  organizations.  It  seems  as 
though,  year  after  year,  the  same  pro- 
jects get  reevaluated  yet  never  change. 
In  addition,  many  consultant  contracts 
have  little  apparent  relevance  to 
H.E.w. 's  program  priorities." 

No  wonder  consultants  around  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  are  called  Belt- 
way E^jnIVl^.— \^.v. 
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Meet  a  few  of  Freddie's  friends 


Just  to  give  you  an  idea  of  what 
your  federal  bureaucrats  are  up 
to,  here's  a  list  of  the  forms  your 
school  system  might  receive  this 
year  from  Uncle  Sam.  Not  every 
school  system  will  receive  every- 
thing on  this  list,  because  some 
forms  travel  only  to  a  sampling 
of  school  systems.  Then  again, 
your  schools  might  receive  some 
forms  not  on  this  list.  The 
reason:  A  new  law  took  effect 
earlier  this  year  requiring  the  fed- 
eral government  to  publish  alt 
the  education  data  requests  by 
the  February  IS  preceding  the 
school  year.  Because  this  was  the 
first  time  the  federal  bureaucracy 
had  to  gather  this  information, 
not  all  departments  were  able  to 
comply  fully—and  some  of  these 
departments  might  be  given 
special  permission  to  send  out 
forms  not  published  on  this  list. 
On  or  before  February  15,  1980. 
the  Federal  Register  will  publish 
all  the  data  requests  for  the  1980- 
81  school  year.  If  you  want  to  cut 
education  paperwork  in  the  next 
school  year,  that's  the  time  to 
make  waves. 


National  School  Lunch  Program 

Application  and  Agreement—  NSLP, 
SBP.andSNP. 

Civil  Rights  Compliance  Review  In- 
stitutions and  Nonprofit  Private 
Schools. 

Administrative  Review  Report, 
(Schools,  Charitable  Institu- 
tions, Nutrition  Program  for  the 
Elderly)— Food  Distribution 
Programs. 

Nutritional  Evaluation  of  the  School 
Breakfast  Program. 

Evaluation  of  the  interim  National 
Lunch  Program  (NSLP)  Regu- 
lations and  Demonstration 
Projects. 

Residential  Child  Care  Institutions 
Survey 

Part  21S-Special  Milk  Program  For 
Children. 

Monthly  Report  of  Lunch  Service 
Operations  in  Commodity  Only 
Schools. 

Application  for  Donated  Commodi- 
ties (Commodity  Only  Schools). 

Procedure  for  Requesting  Technical 
Assistance  When  Establishing, 
Maintaining  &  Expanding  Food 
Service  Facilities  in  Schools. 

Part  230-Food  Service  Equipment 
Assistance  Program. 

Student's  Statement  Regarding 
School  Attendance. 

Student  Reporting  Form 

Report  or  Student  Beneficiary  at  End 
of  School  Year. 

Certification  by  School  Official 

Student's  Statement  Regarding 
School  Attendance  Outside  the 
U.S. 

Statement  Regarding  Student's 
School  Attendance. 

Report  of  Student  Beneficiary  About 
to  Attain  Age  22. 

Confirmation  of  School  Attendance 

Student's  Statement  Regarding  Con- 
tinuance of  School  Attendance. 

Data  Collection  Forms  in  Response 
to  Section  437.  GEPA  Calendar 
/  979  Collection. 
Financial    Sfaru^    &    Performance 


Report  for  Emergency  Adult 
Education  Program  for  Indo- 
china Refugees. 

Study  of  the  ESEA  Title  I  Migrant 
Program. 

Public  School  Library  Media  Cen- 
ters, Fall. 

Successful  Sites  Interview  Schedules. 

Application  for  School  Assistance  in 
Federally  Affected  Area  (Title  I. 
of  P.L.  81-874). 

Report  on  Handicapped  Children 
ADA  in  State  Operated  or  Sup- 
ported Schools. 

Report  of  Contract  Awarded— State 
Education  Agency  Report  of 
Minimum  Requirements  for 
School  Construction. 

Special  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged Sutistical  Report. 

Report  on  Title  I,  ESEA  Comparabil- 
ity. 

Application  for  Federal  Assistance 
(nonconstruction)  Education  for 
the  Handicapped  Instructions 
and  Supplementary  Question- 
naires. 

Standard  Application  (nonconstruc- 
tion) for  Parts  B  &  C  of  the  In- 
dian Education  Act. 

Application  for  Federal  Assistance 
(nonconstruction)  Vocation 
Education. 

Application  for  Federal  Assistance 
(nonconstruction  Programs)  In- 
struction for  Right-to-Read 
Program. 

Standard  Application  Federal  Assist- 
ance (nonconstruction)  for  Fol- 
low-Through Program. 

Application  for  Federal  As- 
sistance—Title IV,  Civil  Rights 
Act. 

ESEA  Title  I  Comparability  Re- 
port—Form A,  General  In- 
formation; Form  B,  Detailed 
School  Data. 

Standard  Application  (nonconstruc- 
tion) for  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Program. 

Standard  Application  (short  form) 
for  Environmental  Education. 

Financial  Status  and  Performance 
Report-BOAE. 

Right  to  Read  Financial  and  Per- 
formance Report. 

Standard  Application  (nonconstruc- 
tion) for  Migrant  Education 
Program,  ESEA,  Title  I. 

Financial  Status  Report  For  Adult 
Education  State  Programs. 

Annual  Performance  Report  For 
Adult  Education  State  Grant 
Programs. 

Financial  Status  and  Performance 
Report,  P.L.  94-142  and  P.L. 
89-313. 

A- 102  Financial  Status  &  Perfor- 
mance Reports— Discretionary 
Projects. 

Instructions  for  Completing  The  Fi- 
nancial Status  Report  And  The 
Follow  Through  Grantee  Per- 
formance Report. 

Financial  And  Performance  Re- 
ports—Migrant Program  Title  I 
ESEA. 

Financial  Status  and  Performance 
Reports— Title  I,  ESEA  of 
1965. 

Standard  Application  for  (noncon- 
struction) Library  Research  And 
Demonstration  Program. 

I  HE  Application  For  Handicapped 
Personnel  Preparation. 

Standard  Application  For  Consumer 
Education  and  Metric  Educa- 
tion. 

Application  For  Federal  Assistance 
(Short  Form) — Instructions  For 
Arts  Education  Projects. 

Application  For  Federal  Assistance: 
/nsrruclion  For  Part  A.  Title  IV , 


P.L.  92-318. 

Application  For  Federal  Assistance 
(nonconstruction  programs) 
—Instructions  For  Com- 
munity Education. 

Application  For  Federal  Assisunce 
(nonconstruction  programs)  For 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act, 
Title  VII.  P.L.  92-318  As 
Amended— Instructions  &  Sup- 
plementary. 

Financial  And  Performance  Report 
For  Indochina  Refugee  Assis- 
tance Program. 

Sundard  Application  (nonconstruc- 
tion) For  Gifted  And  Talented 
Program. 

Sharing  Business  Success 

Adult  Education  Clearinghouse 

Case  studies  of  the  effects  of  school 
Tmance  changes  on  school  pro- 
gram management  and  govern- 
ance. 

Case  studies  of  the  impact  of  school 
finance  changes  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  tax  burdens. 

Case  studies  of  the  fiscal  implications 
of  current  education-related 
programs,  including  those  ad- 
ministered by  agencies  other 
than  those  in  the  Education 
Division  of  H.E.W. 

Study  of  Menu  Choice  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program. 

National  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast 
Impact  Study. 

Inventory  and  Needs  Assessment  of 
School  Food  Service  Equip- 
ment. 

Assessment  of  the  Effectiveness  of 
the  National  Education  and 
Training  Program. 

Library  Manpower  Survey  1979-80 

Pilot  Test— Course  Offering  and  En- 
rollments. 

Survey  of  Teacher  Demand  and 
Shortages. 

Evaluation  of  Project  EXCEL 

Studies  of  Career  Information  Re- 
sources and  Systems  for  Secon- 
dary School  Students  (A  Nation- 
al Assessment). 

National  Assessment  of  Education 
Progress. 

Successful  Schools  and  Staff  Devel- 
opment. 

Criteria  for  Effective  Staff  Develop- 
ment. 

Bilingual  Inservice  Teacher  Training. 

Morale,  Incentives,  and  Job  Satisfac- 
tion in  Teachers. 

Teachers  Who  Change. 

The  Nature  and  Extent  of  Adult 
Learning  in  Work  and  Nonwork 
Settings. 

Productivity  Research  Program: 
Managerial  Control  and  ^hool 
Productivity  Project. 

Study  of  Minimum  Competency  Test- 
ing Programs. 

Improving  Practitioner  Use  of  Tests 

Study  of  Eduyational  Information 
Usage:  Needs,  Acquisition,  and 
Uses  of  Information  by  Educa- 
tional Personnel. 

Design  for  an  Evaluation  of  the  R&D 
Exchange. 

Finance  and  Governance  of  Special 
Education. 

School  Size  Study 

Directory  of  Inschool  Alternatives  to 
Suspension. 

Youth  Budget:  Unstructured  Inter- 
views with  Public  Officials. 

Study  of  Education  and  Work  Coun- 
cils (Structured  Interviews). 

Youth,  Pregnancy,  and  Parenthood: 
The  Educational  Implications. 

Survey  of  Community  School  Pro- 
jects. 

Study  of  Exemplary  PACs 

Study  of  Educational  Needs  in  Puerto 
Rico. 


Study  of  Bilingual  Program  Opera- 
tions. 

Evaluation  Approaches  in  Bilingual 
Education. 

Survey  of  Science,  Mathematics  and 
Social  Studies  Education  (K-12) 
(series  of  6  surveys). 

Fall,  1979  Vocational  Education 
Civil  Rights  Survey. 

Supplemental  Information  for  Local 
Education  Agency  Grants  Un- 
der the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act— School  System  Summary 
Report. 

Supplemental  Information  for  Local 
Education  Agency  Grants  Un- 
der Schools  in  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act— Individual 
School  Report. 

Discipline  Records  to  be  Mainuincd 
and  Retained. 

Financial  Status  and  Performance 
Report  (Part  A)  Indian  Educa- 
tion. 

Application  for  Grants  Under  Bi- 
lingual Education  Program. 

Financial  Status  and  Performance 
Report  for  Bilingual  Education 
Programs. 

Teacher  Corps  Inservice  Teacher 
Education  Survey. 

Impact  Study  of  Instructional  Mate- 
rials Information  Systems  Ef- 
forts of  the  BE  H. 

HCEEP  Demonstration  and  Stale 
Implementation  Project  Pro- 
files. 

Financial  Sutus  Report  and  Perfor- 
mance Report— BEH. 

Financial  Status  and  Performance 
Report— EEOP. 

Annual  Survey  of  Children  in  Local 
Institutions  for  Neglected  or 
Delinquent  Children  in  Correc- 
tional Institutions,  ESEA.  Title 
I. 

Summary  of  Assistance  and  Instruc- 
tions to  Applicants;  Data  to 
Determine  Eligibility  and  Com- 
pute Maximum  Grant. 

Instructions  for  Application  for  Fed- 
eral Assistance,  Assurances. 

Instruction  and  Supplementary  Ques- 
tionnaire—Application for  Fed- 
eral Assistance  (Short  Form). 

Career  Education  Program:  Instruc- 
tions for  Application  for  Feder- 
al Assistance. 

Career  Education  Discretionary  Pro- 
gram: Financial  Status  and  Per- 
formance Reports. 

Youth  Employment  Program:  Finan- 
cial Status  and  Performance  Re- 
ports. 

Preapplication  for  Federal  Assistance 

Application  for  Federal  Assistance 
(for  Construction  Program). 

Federal  Assistance  (SAFA). 

Federal  Assistance  (pages  2  and  3) 
(SAFA). 

Follow-up  Impact  Study  of  Key 
Themes  of  the  National  Center. 

Dissemination  and  Utilization  Fol- 
low-up Study. 

New  and  Changing  Occupations 

Curricula  Available  for  New  and 
Changing  Occupations. 

Investigation  of  the  Correlates  of 
Placement  in  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. 

Examining  Vocational  Education 
Outcomes. 

Comprehensive  Evaluation  of  Pro- 
grams Funded  Under  the  Com- 
munity Schools  Act. 

Application  for  the  Emergency  Adult 
Education  Program  for  Indo- 
china Refugees. 

Development  of  Entrepreneurship 
Training  Components  for  Voca- 
tional Educational. 

Procedures  for  Utilizing  Volunteers 
to  Improve  Vocational  Educa- 
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lion  in  Urbin  Areas, 
nvctsion  of  Armed  Services  Diesd 
Iniiroctioml  Maierlils  tor  Use 
in  Vocilianal  Eduation  Pro- 


Resource  Developmeni  and  Training 
Toi  Improvemenl  of  Relaled  tn- 
s[  ruction  in  Apprenliceship  Pro- 
Field  Testing  Vocational  Education 
Curriculum     Specialist     Mate- 
Development  of  Competency  Mea- 


Evaluaiion  of  Industry- Education- 
Labor  (1-E-L)  CoLEaboralion  in 
improving  the  Quality  and  Ac- 
cessibility of  Occupational  Edu- 

Developing  Ciileria  for  and  Monitor- 
ing ilie  Activities  of  industry- 
Educaiion-L^KH  Action  Coun- 
cils to  Bring  Education  and  the 


Marketplace  into  Phase  as  a  Re- 
search Basil  Tor  Immediate  and 
Future  Occupational  Planning 

Verification  and  Implementalion  or 
Program  Standards  for  Voca- 
tional Home  Econoi 


Development  of  Vocational  I 

tion  Model  for  Linking  Agen- 
cies Seiving  the  Handicapped. 

Development  ofi  Catalog  of  Modifi- 
cation and  Adaptation!  of 
Vocational  Equipment  for  Serv- 
ing the  Handicapped. 

Inexpensive  Book  Distribution  Pro- 
gram (Right  to  Read). 

Special  Emphaiii  (Right  lo  Read) 

An  assessment  of  the  Operation  of 

Teacher  Corps  Program   78  and  79 

Evaluation. 
An  Analysis  of  the  Bureau  of  the 

Education  of  Handicapped  In- 


tnd  Pan  B  Capacity  Building 
Projects  Under  Public  Law  92- 
318  (Indian  Education), 
lueismeni  of  the  Capacity  Build- 
ing Accomplishments  of  (he 
Regional  Resources  Centers 
(Handicapped). 

Planning  in  the  Programs  for 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children, 
nation  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Program. 
Liaiion  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Equity  Act  Program. 

of  Bilingual  Vocational 

Measures  Comparability 


It  Inv 


L  in  Four  Federal 


Evah 


n  of  the  Pan  C  Progi 


Programs. 
Successful  ESAA  Programs  Support- 
ing Intergroup  Relations  Activl- 


Sustaining  Effects  Student  Followup. 
" of  Effecu  on  Studenu 


Associated      with      Follow 
Through  Models, 
Study  of  the  Role  of  ESAA  Funding 
in    Newly    Desegregating    and 
Pre-lmplementation     Schools 


Study  of  ESAA  Civil  Rights  Eligi- 
bility Requirements  and  of 
Second  Generation  Desegrega- 
tion Problems. 

Study  of  Title  VII  Inservice  Teacher 
Training  Programs. 

Survey  of  Participation  of  Nonpublic 
Schools  in  Federal  Education 
Programs. 

Survey  of  Randomly  Selected  School 
Systems  Serving  Cities  of  over 
100.000  Population  lo  Obtain 
Basic  Salary  Data  for  Use  in  Es- 
tablishing Salary  Schedules  for 
Teachers  in  the  Department  of 
Defense     Dependents     Schools 

Survey  of  Selected  High  Schools  to 
Determine  the  Need  for  and 
Potential  Acceptance  of  High 
School  Level  DANTES  Subject 
Standardized  Tests. 
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Have  a  discipline  problem  ?  Turn  to  your 

community  for  help  in  schools 


By  Donald  K.  Sharpes 

JUST  because  a  school  system 
sits  in  a  peaceful  community 
country  miles  from  the  city  doesn't 
mean  some  of  its  students  aren't  prone 
to  disruptive  behavior.  So  when  the 
rural  Sanford  (Maine)  school  system 
found  its  students  becoming  as  fresh 
and  combative  as  the  local  lobsters,  it 
decided  to  fish  out  the  problem. 

The  school  board  invited  the  com- 
munity to  help  look  into  causes  of  stu- 
dent misbehavior.  Participants  devel- 
oped a  list  of  community  volunteer  and 
service  agencies  that  work  with  disrup- 
tive students  and  their  parents.  The  list 
was  augmented  by  a  volunteer  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  school  officials 
and  people  from  church  and  community 
groups  who  expressed  a  concern  and  in- 
terest in  working  with  the  kids  who  were 
haviilg  problems.  This  link  with  the 
community  was  vital  because  it  under- 
scored what  we  believed  was  a  major 
source  of  much  discipline  trouble:  Poor 
school  behavior  often  is  a  reflection  of 
difficulties  in  the  home  and  community. 
As  we  discovered,  students  with  the 
most  nagging  behavior  problems  often 
came  from  homes  in  which  one  parent 
was  absent,  where  parents  had  little  re- 
spect for  education,  or  where  discipline 
either  was  nonexistent  or  carried  to 
cruel  extremes. 

Students  and  their  families  were  en- 
couraged to  seek  help  from  community 
agencies,  and  the  schools'  advisory 
committee  developed  an  alternative 
school  program  held  year-round  in  a 
separate  classroom.  Here's  how  it 
works: 

The  first  step  was  for  administrators 
to  establish  precise  criteria  for  assigning 
students  to  the  program.  No  factor  was 
overlooked.  For  example,  if  a  teacher 
suspected  that  a  hearing  defect  or  other 
physical  problem  contributed  to  a  stu- 
dent's disruptive  behavior,  a  doctor 
would  be  called  in  to  examine  the  stu- 
dent. The  student's  attitude,  aptitude, 
achievement  levels,  and  psychological 
health  also  were  carefully  examined. 

Donald  K.  Sharpes  is  professor  at  Weber 

S/a/e  College  and  at  Utah  State  University, 

a/7i/  /j-  i//rec/or  o/  /Ae  comdinecf  Master  of 


It's  important  to  be  precise  when 
gathering  this  information.  From  a  stu- 
dent's perspective,  it  could  be  disastrous 
to  be  mislabeled  and  assigned  to  a 
special  class  that  carries  with  it  a  certain 
stigma.  Mislabeling  a  child  also  might 
invite  litigation  against  the  school 
board. 

To  help  teachers  and  administrators 
assess  a  student's  behavioral  develop- 
ment, the  advisory  committee,  with  pro- 
fessional advice,  drew  up  a  list  of  traits 
and  asked  teachers  to  rate  students  as 
very  positive,  positive,  negative,  or  very 
negative.  The  traits  included  attitude  to- 
wards self,  school,  home,  parents,  and 
learning;  motivation  to  achieve,  to  be- 
come involved  in  other  activities,  and  to 
reach  goals;  temperament  when  alone, 
when  with  others,  and  in  conflict  situa- 
tions; and  ability  to  work  with  others,  to 
accept  advice,  to  make  choices,  to  as- 
sume and  complete  tasks,  and  to  accept 
criticism. 

Teachers  had  to  learn  to  use  forms 
that  help  gather  this  information,  be- 
cause the  data  determine  which  students 
are  candidates  for  the  program  and 
when  students  are  ready  to  reenter  regu- 
lar school  classes.  Once  administrators 
and  teachers  understand  evaluation 
techniques,  the  next  step  is  to  develop 
specific  curricular  and  behavioral  ob- 
jectives for  each  student.  If  this  sounds 
a  bit  like  the  individualized  education 
program  called  for  under  Public  Law 
94-142,  you're  not  far  off. 

The  objectives  give  students  a  blue- 
print for  recognizing  and  eliminating 
specific  habitual  disruptive  behavior: 
stealing,  hitting,  swearing,  withdrawing 
from  contact  with  peers  and  teachers,  to 
name  a  few.  Besides  noting  the  student's 
disruptive  symptom,  the  objective  spells 
out  goals  the  student  is  expected  to 
reach.  Rather  than  tell  a  student  what 
not  to  do,  the  objective  lists  specific 
activities  that  will  reduce  or  eliminate, 
say,  stealing  or  hitting  or,  perhaps,  will 
develop  respect  for  property. 

An  example  of  one  such  student  ob- 
jective: **Students  who  have  been 
known  to  steal  frequently  will  partici- 
pate in  reading,  writing,  and  other 
activities  that  deal  with  respect  for 
property."  After  that  objective  has  been 
set,  the  teacher  organizes  kssowsvVvalYt- 
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quire  a  student  to  read  about  larceny 
cases,  petty  stealing,  and  even  local 
court  cases  involving  theft.  A  local  po- 
lice officer  or  judge  might  address  the 
class.  The  idea:  Blend  the  development 
of  basic  skills  with  exposure  to  ideas  in- 
tended to  help  a  student  understand  and 
overcome  his  specific  type  of  disruptive 
behavior. 

A  student  who  is  withdrawn  and  has 
trouble  getting  along  with  others  might 
be  assigned  to  a  study  group  that  prac- 
tices listening  and  reporting  skills.  A 
student  who  consistently  fights  with  his 
classmates  might  be  taught  nonviolent 
ways  of  solving  problems  or  be  intro- 
duced to  victims  of  assault.  Students 
who  have  broken  or  vandalized  equip- 
ment might  help  make  bids  and  fill  out 
forms  to  purchase  new  equipment  or 
take  part  in  other  activities  that  enhance 
personal  responsibility.  The  possibilities 
stretch  as  far  as  the  creativity  of  the 
teachers  and  administrators.  Once  the 
student  meets  the  objectives — this  can 
take  from  two  months  to  two  years — he 
returns  to  his  regular  class. 

In  the  Sanford  junior  high  school, 
two  full-time  teachers  were  assigned 
year-round  responsibility  for  the  pro- 
gram. Teachers  had  to  master  a  variety 
of  subjects,  because  the  students  in  the 
alternative  program  did  not  rotate  class- 
rooms as  did  other  students.  More  often 
than  not,  teachers  discovered  that  severe 
behavior  problems  went  hand-in-hand 
with  severe  basic  skills  problems.  Al- 
though the  two  full-time  instructors 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  teaching,  special- 
ists periodically  visited  the  program  for 
two-week  intensive  courses  for  small 
groups  of  especially  slow  learners.  As 
the  schools  discovered,  flexibility  in  as- 
signing personnel  is  a  key  consideration. 

No  alternative  school  program  can 
survive  for  long  without  the  cooperation 
of  the  community,  and  especially  of 
parents.  Successful  programs  require 
parental  advice  and  a  willingness  to 
pitch  in  and  help.  It's  important  that 
teachers  and  administrators  be  prepared 
to  make  telephone  calls  and  personal 
visits  to  students'  homes.  It  can  work, 
but  if  a  program  is  to  be  successful  in  a 
small  community,  school  officials  first 
will  have  to  forge  new  relations  between 
parents  and  schools.  D 


Keep  lines  of  communication — and  wallets — 
open  to  help  heat  schools  this  winter 


FIRST  the  good  news:  Schools 
have  been  promised  that  they'll 
have  all  the  heating  oil  they'll  need  for 
the  coming  winter.  Now  the  bad  news: 
Promises  won't  heal  your  schools  when 
your  supplier  says  he's  run  out  of  oil 
after  all. 

With  the  shortage  of  good  news  about 
energy  these  days,  Ihe  natural  tendency 
is  [o  doubt  the  smug  assurances  of  oil 
executives  thai  schools  will  not  run  dry 
this  winter.  Alan  Darrow,  spokesman 
for  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council, 
says  daia  from  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  indicate  that  there  "will  be  an 
adequate  supply"  of  heating  oil. 

Whether  ihai,  in  fact,  turns  out  to  be 
ihe  case,  school  officials  "believe  they'll 
be  paying  through  the  nose,"  according 
■  10  Hampton  (New  Hampshire)  superin- 
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tendem  Richard  Hamilton.  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  the  average 
price  of  a  gallon  of  home  heating  oil  was 
82  cents  in  August— up  70  percent  in 
one  year.  Educational  Facilities  Labora- 
tories estimates  schools  will  spend  S67 
per  pupil  on  energy  expenses — up  from 
$23  six  years  ago— and  that  some  New 
England  schools  might  have  to  spend  as 
much  as  SlOO  per  pupil. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  oil  surely 
will  be  plentiful  come  presidential  pri- 
mary time  in  February,  school  officials 
are  relying  on  Iheir  dealers'  promises 
that  full  fuel  allocations  will  be  met. 
"Bui  one  stroke  in  the  Mideast  could 
change  things,"  says  Salem  School  Busi- 
ness Of  ficial  Jack  MacKail.  "If  we  have 
a  serious  shortfall,  there  will  have  to  be 
drastic    changes,    not    cosiTivuVc    qxw.^. 


Storm  windows  won't  be  enough. 
That's  when  we'll  have  to  start  talking 
seriously  about  ditninating  school  buses, 
not  jusi  curtailing  their  use,  and  that's 
when  we'll  have  10  start  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  going  to  a  four-day 
school  week." 

Everyone's  doing  the  obvious  things, 
says  MacKail:  caulking  windows,  cut- 
ting down  on  field  trips,  reshuffling  bus 
routes,  and  lowering  the  thermo- 
stats—to name  a  few  of  the  least  painful 
conservation  measures.  Bui  no  one  has 
a  contingency  plan  for  a  doomsday 
school  energy  crisis  in  which  the  school 
has  run  out  of  oil  and  the  winter's  allo- 
cation has  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Does  a  surefire  contingency  plan 
exist?  Not  realty,  sass  a'^'n  Q^^«e.'«e^. 


of  New  York  City.  The  only  thing  to  do 
according  to  Greenes  is  to  ''close  the 
schools  for  a  day  and  sit  still  till  you  get 
a  delivery.'*  Greenes  is  quick  to  say  that 
he  doesn't  think  anyone  will  run  out, 
and  he  endorses  Darrow's  advice  to 
school  officials:  "The  safest  thing  to 
do,"  says  Darrow,  "is  to  keep  the  lines 
of  communication  open  between  the 
schools  and  the  suppliers."  If  your 
regular  dealer  unexpectedly  runs  out,  he 
can  tell  others  to  ensure  the  schools  have 
an  adequate  supply.  But  no  school 
official  should  wait  until  the  supply 
drops  to  a  dangerously  low  level  before 
calling  the  local  supplier.  "Progressive 
suppliers,"  says  Darrow,  "would  wel- 
come a  monthly  meeting  or  a  lunch,  a 
phone  call,  or  a  letter  describing  the 
schools'  usage  and  asking  for  advice  or 
perhaps  a  letter  from  school  officials  to 
the  supplier  suggesting  concern  about 
supplies  for  the  winter,  asking  for  con- 
servation suggestions,  and  requesting 
that  the  dealer  keep  the  school  board 
apprised  of  the  current  supply  situation 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future.  The 
dealer  shouldn't  mind  doing  that  in 
order  to  help  you  out. 

"But  it's  incumbent  on  school 
officials,  being  the  concerned  parties,  to 
do  something,  to  demand  to  know  just 


what  the  supply  picture  looks  like,"  ad- 
vises Darrow. 

If  your  school  eventually  is  faced  with 
the  grim  prospect  of  a  dwindling  oil 
supply  and  a  "closed"  sign  at  the  local 
oil  dealership,  one  possible  alternative 
exists:  Every  state  is  required  to  set  aside 
5  percent  of  its  heating  oil  for  use  in 
an  emergency.  That  fuel  reserve  is  con- 
trolled by  the  state  energy  office,  and 
these  days  it's  a  good  idea  to  be  on  a 
first  name  basis  with  someone  there  (see 
the  list  of  state  energy  offices  below). 
The  oil  in  the  state  set-aside  is  sitting  in 
storage  tanks  right  in  your  state;  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency,  the  question  is 
not,  "Where  can  we  get  the  oil?"  but, 
"When  can  the  state  reserve  be  used?" 
You  might  be  able  to  help  your  state 
energy  office  answer  the  latter. 

All  the  experts  say  the  oil  crunch  is 
here  to  stay.  A  recent  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  report,  the  agency's  first 
major  assessment  of  the  world  oil  situ- 
ation since  1977,  indicates  that  not  even 
its  spies  will  be  able  to  come  in  from  the 
cold.  Oil  supplies  to  the  West  "may  well 
fall,"  price  hikes  will  come  in  spurts  as 
industrial  nations  compete  for  insuffi- 
cient supplies,  and  an  economic  upturn 
will  stimulate  greater  demand  for  oil. 

Politics,  as  you  might  have  guessed. 


will  play  a  lead  role  in  the  energy  drama 
this  winter.  New  England  politicians 
have  been  all  sound  and  fury  over  the 
adequacy  of  stockpiled  heating  oil.  In 
August  they  were  fretting  about  the  pro- 
posed one-time  sale  of  1.5  million  gal- 
lons of  heating  oil  and  kerosene  to  Iran, 
which  the  Carter  Administration  said 
was  necessary  to  ensure  a  continued 
flow  of  the  ayatoUah's  oil  to  the  U.S.  A 
Maine  congressman  branded  the  scheme 
a  "travesty,"  and  a  New  Hampshire 
energy  official  warned  that  the  "politi- 
cal ramifications  will  be  very  severe"  if 
New  Englanders  run  out  of  heating  oil. 
Still  others  labeled  the  President's  plan 
to  stockpile  240  million  gallons  of  heat- 
ing oil  nationwide  "inadequate." 

Bob  Greenes  of  Public  Fuel  Service, 
Inc.,  gives  the  political  drama  of  the 
energy  crisis  mixed  reviews.  "It's  a  no- 
lose  situation  for  a  politician,"  says 
Greenes.  "If  there's  an  actual  shortage, 
he  can  say,  *I  told  you  so.'  If  there  isn't, 
he  can  say,  'At  least  I  warned  you.'  " 

School  officials,  however,  are  in  a 
must-win  situation;  no  one  wants  to 
close  a  school  because  there's  no  heating 
oil.  By  staying  in  touch  with  local 
suppliers  and  state  energy  officials, 
school  people  might  be  able  to  prevent 
last-scene  theatrics.  D 


Before  fuel  runs  low  look  here  for  help 


Here  are  the  people  that  public  school 
officials  should  talk  to  or  write  for  ener- 
gy information  in  your  state: 


Alabama:  Edwin  G.  Hudspeth,  Staff  Di- 
rector, Alabama  Energy  Management  Board, 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36130.  (205)832-5010 

Alaska:  William  C.  McConkey,  Director, 
State  Energy  Office,  Mackay  Building,  338 
Denali  St.,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501.  (907) 
272-0527 

Arizona:  Gerry  Cunningham,  Chief, 
Office  of  Energy,  Office  of  Economic 
Planning  and  Development,  Capitol 
Tower— Room  507,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85007. 
(602)271-3303 

Arkansas:  Mack  B.  Woodward,  Director, 
Energy  Conservation  and  Policy  Office,  960 
Plaza  West  Building,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
72205.(501)371-1370 

California:  Richard  M.  Maullin,  Chair- 
man, California  Energy  Commission,  1111 
Howe  Ave..  Sacramento.  Calif.  95825.  (916) 
920-6811,(800)852-7516 

CoiQraJa:  Buie  Seawell,  State  Energy  Of- 
fice, Suie  Capitol,   Denver,   Colo.   80203. 
fJOJ)  SJ9'2S07 
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Secretary,  Energy  Division,  Department  of 
Planning  and  Energy  Policy,  80  Washington 
St.,  Hartford.  Conn.  061 15.  (203)  566-2800. 

Delaware:  David  L.  Press,  Assistant  to  the 
Governor  for  Energy  Affairs,  c/o  Secretary 
of  State,  P.O.  Box  1401— Townsend  Build- 
ing, Dover,  Del.  19901.  (302)678-5644 

District  of  Columbia:  Ben  W.  Gilbert,  Di- 
rector, Municipal  Planning  Office,  Executive 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  Room  409,  District 
Building,  13th  &  E  St.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004.  (202)629-5111 

Florida:  Carlos  Warren,  Director,  State 
Energy  Office,  108  Collins  Building.  Talla- 
hassee, Fl.  32304.  (904)  488-6764 

Georgia:  Mark  Cwecker,  Director,  Office 
of  Energy  Resources,  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30334.(404)656-3874 

Hawaii:  Hideto  Kono,  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment, P.O.  Box  2359,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96804.  (808)  548-3033 

Idaho:  L.  Kirk  Hall,  Director,  Idaho  Of- 
fice of  Energy,  State  House,  Boise,  Idaho 
83720.  (208)  384-3258 

Illinois:  Frank  Beale,  Director,  Institute  of 
Natural  Resources,  309  West  Washington 
St.,  Chicago,  III.  60606.  (312)793-3870 

fiHHam:  Clarence  D.  BroadMS,  OxxecioT, 
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Indiana  Energy  Group,  115  North  Pennsyl- 
vania St.,— 7th  Floor,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
46204.(317)633-6753 

Iowa:  Edward  Stanek,  Acting  Director, 
Iowa  Energy  Policy  Council,  707  East  Locust 
St.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319.  (512)281-4420. 

Kansas:  Steven  Harris,  State  of  Kansas 
Energy  Office,  503  Kansas  Ave.— Room  241, 
Topeka,  Kan.  66603.  (913)  296-2496 

Kentucky:  David  Drake,  Secretary,  Ken- 
tucky Department  of  Energy,  Capitol  Plaza 
Tower— 9th  Floor,  Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 
(502)  564-7070 

Louisiana:  Raymond  J.  Sutton,  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation,  P.O.  Box  44275, 
Baton  Rouge,  La.  70804.  (504)  389-5161; 
And  Thomas  Landrum,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  P.O.  Box  44156,  Baton 
Rouge,  La.  70804.  (504)  389-2771 

Maine:  John  Joseph,  Director,  Office  of 
Energy  Resources,  55  Capitol  St.,  Augusta, 
Maine  04339.  (207)  868-2196 

Maryland:  Donald  E.  Milsten,  Director, 
Energy  Policy  Office,  Energy  and  Coastal 
Zone  Administration,  State  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  301  West  Preston 
St.— Suite  1302,  Baltimore,  Md.  21201.  (301) 
383-6810 

Mayinrliuistts;     Henry     Lee,     Director, 

(Conimued  on  page  42.) 


Wann  yourself 


Energy  message :  Don't 
heat  schools ;  keep  kids  warm 


THE  only  definite  word  on  the 
potential  energy  problem  facing 
schools  during  the  coming  winter 
months  is  maybe. 

Maybe  there  will  be  enough  heating 
oil  to  keep  your  schools  cozy,  and  may- 
be you'll  be  able  to  wrestle  with  your 
budget  to  keep  pace  with  rising  fuel 
costs.  And  maybe  you're  going  to  have 
to  make  some  changes  in  your  system's 
dress  code  (if  your  system  has  one), 
school  hours,  or  class  schedules  to  keep 
chattering  teeth  and  chills  to  a  mini- 
mum—especially if  your  state  intends  to 
comply  with  the  65-degree  maximum 
temperature  that  the  President  has  man- 
dated for  public  buildings. 

From  sages  at  the  Arctic  Circle, 
meteorologists,  medicine  men,  and  the 
Farmers'  Almanac  come  the  following 
suggestions  for  coping  with  65. 

In  an  early  winter  school  system 
newsletter,  advise  teachers,  parents,  and 
students  on  how  to  dress  for  maximum 
warmth.  For  example,  any  ski  buff  will 
tell  you  that  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  first  layer  of  clothes  (the  one 
next  to  your  skin)  be  cotton.  It  creates 
better  circulation,  because  it  is  more  ab- 
sorbent and  porous  than  man-made 
fibers. 

In  really  cold  climates—where  ther- 
mometers hover  for  days  around 
zero— people  swear  by  all-cotton 
thermal  underwear.  In  a  word:  long 
Johns — with  matching  long-sleeved 
tops.  They  seal  in  body  heat,  yet  are 
porous  enough  to  allow  good  air  circu- 
lation when  and  if  you're  lucky  enough 
to  become  overheated.  The  availability 
of  long  Johns  used  to  be  limited  to  de- 
partment stores  >n  traditionally  frigid 
climes,  but  department  store  buyers  as 
far  south  as  Florida  and  Georgia  now 
say  that  their  stores  are  well 
stocked— with  all  sizes— for  the  months 
that  lie  ahead. 

On  an  especially  shivery  day,  ski 
buffs  wear  another  layer  of  cotton  over 
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thermal  underwear.  They  recommend  a 
long-sleeved,  turtleneck  cotton  shirt  as 
further  insulation.  On  top  of  that, 
winter  wonderlanders  advise  wool  or  a 
wool-blend  sweater.  Fortunately— for 
your  students — 100  percent  cotton  jeans 
are  the  best  kind  of  pants.  If  not  al- 
lowed to  wear  jeans,  adults  are  advised 
to  stick  to  wool  and  wool-blend  pants. 
(And  maybe  this  winter  they  should  be 
allowed  to  wear  jeans  so  long  as  they're 
in  reasonably  good  condition  sans 
patches,  slogans,  and  so  on.) 

The  recommended  combination  for 
socks  is  the  same  as  that  for  outerwear: 
first  cotton,  then  a  pair  of  wool  or  wool- 
blend  socks. 

Snow  boots,  which  can  be  taken  off 
when  kids  or  teachers  arrive  at  school, 
are  OK.  Leather  or  vinyl  boots  that  are 
worn  all  day  can  be  a  problem:  Feet  get 
too  hot.  That  initial  pair  of  cotton 
socks,  however,  can  help  to  absorb 
some  of  the  perspiration  that  could  lead 
to  chills,  lowered  resistance,  and  per- 
haps a  cold. 

You  might  advise  parents  or  teachers 
not  used  to  dressing  in  several  layers  of 
clothes  to  buy  their  and  their  kids'  jeans 
a  size  larger  than  usual:  Trying  to  put  on 
a  pair  of  snug-fitting  pants  over  a  layer 
of  thermal  underwear  can  be  an  exercise 
in  frustration. 

On  bitterly  cold  days,  even  though 
your  teachers  may  loathe  you  for  it, 
your  principals  might  suggest  no-out- 
side-recess  time.  Inside  games  in  the 
gym,  classroom,  or  cafeteria  probably 
would  be  wiser  than  spending  time  on 
the  kids  getting  dressed  in  outside  gear 
(snowpants,  boots,  hats,  gloves),  then 
having  to  spend  a  similar  amount  of 
time  taking  it  all  off  when  they  get  back 
to  the  classroom.  Some  schools  are  al- 
lowing students  to  eat  their  lunches  in 
classrooms  or  homerooms  so  that  cafe- 
teria space  can  be  used  as  an  indoor  play 
area. 

Small  children,  whenever  they're  omv 


side,  should  always  wear  hats  and 
gloves  or  mittens.  Once  again,  skiers  tell  us 
that  over-the-ears  wool  hats  are  best  and 
that  mittens  are  warmer  than  gloves. 
And,  of  course,  water  repellent  mittens 
are  best  of  all.  For  children  whose 
parents  can't  afford  warm  caps  and  mit- 
tens, and  for  those  kids  who  lose/forget 
their  mittens  and  caps,  the  p.t.a.  or 
some  other  parent  or  citizen  group 
might  want  to  consider  giving  the 
schools  a  supply  of  these  cold  weather 
necessities. 

During  the  cold,  winter  months, 
"huddle"  activities  are  good  for  ele- 
mentary school  kids — movies,  film- 
strips,  storytelling.  But  they're  good 
only  if  you're  lucky  enough  to  have 
classrooms  with  area  rugs  or  carpets  on 
which  the  students  can  sit.  Again,  the 
P.T.A.  or  some  other  community  group 
might  be  persuaded  to  donate  these 
items. 

Classroom  doors  should  be  kept 
closed — to  keep  out  drafts  from  the 
halls  and  corridors.  Windows  should  be 
sealed  with  an  inexpensive  sheet  of  plas- 
tic or  strips  of  aluminum  foil.  Parent 
groups  could  also  help  with  this  task. 

At  an  early  winter  p.t.a.  meeting,  or 
in  speeches  before  community  groups, 
alert  the  parents  to  special  heating  prob- 
lems that  your  system  is  anticipating  for 
this  year.  In  addition  to  items  just  men- 
tioned, most  likely  there  will  be  other 
ideas  not  only  for  keeping  students  and 
faculties  warmer,  but  for  saving  money 
as  well. 

And  because  your  schools  might  be 
colder  this  winter  than  in  past  years, 
urge  parents — if  at  all  possible — to  keep 
their  children  at  home  when  the  kids 
aren't  feeling  well.  (Unfortunately,  the 
same  goes  for  adults.)  Lowered  building 
temperatures  mean  lower  body  tempera- 
tures, which  can  mean  lowered  resis- 
tance and  more  susceptibility  to  the 
usual  winter  plethora  of  sore  th^<ia^^ 
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Strikes  bring  out  the  worst  in  most  people 
and  bring  it  right  into  the  homes  and 


By  Margery  Thompson 

DURING  the  course  of  a  teacher 
strike,  school  board  members 
face  the  intense  pressures  that  come 
from  legal  hassles,  negotiations,  and 
constant  publicity.  As  weighty  as  these 
pressures  may  seem,  however,  they're 
small  change  compared  to  what  happens 
when  dirty  tricks  and  illegal  actions  are 
directed  against  board  members  and 
superintendents. 

Take  a  look  first  at  the  normal  pres- 
sures a  strike  can  bring: 

•  Long  hours  of  negotiations,  little 
sleep,  plenty  of  skipped  meals,  and  no 
time  for  other  business,  let  alone  your 
family. 

•  Incessant  phone  calls  from  parents 
demanding  to  know  why  their  children 
are  being  denied  an  education.  Then 
there  are  calls  from  teachers,  business 
people,  and  union  officials  who  all  have 
something  to  say  and  who  seek  a 
separate  hearing. 

•  Neighbors  and  friends  who  stop 
speaking  to  you — or  worse,  never  stop 
badgering  you  to  *'gct  the  kids  back  in 
school." 

•  Conflicting  political  pressures. 
Once  the  strike  has  started,  some  tax- 
payers and  town  officials  will  support 
your  stand  to  hold  down  costs  in  a 
settlement;  others — including  some  fel- 
low officeholders— will  denounce  you 
as  antilabor  and  label  you  as  more  con- 
cerned about  money  than  the  education 
of  children.  And  be  assured  that  a 
strong  stand  during  the  strike  can  cost 
you  the  next  election.  Increasingly, 
teacher  unions  target  opposing  board 
members  and  field  prounion  candidates 
in  an  effort  to  stack  the  board  in  the 
future.  Political  pressures  will  build  as 
the  strike  wears  on.  Expect  political  fig- 
ures beyond  your  own  community  to  try 
a  hand  at  influencing  both  sides — your 
state'  legislators  and  governor,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  state  depart- 
ments of  education  and  tabor.  A  well- 
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timed  threat  from  the  state  politicians  to 
withhold  state  average  daily  attendance 
funds  from  your  school  system  is  a  po- 
tent persuader  and  has  been  used  with 
telling  effect  in  recent  strikes  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  and  Logan,  Ohio. 

•  A  constant,  unrelenting  glare  of 
publicity.  The  board  spokesman  will 
find  it  difficult  to  make  points  on  the 
evening  television  news  programs  in 
competition  with  the  placards,  shouts, 
and  spot  interviews  with  picketing 
teachers. 

•  The  hazards  of  litigation.  Resorting 
to  litigation  in  a  strike  is  a  double-edged 
sword,  and  if  not  handled  gingerly  may 
only  escalate  pressures  on  the  board. 
Such  a  move  backfired  on  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  school  board  last  February. 


When  the  board  turned  to  the  court  for 
help,  the  judge  took  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  ordered  the  board  to  ex- 
tend the  contract  and  continue  negotia- 
tions— a  move  considered  by  many  as  a 
victory  for  teachers*  In  firidgepon, 
Conn.,  the  school  board  obtained  an  in- 
junction from  the  Connecticut  Superior 
Court  calling  the  teacher  strike  illegal, 
with  even  more  devastating  effects. 

The  judge  ordered  more  than  270 
teachers  jailed  for  contempt  of  court 
and  still  the  strike  continued.  * 'Before 
the  jailings  took  place,"  says  James 
Conley,  assistant  superintendent,  *'the 
sympathy  of  the  community  seemed  to 
be  pretty  evenly  divided  between  the 
board  and  the  union.  Once  teachers 
were  jailed,  we  became  very  unpopular. 


Here's  the  union's  advice: 


"caution:  Great  care  needs  to  be  taken 
to  select  the  pressure  appropriate  for  a 
given  school  board  at  a  given  time  and 
for  select  individuals  of  that  school 
board." 

This  quote  comes  from  a  training 
manual  for  local  union  leaders  prepared 
by  the  Illinois  Education  Association, 
an  N.E.A.  affiliate.  Here  are  some  of  the 
134  tactics  outlined  for  possible  use  by 
teachers  prior  to  or  during  a  strike: 

•  ''Assign  a  member  of  the  associa- 
tion to  contact  each  board  member." 

•  "Try  lawn  signs  jn  teacher  lawns 
calling  for  bargaining;  or  a  sound  truck 
passing  by  board  members  and  superin- 
tendents homes  or  places  of  business,  or 
banners  on  cars  parked  in  front  of 
same;  or  the  old-coffin  trick  at  lunch 
time  when  board. members  and  superin- 
tendent are  walking  in  busy  areas;  or 
daily  flyers  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
board  members.  ..." 


•  "Visit  open-house  displays  of  the 
largest  real  estate  company  in  the  area; 
bring  your  fellow  teachers;  fill  the  house 
up;  pass  out  flyers  warning  prospective 
buyers  of  the  dismal  school  situation; 
question  the  sales  people  at  length  about 
the  home;  question  them  about  their 
company's  role  in  ending  the  strike  that 
would  hurt  their  business;  stay  awhile; 
picket  the  home  to  let  people  know 
about  the  school  situation;  visit  the  head 
of  the  local  real  estate  owners  organiza- 
tion on  Monday  morning;  tell  him/her 
teachers  would  rather  spend  their  time 
relaxing;  also  tell  him/her  that  was  just 
a  prelude;  let  him/her  know  that  he/she 
could  be  influential  in  resolving  the  dis- 
pute: remind  him/her  of  what  it  could 
do  to  business." 

•  "Go  to  chamber  of  commerce  meet- 
ings and  present  issues;  have  truth 
booths  on  streets  in  area  of  board  mem- 
bers* places  of  business." 
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offices  of  unprepared  board  members 


People  said  we  were  putting  profession- 
als behind  bars  while  criminals  ran  the 
streets.*'  In  addition  to  community 
pressure,  the  judge  stepped  up  his  ef- 
forts to  force  a  settlement  by  asking  for 
all-night  negotiating  sessions  in  his 
chambers.  **The  physical  and  emotional 
pressure  on  the  board  was  excruciat- 
ing," says  Conley. 

Another  hazard  of  litigation  that  the 
Bridgeport  board  encountered  came 
from  their  own  side— their  lawyers.  **If 
you  don't  watch  it,  the  board  and  ad- 
ministration can  become  the  total  cap- 
tives of  their  legal  advisers  during  a 
strike,"  says  Conley.  **We  were  at- 
tempting to  negotiate  with  the  union 
with  one  group  of  lawyers  while  we 
worked  with  another  group  who  dealt 


with  the  court's  injunction.  Finally,  the 
school  board  had  to  keep  in  mind  that 
the  strike  sometime  would  end— and 
when  the  lawyers  were  gone,  we  school 
people  would  eventually  have  to  work 
together  once  more." 

But  if  you  think  these  pressures  are 
bad,  hope  that  you  never  have  to  fight 
through  a  really  bitter  strike  replete  with 
dirty  tricks.  Examples: 

A  common  tactic  is  to  stir  up  trouble 
between  board  members  and  their 
spouses.  In  an  eastern  Pennsylvania 
school  district,  the  wife  of  a  board 
member  told  callers  at  2  a.m.  that  her 
husband  was  in  a  negotiating  session. 
"He's  not  with  us— we  wrapped  up  at 
ten  o'clock,"  came  the  reply,  along  with 
the    friendly    suggestion:     **Try    the 


motel — he's  registered  there  with  a  col- 
lege girl."  The  wife  took  the  bait  and 
called  the  motel;  sure  enough,  her  hus- 
band was  registered — but  he  had  been 
registered  by  someone  else. 

During  a  heated  strike  in  Dayton, 
Ohio,  school  board  members  received  a 
spate  of  insulting  and  threatening  phone 
calls.  * 'Teachers  tried  to  split  board 
members,"  says  Superintendent  John 
Maxwell,  **by  spreading  stories  of  back- 
biting and  divisiveness."  To  add  injury 
to  insult,  automobile  tires  were  punc- 
tured and  some  board  members  had 
paint  thrown  on  their  cars. 

Businessmen  serving  on  school 
boards  report  dirty  tricks  that  include 
boycotts  and  attempts  to  disrupt  their 
work  and  damage  their  property.  In  one 


Harass  board  members  until  tiiey  cave  in 


•  'Tlyer  the  office  complex  in  which 
the  employe  works;  go  to  office  area 
where  board  member  works;  if  asked  to 
leave  or  if  asked  to  stop  passing  out 
flyers,  first  demand  a  face-to-face  meet- 
ing with  the  board  members." 

•  * 'Check  all  employes  in  the  district 
and  determine  if  any  are  related  to 
board  members— think  about  filing  a 
conflict  of  interest  action  against  those 
board  members  who  have  relatives  em- 
ployed in  the  district." 

•  **Make  creative  use  of  the  small 
claims  court  (will  handle  damage  suits 
of  no  more  than  $1000  for  a  $5  fee,  no 
lawyer  necessary) ...  if  evaluations  are 
unfair,  sue  for  mental  stress." 

•  "Call  a  special  meeting  of  con- 
cerned parents  (band  parents,  booster 
clubs,  p.T.A.)  and  give  them  alternative 
actions  to  prevent  school  closings." 

•  '* Without  directly  requesting  them 
to  do  it,  accept  parents'  offers  to  carry 


picket  signs.  When  this  happens,  be  sure 
to  notify  the  news  media." 

•  **Have  the  public  sign  a  petition 
calling  for  the  board  to  sit  down  and 
talk  with  the  association.  (The  public 
will  be  glad  to  sign  if  it  simply  reads  *sit 
down  and  talk.')" 

•  **Send  telegrams  to  a  selected  50  (or 
as  many  as  you  can  afford)  members  of 
the  community,  asking  them  to  use  their 
influence  to  get  the  board  to  sit  down 
and  talk." 

•  "Hold  silent  vigils  throughout  the 
building  .  .  .  (all  teachers  maintain  a  30- 
minute  silence,  a  10-minute  silence  or  a 
5-minute  silence  each  class  period)." 

•  "At  in-service  day,  send  only  one 
teacher  into  general  meeting  (keep  the 
rest  out).  Or,  call  the  superintendent  to 
the  association  meeting  one  hour  before 
it  is  scheduled  to  start  to  explain  why  the 
school  board  isn't  talking  .  .  ." 

•  "Establish  a  personnel  file  for  each 


school  administrator." 

•  "Ask  the  school  board  to  fire  the 
administration,  let  the  teachers  run  the 
schools,  and  split  the  financial  dif- 
ference with  the  board." 

•  "Check  with  the  garage  that 
handles  school  buses.  Are  board  mem- 
bers or  the  superintendent  getting  free 
service  or  gas?" 

•  *'Buy  your  superintendent  (a)  a  box 
of  Uncle  Sam  cereal,  (b)  a  dictionary, 
(c)  a  stuffed  bunny,  (d)  a  copy  of  ele- 
mentary logic. " 

•  "Have  board  members'  telephone 
numbers  available  everywhere." 

•  "Run  an  ad  in  the  local  paper  say- 
ing 'We're  looking  for  a  new  superin- 
tendent' or  a  superintendent  evalua- 
tion/report card. 

•  "Teacher  teams  should  daily  go  to 
the  administrative  offices  and  sit-in  or 
confront  or  demand  in  mass  to  see  tKevt 
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These  steps 
will  help  defuse 

pressures  and 
protect  families 
from  the  anxiety 

of  bitter  strikes 


Southern  school  system,  the  business 
telephone  lines  of  board  members  were 
jammed  with  nuisance  calls  so  that  few 
clients  could  get  through.  In  Marion, 
Ind.,  where  the  president  of  the  school 
board  is  an  officer  in  a  savings  and  loan 
association,  teachers  continually  opened 
and  closed  savings  accounts  with  mini- 
mum amounts  during  the  busiest  hour 
of  his  busiest  day— noon  on  Friday. 
Locks  on  the  doors  of  the  vaults  were 
filled  with  superglue. 

Disagreements  were  carried  to  the 
homes  of  board  members  in  Marion,  as 
well.  In  addition  to  receiving  nuisance 
calls  at  home,  board  members  were 
picketed,  concrete  was  delivered  to  the 
home  of  one  board  member,  lumber  to 
another's  house,  and  flowers  were 
charged  to  the  name  of  another  board 
member.  (For  a  more  complete  account 
of  the  strike— and  pressures— in 
Marion,  see  Strike  Strategy:  Make  It 
Now,  in  the  June  issue  of  The  Executive 
Educator,) 

Waterloo,  111.  has  had  two  teacher 
strikes  this  year,  one  last  fall  and  anoth- 
er this  past  spring;  both  were  bitter.  In 
one  attempt  to  wear  down  the  board's 
position,  calls  were  made  to  the  em- 
ployer of  Fred  Richert,  the  only  board 
member  who  belonged  to  a  labor  union, 
to  protest  his  "antilabor"  activities. 
Picketers  also  appeared  outside  his 
place  of  employment.  While  Richert  did 
not  lose  his  regular  job  as  a 
consequence,  the  teacher  union  was 
more  successful  during  the  school  board 
election  that  occurred  in  April  during 
the  second  strike.  Two  incumbent  board 
members,  including  Richert,  were  de- 
feated. *'Last  fall,  the  Illinois  Education 
Association  UniServ  director  in  our  area 
called  me  to  say  the  union  would  en- 
dorse my  candidacy  if  1  went  along  with 
their  position,"  says  Richert.  **I  told 
him  I  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do  with 
such  an  arrangement." 

The  long  year  of  strikes  and  stress  im- 
pa/reii  '         *^h  of  Waterloo's  superin- 


tendent,  Merill  Moore.  "I  began  to  have 
heart  problems,"  says  Moore  "and  my 
physician  has  made  it  very  clear  that  un- 
less I  can  slow  down,  I  face  a  permanent 
disability." 

The  longest  strike  of  the  1978-79 
school  year  occurred  in  Logan,  Ohio — a 
siege  that  lasted  from  August  29  to  No- 
vember 3  and  that  ran  the  gamut  from 
political  pressures  to  outright  violence. 
The  husband  of  one  board  member  re- 
ceived scurrilous  phone  calls  describing 
his  wife's  alleged  extramarital  activities; 
his  real  estate  business  suffered  losses  as 
a  consequence  of  a  boycott.  Windows  in 
their  home  were  shattered.  The  vice- 
president  of  the  school  board  received 
phone  calls  threatening  the  lives  of  his 
children;  his  yard  was  littered  with  gar- 
bage. Board  members'  homes  were 
picketed;  paint  thinner  was  thrown  on 
cars.  "It  strips  the  paint  right  down," 
says  Superintendent  Richard  E.  Mace. 
"The  insurance  company  loved  that." 
Mace's  new  car  was  vandalized  and  the 
body  dented;  he  was  singled  out  for 
round-the-clock  pressure. 

"I  got  threatening  phone  calls  all 
night  long,"  Mace  says,  "along  with 
regular  visits  at  night  from  people 
stomping  around  outside  threatening  to 
burn  me  out.  You  don't  sleep  very  well 
when  you  hear  chants  of  *Shall  we 
throw  the  kerosene  in  now?'  The  neigh- 
bors got  worried  and  police  came  twice 
to  take  me  out  for  my  own  safety." 

Mace  claims  he  was  able  to  hold  out 
as  long  as  he  did  because  his  family  lives 
in  Akron— not  Logan.  "I've  been 
through  a  strike  before— one  good  rea- 
son why  I  don't  have  my  family  with 


me. 
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By  the  time  the  strike  ended  in  Logan, 
two  board  members  and  Mace  had  been 
hospitalized  for  cardiac  care.  "We  were 
negotiating  for  16  hours  a  day  and  you 
can't  go  without  sleep  indefinitely. 
We'd  been  pressured  by  the  union,  by 
the  courts,  and  by  the  state  department 
of  education.  If  anything  prompted  a 
settlement  that  was  less  than  satisfac- 
tory," Mace  says,  "it  was  the  personal 
pressure  on  board  members  and  their 
families,  combined  with  the  prospect  of 
losing  state  funds.  That  became  a  very 
real  possibility  during  the  time  I  was 
hospitalized." 

In  the  face  of  such  pressures,  veteran 
school  board  members  predictably 
advise  their  colleagues:  "Avoid  a  strike 
when  you  can.  If  you  are  not  willing  to 
say  no  to  the  union  all  the  way  to  the 
end,  don't  say  no  in  the  beginning;  be 
absolutely  certain  that  the  issue  is  worth 


the  battle."  Mace  now  adds:  "Once  the 
strike  starts— stay  out  of  the  negotia- 
tions and  let  your  professional  negotia- 
tor take  the  heat." 

Good  advice  that  probably  is  harder 
to  follow  when  the  dirty  tricks  begin  is 
offered  by  Gene  Geisert,  superintendent 
of  the  New  Orleans  public  schools  and 
chairman  of  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrator's  Commission 
on  Employe  Relations:  Don't  lose  your 
temper  and  don't  become  vindictive;  be 
sure  the  decisions  you  make  are  those 
you  can  live  with  later  on.  "When  a 
teacher  strike  gets  out  of  hand,"  says 
Geisert,  "the  first  impulse  of  most 
board  members  is  to  Are  them  all.  But 
once  you  fire  the  first  person,  you  have 
escalated  the  conflict  to  a  new  height 
and  added  to  your  troubles.  The  union 
will  not  settle  until  they  have  total  am- 
nesty for  those  teachers— and  they  are 
likely  to  get  it  from  you  in  the  end." 

If  school  board  members  can't  hit 
back,  Geisert  suggests,  there  are  some 
measures  they  can  take  to  defuse  pres- 
sures and  protect  their  families.  The 
New  Orleans  school  strike  last  fall  was 
relatively  peaceable;  prior  strikes  were 
not,  so  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  the  follow- 
ing provisions  were  made  when  the 
strike  was  imminent: 

•  To  combat  vandalism  to  board 
members'  homes,  security  guards 
patrolled  the  neighborhoods  in  which 
school  board  members  live.  Radar  de- 
vices, fire  and  smoke  detectors,  burglar 
alarms  on  windows  and  doors  to  alert 
both  the  household  and  the  police  to 
window-breaking  or  entry— all  these 
were  made  available  to  board  members 
during  the  strike. 

•  Additional  telephone  lines  with  un- 
listed numbers  were  installed  in  the  of- 
fices and  homes  of  board  members  to 
limit  nuisance  calls  and  to  permit  mem- 
bers to  conduct  their  businesses  as  nor- 
mally as  possible  during  the  strike. 

•  The  school  system's  chief  nego- 
tiator and  a  human  relations  consultant 
met  with  wives  of  board  members  to 
brief  them  on  the  strike  issues,  let  them 
know  what  pressures  to  expect,  and  sug- 
gest ways  the  families  of  board  mem- 
bers could  help  alleviate  some  of  the 
strain.  "Husbands  and  wives  and  chil- 
dren," says  Geisert,  "should  under- 
stand that  during  the  strike  the  board 
member  will  be  in  an  endurance  contest 
and  may  be  irritable  and  certainly  will 
be  inattentive  to  family  problems.  The 
pressure  of  a  strike  won't  last,  but  this 
counseling  does  help  so  that  families  can 
keep  the  fuss  at  home  to  a  minimum."  D 
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Bargaining  tips 


Before  hiring  a  negotiator 
consider  these  important  points 


By  Max  A.  Bailey 

and  Thomas  M.  Kovalik 

SCHOOL  board  members,  the  heat 
is  on.  Your  teachers  are  after  a 
new  contract,  and  the  union  has  decided 
to  push  for  all  it  can  get.  Employes  al- 
ready have  hit  the  board  hard  in  the  past 
few  years,  and  it  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly clear  that  neither  the  board  nor  the 
superintendent  has  the  negotiating  ex- 
pertise or  the  time  to  keep  contract  mat- 
ters under  control.  The  pressure  is 
mounting,  and  it  might  be  time  to  bring 
in  a  hired  gun,  or  in  more  mundane  lan- 
guage, a  professional  negotiator.  What 
you  are  looking  for,  of  course,  is  a  skill- 
ful negotiator  who  can  help  you  ham- 
mer out  a  contract  you  can  live  with. 
The  idea  sounds  good,  but  questions  re- 
main: How  do  you  go  about  choosing 
and  using  a  negotiator?  And  once  you 
are  using  one,  how  do  you  evaluate  his 
job  performance?  Consider  this: 

Selection 

1 .  Don't  rush  into  hiring  a  negotiator. 
Make  sure  the  board  has  discussed 
and  rejected  all  alternatives  before  any 
hiring  is  done.  This  will  save  the  board 
from  the  scrutiny  of  those  who  might 
question  the  board's  hiring  decision.  It 
also  will  give  a  measure  of  extra  clout  to 
the  negotiator  because  he  knows  that  the 
school  board  has  debated  the  matter 
and  has  closed  ranks  behind  him. 

2.  Know  what  you  want  a  negotiator 
to  accomplish  before  you  hire  one.  If 
the  school  board  can  establish  clear  ob- 
jectives it  not  only  will  make  the  evalua- 
tion of  the  negotiator  easier,  but  also 
will  relieve  a  lot  of  uneasiness  the  board 
may  have  about  hiring  one.  In  other 
words,  if  you  know  what  you  want  it 
will  be  easier  to  determine  who  you 

Max  A.  Bailey  is  associate  professor  of  Ad- 
ministration and  Supervision  at  Loyola  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  and  Thomas  M.  Kovalik 
is  an  assistant  principal  in  May  wood.  III. 
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want.  Selecting  the  right  negotiator  also 
should  allow  you  to  reach  your  general 
goals  for  the  entire  negotiations  process. 
3.  Find  out  the  consequences  of  hir- 
ing a  professional  negotiator  by  check- 
ing with  superintendents,  boards,  and 
professional  organizations  that  pre- 
viously have  used  these  services.  For  ex- 
ample, try  to  determine  the  public's  re- 
action or  teacher  union  reaction  to  hir- 
ing an  outsider.  Learn  from  the  mis- 
takes of  others. 

Use  of  the  Negotiator 

1.  Determine  at  the  outset  to  whom 
the  negotiator  is  responsible  and  to 
whom  he  reports.  Nothing  can  be  more 
damaging  during  negotiations  than  con- 
fusion of  command.  The  negotiator 
must  know  whether  he  is  reporting  to 
the  superintendent,  the  board,  or  both. 
To  keep  the  chain  of  command  clear 
and  to  avoid  duplicity,  we  suggest  the 
negotiator  report  to  the  superintendent. 
But  whatever  the  decision,  stick  by  it. 

2.  Decide  how  much  money  is  to  be 
budgeted  for  the  negotiator.  With  a 
little  checking  around  and  some  plan- 
ning, a  reasonable  estimate  can  be  made 
of  how  much  the  negotiator  will  cost. 
Make  sure  you  ask  the  negotiator  for  a 
list  of  his  previous  fees.  But  remember, 
some  flexibility  in  this  area  is  needed. 

3.  The  negotiator's  job  is  to  recom- 
mend roles  and  strategies  in  negotia- 
tions, not  to  determine  them.  The  nego- 
tiator is  hired  for  his  expertise  as  a  nego- 
tiator, but  this  expertise  is  only  one 
component  among  many  in  successful 
negotiating.  Even  though  you  hire  a 
pro,  the  board  must  not  give  up  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  the  entire  process  of 
negotiating;  it  is  the  board  that  must  de- 
termine roles  and  strategies.  To  allow 
the  negotiator  to  make  these  decisions 
himself  only  erodes  board  prerogatives 
in  a  most  vital  area. 

4.  Keep  your  lines  of  communication 
open.  Meet  with  the  negotiator  on  a  reg- 


ular basis.  A  failure  in  communication 
between  the  negotiator  and  the  superin- 
tendent or  the  board  easily  leads  to  mis- 
understandings— and  even  chaos — at 
the  conclusion  of  negotiations.  It  is  best 
to  meet  with  the  negotiator  following 
each  negotiating  session. 

5.  Develop  a  way  of  monitoring  and 
controlling  the  roles  taken  by  the  nego- 
tiator, superintendent,  and  board  dur- 
ing negotiations.  All  your  planning  can 
go  for  naught  if,  during  the  process  of 
negotiations,  the  agreed-upon  roles  are 
not  maintained.  Again,  clarity  is  the 
password. 

Evaluating  the  Negotiator 

1.  Using  the  previously  agreed-upon 
objectives  that  the  negotiator  was  hired 
to  accomplish,  develop  a  measurable  set 
of  criteria  to  evaluate  the  negotiator's 
performance. 

2.  Decide  who  will  do  the  measur- 
ing-—the  school  board,  the  superinten- 
dent, or  both — and  how  it  will  be  done. 
These  decisions  should  be  made  shortly 
after  bargaining  is  completed  and  not  be 
delayed  until  it  is  time  to  consider  reem- 
ployment of  the  negotiator. 

3.  Inform  the  negotiator  of  the  spe- 
cific criteria  by  which  his  performance 
will  be  evaluated.  It  helps  both  the  nego- 
tiator and  the  school  system  if  the  nego- 
tiator knows  what  is  expected  of  him. 
For  example:  One  negotiator  dis- 
covered—only after  negotiations  were 
rapidly  concluded— that  the  board  and 
superintendent  had  their  own  agenda 
and  wanted  the  negotiations  to  drag  out 
for  several  months. 

4.  Finally,  consider  this:  The  basic 
purpose  of  any  school  system  is  the  edu- 
cation of  its  students.  You  must  deter- 
mine the  degree  to  which  the  negotiator 
has  helped  the  school  board  discharge 
its  primary  responsibility.  Develop  a 
follow-up  evaluation  that  links  the  per- 
formance of  the  negotiator  to  the  ediica.- 
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Read  this  before  you 
veto  home-education  requests 


By  Marion  Ritter 

WHAT  do  you  do  when  a  parent 
obstinately  refuses  to  register 
and  place  his  child  in  a  school  and,  in- 
stead, insists  on  educating  thai  child  al 
home?  Out  of  concern  for  Ihe  child's 
welfare,  you  mighl  believe  that  your 
clear  duty  is  to  enforce  the  compulsory 
attendance  law.  You  might  be  wrong. 

In  a  [rend  that  might  surprise  many 
U.S.  school  officials,  courts  are  de- 
ciding in  favor  of  parents  when  Iheir 
right  lo  educate  Ihejr  children  at  home  is 
tested  against  compulsory  attendance 
laws  and  similar  regulations.  The 
majority  of  these  home-education  cases 
are  resolved  by  the  courts  through  new 
and   sometimes   confusing   intcrprela- 
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tions  of  slate  statutes  on  compulsory  at- 
tendance. In  some  instances,  parents 
have  been  more  dogged  and  more 
imaginative  than  school  officials  in 
finding  provisions  in  stale  laws  that  per- 
mit home  education.  And,  in  a  prece- 
dent setting  decision  in  Massachusetts 
last  November,  a  judge  for  the  first  time 
held  that  the  standards  and  procedures 
Ihe  school  board  used  to  deny  a  home- 
education  plan  were  unconstitutional. 

Most  of  the  school  systems  wound  up 
in  court  simply  because  they  had  never 
had  a  request  to  allow  parents  to  edu- 
cate their  own  children  before.  They 
learned  too  laic  ihal  il  takes  only  one 
hasiy  or  uninformed  decision  to  create  a 
lengthy,  aggravating,  costly  con- 
troversy. You  can  protect  yourself  from 
a  similar  situation  by  keeping  informed 
about  legal  precedents  set  by  decisions 
in  your  own  and  olhct  stales.  (.The  list 


on  page  39  provides  sources  of  informa- 
tion.) Meanwhile,  here  are  three 
examples  of  recent  decisions  in  which 
school  systems  have  found  themselves  in 
deep  trouble.  The  last  case  provides 
guidelines  on  procedures  that  your 
board  can  use  lo  review  home-education 
requests. 

I.  The  disposition  in  Iowa 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
{D.P.I.)  V.  Sessions s.'hovis  how  seemingly 
clear  state  statutes  can  be  reinterpreted. 
Iowa  is  one  of  32  slates  that  allows 
home  instruction  under  certain  condi- 
tions. (Check  your  own  state  law;  you 
could  be  in  one  of  the  1 8  slates  that  have 
no  statutes  on  the  subject  at  all,  in 
which  case  you  are  even  more  vulner- 
able.) In  Iowa,  parents  must  obtain  ap- 
proval from  the  school  superintendent 
or  school  board  before  withdrawing 
their  children  from  school.  The  d.p.i. 


must  concur  with  the  school  system's 
decision  to  approve  the  parent's  educa- 
tional plan.  The  education  supplied  by 
parents  must  be  equivalent  to  the  in- 
struction that  would  be  obtained  in  a 
public  school  and  be  given  by  a  certified 
teacher. 

Linda  and  Robert  Sessions  of 
Decorah,  Iowa,  ran  afoul  of  the  law 
when  they  enrolled  their  son,  Erik,  in  an 
alternative  school  in  another  state  and 
the  D.P.I,  judged  their  plan  inadequate. 
Ahhough  the  d.p.i.  did  consider  the  al- 
ternative school  program  equivalent  to 
public  school  instruction,  state  educa- 
tion authorities  judged  that  the  Sessions 
had  failed  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ment for  providing  instruction  by  a 
certified  teacher. 

A  lower  court  found  the  Sessions 
guilty  of  violating  the  state's  compul- 
sory attendance  law  based  on  the  lack  of 
certified  teachers  in  the  alternative 
school.  On  appeal,  however,  a  judge  of 
the  state  district  court  reversed  the  deci- 
sion on  the  grounds  that  "the  state 
(upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof  rests 
in  a  criminal  proceeding)  has  failed  to 
prove  .  .  .  that  the  schooling  for  Erik  is 
not  equivalent  (to  that  provided)  by  a 
certified  teacher  elsewhere."  The  d.p.i. 
was  ordered  to  pay  legal  costs  incurred 
by  the  Sessions  family. 

The  decision  is  controversial  because 
both  equivalence  of  programs  and 
teacher  certification  are  required  by  law 
and  because  the  higher  court  gave 
weight  only  to  the  regulation  regarding 
equivalency.  The  state  of  Iowa  has  ap- 
pealed to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  but 
this  appeal  has  yet  to  be  argued.  To  suc- 
ceed in  having  the  ruling  in  favor  of  the 
parents  reversed,  the  state  will  have  to 
establish  that  a  certified  teacher  could 
do  a  better  job  than  Erik  Sessions 's  cur- 
rent instructors — which  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  prove. 

2.  Even  a  strict  interpretation  of  state 
law  by  the  court  did  not  prevent  the 
Norfolk  (Virginia)  school  system  from 
losing  its  case  against  Theo  and  Daniel 
Geisy.  The  Geisys  won,  they  think, 
simply  because  they  took  the  trouble  to 
find  a  legally  permissible  way  to  educate 
their  children  at  home.  Says  Theo 
Geisy,  "If  school  officials  had  known 
the  law,  they  would  have  avoided  a  lot 
of  bad  publicity." 

It  all  began  in  January  of  1978. 
Belatedly,  the  Geisys  submitted  a  home- 
education  plan  to  the  school  system  af- 
ter they  had  been  reported  for  keeping 
their  children  out  of  school.  The  super- 
intendent rejected  their  plan  and  or- 


dered the  children  back  to  school.  The 
Geisys  refused  to  comply  with  the  order, 
but  it  was  a  year  before  the  school  sys- 
tem brought  two  charges  against  the 
Geisys  in  the  Norfolk  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Court:  (1)  The  chil- 
dren were  in  need  of  supervision,  and 
(2)  the  parents  failed  to  cause  their  chil- 
dren to  attend  school  (a  criminal  of- 
fense). During  that  year,  Theo  Geisy  set 
about  establishing  their  case  in  a  pain- 
staking review  of  state  laws  to  regulate 
schools. 

Geisy  discovered  that  Virginia  re- 
quires a  child  to  attend  either  a  public  or 
private  school,  or  to  have  a  certified 
teacher  or  tutor  at  home.  Geisy,  just 
short  of  a  college  degree,  was  not  a 
certified  teacher.  Pursuing  her  research, 
Geisy  learned  that  the  state  regulations 
governing  private  schools  contain 
neither  curriculum  restrictions  nor  any 
stipulation  that  teachers  be  certified;  the 
regulation  simply  states  the  hours  and 
days  of  instruction  required  during  each 
school  year. 

Geisy  promptly  had  letterhead 
printed,  hung  a  sign  on  her  front  door, 
and  set  up  shop  as  the  private  "Brooks 
School,"  with  her  four  children  as  the 
entire  enrollment.  When  the  case  was 
decided  in  April  1979,  charges  brought 
by  the  school  system  were  quickly  dis- 
missed by  the  court.  Finding:  The  chil- 
dren were  well  supervised  and  they  were 
attending  a  private  school. 


3.  The  Amherst  (Massachusetts) 
school  system  got  into  a  controversy 
with  Peter  and  Susan  Perchemlides  by 
treating  their  request  for  approval  of 
home  education  as  though  it  were  from 
a  private  school.  Although  Superinten- 
dent Donald  Frizzle  acknowledged  that 
the  form  the  school  system  uses  for 
private  schools  was  inappropriate,  it 
was  the  only  guide  he  had  to  offer  the 
Perchemlideses.  According  to  Wendy 
Sibbison,  the  attorney  who  later  repre- 
sented the  parents.  Frizzle  suggested 
that  the  Perchemlideses  needn't  go  into 
much  detail  on  the  application.  He  later 
rejected  their  plan,  apparently  because 
it  lacked  detail,  Sibbison  said.  The 
Perchemlideses  appealed  to  the  school 
board.  After  reviewing  the  plan  in  sever- 
al meetings  (the  Perchemlideses  were 
present  at  only  one  of  these),  the  board 
denied  their  request.  "At  this  point, 
says  Sibbison,  "neither  my  clients  nor 
the  school  board  had  any  standards  on 
which  to  work.  My  clients  didn't  know 
what  testimony  to  give  because  they 
didn't  know  what  the  school  wanted. 
.  .  .  And  when  their  plan  was  rejected, 
the  school  refused  to  give  them  any 
reasons,  claiming  that  it  had  absolute 
discretion  and  was  not  required  to  ex- 
plain its  reasons  for  denying  the  re- 
quest." 

In  April  1978,  the  dispute  escalated; 
the  school  brought  truancy  charges 
against  Peter  and  Susan  Perchemlides, 


Here's  where  to  learn 
more  about  home  education 

Here  are  some  easily  accessible  sources  of  information  about  compulsory  at- 
tendance laws  and  home  instruction: 

•  The  National  Organization  on  Legal  Problems  in  Education,  M.A. 
McGhehey.  Director,  5401  S.W.  7th  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan.  66606. 

•  Clearinghouse  Review  Bulletins,  published  monthly,  summarize  current 
home-education  cases  as  they  develop.  Write:  National  Clearinghouse  of  Legal 
Services,  500  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Suite  22220,  Chicago  6061 1 . 

•  The  Committee  on  Academic  Freedom  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  (a.c.l.u.)  has  been  studying  home  education  for  the  past  three  years.  Al- 
though the  committee  has  not  developed  a  definitive  policy  on  the  matter,  its 
working  papers  are  available  on  request  from:  a.c.l.u..  Committee  on 
Academic  Freedom,  22  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  1 1016— Attn.:  Bernard  Beloush. 

•  Newsletters  on  home  education  cases  nationwide  are  published  monthly 
by  Holt  Associates,  Inc.,  308  Boylston  St.,  Boston  021 16;  and  from  the  Nation- 
al Association  for  the  Legal  Support  of  Alternative  Schools,  P.O.  Box  2823, 
Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501.— m.r. 
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and  they  countered  with  a  civil 
suit  against  the  school  board  to  stop  the 
criminal  charges  and  to  force  the  board 
to  develop  standards  by  which  I  heir  plan 
could  be  approved. 

Both  sides  claimed  victories  when 
Judge  John  M.  Greaney  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Hampshire  County  (Massa- 
chusetts) handed  down  his  decision  last 
November.  Superintendent  Frizzle  and 
lawyers  for  the  AmhcrsI  school  board 
claim  they  won,  because  Greaney  ruled 
that  parents  may  not  remove  their  chil- 
dren from  school  without  approval 
from  the  board.  But,  in  his  30-pagc 
opinion,  Greaney  also  treated  in  detail 
the  standards  and  procedures  the  board 
may  and  may  not  use  in  approving  or 
denying  a  home-education  plan,  which 
4ithe  Perchemtideses  and  their  attorney 
took  as  a  decision  in  their  favor.  In  any 
event  the  child  Richard  Perchemlides, 
never  returned  to  the  Amherst  schools, 
1  and  truancy  charges  against  his  parents 
.  were  dropped  Subsequently,  a  hotnc- 
^  education  plan  for  Richard  was  ap- 
proved by  the  school  board. 

On     the     question     of     standards, 
Greaney  s  decision  states  that  school 
v  policies  on  home  education  may  not: 
iW'^      il  ^<  *  **''  ^^^  parents  want  to  educate 

i/  '5^ffwJ(^  /,        'lieir  child  at  home; 

•  deny  approval  on  grounds  that 
home  schooling  fails  to  provide  a  group 
experience,  because  this  would  ef- 
fectively eliminate  most  home-educa- 
tion programs; 

•  demand  a  curriculum  identical  to 
that  of  Ihe  public  school; 

•  consider  whether  such  approval 
creates  a  precedent. 

The  same  decision,  however,  does 
allow  the  superintendent  and  board  to 
consider  the  following  factors: 

•  the  competency  of  the  teacher  (al- 
though certification  is  not  required,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  quahfications 
leading  to  certification  may  be  con- 
sidered; the  board  might,  in  other 
words,  be  justified  in  denying  the  re- 
quest of  a  parent /would- be  teacher  who 
has  only  a  grade-school  education); 

•  instruction  in  subjects  required  by 
taw  or  regulation; 

•  the  manner  in  which  subjects  are 
taught,  which  should  impart  knowledge 
comparable  to  that  received  by  students 
in  local  schools; 

■  the  number  of  hours  and  days  de- 
voted to  leaching; 

•  the  adequacy  of  texts  and  materials 
and  of  methods  and  programs  used; 

•  the  availability  of  tests  and 
measurements  of  progress. 

Judge  Greaney  also  spelled  out  Ihe 
procedures  school  boards  should  follow 
to  comply  with  constitutional  guaran- 


tees for  due  process: 

■  Parents  must  be  given  a  full  and  fair 
hearing  and  have  prior,  detailed  notice 
of  the  purpose  and  subject  mailer  of  Ihe 
hearing. 

•  Parents  have  a  righi  to  call  wit- 
nesses and  examine  witnesses,  the  right 
to  counsel,  and  ihc  right  to  have  their 
request  decided  by  a  neutral  and  de- 
tached hearing  body. 

■  The  school  board  must  have  com- 
pelling reasons  for  denying  a  parent's 
home-education  plan  and  must  provide 
the  parents  with  a  full  statement  of  these 
reasons. 

Practically  speaking,  the  "neutral 
hearing  body"  should  be  the  school 
board.  By  implication,  a  school  superin- 
tendent who  advised  his  board  in  ad- 
vance about  a  specific,  controversial 
plan  might  jeopardize  ihe  board's 
neutrality. 

Remember:  Greaney's  decision  sets  a 
legal  precedent  only  in  Massachusetts. 
Still,  the  case  has  excited  interest  else- 
where because  of  the  detail  with  which 
Greaney  treated  a  complex  and  growing 
problem.  In  addition,  Ihe  advice  pro- 
vided by  Mario  D.  Fantini,  dean  of  Ihc 
school  of  education  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst— both  to  the 
school  board  and  to  the  Perchem- 
lideses — might  be  useful  to  other  school 
systems. 

Fantini  suggests  sevo-al  guidelines  for 
judging  parents'  plans:  "What  the  par- 
ents are  trying  to  achieve  should  be 
clear,  and  it  should  be  compatible  with 
what  the  schools  are  trying  to  achieve. 
Basic  subjects— reading  and  math— and 
processes  such  as  thinking  and  judging 
must  be  covered.  And  parents  must 
present  a  way  to  evaluate  the  program. 
Where  there  has  to  be  leeway  for  differ- 
ences is  in  the  methods  parents  intend  to 
use  Co  achieve  goals. " 

Measurement  of  a  child's  progress 
can  be  formulated  in  cooperation  with 
the  parents.  In  the  case  of  the  Per- 
chemlides  family,  Fantini  suggested  an 
"archival"  approach  to  measurement. 
Essentially,  Richard  Perchemlides,  the 
student,  developed  a  portfolio  indicat- 
ing what  he  learned— pictures,  audio- 
tapes, and  videotapes  of  Ihe  places  he 
explored  and  the  activities  he  engaged 
in,  along  with  lists  of  the  books  he  used. 

Fantini  also  suggests  that  the  superin- 
tendent appoint  a  panel  composed  of  (1 ) 
the  principal  and  (2)  a  teacher  in  the 
school  the  child  would  have  attended, 
(3)  an  administrator,  and  (4)  a  counselor 
from  a  school  system  headquarters.  The 
panel  would  both  approve  the  prosram 
initially  and  review  it  over  time.  "The 
idea  is  to  be  helpful,"  says  Fantini. 
"Even  if  parents  have  ideas  about  what 
ihey  want  to  do  and  how  they  want  to 
do  it,  they  need  resources  that  the 
school  can  offer. "  D 
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Citizens  can  help  bamboozled  boards 


By  Richard  L.  Johnston 

THE  TROUBLE  with  school  boards 
is  that  they  are  trapped  by  the 
educational  system  they  are  supposed  to 
oversee.  Here's  a  hypothetical  example 
of  what  I  mean  : 

Judith  Patterson  is  a  newly  elected 
school  board  member.  While  reading 
about  current  issues  in  public  education, 
she  becomes  concerned  about  reading 
and  writing  skills:  She  wants  to  be  sure 
the  schools  are  preparing  students  ade- 
quately for  competency  tests.  For  ex- 
ample, does  the  scope  of  reading 
materials  used  in  classrooms— stories, 
plays,  texts,  poems,  novels— include  the 
kinds  of  passages  likely  to  appear  on 
tests?  Are  students  regularly  required  to 
turn  in  written  compositions? 

Patterson  wants  to  discuss  her  con- 
cerns with  the  system's  English  and  lan- 
guage arts  curriculum  supervisor,  but 
she  is  told — by  other  members  of  the 
board — that  good  board  members  act 
only  through  the  board,  not  as  in- 
dividuals. So  at  the  next  board  meeting, 
when  new  business  is  considered,  Pat- 
terson brings  up  her  questions.  The 
superintendent  responds:  He  is  quite 
familiar  with  the  way  English  is  taught 
at  all  grade  levels,  he  says,  and  based  on 
his  professional  experience,  there  is 
nothing  to  worry  about. 

Patterson  then  makes  a  formal  ap- 
pointment with  the  superintendent,  but 
their  meeting  is  inconclusive.  He  reas- 
sures her  once  again  that  all  is  well,  but 
offers  no  evidence  to  support  his  convic- 
tions. Dissatisfied,  she  draws  up  a  re- 
quest for  a  formal  report  on  the  English 
and  language  arts  curriculum  as  it  re- 
lates to  testing.  She  sends  copies  of  her 
request  to  the  superintendent,  all  board 
members,  and  the  local  newspaper. 

At  the  next  board  meeting,  the  battle- 
wise  superintendent  states  that  *Mn  view 
of  Ms.  Patterson's  reiterated  concern," 
he  agrees  that  a  full  report  might,  in- 
deed, be  useful.  His  office  would  be 
glad  to  prepare  such  a  report.  But  Pat- 
terson wants  faculty  and  community  in- 
volvement in  studying  the  issue.  An- 
other   board    member,    however,    dis- 
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agrees:  **It  is  not  our  job  to  run  the 
school  system,"  he  says,  "only  to  see 
that  it  is  well  run."  The  board  then 
votes  to  let  the  superintendent  handle 
the  study. 

After  a  few  weeks,  the  superintendent 
makes  his  report:  The  curriculum  has 
been  evaluated,  he  says,  and  is  entirely 
satisfactory.  But  in  the  meantime— be- 
cause of  newspaper  reports  on  the  mat- 
ter—parents have  begun  to  attend  board 
meetings  in  large  numbers,  loudly  de- 
manding a  back-to-basics  approach  to 
teaching  both  reading  and  writing. 
After  several  newspaper  editorials  and 
letters  to  the  editor,  the  board  decides 
that  perhaps  a  full-scale  study  of  read- 
ing, writing,  and  testing  is  in  order  after 
all.  The  superintendent  agrees  to  a  study 
group  comprising  faculty  members  and 
administrators  he  chooses  and  members 
of  the  community  appointed  by  the 
board  president. 

The  committee  convenes,  but  interest 
soon  wanes.  Some  teachers  become  de- 
fensive. Community  members  begin  to 
appear  at  meetings  less  frequently.  Un- 
familiar with  much  of  the  education 
theory  and  language  being  bandied 
about,  they  feel  useless,  even  bother- 
some. Administrators  defend  the  status 
quo  and  eventually  are  successful  in 
guiding  the  group's  conclusions. 

When  the  report  (it  concludes  once 
again  that  the  relationship  between  lan- 
guage arts  and  minimum  competency 
tests  is  satisfactory)  finally  is  presented, 
the  board  breathes  a  collective  sigh  of 
relief.  By  that  time,  members  are  sick  of 
the  whole  subject  and  more  than  a  little 
sick  of  Patterson.  The  matter  is  put  to 
rest,  characterized  by  the  board  presi- 
dent as  "much  ado  about  nothing." 
Patterson  decides  her  days  of  rocking 
the  boat  are  over. 

The  trouble  with  school  boards — as 
this  example  shows — is  that  they  can't 
act  with  the  same  certainty  that  a  city 
council  or  even  a  sewer  commission  can. 
The  reasons:  (1)  Schools  trigger  un- 
usually emotional  responses  from  the 
public,  and  (2)  educators  consider 
schools  their  private  domain,  even 
though  they  don't  agree  among  them- 
selves on  what  schools  should  and 
should  not  do. 

Given  this  climate,  it's  no  wonder 
that  school  boards  tread  softly  when 


tampering  with  curriculums,  instruc- 
tion, or  personnel  matters — anything 
beyond  the  normal  nuts  and  bolts  of  the 
typical  board  meeting.  No  wonder, 
either,  that  school  administrators  are  so 
successful  in  restraining  board  aspira- 
tions: Amid  the  emphasis  on  board  co- 
hesiveness,  the  administrative  team, 
good  board-superintendent  relations, 
good  teacher  relations,  and  school- 
home  communications,  unsolicited  new 
ideas  from  individual  board  members 
often  elicit  little  response.  Harmony,  in- 
stead, becomes  sacrosanct.  Under  such 
circumstances,  a  board  member  like 
Judith  Patterson  becomes  the  irritating 
disrupter  of  a  smooth-running  and  ef- 
ficient school  system. 

Another  problem  school  boards  face 
is  that  they  operate  in  a  vacuum,  largely 
ignored  by  the  public  they  represent. 
Only  seldom  does  an  issue  arise  that 
piques  the  public  interest — and  even 
then  community  members  normally  re- 
spond with  emotionalism  rather  than 
suggestions  for  new  approaches.  Yet, 
it's  up  to  these  constituents  to  turn 
school  boards  around.  An  organized 
citizen  group— one  that's  broadly 
based,  responsible  and  objective,  inter- 
ested in  persuading  rather  than  pressur- 
ing— could  be  the  source  of  innovative 
proposals  that  deserve  the  board's 
serious  consideration. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  such  a 
citizen  group  had  studied  the  questions 
Judith  Patterson  brought  up.  The  group 
could  have  solicited  faculty  and  admin- 
istrative opinions  independently,  with- 
out being  a  threat  to  either  one.  It  could 
have  perused  the  professional  literature 
at  leisure,  asking  for  faculty  explana- 
tions as  needed.  This  approach  might 
well  have  led  to  an  impartial  report  to 
the  board  before  battle  lines  were 
drawn.  The  board,  then,  could  have 
been  flexible  in  handling  the  report,  be- 
cause it  didn't  initiate  it.  The  superin- 
tendent could  have  judged  the  weight  of 
public  sentiment;  citizens  could  have 
advocated  their  theories  without  divid- 
ing the  board. 

Without  the  formation  of  such 
groups,  the  trouble  with  school  boards 
is  likely  to  continue.  And  that  means  an 
old  political  saying  might  be  true: 
People  get  the  kind  of  governments  C^knsL 
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Check  your  state  energy  office  for  help 


(Continued  from  page  32.) 
Massachusetts  Energy  Policy  Office,  73  Tre- 
mont  St.— Room  700,  Boston,  Mass.  02108. 
(617)727-4732 

Mkhigan:  Robert  Cappelletti,  Acting  Di- 
rector, Michigan  Energy  Administration, 
Michigan  Department  of  Commerce,  Law 
Building— 4th  Floor,  Lansing,  Mich.  48913. 
(517)374-9090 

Minnesota:  John  Millhone,  Director,  Min- 
nesota Energy  Agency,  740  American  Center 
Building,  160  East  Kellogg  Blvd.,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  55101.  (612)296-6424 

Mississippi:  Pete  Wally,  Director,  Missis- 
sippi Fuel  and  Energy  Management  Commis- 
sion, Woolfolk  State  Office  Building— Room 
1307,  Jackson,  Miss.  39302.  (601)  354-7406 

MIssoari:  J.  Abbott,  Program  Manager, 
Missouri  Energy  Program,  Department  of 
Natural  Resources,  P.O.  Box  1309,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo.  65101.  (314)  751-4000 

Montana:  Bob  Anderson,  Montana  Energy 
Office,  Capitol  Station,  Helena,  Mont. 
59601.(406)449-3750 

NcbraslKa:  George  J.  Dworak,  Director, 
Nebraska  Energy  Office,  P.O.  Box  95085, 
Lincoln,  Neb.  68509.  (402)471-2867 

Nevada:  Noel  Clark,  Administrator, 
Nevada  Department  of  Energy,  1050  East 
Will— Suite  405,  Carson  City,  Nev.  89710. 
(702)805-5157 

New  Hanpsiiire:  Marshall  Cobleigh, 
Executive  Vice  Chairman,  Governor's  Coun- 
cil on  Energy,  26  Pleasant  St.,  Concord, 
N.H.  03301.  (603)  842-2121 

New  Jersey:  Joel  R.  Jacobson,  Commis- 
sioner, Department  of  Energy,  101  Com- 
merce St.,  Newark,  N.J.  07102.  (201)  648- 
2744 

New  Mexico:  Nick  Franklin,  Secretary, 
Department  of  Energy  and  Minerals,  P.O. 
Box  2770,  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  87501.  (505)  827- 
2471 

New  Yorii:  James  L.  Larocca,  Commis- 
sioner, New  York  State  Energy  Office,  Agen- 
cy Building  No.  2— 10th  Floor,  Empire  State 
Plaza,  Albany,  N.Y.  12223.  (518)474-8181 

North  Carolina:  Brian  Flattery,  Director, 
Energy  Management  Division,  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Commerce,  215  East 
Lane  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27601.  (919)  733- 
2230 

North  Dakota:  T.  Dwight  Connor,  Energy 
Conservation  Coordinator,  State  Office  of 
Energy  Management,  Capitol  Place  Office, 
1533  North  12th  St.,  Bismarck,  N.D.  58501. 
(701)224-2200 

Ohio:  Robert  S.  Ryan,  Director,  Ohio 
Energy  and  Resource  Development  Agency, 
State  Office  Tower— 25ih  Floor.  30  East 
Broad  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215.  (614)  466- 
8102 

Oklahoma:  Richard  G.  Hill,  Oklahoma 
Department  of  Energy,  4400  North  Lincoln 
Blvd.— Suite  251,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
73105.(405)521-3941 

Oregon:  Fred  Miller,  Director,  Department 
of  Energy,  528  Cottage  St..  N.E.,  Salem. 
Ore.  97310.  (503)  378-4131 

Pennsylvania:  William  B.  Harral,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Governor's  Energy  Council. 
State  and  Third  Sts.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17120. 
(717)787-9749 

Jthade  Islgnd:  Dante  Jonata,    Director, 
Energy  Capability  and  Management,  State 


Energy  Office,  Providence,  R.I.  02903.  (401) 
277-3374 

South  Carolina:  Robert  J.  Hirsch,  Direc- 
tor, Energy  Management  Office,  Edgar 
Brown  Building,  1205  Pendleton  St.— Room 
342,  Columbia,  S.C.  29201.  (803)  758-2050 

South  Dakota:  James  Van  Loan,  Director, 
Office  of  Energy  Policy,  State  Capitol, 
Pierre,  S.D.  57501 .  (605)  224-3603 

Tennessee:  Edward  J.  Spitzer,  Director, 
Tennessee  Energy  Authority,  250  Capitol 
Hill  Building,  Nashville,  Tenn.  37219.  (615) 
741-1772 

Texas:  Alvin  Askew,  Administrative  As- 
sistant for  Energy  Resources,  Office  of  the 
Governor.  7703  North  Lamar  Blvd.,  Austin, 
Texas  78752.  (512)  475-5491;  and  Milton 
Holloway,  Executive  Director,  Texas  Energy 
Advisory  Council,  7703  North  Lamar  Blvd., 
Austin,  Texas  78572.  (512)475-7017 

Utah:  Reed  T.  Searle,  State  Energy  Co- 
ordinator, Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
State  Capitol— Room  438,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah  841 14.  (801)  533-5424 

Vermont:  Ronald  AUbee,  Director,  Ver- 
mont Energy  Office,  Pavilion  Office  Build- 
ing, 109  State  St.,  Montpelier,  Vt.  05602. 
(802)  828-2768 

Virginia:  George  L.  Jones,  State  Coordina- 
tor, Office  of  Emergency  and  Energy  Ser- 
vices, 7700  Midlothian  Turnpike,  Richmond, 
Va.  23235.  (804)  272-1441 

Washington:  Fred  Adaire,  Acting  Direc- 
tor, Washington  Energy  Office,  400  East 
Union  St.— 1st  Floor,  Olympia,  Wash. 
98504.(206)753-2417 

West  Virginia:  John  Herholdt,  Director, 
Fuel  and  Energy  Division,  Governor's  Office 
of  Economic  and  Community  Development, 
1262'/2  Greenbrier  St.,  Charleston,  W.Va. 
25305.(304)348-8860 

Wisconsin:  Victoria  Potter,  Director,  Of- 
fice of  State  Planning  and  Energy,  1  West 
Wilson  St.— Room  B130,  Madison,  Wis. 
53702.  (608)  266-3382 

Wyoming:  Steve  Freudenthal,  State  Plan- 
ning Coordinator,  2320  Capitol  Ave., 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  82002.  (307)  777-7574 


NSBA  Views 


(Continued  from  page  48.) 
on  agreeable  issues.  The  concept  that 
cannot  be  sloughed,  in  any  case,  is 
constituency  integrity'* — the  in- 
cumbency to  focus  on  the  primary 
interests  of  the  membership.  This  is 
the  reason  for  an  association's  exis- 
tence, and  it  must  remain  paramount. 
In  NSBA*s  case,  that  primary  interest  is 
the  single-minded  commitment  of 
school  board  members  to  high  quality 
education. 

3.  A  new  style  of  educationaJ  asso- 
ciation leadership  has  developed. 
Successful  participation  in  rolling 
coalition  leadership  demands  certain 
temperament  traits  in  addition  to 
sound  management  judgment.  These 
traits  include  the  capacity  to  work  to- 
gether with  other  associations  in  a 
positive   spirit   of   compromise,   the 


ability  to  disagree  agreeably  when 
compromise  is  not  possible,  the  desire 
to  create  an  environment  of  trust  and 
openness,  the  resolve  to  resist  the 
temptation  to  attempt  to  dominate  the 
coalition,  the  proper  sensitivity  for 
the  massive  egos  and  identity  com- 
plexes that  characterize  all  associa- 
tions, the  patience  to  work  for  long- 
term  goals,  and  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  good  conununications 
among  coalition  members. 

NSBA  recognizes  these  three  realities 
of  educational  association  work.  It 
participates  in  the  Educational 
Leaders  Consortium  (an  umbrella  or- 
ganization of  national  associations  of 
school  governance  and  administra- 
tive personnel),  the  Forum  of  Educa- 
tional Organization  Leaders  (a  group 
of  all  the  major  national  associations 
in  education  and  teacher  training), 
the  Joint  aasa/nsba  Committee,  and  the 
Joint  NASBE/NSBA  CoDunittee.  nsba  also 
invites  aasa.  nasbe  and  ocsso  represen- 
tatives to  NSBA  Policies  and  Resolu- 
tions Conmiittee  meetings  and  en- 
gages in  a  variety  of  other  efforts  to 
cooperate  closely  with  educational 
and  other  govenunentally  related  as- 
sociations at  the  national  level.  And 
it's  all  because  together  we  can  do  so 
much.  D 
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NEW  ORLEANS  IN  NOVEMBER 


Good  news  for  school 
board  members! 

■%fe've  squeezed  five  in- 
depth  workshops  into  one  excit 
ing,  information-packed  con- 
ference: the  1979  National 
Educati<Hial  Conference  of  The 
American  School  Board  Jour- 
nal, November  15-18.  in  New 
Orleans.  Choose  any  two  from 
five  working  sessions  which 
will  teach  you  how  to: 

•  Set  up  a  workable  "basics" 
curriculum 

•  Make  a  budget  really 
work,  especially  in  these 
belt-tightening  times 

•  Evaluate  and  improve 
administrative  performance 

•  Build  a  successful 
school  communications 
program 

•  Develop  an  eflFective 
reading  program. 

Moreover,  for  each  course 
you  '11  receive  a  carefully  oigan- 
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ized  notebook  of  learning 
materials  to  help  you  put  your 
new  ideas  to  work  once  you  re- 
turn to  your  district.  You'll  also 
be  able  to  call  upon  faculty  for 
additional  questions  you  may 
have  in  the  weeks  following  the 
meeting. 

You're  certain  to  fmd  the 
1979  Journal  Conference  to  be 
the  most  valuable  training  and 
development  program  you've 
ever  attended.  And  the  exciting 
New  Orleans  setting  will  pro- 
vide a  historic  backdrop  for 
the  sharing  of  ideas  and  conver- 
sation with  your  colleagues 
from  across  North  America. 


The  1979  National 
Educati<mal 
Conferwice  of  The 
American  School 
Board  Journal — 
five  practical  training 
sessions  rolled  into  one  con- 
venient package  with  an  un- 
beatable $325  tuition  ($290  if 
your  district  is  a  Direct  Affiliate 
of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association). 

Register  early — ^>ace  is 
limited.  For  an  illustrated  and 
informative  registration  bro- 
chure call  or  write: 

American 
School  Board 
Journal , 

Journal  Conference  Registrar 

Suite  600-Jl 

1055  Thomas  JeEFenon  St.,  NW 

Washington,  DC  20007 

202/337-7666 


the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  Abandon  Social  Security r 


? 


School  systems  are  among  the  few  U.S. 
enterprises  that  are  allowed  to  drop  out 
of  the  Social  Security  program  (watch 
for  our  detailed  report  coming  soon). 
Some  school  systems  already  have 
dropped  out--]argely  because  their  ad- 
ministrators say  better  benefits  can  be 
provided  for  employes  by  setting  up  tax 
sheltered   annuities.    The   Baiiot   Box 

question  for  October:  "Should  a  school 
system  drop  out  of  Social  Security?" 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  closely  reflects  your 
opinion,  and  circle  the  corresponding 
letter  on  the  postage-paid  card  facing 

page  43.  Please  select  one  answer,  but 
add  your  comments  in  the  space  pro- 
vided on  the  card.  Results  will  be 
reported  in  the  December  journal. 

A.  Social  Security  provides  benefits 
that  are  unavailable  elsewhere  at  any 
price.  The  system  needs  all  our  tax  dol- 
lars just  to  stay  afloat.  To  withdraw  our 
money  would  mean  that  retirees  in  the 


next  few  years  might  not  be  able  to  col- 
lect all  the  benefits  due  them.  We  must 
provide  for  those  receiving  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  now,  so  that  when  our 
time  comes,  we,  too,  will  benefit. 

B.  We  should  work  hard  for  reforms 
of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  federal 
retirement  system  already  has  billions 
of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  and 
thousands  of  employes  on  the  payroll, 
so  we  should  try  to  improve  Social 
Security  within  the  existing  structure. 

C.  Without  withdrawing  from  Social 


Security,  we  should  counsel  employes  in 
the  best  ways  to  invest  money,  so  they 
can  offset  the  limited  benefits  Social 
Security  offers.  There  are  many  ways  to 
provide  for  the  future— employes  need 
only  be  informed  of  them. 

D.  The  Social  Security  system  will  be 
bankrupt  within  50  years.  If  the  federal 
retirement  system  cannot  provide  the 
best  possible  benefits,  it's  our  duty  to 
employes  to  withdraw  our  money  and  to 
implement  the  most  comprehensive 
benefit  package  our  money  can  buy. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Balloi 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  43.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail — we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identi- 
fy yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  December  journal. 


Finding:  Teach  those  kids  English 


School  leaders  are  vehemently  opposed 
to  bilingual  education.  You  are,  that  is, 
if  the  response  to  our  August  Baiiot  Box 
question  is  any  indication:  A  whopping 
69  percent  of  you  said  that  schools 
should  stay  as  far  away  as  possible  from 
involvement  in  bilingual  and  bicultural 
education  programs.  Some  sample 
responses:  **This  is  the  way  we  plan  to 
do  it,  and  the  feds  can  go  to  hell,"  says 
a  superintendent  in  Kansas. 

**Bilingual  program  staffs  tend  to 
*hold  captive'  the  children  in  such  pro- 
grams," says  a  member  of  Connecti- 
cut's state  school  board.  ''Children  be- 
come the  staff's  *job  insurance.'  There 
should  be  a  maximum  (two  or  three 
years)  permissible  enrollment  by  stu- 
dents. Then — /send  the  kids/  to  regular 
classes." 

The  notion  of  teaching  students  in 
other  languages  brought  out  the  patriot- 
ism in  many  U.S.  readers: 

'T/r/'s  is  America,  and  if  people 
choose  to  live  here,  they  /should/  accept 


our  culture,"  writes  an  Illinois  board 
member. 

"For  our  states  to  remain  united  we 
must  /retain/  a  common  language.  We 
welcome  those  from  other  nations  who 
wish  to  be  Americans,  but  should  not 
encourage  those  who  wish  to  set  up  an 
extension  of  a  foreign  nation  on  our 
soil,"  says  a  Virginia  board  member. 

''My  great-grandfather  forbade  the 
use  of  any  language  other  than  English 
in  his  home.  He  came  to  this  country  on 
a  crust  of  bread,  and  broke  all  his  ties 
with  his  homeland,"  says  an  Illinois 
superintendent. 

Twelve  percent  of  you  chose  this 
answer:  "We  have — or  should  have 
— several  programs  to  help  prepare  non- 
English-speaking  students  to  meet  the 
demands  facing  them  in  public 
schools." 

Said  a  California  board  member: 
"The  public  school  is  the  obvious  place 
for  the  foreign  child  to  learn  how  to 
speak  English— and  \l*s  uol  %f^vx%  to 
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happen  by  itself." 

Ten  percent  of  you  said  that  most  bi- 
lingual programs  are  inadequate  and 
that  schools  should  do  more.  "We 
participate  in  an  outstanding  Title  VII 
bilingual/bicultural  program,  which  we 
believe  is  insufficiently  funded.  We  be- 
lieve that  bilingual  education  is  for  all 
American  children  and  that  bilingual 
persons  are  advantaged,  not  disad- 
vantaged, in  today's  society,"  writes  an 
assistant  superintendent  in  Vermont. 

Nine  percent  of  the  respondents  said 
their  school  systems  are  largely  unaf- 
fected by  special  bilingual  education 
programs. 

And  one  Michigan  board  member 
wrote,  "None  of  the  answers  fit  my 
opinion.  I  feel  local  extended  services  or 
evening  classes  should  assume  a  larger 
role  in  teaching  English  to  these  young- 
sters. At  one  time,  all  foreign  students 
attended  special  classes  in  English  prior 
to  attending  regular  school.  To  me,  this 
is  educationally  sound. ' '  D 


All  school  officials,  school  board  members  and  municipal 
officials  have  a  responsibility  to  protect  the  property 

under  their  control . 

And  considering  today's  replacement  costs, 
increasing  vandalism  and  rapidly  inflating  values, 
an  accurate,  up-to-date  GAB  value  appraisal  is 
more  important  than  ever.  For  insurance  pur- 
poses, of  course,  so  that  if  fire,  tornado  or  other 
catastrophe  should  strike,  school  buildings  and 

equipment  would  be  insured  to  value. 
But  a  GAB  value  appraisal  serves  other 
equally  important  purposes.  For  one,  it  gives 
you  an  excellent  record  control  system— an 
accurate  rundown  on  the  age,  value  and 
replacement  date  of  equipment. 
In  states  where  state  aid  to  education 
is  based  on  assets,  a  GAB  valuation 
appraisal  helps  your  school  system  receive 
its  proper  allocation  of  available  funds.  In  other 
states,  where  every  municipality  is  required 
by  law  to  have  a  fixed  asset  property 
record  system  showing  the  original  cost 
and  current  replacement  cost  of  build- 
ings, machinery  and  equipment,  this 
GAB  service  is  especially  valuable. 
GAB's  value  appraisal  service 
was  developed  to  provide  just  the 
kind  of  accurate,  reliable 
information  you  need. Our  national 
network  of  more  than  600  offices  places  a 
professional  appraiser  within  a  short  distance 
of  any  school  system  in  the  country.  A  local 

expert,  who  knows  local  values. 

For  more  information,  without 

obligation,  just  call  your  nearest  GAB  office. 

Or  complete  and  mail  the  coupon. 


ASBJ 


GAB 

123  William  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038 


Mail  to:  Mr.  A.G.  Borgman,  Manager,  Appraisal  Division 
GAB  Business  Services,  inc.,  123  William  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

Please  send  me  a  free  brochure  describing  your  value  appraisal  services. 


Name. 


Street. 
Citv— 


.State. 


.Zip. 


October  )979 


(For  details,  circle  24  on  reply  card.) 
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The  education  board  members  need 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Attending  as  many  meetings  and  con- 
ferences as  I  do,  I've  found  them  gen- 
erally to  be  carefully  planned  and 
beneficial  to  their  participants.  But  I 
haven't  seen  many  opportunities  for 
participants  really  to  sink  their  teeth 
into  the  meat  of  the  matter.  Formats 
have  been  mostly  informational — giv- 
ing and  receiving. 

Information  to  develop  sensitivity 
and  awareness  certainly  is  important, 
especially  since  today's  school  board 
members  and  professional  educators 
are  held  accountable  for  so  much. 
Nevertheless,  participants  may  bene- 
fit more  from  meetings  that  include 
"hands-on"  experiences — where 
participants  put  their  hands 
figuratively  on  an  issue  or  a  problem 
for  purposes  of  examining  it.  The 


meeting's  leader(s)  don't  merely  talk 
at  participants.  Knowledgeable  about 
the  topic,  they  guide  the  discussion 
and  they  inject  appropriate  key  con- 
cepts. Participants,  consequently, 
learn  from  each  other  as  well  as  from 
their  leaders.  I  have  conducted  por- 
tions of  the  NSBA  Board  of  Directors' 
meetings  in  this  manner,  with  nsba 
staff  or  other  experts  serving  as  con- 
sultants. Each  board  member  leaves 
the  meeting  with  a  greater  working 
knowledge  of  the  topic  than  when  we 
started.  Enthusiasm  builds  for  trans- 
lating that  knowledge  into  action. 

With  so  many  issues  facing  all  of 
us,  we  need  to  know  and  learn  more 
as  fast  as  we  can.  It  makes  sense, 
therefore,  that  conferences  and  meet- 
ings be  planned  so  that  their  at- 
tendees leave  with  better  ideas  on  a 
given  problem  or  issue.  Hands-on  ses- 
sions must  be  organized  so  people  can 
use  materials  for  actual  involvement; 


the  senses  must  be  challenged — audi- 
tory, visual,  and  tactile.  To  be  sure, 
there's  merit  in  setting  out  an  educa- 
tional smorgasbord  to  acconunodate 
a  wide  range  of  interests  and  needs, 
but  that  approach  ought  not  be  over- 
done. School  board  members, 
especially,  want  to  leave  a  conference 
with  a  concrete  idea  or  two  that  can 
be  tried  out — or  at  least  bantered 
about — at  the  local  level. 

In  some  conununities,  school  ad- 
ministrators have  found  the  hands-on 
approach  beneficial  in  "educating" 
board  members  in  a  positive  manner. 
Professionals  have  been  able  to  walk 
board  members  through  documents, 
processes,  or  whatever,  shedding  light 
on  a  topic  from  many  perspectives 
through  concentrated,  focused  give- 
and-take  sessions.  The  payoff  has 
been  evident:  Informed  board  mem- 
bers generally  give  greater  support  to 
their  school  systems. 


School  boards  can't  go  it  alone 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

"Who  controls  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  United 
States?" 

It  was  the  title  of  the  first  session  of 
the  school  law  course  I  taught  as  a 
professor  of  law  and  education.  When 
that  session's  three  hours  had  ended, 
the  classroom's  30-foot  chalkboard 
was  covered  with  answers — words 
such  as  the  U.S.  Constitution,  Con- 
gress, President,  federal  judiciary, 
state  constitution,  the  three  branches 
of  state  government,  state  school 
boards,  central  office  administrators, 
principals,  teachers,  citizens,  parents, 
secondary  school  students,  special  in- 
terest groups,  and  on  and  on. 
/  Obviously,  no  single  person  or 
/group  ''controls "  the  public  schools, 
{J'o  contend  otherwise  is  to  be  a  bunk- 
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sayer.  In  fact,  everyone  has  a  piece  of 
the  action.  And  that's  the  way  it's  sup- 
posed to  be  in  our  checks-and-bal- 
ances  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

And  so  it  is  with  educational  asso- 
ciations. The  clear  realization  that 
power  over  the  public  schools  is  utter- 
ly diffused  through  elaborate  strata  of 
government  and  a  complex  societal 
maze  yields  three  conclusions  for  as- 
sociations in  education: 

1.  An  educotionai  association  can- 
not be  truly  effective  by  "going  it 
alone/'  Although  a  fiercely  inde- 
pendent association  stance — charac- 
terized by  strident  rhetoric,  outright 
refusal  to  accommodate  other  points 
of  view,  and  unrelenting  efforts  to 
dominate  the  field — may  be  attractive 
to  its  constituents  in  the  short  run,  an 
association  operating  that  way  quick- 
ly becomes  isolated  and,  therefore,  in- 
effective. 


2.  An  educational  association  must 
participate  in  coalition  building  with 
other  associations.  In  education,  most 
associations  can  agree  on  95  percent 
of  the  issues,  and  a  "rolling  coalition" 
is  the  best  way  to  deal  with  them. 
When  associations  can  agree,  they 
roll  in,  and  when  they  disagree,  they 
roll  out.  This  does  not  mean  that  an 
association  may  not  disagree  with  an- 
other. Indeed,  to  preserve  its  own  in- 
tegrity and  faithfully  serve  its  consti- 
tuency, some  disagreement  is  in- 
evitable. For  example,  nsba  is  the 
champion  of — and  advocate  for — lo- 
cal lay  control  of  the  public  schools  as 
the  best  path  to  good  education.  This 
fact  may  result  in  a  refusal  to  com- 
promise on  basic  issues  that  threaten 
to  obstruct  the  path.  But  where  such 
threat  looms,  nsba  then  should  roll  out 
of  the  coalition  in  a  way  that  will  not 
hinder  its  later  efforts  to  roll  back  in 

(Continued  on  page  42.) 
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"Sensitive  to  the  unique 
needs  of  our  |^ 

special-education   *  "^ 
students."  ^  vf^  ^ 
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Dr.  William  L.  Gainer, 

Assislani  Superintendent,  Special  Education 

San  Mateo,  Calirornia 

County  Office  of  Education, 

The  San  Maleo  County,  California,  Office  of  Education  has  the 
responsibility  tor  providing  special  education  services  to  1,176 
severely  handicapped  students  residing  in  a  454-squafe-mile 
area 

"We  have  contracted  with  ARA  for  our  special -education 
pupil  transportation,  and  we  have  found  ARA  most  knowl- 
edgeable of,  and  sensitive  to,  the  unique  transportation 
needs  of  our  students,"  according  to  Dr.  William  L.  Gainer, 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Special  Education. 

"Their  staff  has  worked  mosi  cooperatively  with  us  in  provid- 
ing a  Iransponalion  system  which  moves  special-education 
students  lo  school  in  the  safest  and  shortest  possible  time. 
Needless  to  say  we  are  most  pleased  with  their  service." 

If  your  school  district  operates  or  contracts  for  school  buses, 
chances  are  we  can  help  you  firid  a  more  effective,  more  efficient, 
pupil- transportation  system.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to 
evaluate  your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


ARA  TRANSPORTATION  GROUP 

16255  VenhJra  Boulevard,  Encino,  Caiifomia,  91436  •  Call  Toil  Free  (800)  423-3261 
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Bathroom  notes.  Last  year  in  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  a  miracle  of  sorts  happened 
when  a  local  plumber  was  called  to  un- 
clog  a  toilet  at  a  service  station.  The 
blockage  was  caused  not  by  the  usual 
goo,  but  by  a  wad  of  more  than  S3 ,000 
in  SI 00  bills.  Later  in  Bethlehem,  a 
cleaning  woman  found  several  SI 00  bills 
stuffed  into  pipes  of  a  toilet  at  a  local 
restaurant.  A  total  of  more  than  S4,400 
in  SI 00  bills  was  recovered.  The  police 
said  that  while  it  wasn't  Christmas  in 
Bethlehem,  '*we  have  no  idea  how  it  got 
there,'*  and  added,  "It's  something  that 
doesn't  happen  every  day." 

An  idea  whose  tinie  has  come?  During 
the  recent  debate  over  the  proposed  sep- 
arate department  of  education,  one  of 
the  main  tactics  of  separate-department- 
foes  was  delay.  By  offering  amendment 
after  amendment,  opponents  managed 
to  extend  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
House  floor  for  more  than  20  hours. 
One  of  the  amendments  was  Represent- 
ative John  Erlenborn's  (R-Ill.)  proposal 
to  name  the  new  agency  the  Depart- 
ment    of    Public    Education     and 

Youth— D.O.P.E.Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Professional    Notices/Classified    Advertise- 
ments  are    available    to    individuals    and 
groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 
They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
column  inch.  Material  must  be  received  by 
the  20th  of  the  month,  two  months  preced- 
ing the  month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 
Production  Editor 
The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 
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ATTEND-NABSE 
7th  Annual  Conference 

(National  Alliance  of  Black  School  Edu- 
cators) Detroit,  Michigan.  November  IS- 
IS. 1979. 

Contact:  Dr.  Marvin  L.  Greene 

5057  Woodward  Ave. 

Detroit  Michigan  48202 

(313)494-1568 


NEW  SIGNAGE  FOR 

VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Meets 

Sect.  504  Federal  Rehabilitation 

Act.   ( 

Compliance  deadline   is   June  2, 

1980. 

FREE    catalog    and    handt>ook. 

Write: 

TOUCH-KNOW  DIVISION 

Suite  106 

222  W.Huron  St. 

Chicago,  III.  60610 

CONFERENCE 

A  National  Conference  on  "The  Impact 
of  Collective  Bargaining  on  the  Quality 
of  Education"  will  be  held  on  December 
2.  3.  4.  1979  at  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst.  For  information  and 
conference  brochure,  contact: 

Jacqueline  Young,  Director 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Collective 

Bargaining  in  Education 

Montague  House 

University  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst,  01003 

413-54541395 


coming 


•Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation on  Legal  Problems  of  Education.  Dis- 
cussions of  collective  bargaining,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  (Weber  case),  First 
Amendment  rights  (Mt.  Healthy  case),  and 
recent  desegregation  cases.  Address  by  Jack 
Greenberg,  n.a.a.c.p.  chief  counsel.  For 
information,  write:  Tom  Jones,  nolpe,  5401 
Southwest  7th  Ave.,  Topeka,  Kan.  66606.  In 
Las  Vegas,  Nov.  15-17. 

•The  1979  National  Educational  Confer- 
ence of  The  American  School  Board 
JOURNAL.  Action-oriented  sessions  on  setting 
up  a  true  * 'basics"  curriculum,  evaluating 
staff,  understanding  a  school  district  budget, 
and  maintaining  a  school  public  relations 
program.  For  information,  write:  journal 
Conference  Registration,  The  American 
School  Board  journal,  1055  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007; 
202/337-7666.  In  New  Orleans,  Nov.  15-18. 

•State/provincial  school  board  association 
conventions.  For  information,  get  in  touch 
with  the  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Montana,  in  Billings,  Nov. 
1-3;  Wyoming,  in  Jackson,  Nov.  1-3; 
Nevada,  in  Elko,  Nov.  3-5;  Missouri,  in  Tan- 
Tar-A,  Lake  Ozark,  Nov.  4-6;  North  Dakota, 
in  Bismarck,  Nov.  7-9;  Alaska,  in  Sitka,  Nov. 
7-11;  Idaho,  in  North  Shore,  Coeur  d'Alene, 
Nov.  8-10;  North  Carolina,  in  Charlotte, 
Nov.  8-10;  Oklahoma,  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Nov.  11-13;  Ohio,  in  Columbus,  Nov.  12-15; 
Oregon,  in  Portland,  Nov.  14-16;  Iowa,  in 
Des  Moines,  Nov.  15-16;  Maine,  in  Augusta, 
Nov.  15-16;  Nebraska,  in  Lincoln,  Nov.  15- 
16;  Illinois,  in  Chicago,  Nov.  16-19;  Kansas, 
in  Topeka,  Nov.  25-27;  Minnesota,  in  Minne- 
apolis, Nov.  26-27;  Alabama,  in  Birming- 
ham, Nov.  29-30;  Utah,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Nov.  29-30;  New  Mexico,  in  Roswell,  Nov. 
30-Dec.  1. 


SERVICE 

FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  infonnation 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  jot  boards  io  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  either  of  the  special  reader 
service  card  next  to  pages  8  and  42  of 
this  issue.  (You  can't  miss  them; 
they're  bright  blue.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  JOURNAL. 
Your  request  will  receive  prompt  and 
careful  attention. 
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Paperwork 


Little  Freddie  is  a  federal  form ; 
watch  him  grow  fat  and  squash  schools 


By  Dan  Levin 

SOMETIME  last  fall  you  might  have 
received  libgis  iv.  Not  a  foreign  car 
or  a  member  of  the  nobility,  libgis  iv 
was  a  three-page  Library  General  In- 
formation Survey  that  went  to  more 
than  3,500  public  school  libraries  with 
the  idea  of  finding  out,  among  other 
things,  who  works  in  those  libraries  and 
how  the  libraries  are  stocked  and  used. 

We  know  what  happened.  You  picked 
up  libgis  IV,  flipped  through  it,  noticed 
the  questions  asking  you  to  measure  the 
length  of  shelving,  count  the  number  of 
seats,  and  calculate  the  ''reference 
transactions  per  typical  week,"  and 
then  you  muttered:  How  in  the  hell  do 
they  think  up  these  forms  and  what 
good  are  they? 

The  latter  part  of  that  question  is  all 
but  unanswerable  (see  story  on  page  19), 
but  we're  going  to  take  a  shot  at  answer- 
ing the  first  part — how  and  why  the 
forms  are  devised.  Keep  in  mind,  while 
reading  the  following  life  story  of  a 
form,  that  we're  not  picking  on  libgis 
iv;  it's  no  better  or  worse,  more  neces- 
sary or  frivolous,  than  any  federal  form 
for  education.  But  the  array  of  forms 
that  the  federal  government  will  be 
sending  you  and  your  colleagues  this 
year  simply  is  too  vast  and  complicated 
to  analyze  or  understand  in  total.  So,  by 
way  of  a  specific  example  to  illustrate 


Dan   Levin   is  an  associate  editor  of  the 

JOURNAL. 


some  general  points  about  federal 
paperwork,  we  offer  the  following  biog- 
raphy of  libgis  iv: 

Freddie  is  born 

The  stork  didn't  bring  him  and  no  one 
would  call  him  a  little  bundle  from 
heaven.  His  arrival  wasn't  heralded  in 
the  press,  nor  was  the  event  celebrated 
by  proud  parents.  In  fact,  his  birth  was 
part  of  such  an  incredible  boom  that  it 
probably  was  redundant,  if  not  down- 
right burdensome. 

Let's  call  him  Freddie.  Freddie  the 
Form. 


Freddie  was  no  accident;  his  concep- 
tion was  rationally,  if  a  bit  naively, 
planned.  As  far  back  as  1965,  a  Great 
Society  courtship  blossomed  in  the  edu- 
cation committees  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  during 
discussion  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  (e.s.e.a.). 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  President  and 
supporters  of  federal  aid  to  education 
were  all  hearts  and  flowers. 

Title  II,  later  to  become  Title  IV  Part 
B,  provided  for  a  grant  program  that 
would  enable  states  to  help  local  school 
systems  buy  library  books  and  equip- 
ment. Each  state  received  money  from 
the  federal  government  according  to  a 
formula  based  on  population,  and 
everybody  was  happy  because  school  li- 
braries grew.  Eventually,  things  went 
beyond  the  hand-holding  stage  when 
Congress  was  discussing  the  reauthori- 
zation of  E.S.E.A.  One  thing  led  to 
another  and  Freddie  was  begat  because 
Congress  wanted  to  know  if  the  money 
for  libraries  was  reaching  those  who 
most  needed  it. 

Freddie  meets  his  relatives 

Only  part  of  Freddie's  birth  certifi- 
cate can  be  found  in  e.s.e.a.;  the  re- 
maining information  is  scattered  around 
the  government  in  various  file  cabinets. 
Some  people  point  to  the  charter  legisla- 
tion for  the  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistics  (n.c.e.s.)  as  part  of  Fred- 
die's heritage.  Others  say  Freddie  really 
was  born  in  the  job  description  of  the 
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How  to  decide  between  automatic  transmissions 
and  manuais  in  buses. 


Consider 
your  budget. 


If  you  must  meet  critical  bus  schedules  and  a  tight 
operating  budget,  the  transmission  you  specify  can 
make  a  difference. 

How?  Consider  the  economics  of  an  Allison 
Automatic. 

Fuel  economy:  The  Allison  Automatic  helps  main- 
tain the  engine  In  the  proper  fuel  economy  range  by 
being  In  the  right  gear  at  the  right  time.  And  that 
includes  downshifts  on  hills  and  grades. 

Maintenance:  With  the  Allison  Automatic,  you  can 
save  on  transmission -related  repairs.  Because  It 
deilvers  continuous  torque  to  the  wheels  which  makes 
for  less  wear  and  tear  ail  through  the  drive  train.  And 
there's  no  clutch  to  adjust  or  replace. 

Driver  training:  Most  school  systems  can't  afford 
highly  experienced  drivers.  And  you  don't  need  them 


with  Allison  Automatics.  They're  made  for  your  kind 
of  driver,  and  they  can  save  you  time  and  money 
when  It  comes  to  driver  training. 

How  about  ease  of  operation?  Reduced  trip  times? 
Greater  availability?  All  are  crucial  to  meeting  critical 
bus  schedules.  Many  fleets  report  they  get  all  these 
with  Allison  Automatics. 

So  when  It  comes  time  to  think  about  transmissions, 
go  with  Allison  Automatics.  School  systems  and  bus 
operators  across  the  United  States  are  delivering 
children  and  balanced  budgets  with  the  Allison 
Automatic's  help. 

For  more  Infomiatlon,  call  toll-free  1-800-521-0120 
(in  Michigan,  1-800-521-2424).  Or  write:  Norm  Eggers, 
Sales  Manager,  Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  Division  of 
General  Motors.  P.O.  Box  81,  Birmingham,  Ml  48012. 
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Paperwork 


helped  shape  Freddie  the  Form  will  have 
a  chance  to  use  some  of  the  information 
Freddie  gathered. 

What  did  Freddie  find  out?  Who  be- 
sides Milbrey  Jones,  who  admits  she 
needs  only  half  of  Freddie's  data  to  ad- 
minister Title  IV  B,  needs  information 


about  public  school  libraries?  What  ob- 
jections to  Freddie  did  the  people  on 
CEis  have  and  why  did  one  ceis  official 
call  Freddie  '*a  good  example  of  a  nice- 
to-know  study'*  and  then  charge  that 
N.c.E.s.  ''ought  to  pick  and  choose  (the 
surveys  it  does)  better"  because  it  only 
has  a  SI 0  million  budget?  Was  Freddie 
really  necessary? 

Judge  for  yourself: 

•The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  asked 
that  Freddie  be  sent  to  200  schools  on 
Indian  reservations  so  b.i.a.  could  find 
out,  for  the  first  time,  how  many  Indian 


children  had  access  to  library  books. 

•The  National  Commission  on  Li- 
braries and  Information  Science 
(N.C.L.I.S.),  a  permanent  independent 
agency  that  coordinates  all  library  and 
information  science  at  the  national 
level,  requires  certain  statistics  that 
Freddie  provides,  n.c.l.i.s.  conducts 
two  studies — the  "National  Inventory  -i 
of  Library  Needs"  and  the  ••Effectiv^  a 
ness  of  Federal  Funding  for  Public  Li- 
braries"—for  which  UBOis  provides  in- 
formation. N.C.L.I.S.  also  conducts  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Libraries, 


Feds  promise  paperwork  cuts,  but 


Complaints  about  how  much  time  and 
money  school  officials  spend  annually 
filling  out  federal  paperwork  have  be- 
come as  redundant  and  burdensome  as 
the  paperwork  problem  itself.  Recently, 
officials  of  the  San  Diego  schools  came 
to  Washington  with  a  meticulously  de- 
tailed report  on  what  it  costs  their  sys- 
tem to  fill  out  paperwork.  The  report 
was  nearly  100  pages.  Congress  has  con- 
ducted hearings  on  paperwork  problems 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
and  the  580-page  hearing  record  is  inar- 
guable— and  lengthy— testimony  to  the 
problems  of  superintendents,  princi- 
pals, teachers,  and  other  school  folks. 

The  feds  know  about  your  paperwork 
problems.  They  have  heard  you,  al- 
though this  doesn't  mean  they're  even 
close  to  a  solution.  * 'Everyone's  got 
religion,"  says  Frank  Corrigan,  execu- 
tive director  of  fedac,  the  Federal  Edu- 
cation Data  Acquisition  Council.  But 
while  evidence  shows  efforts  are  being 
made  to  tackle  some  of  the  most  nag- 
ging problems  associated  with  paper- 
work, there's  also  an  indication  that 
those  efforts  are  little  more  than  fingers 
in  the  dike.  Every  time  Congress  passes 
a  new  program,  reporting  requirements 
go  along  with  it.  Congress  mandated  68 
new  surveys  in  the  last  two  times  it  reau- 
thorized the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  Fortunately,  a  confer- 
ence committee  reduced  that  number. 

FEDAC  is  a  brand  new  agency  in  the 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics 
(N.c.E.s.).  Every  single  request  for  in- 
formation from  school  systems  must 
pass  through  fedac.  This  clearinghouse 
concept  for  education  paperwork  is  not 
new,  but  the  fedac  approach  might 
p}us  a  few  more  dikes.  Before  fedac 


came  into  existence  earlier  this  year, 
EDAC  (take  the  "Federal"  off  fedac)  re- 
viewed all  education  data  requests  from 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  (o.m.b.)  reviewed  all 
other  education  data  requests,  such  as 
those  coming  from  the  departments  of 
Agriculture,  Labor,  or  Justice,  as  well 
as  those  edac  already  had  reviewed. 
The  problem,  according  to  Jack  Jen- 
nings, chief  counsel  to  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee,  was  that 
O.M.B.  ''was  trying  to  do  everything,  so 
it  didn't  do  anything."  Congress 
wrested  control  of  education  paperwork 
from  O.M.B.  because  lawmakers  were 
concerned  that  o.m.b.  was  not  respon- 
sive to  educators'  problems. 

But  FEDAC  is  not  without  its  own 
problems.  It  is  understaffed;  only  six 
professionals  work  full  time  to  review 
data  requests.  It  is  a  political  football; 
some  bureaucrats  and  Capitol  Hill  folks 
still  think  o.m.b.  should  review  every- 
thing. It  is  underfunded;  its  money 
comes  from  n.c.e.s.,  which  has  only 
$10  million  to  spend  annually.  Worst  of 
all:  Frank  Corrigan's  hands  are  tied  by 
federal  laws  that  require  data  collec- 
tions. Rarely  does  fedac  refuse  outright 
to  allow  a  survey  to  be  conducted.  Dike- 
plugging  (in  the  form  of  checking  for  re- 
dundancy, editing  questions  for 
ambiguities,  and  pressing  program  ad- 
ministrators to  consolidate  where  they 
can)  is  about  the  best  Corrigan  can  do. 

Not  that  Frank  Corrigan's  job  is 
futile,  but  **tinkering  with  individual 
items,"  he  says,  **is  not  going  to  reduce 
the  burden." 

Corrigan  cites  the  student  aid  form  as 
an  example  of  how  fedac  plugged  a 


dike  only  to  be  inundated  by  a  waterfall. 
The  form  has  been  made  more  concise, 
almost  to  the  point  where  colleges  are 
saying  there's  not  enough  information 
to  make  scholarship  decisions;  it  takes 
only  two-thirds  the  time  to  fill  out  the 
student  aid  questionnaire.  But  since 
Congress  raised  the  income  level  for 
scholarship  eligibility,  many  more 
people  are  applying  for  aid.  The  re- 
sponse time  on  individual  forms  has 
gone  down,  says  Corrigan,  but  the  man- 
hour  response  burden  has  gone  up.  The 
story  is  similar  with  many  federal  pro- 
grams and  forms,  says  Corrigan. 

Where  Corrigan  and  the  rest  of  the 
education  bureaucracy  need  help  is  dur- 
ing the  review  process.  It  does  not  help 
Corrigan  to  know  how  long  it  took  to 
fill  out  a  form  or  how  much  money  the 
schools  spent  on  paperwork.  It  does 
help  Corrigan  to  know  that  school  offi- 
cials think  certain  questions  are  irrele- 
vant or  too  difficult  to  answer.  *'But 
they  must  react  at  a  time  when  they  still 
can  have  an  impact,"  says  Corrigan.  "It 
is  not  a  hollow  exercise  to  comment  on  a 
proposal  in  the  Federal  Register.  We  do 
look  at  comments,  and  change  things." 

One  of  Corrigan's  chief  complaints  is 
that  some  school  officials  make  their 
paperwork  problems  into  a  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy:  In  answering  an  open- 
ended  question,  some  school  officials 
will  write  50  pages  instead  of  five. 
"They  just  give  too  much  information. 
They  do  it  out  of  fear,  or  so  they  won't 
get  audited,  or  to  make  sure  they  get 
their  program  funded,"  says  Corrigan. 
Limits  should  be  placed  on  these  types 
of  questions,  he  says.  "We  need  better 
data,  not  more  data." 

One  of  fedac's  major  efforts  over  the 
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;ddie*s  data  will  help  provide  in- 
ion  for  that  symposium.  By  law, 
.  is  required  to  cooperate  with 
s. 

National  Commission  on  New 
logical  Uses  of  Copyrighted 
(coNTu)  also,  by  law,  receives 
peration  of  n.c.e.s.  At  contu's 
,  Freddie  included  questions 
nterlibrary  loans  and  reproduc- 
library  materials,  although  pub- 
ol  libraries  make  very  few  inter- 
loans. 
SCO,  the  United  Nations  Educa- 


tional, Scientific  and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion, publishes  an  annual  Statistical 
Yearbook,  unesco  would  be  without 
data  from  the  U.S.  if  it  weren't  for 
Freddie. 

•The  industries  depending  on  librar- 
ies—publishing, audiovisual,  research, 
construction,  engineering— need  Fred- 
die's data  for  marketing  purposes.  They 
wouldn't  be  able  to  tell  school  officials 
what  their  libraries  really  need  nor 
would  they  be  able  to  sell  you  what  they 
make  if  it  weren't  for  Freddie. 

If  you  had  known  all  this  when  Fred- 


die arrived  on  your  doorstep,  maybe 
you  wouldn't  have  cursed — or  knowing 
this  information,  maybe  you  wouldn't 
have  filled  Freddie  out  at  all. 

But  why  blame  poor  Freddie?  He's 
just  one  innocuous  form.  There  are  boat- 
fuls  of  bigger,  badder,  more  burden- 
some forms — so  many  that  the  govern- 
ment can't  find  them  all  or  put  them  all 
in  one  place  (we  know  because  we 
asked).  Like  a  good  kid  gone  bad,  Fred- 
die is  a  product  of  the  system — in  this 
case,  a  system  that  needs  paperwork  to 
live  and  grow.  The  system  is  thriving.  D 


I't  hold  your  breath  waiting 


w  months  was  to  design  a  com- 
^  redundancy  check.  Corrigan, 
r,  believes  redundancy  among 
s  **a  straw  man,"  that  it's  not  as 
nt  as  people  make  it  out  to  be. 
rtheless,  the  people  at  ceis,  the 
ttee  on  Evaluation  and  Informa- 
stems  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
•chool  Officers  (c.c.s.s.o.),  re- 
/ery  form  that  fedac  reviews 
for  redundancy,  criticizing 
urveys,  and  demanding  changes, 
on  bureaucrats  have  come  to  re- 
le  people  at  ceis,  because  if  ceis 
get  what  it  wants,  the  chief  state 
jfficers  won't  cooperate  with  the 
jffort. 

ge  Rush  runs  ceis  out  of  the 
o.  office  in  Washington.  He  says 
ects  its  efforts  at  surveys  that 
e  greatest  impact  on  school  sys- 
ut  that  **our  dialog  shapes  and 
i  almost  every  survey  we  look 
sh  parts  company  with  Corrigan 
question  of  redundancy  and 
Lion.  The  problem,  he  says,  is 
.  "Everyone  wants  to  protect  his 
in.  Everyone  has  his  own  pet 
"  says  Rush.  "It  might  cost 
» go  to  another  federal  agency  to 
t  the  answer  to  a  question  than  it 
ask  the  question  over  again  di- 
)  people  in  the  field.  So  the  ques- 
ts asked  again.  Of  course,  that 
take  into  account  what  it  costs 
d  local  people  to  respond  to  the 
1,"  Rush  points  out. 
and  House  education  committee 
Counsel  Jack  Jennings  think 
s  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in 
ernment's  effort  to  cut  paper- 
loth  praise  Frank  Corrigan,  but 
y  fedac  alone  will  not  make  a 


big  dent  in  the  problem.  Jennings  says 
that  the  new  federal  mandate  requiring 
that  all  data  requests  for  the  school  year 
be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  by 
the  preceding  February  15  will  give 
school  officials  enough  lead  time  to  pre- 
pare for  certain  data  requests. 

Rush  thinks  the  February  15  list  is  a 
good  idea,  but  isn't  sure  it  will  do  that 
much  good  in  practice.  He  says  existing 
loopholes  might  enable  researchers  to 
bypass  the  February  15  reporting  re- 
quirement under  certain  conditions,  al- 
though Congress  said  that  should  not 
happen  often.  He  also  says  listing  a  sur- 
vey nine  months  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
school  year  will  not  do  much  good  if  its 
contents  are  not  known. 

Another  requirement,  added  among 
the  paperwork-reduction  amendments 
to  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act  1978  reauthorization,  forces 
states  to  indicate  which  questions  they 
have  added  to  a  federal  form.  That  way, 
says  Jennings,  "if  there's  dissatisfac- 
tion, school  officials  can  direct  it  at  the 
right  target."  Jennings,  Rush,  and  Cor- 
rigan all  agree  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment too  often  bears  the  brunt  for 
paperwork  problems  caused  by  the 
states. 

But  don't  let  any  federal  education 
official  deceive  you  by  citing  figures 
purporting  to  show  how  much  the  feds 
have  reduced  the  reporting  requirements 
of  local  school  systems  directly  to  the 
federal  government.  Over  the  past  few 
years,  federal  education  officials  simply 
have  shifted  many  reporting  require- 
ments from  the  local  to  the  state  level. 
Although  the  feds  can  say  the  locals 
have  less  federal  paper  to  fill  out,  the 
locals  still  must  supply  the  same  in- 


formation to  the  state.  The  numbers 
game,  then,  is  a  shell  game. 

Actually,  the  trend  toward  collecting 
information  from  state  education  agen- 
cies rather  than  from  local  school  sys- 
tems may  turn  out  for  the  best:  State 
education  officials  have  a  lot  of  in- 
formation at  their  fingertips  that  local 
school  officials  too  often  have  to  grope 
for.  Furthermore,  Jack  Jennings  would 
like  to  see  Congress  authorize  grants  to 
the  states  to  improve  data  collection.  He 
also  would  like  to  see  more  surveys  con- 
ducted on  a  sampling  rather  than  on  a 
universal  basis. 

Congress  recently  began  to  show  signs 
it  wants  to  go  beyond  dike-plugging. 
Last  year,  it  set  a  S194  million  ceiling  on 
the  amount  of  business  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
(h.e.w.)  could  do  with  consultants.  This 
year,  a  Senate  subcommittee  tried  to 
slash  that  figure  to  SI 60  million.  In  set- 
ting the  ceiling  last  year,  a  committee  re- 
port criticized  "the  expanded  role  that 
consultant  organizations  are  playing  in 
the  day-to<lay  operational  and  decision- 
making processes"  at  the  department. 

Most  damaging  is  this  excerpt  from 
the  committee  report:  "The  committee 
is  unaware  of  any  significant  program 
improvements  that  have  been  brought 
about  by  the  department's  large  annual 
investment  in  evaluation  contracts  with 
consultant  organizations.  It  seems  as 
though,  year  after  year,  the  same  pro- 
jects get  reevaluated  yet  never  change. 
In  addition,  many  consultant  contracts 
have  little  apparent  relevance  to 
H.E.w.'s  program  priorities." 

No  wonder  consultants  around  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area  are  called  Belt- 
way Bandits.— D.L. 
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write  us  a  letter 


Address  letters  to:  Editor,  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20007. 


Unionizing  Catholic  schools 

sir:  To  buttress  the  stand  taken  in  your 
recent  Journal  after  the  fact  item  on 
unionizing  Catholic  schools  [Catholic 
schools  block  union,  Juney,  you  make  a 
selective  quote  from  one  Catholic  pub- 
lication, the  National  Catholic  Re- 
porter. This  is  a  publication  at  the 
liberal  side  of  Catholic  thought  and 
philosophy  and  one  with  which  most 
other  Catholic  publications  are  not  in 
agreement. 

Also,  you  quote  Mr.  Shanker  as  say- 
ing: "...  instead  of  the  orderly  process 
of  submitting  petitions  and  following 
procedures  set  down  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  we  can  expect 
more  strikes  and  other  forms  of  direct 
confrontation.  .  .  .'*  Chicago  Public 
school  teachers  are  unionized,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that,  together  with  Labor 
Day  and  the  first  evening  chill,  a  sure 
sign  of  the  end  of  summer  in  Chicago  is 
the  annual  strike  by  the  unionized 
Chicago  public  school  teachers— timed, 
of  course,  for  the  first  day  of 
class— with  the  children  of  these  schools 
becoming  the  prime  victims  of  this  * 'or- 
derly process." 

Parents  of  children  in  Catholic 
schools  recognize  the  generally  high 
quality  of  the  lay  teachers  in  their 
schools.  They  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
increases  in  salaries  and  benefits.  They 
are  aware  of  the  financially  strapped 
condition  not  only  of  Catholic  schools 
in  general  but  also  of  diocesan  adminis- 
tration. They  also  are  aware  that  "sepa- 
ration of  church  and  state"  has  forbade 
aid  to  these  schools  in  any  form.  The 
Supreme  Court  evidently  feels  it  is  un- 
fair to  rule  out  involvement  on  the  one 
hand  and  abet  involvement  on  the  other. 
And  most  Catholic  parents  agree. 

In  the  same  way  that  I  wince  when 

union  executives  proclaim  their  undying 

concern  for  worJcer  welfare,  I  can't  be- 

fjeve  that  Mr.   Shanker* s  interest  in 

unlon/z/ng  Catholic  school  teachers  is 


totally  altruistic.  Yes,  these  teachers 
may  want  to  strike,  they  may  even  have 
to  strike.  But  it  seems  that  public  school 
teachers— who  are  unionized— also  like 
the  idea  of  striking  to  get  more  money. 
James  R.  Cummings 
Chicago 

Sports  competitions 

sir:  I  very  much  enjoyed  reading 
What— if  anything— can  boards  do 
about  national  sports  competitions  for 
high  school  athletes  fJulyJ.  In  a  relative- 
ly short  amount  of  space,  you  gave  a 
very  complicated  issue  deep  and  unpre- 
judiced coverage. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  correct  is 
where  you  state  that  "a  large  chunk  of 
the  Federation's  constitution"   would 
have  to  be  amended  before  the  National 
Federation  could  sponsor  national  ath- 
letic   competition.    In    fact,    there    is 
nothing  in  the  National  Federation  con- 
stitution that  prohibits  the  Federation 
from  sponsoring  national  competition 
at  the  present  time.  Not  one  word  would 
have  to  be  deleted. 
John  E.  Roberts 
Assistant  Director 
National  Federation 
Kansas  City 

(Editor's  note:  At  its  summer  conven- 
tion, the  National  Federation  con- 
sidered and  rejected  a  proposal  to  spon- 
sor national  sports  competitions  for 
high  school  athletes— see  page  18  of  this 
issue.) 

sir:  I  have  just  read  with  keen  interest 
the  article  by  Dan  Levin  [What— if  any- 
thing—can  boards  do  about  national 
sports  competition  for  high  school  ath- 
letes?, Julyy.  I  support  and  applaud  the 
wisdom  of  the  National  School  Boards 
Association,  the  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  as  well  as  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers,  to  speak 
out  against  the  idea  of  national  team 
championships  for  high  schools.  It 
never  ceases  to  amaze  me,  as  a  volunteer 
working  very  hard  in  the  area  of  ama- 
teur athletics,  to  note  the  sudden  interest 
and  concern  that  has  bcctx  g,cTvctaved\i^ 


those  who  would  want  to  control  all  of 
amateur  athletics  in  the  United  States.  1 
speak  specifically  of  those  organizations 
who  are  securing  revenue  from  state 
supported  institutions,  at  the  expense  of 
taxpayers  such  as  myself  and  others  who 
would  want  to  use  those  revenues  to 
fight  against  our  efforts  for  the  sake  of 
power. 

To  indicate  that  the  benefits  derived 
from  national  competition  are  so  mini- 
mal that  they  serve  as  * 'interruptions  to 
schooling"  for  students  borders  on  the 
ridiculous.  The  opportunity  to  become  a 
well-rounded  person  with  the  ability  to 
travel  and  to  become  aware  of  the  total 
universe  rather  than  sitting  in  a  class- 
room is  unquestionable.  I  speak  in 
terms  of  my  own  daughter  who  spent 
two  weeks  at  the  Olympic  Games  in 
Mexico  City  at  the  time  that  she  would 
have  been  in  classrooms  at  her  local 
high  school.  The  experience  she  gained 
could  not  have  been  gained  in  the  con- 
fines of  a  school.  I  say  it's  time  we  all 
stopped  seeking  power  and  began  to 
work  together  for  the  benefit  of  boys 
and  girls  in  this  country  in  the  area  of 
physical  fitness,  as  well  as  international 
competition. 
EviE  G.  Dennis 
Chairman,  Women's  Track  and 

Field  Committee 
Amateur  Athletic  Union 
Indianapolis 

Insensitive  cover 

sir:  The  journal's  July  cover  is  a  dis- 
credit to  the  National  School  Boards 
Association.  Although  the  cover  story 
itself  [One  man 's  opinion:  Why  you  run 
for  school  board  office]  includes  inter- 
views with  black  and  Hispanic  board 
members,  the  cover  sends  an  unmistak- 
able message  that  the  public  schools 
continue  to  be  governed  exclusively  by 
middle-class   Anglos.   The  substantial 
and  growing  number  of  minority  school 
board  members  proves  otherwise.  Such 
insensitivity  is  unbecoming  to  you. 
Virginia  P.  Rockwell 
Member,  Steering  Committee 
N.s.B.A.  Council  of  Urban  Boards 
School  Board  Member 
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lion  in  Urbtn  Areu. 
Convcriion  of  Armed  Servico  Dic»l 
[niiruclional  Malcriah  for  Utc 
in   Vooilionil   Educaiion   Pro- 

Dcvelopmcnl  of  Health  and  Safeiy 
Modulo  for  Vocalianil  Eduo- 

Ke$ource  Dcvelopmcnl  ind  Trtining 
for  Improvemeni  of  Relaied  In- 
ilruction  in  AppreniicMhip  PrO' 

Field  Teslint  Vocalionii  Educalion 
Curriculum     Specialisi     Maie- 


Eval  union  of  Industry-Eduoiion- 
Libor  <I-E-L>  ColUborilion  in 
Improving  the  Quality  and  Ac- 
ccsiibility  of  Occupuional  Edu- 

Drveloping  CriKrii  for  and  Monilor- 
in£  the  Activiliei  of  Indutlry- 
Educalion-Labor  Action  Coun- 
cils to  Brini  Education  and  ihe 


MarketplKc  into  Phase  as  a  Re- 
search Basis  for  Immediate  and 
Fulutc  Occupational  Planning 
Purposes. 
Verincalion  and  Implementation  of 
Program  Standards  for  Voca- 
tional Home  Economics  Educa- 

Devdopmenl  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Model  for  Linking  Agen- 
cies Serving  the  Handicapped. 

Development  of  a  Catalog  of  Modifi- 
Vocalional  Equipment  for  Serv- 
ing the  Handicapped. 

Ineupcnsive  Book  Diiiribulion  Pro- 
gram (Right  to  Read). 

Special  Emphasis  (Right  to  Read) 

An  assessment  of  the  Operation  of 
Ihe  Adult  Educalion  Act  Suie 
Cram  Program. 

Teacher  Corps  Program  7g  and  79 
Evaluation. 

An  Analytis  of  the  Bureau  of  Ihe 
Education  of  Handicapped  In- 
service  Training. 

Evaluation  of  the  Part  C  Program 


and  Part  B  Capacity  Building 
Projects  Under  Public  Law  92- 
3 1 8  (Indian  Educalion). 

An  Aueisment  of  the  Capadiy  Build* 
ing  AcGomplishrtKnts  of  the 
Regional  Resources  Centers 
(Handicapped). 

An  Assessment  of  State  and  Local 
Planning  in  the  Programs  for 
Gifted  and  Talented  Children. 

Evaluation  of  the  Alcohol  and  Drug 
Abuse  Education  Program, 

Evaluation  of  the  Women's  Educa- 
tional Equity  Act  Program, 

Aiiesimeni  of  Bilingual  Vocational 
Training  Program. 

Alternative  Meaiures  Comparability 

Parent  Involvement  in  Four  Federal 

Successful  ESAA  Progiami  Support- 
ing Intergroup  Relations  Aclivi- 


Asiociaied     with     Folk 
Through  Models. 
Study  of  the  Role  of  ESAA  Fundi 
in    Newly    Desegregating    ai 
Pte-lmplemenlalion     Schoc 

Study  of  ESAA  Civil  Rights  Elii 
bilily     Requirements    and 
Second  Generation  Desegrei 
lion  Problems. 

Study  of  Title  VII  Inservice  Teach 


Evaluation  Practices  and  Procedures. 
Sustaining  Effects  Student  FoUowup. 
t  of  Effects  on  Students 


Schools  in  Federal  Educalii 
Programs. 
Survey  of  Randomly  Selected  Schc 
Systems  Serving  Cities  of  ov 
100.000  Pc^lation  to  Obti 
Basic  Salary  Data  for  Use  in  E 
tablishing  Salary  Schedules  ( 
Teachers  in  the  Department 
Defense     Dependeius    Schot 

Survey  of  Selected  High  Schools 
Delemiine  the  Need  for  ai 
Potential  Acceptance  of  Hi- 
School  Level  DANTES  Subjt 
Sundardiud  Tests. 


books 


How  to  work  well  with  school  councils 


By  M.  Donald  Thomas 

The  stream  of  literature  supporting 
parent  activism  in  public  schools  is  be- 
coming increasingly  wide,  and  Over- 
coming  Barriers  To  School  Council  Ef- 
fectiveness makes  several  valuable  con- 
tributions to  pushing  the  banks  back 
still  further.  Especially  important  are 
the  book's  point-by-point  recommenda- 
tions for  establishing  effective  councils, 
its  specific  illustrations  of  existing 
parent  councils  (with  a  frank  analysis  of 
successes  and  problems),  and  its  strate- 
gies for  evaluating  these  councils. 

Equally  significant  is  the  book's  fine 
discussion  of  barriers  that  cut  off 
participation  of  Hispanics  in  school 
councils.  Aggressive  school  leadership 
and  outreach  strategies  are  needed  if 
minorities  are  to  become  partners  in 
councils  designed  to  aid  in  the  operation 
of  schools.  As  the  authors  state,  '*.  .  . 
good  will  alone  and  the  existence  of 
councils  on  paper  are  not  enough." 
Even  when  councils  are  mandated  by 
state  law,  their  ability  to  function  effec- 
tively requires  local  school  systems  to 
support,  nurture,  and  give  real  authori- 
ty to  these  groups.  The  book  points  out 
that  board  members  and  administrators 
must  give  council  members  oppor- 
tunities to  make  decisions  and  control 
activities:  **It  is  this  joint  ownership  or 
partnership  that  is  at  the  heart  not  only 
of  effective  councils  but  also  of  efforts 
by  parents  and  professional  educators 


A/.  Donaid  Thomas,  superintendent  in  Salt 
ZaA-e  C//y,  iy  a /re^i/en/  contributor  to  the 

JOURNAL. 


Overcoming  Barriers  To 

School  Council 

Effectiveness 

By  Jim  Stanton  and  Ross  Zerchykov 

153  pp.  Boston,  Mass. 

Institute  for  Responsive  Education »  $6.50 

This  book  may  be  purchased 

directly  from: 

Institute  for  Responsive  Education 

Attn.:  Deborah  Smith 

704  Commonwealth  A  ve. 

Boston,  Mass.  02215 

(If  prepaid  enclose  $6.50. 

This  includes  postage  and 

handling  charges.) 


to  provide  quality  education  to  children 
and  rewarding  working  conditions  for 
educators." 

This  book  is  a  report  of  **a  year-long 
effort  to  support  and  evaluate  local 
school  advisory  councils  in  five  com- 
munities around  the  nation."  The  case 
studies  listed  in  the  book  are  well  pre- 
pared and  documented,  and  the  discus- 
sion goes  beyond  the  school  setting  to 
analyze  relationships  between  schools 
and  a  variety  of  other  community  or- 
ganizations. These  are  some  of  the  im- 
portant conclusions  drawn  by  the  two 
authors: 

•  **Council  members  are  child-cen- 
tered; they  see  their  participation  as  a 
means  of  helping  their  children  and  not 
as  a  means  toward  accomplishing 
political  agendas." 

•  **.  .  .  The  first  maiot  barrier  to  be 


overcome  is  the  council's  lack  of  the 
feeling  of  ownership  and  lack  of  incen- 
tives." 

•  **Councils  take  root  and  grow 
when  'they  are  able  to  harness  the  legiti- 
mate interests  of  all  who  are  in- 
volved.' " 

•  "Councils  can  achieve  production 
collaboration  with  school  boards  when 
there  is  'clear  delegation  of  au- 
thority.' " 

•  •*.  .  .  Councils  tend  not  to  be  repre- 
sentative of  minorities." 

Buried  in  the  body  of  this  report,  al- 
most as  an  aside,  is  an  important  state- 
ment regarding  the  role  of  the  school 
principal:  *'It  takes  a  rare  situation  and 
a  rare  individual  principal  who  is 
capable  of  or  willing  to  share  authority 
with  but  retain  responsibility  for  an  ad- 
visory council."  It  is  hoped  that  at  some 
future  time  a  more  detailed  discussion 
will  be  presented  to  discover  those  quali- 
ties, skills,  and  attitudes  that  are  the 
hallmark  of  such  rare  principals.  We 
need  more  of  them. 

Case  studies  are  interesting,  because 
they  are  like  reading  the  biographies  of 
school  systems,  complete  with  all  their 
virtues  and  shortcomings.  If  there  is  a 
weakness  in  this  report,  it  is  in  present- 
ing more  material  than  is  needed.  The 
appendixes,  especially,  are  of  only 
limited  value.  But  overall,  Overcoming 
Barriers  is  published  at  a  time  when  it  is 
needed.  It  is  a  useful  and  informative 
book,  and  it  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  those  who  support  effective  partner- 
ships with  parents— a  strategy  that 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  building 
public  confidence  in  our  schools.  D 
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Keep  lines  of  communication — and  wallets- 
open  to  help  heat  schools  this  winter 


FIRST  the  good  news:  Schools 
have  been  promised  thai  they'll 
have  all  the  heating  oil  they'll  need  for 
the  coming  winter.  Now  the  bad  news: 
Promises  won't  heal  your  schools  when 
your  supplier  says  he's  run  out  of  oil 
after  all. 

With  the  shortage  of  good  news  about 
energy  these  days,  the  natural  tendency 
is  to  doubt  the  smug  assurances  of  oil 
executives  that  schools  will  not  run  dry 
this  winter.  Alan  Darrow,  spokesman 
for  the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council, 
says  data  from  the  American  Petroleum 
Institute  indicate  that  there  "will  be  an 
adequate  supply"  of  healing  oil. 

Whether  thai,  in  fact,  turns  out  to  be 
the  ease,  school  officials  "believe  they'll 
be  paying  through  the  nose,"  according 
'  to  Hampton  (New  Hampshire)  superin- 
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tcndenl  Richard  Hamilton.  In  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area,  the  average 
price  of  a  gallon  of  home  heating  oil  was 
82  cents  in  August^up  70  percent  in 
one  year.  Educational  Facilities  Labora- 
tories estimates  schools  will  spend  S67 
per  pupil  on  energy  expenses— up  from 
S23  six  years  ago — and  that  some  New 
England  schools  might  have  to  spend  as 
much  as  SlOO  per  pupil. 

In  New  Hampshire,  where  oil  surely 
will  be  plentiful  come  presidential  pri- 
mary lime  in  February,  school  officials 
are  relying  on  their  dealers'  promises 
that  full  fuel  allocations  will  be  met. 
"But  one  stroke  in  the  Mideast  could 
change  things,"  says  Salem  School  Busi- 
ness Official  Jack  MacKail.  "If  we  have 
a  serious  shortfall,  there  will  have  to  be 
drastic   changes,    ^y  ^   cosmetic   ones. 


Storm  windows  won't  be  enough. 
That's  when  we'll  have  to  start  talking 
seriously  about  dimuuting  school  buses, 
not  just  curtailing  their  use.  and  that's 
when  we'll  have  to  start  talking  about 
the  possibility  of  going  to  a  four-day 
school  week." 

Everyone's  doing  the  obvious  things, 
says  MacKail:  caulking  windows,  cut- 
ting down  on  field  trips,  reshuffling  bus 
routes,  and  lowering  the  thermo- 
stats—to name  a  few  of  the  least  painful 
conservation  measures.  But  no  one  has 
a  contingency  plan  for  a  doomsday 
school  energy  crisis  in  which  the  school 
has  run  out  of  oil  and  the  winter's  allo- 
cation has  gone  up  in  smoke. 

Does  a  surefire  contingency  plan 
exist?  Not  really,  says  Bob  Greenes, 
president  of  Public  Fuel  Service,  Inc., 
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'txmtnd  Data  PLATO^  gives  teachers 

HKHie  time  to  be  better  teachers 

and  students  a  better  chance  to  learns' 


W.  J.  Ridley 

Vice  President,  Academic  Education 

Control  Data  Corporation 


"I  was  a  teacher  and  administrator  for  22  years, 
and  Fm  proud  of  what  we  educators  have 
accomplished  within  the  school  system. 

"Now,  Fm  with  Control  Data  Corporation 
because  when  I  saw  what  PLATO  computer- 
based  education  can  do  for  the  learning  process, 
I  knew  my  greatest  contribution  was  still 
before  me. 

"The  PLATO  learning  system,  carefully  blended 
with  the  best  of  traditional  instruction,  is  the 
recipe  for  education  in  the  future.  The  two 
systems  don't  compete,  they  complement 
each  other. 

"Because  PLATO  instruction  is  individualized, 
each  student  proceeds  at  his  or  her  own  pace. 
This  helps  us  with  students  we  normally  don't 
reach  with  traditional  instruction.  One  of  the 
reasons  the  system  works  is  that  the  student  gets 
positive  feedback  and  praise  in  a  patient, 
understanding  way.  The  teacher  monitors  the 
system  and  now  has  more  time  to  help  students 
individually. 

"Both  youngsters  and  adults  find  the  system 
equally  fascinating.  At  the  Adult  Learning 
Center  here  in  Baltimore,  for  example,  the  same 


PLATO  computer-based  education  system  that 
is  helping  children  learn  to  read  and  write  in 
primary  schools  is  improving  the  basic  skills  of 
the  functionally  illiterate. 

"Here  and  in  similar  centers  in  Minnesota  and 
Texas,  many  people  in  the  program  advanced 
their  reading,  writing  or  math  skills  a  grade  level 
or  more  in  30  hours  or  less.  Other  programs  in 
the  military  and  at  correctional  institutions  are 
achieving  equally  positive  results. 

"I  also  see  the  potential  of  PLATO  instruction 
in  relieving  the  teacher  of  much  of  the  admin- 
istrative duties  that  restrict  their  performance. 
He  or  she  can  spend  more  time  teaching— less 
time  grading  and  passing  out  papers. 

"So  now  my  goal  is  to  integrate  what  PLATO 
terminals  can  do  with  the  best  of  what  traditional 
education  can  do.  The  system  is  proven,  it's 
cost-effective,  and  it's  available  today. 

"To  learn  more  about  how  PLATO  computer- 
based  education  can  enrich  traditional 
education,  write  to  me.  Bill  Ridley,  at  Control 
Data,  HONllI,  PO.  Box  0,  Minneapolis,  MN 
55440 ...  Control  Data  Corporation,  a  company 
meeting  important  needs,  worldwide'.' 
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More  than  a  computer  company 
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(For  details,  circle  15  on  reply  card.) 


E-Z-ON 

Safety  Vest 


for  the  handicapped  child 

specially  designed 
for  school  buses 

Rastraining  harness  and  strap)  are 
made  of  6000  lb.  tensile  strength  nylon 
exceeding  SAE  specs.  Four  sixes:  S.  M.  L, 
&  ExL.  Complete  with  extra  strong  an- 
chor bolts  and  easy  operating  snap  fast- 
eners. The  E'Z-ON  restraining  harness  is 
also  ideal  for  use  on  wheel  chairs,  in  the 
home  or  In  the  family  car. 

DISTRIBUTOR  INQUIRIES 
INVITED 


RUPERT  INDUSTRIES 

P.O.  Box  624  D 

Wheeling,  IL  60090 

(312)537-0036 


(For  details,  circle  16  on  reply  card.} 
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the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if 


...  a  board  president 
disregarded  school  system  policy? 

A  few  years  ago,  your  school  system  went  through  a  redistricting  uproar  that  centered 
on  unpopular  school  closings  and  controversial  integration  plans.  But  your  board 
managed  to  establish  a  workable  policy  thai  allows  most  students  to  attend  classes 
near  their  homes.  Since  then,  the  board  has  been  careful  to  stick  to  those  boundaries, 
though  you've  been  known  to  grant  an  occasional  exception  if  it  seemed  that  a  pareal 
had  a  valid  reason  for  wanting  a  child  to  attend  another  school. 

At  the  July  4th  barbecue,  Board  President  Leonard  Davis  is  approached  by  his 
old  friend  Gary  Lowe  about  an  enrollment  problem.  Young  Jimmie  Lowe  is  ready  ID 
start  kindergarten,  but  the  child's  babysitter  lives  in  another  attendance  area. 
Wouldn't  it  be  much  more  convenient  and  sensible,  asks  old  friend  Gary,  for  Jimmie 
to  attend  school  there?  President  Davis  assures  his  friend  that  he  doesn't  see  any 
problem  with  this.  After  all,  there's  no  intention  to  circumvent  the  integration  efforts 
of  the  system,  and  Davis  says  it  all  can  be  arranged  if  Lowe  will  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  superintendent. 

Superintendent  Crockett,  however,  doesn't  think  the  switch  is  one  bit  okay.  He 
says  there's  a  clear,  established  policy  for  such  situations,  and  Lowe  doesn't  have  suf- 
ficient reason  for  being  given  an  exception.  The  transfer  request  is  denied.  Lowe 
leaves  the  superintendent's  office  shouting  that  he'll  bring  the  matter  up  at  next 
week'sboardmeeting,  and  then  "we'll  see  who's  boss  around  here!"  Before  long,  the 
board  president  is  embarrassed;  the  superintendent  is  defensive;  and  the  whole  thing 
escalates  into  a  furor. 

If  you  were  a  member  of  this  board,  and  the  superintendent  asked  for  your  un- 
official advice,  what  would  you  lell  him  to  do? 

A.  Slick  to  his  guns.  There's  an  adopted,  workable  board  policy  on  the  books, 
and  the  board  hasn't  shown  any  sign  of  wanting  to  change  it.  The  president  had  no 
business  making  such  a  commitment,  and  you  intend  to  tell  him  so — at  the  next  board 
meeting  if  necessary. 

B.  Tell  the  superintendent  to  allow  the  transfer.  One,  this  avoids  embarrassing 
the  board  president;  two,  there  have  been  one  or  two  precedents  for  policy  excep- 
tions. Matter  closed. 

C.  Advise  the  superintendent— unofficially,  of  course— to  deny  the  transfer,  but 
to  bring  the  attendance  policy  before  the  board  for  review  and  possible  change.  If  the 
whole  board  wants  to  make  changes,  that's  Hne.  If  the  board  lets  the  policy  stand, 
then  its  position  will  be  clear  to  the  president. 

D.  Deny  the  transfer,  and  let  your  superintendent  explain  that  his  hands  are  tied 
by  board  policy.  Any  parent  is  free  to  appeal  the  superintendent's  decision,  but  the 
superintendent  should  step  away  from  the  heat. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  ad- 
ministration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  journal's  cadre  of  consultants  known 
collectively  as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  Then,  we'll  share  the  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  read- 
ers. Write;  The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  khirhal,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Si.  N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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Economical 
classroom 
space 
from  DSI. 


Educators  and  administrators  have  greater 
flexibility  In  planning  by  choosing  DSI 
modular  or  mobile  educational  Institiitlons. 
Standard  or  spedally  designed  units  are 
available  to  be  used  as  single  classrooms, 
administrative  offk;es,  special  educational 
facilities  or  muiti-purpose  units  which  can 
substitute  for  entire  schools. 
AJI  units  are  available  for  sale,  lease  or  rent. 


Have  Current  Construction 
Cost  Information 
at  your  fingertips 


■  Educational  Equipment  Budgeting 

Guide  19M  @  $25.25 

■  Building  Construction  Cost 

Data  19U) ®  $22.50 


■  Building  Systems  Cost 
Guide  1980  


■  Mechanical  &  Electrical  Cost 
DaU  1980 


,  R.S.Me9nsCo^lnc. 


EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  BUDGETING  GUIDE  1980 


I  $25.25 

I     par  copy 


g    Pienf  Mtid  me copies  of 

o    EDUCATIONAL  EQUIPMENT  BUDGfT- 
g    ING  GUIDE  1980  It  S2S.25  per  copy. 


dling  charge   (Masi  resi<Mnrs 


a  Bill  me  when  Ix 
SZSO  eilra  ti 
lundlint 


Helpful  in  business  cost  planning,  too! 

•  Cortains  maximuin/minimum  costs  tor  over  5,000  items  u 
educational  facilities. 

•  Includes  source  listings  with  names  and  addresses  of  sui 
and  manufacturers. 

■  Fw  architects,  school  business  managers,  administrators 
mators,  insurance  adjustors  and  businesses 

•  Use  lof  comparisons,  "Trade-otls."  and  as  a  checklist  to 
equipment  planning. 

■  Covers  everything  from  Audio-Visual  equipment  -  to  Ind 
Arts  -  to  Food  Service  -  to  Physical  Education  and  Televisii 
ORDER  TODAY  for  maiimum  um  all  through  19 

AVAILABLE  IH  JANUARY 


COMPANY  . 
ADDRESS   _ 


(PLEASC  PflINT) 


"I  am  apparently  saving  the  cost  of  an  operator,  and  I  have  not  experieno 
the  problems  I  hear  other  plant  engineers  describe.  Our  pool  was  complet 
and  filled  in  1970.  Its  original  equipment  included  STRANTROL  automatic 
It  has  never  been  emptied  and  the  STRANTROL  controller  has  never  i 
quired  service.  Despite  heavy  use  for  training  and  competitive  events 
hardly  ever  hear  a  complaint  about  bad  water  or  eyeburn.  Any  system  whi 
delivers  flawless  control  for  seven  consecutive  years  trouble  free  deserv 
the  highest  recommendation  I  can  give  it." 


D    Please  send  me  the  names 
of  my  Strantrol  neighbors. 


Call  me  lo  arrange  a 
poolslde  demonstration. 


STRANG 


bCM     [1    ^B<|0OR 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

RRST  CLASS        PERMIT  NO  519       BALA  CYNWYD.  PA 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


Design  Space  international 

TWO  Bala  Cynwyd  Plaza 
Bala  Cynwyd,  PA  19004 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


DstBch  Mid  iiiflN  this  cufd  todty  ffof  wot 
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^DESGNSRiCE 
MTERNAnONAL 


AOBOO 


BUSINESS    REPLY    MAIL 


FIRST  CLASS 


PERMIT  NO.  219 


KINGSTON.  MA 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


RaSaMeans  COaa  Inc 

585  CONSTRUCTION  PLAZA 
KINGSTON.  MA  02364 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY 

IF  MAILED 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


IHave  Current  Construd 
Cost  Information 
at  your  fingertips 


Educational  Equipment  Budgeting 
Guide  1980 « 

Building  Construction  Cost 
Data  1980 


i 


Building  Systems  Cost 
Guide  1980 


Mechanical  &  Electrical  Cost 
Data  1980 


a 
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R«S.NeaiisCo., 

5S5  CONSTRUCTION  PLAZA 
KINGSTON.  MA  02364 


STRANCO 


BUSINESS  REPLY  CARD 

FIRST  CLASS        PERMIT  NO.  38        BRADLEY.  IL 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY 


STRANCO 
567  Hilltop 
Bradley,  Illinois 


5 


NO  POSTAGE 

NECESSARY  IF 

MAILED  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


■  Eliminate  eyebura 

■  Cut  cliemicai  and  lalior  co 

■  Keep  bacteria  under  contr 

with  STRANTROL 
POOL  AUTOMATh 


STRANCO 

RO.  Box  389.  Bradley.  Illinois  6091 
^\S/Q32-8154 


in  small-group  student  transportation 


The  comments  of  passengers,  drivers  and  mechanics  tall  like 
music  on  your  ears  when  you  solve  small-group  student 
transportation  problems  with  the  sweetest  duet  on  wheels — 
the  enormously  popular  Wayne  Busette  and  its  new  compan- 
ion, the  high-headroom  Wayne  Transette. 

Both  of  these  buses  are  beautifully  In  tune  with  today's 
thinking  that  vehicles  transporting  small  groups  of  students 
should  bd  just  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  larger  buses. 
Busette  and  Transette  are  roomy,  heavy-duty  school 
buses — not  cramped,  make-do  van  conversions,  nor  cobbled 


up,  chopped  down  versions  of  big  buses.  They  comfortably 
seat  up  to  20  students  without  crowding  and  without  sacrific- 
ing maneuverability  and  economy 

Dual  rear  wheels  tor  stability  . . .  heavy-gauge  frame  con- 
struction . . .  full-length  steel  panels  Inside  and  out . . .  roomy 
interior  . . .  generous  aisle  width  . . .  and  many  additional 
features  surpass  other  buses.  Special  Busette  and  Transette 
buses  tor  the  physically  handicapped  are  also  available.  Both 
buses  conform  to  or  surpass  the  Federal  School  Bus  Safety 
Standards. 


Busette  has  a  7'5"  wide  interior  with 
plenty  of  room  to  relax.  Wida,  comfortable 
seats.  Broad  aisle.  Headroom  is  5'3".  In 
addltiort  to  route  service.  Busette  is  ideal 
for  field  trips  and  other  activities  where 
larger  buses  are  unwieldy  or  exceed 
capacity  lequtrements.  Drives  like  a  car. 
Powerful  V-e  engine.  Cfioice  of  8,900  lbs. 
or  10,000  lbs.  GVWR. 


Transette®  by  Vttayne 

Transette  lias  6'3"  stand-up  headroom 
and  a  no-stoop  entrance  6'5"  high,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tall  students  and  better 
accommodale  adults  who  accompany 
handicapped  youngsters.  Well  suited  lor 
athletic  teams  and  other  activity  groups  in 
addition  to  daily  route  service.  Spacious 
interior  is  7'5"  wide.  Powerful  V-8  engine. 
GVWR  is  10.000  lbs. 


^■f!t    Wayne  Corporation      Wayne  Transportation  Division.  An  Indian  H«adC<^':^'>»'&v.H 

Industries  Roai,  P.  0.ftw\4'i.1,V;vc.\xT^w&.\Tv«\^rv*^'^'S\^V'Sv^\'^'^'^-"''^"-^ 

(Fordelails.  circle  IS  on  n^lv  card.t  ^^H^k 


Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy  •  •  • 


.  .  .  maintenance 

The  kid  down  the  street  who  cut  your 
grass  last  summer  might  have  made  the 
job  look  easy— in  spite  of  the  rusty  push 
mower  he  used.  Cutting  the  expanse  of 
lawn  around  your  schools,  however,  is 
hard  work  for  your  maintenance  crew. 
To  keep  the  chore  manageable  next  sea- 
son, buy  the  lawn  mower  that  will  do 
the  job  fast  and  efficiently  and  that  is 
available  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 

Your  choice  of  mower  will  depend 
largely  on  the  area  that  needs  to  be  cut. 
Your  lawn's  size  and  the  terrain— 
whether  the  land  is  rocky,  contoured, 
tree-lined,  or  flat— will  help  determine 
your  needs.  Discuss  these  factors  with 
an  authorized  dealer,  who  can  explain 
your  options  before  you  buy,  and  who 
can  provide  service  when  the  mower 
needs  routine  maintenance  or  repair. 

Four  basic  types  of  lawn  mowers  are 
available:  push,  rotary,  riding,  and 
tractor.  Each  can  be  bought  with  only 
the  essentials— blade,  wheels,  deck,  and 
motor — or  with  features  and  accessories 
that  increase  the  mower's  convenience 
and  usefulness.  (These  accessories  also 
increase  the  price,  of  course.) 

The  standard  14  to  18-inch  push 
mower  is  the  only  mower  that  gives 
grass  that  manicured  look  you  see  on 
putting  greens.  The  time  and  effort  in- 
volved usually  make  the  push  model  im- 
practical for  anything  but  small  plots  of 
land.  Electric  push  mowers  make  the 
struggle  easier.  They  are  quiet  and  re- 
quire no  oil  or  gas,  but  they  are  limited 
by  the  length  of  the  electric  cord.  This 
type  might  be  used  to  cut  a  small  lawn  in 
front  of  the  school  system's  offices,  but 
probably  would  be  impractical  for  most 
other  school  system  needs. 

Gas-powered  rotary  mowers  arc  the 
ones  most  commonly  used  for  larger 
lawns.  Their  cutting  area  is  from  14  to 
22  inches,  and  they  have  either  a  two  or 
a  four-cycle  engine.  Fewer  moving  parts 

For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  the  journal  is 
grateful  to:  Ron  Crocheron,  The  Hechinger 
Co.,  Landover,  Md.  For  more  information, 

please  check  JUaJaiemaact  on  the  reply  card 

facing  page  50. 


make  the  two-cycle  engine  preferable, 
even  though  gas  and  oil  must  be  special- 
ly prepared  to  operate  it. 

The  question  of  whether  grass  clip- 
pings left  on  the  lawn  stimulate  or  stifle 
new  growth  still  is  a  matter  for  debate, 
but  you  can  buy  a  mower  that  cuts  grass 
and  collects  clippings.  Side  bags  for 
grass  clippings  have  been  standard 
equipment  for  years.  Rear  bags  now  are 
gaining  popularity,  because  a  bag  in  the 
rear  of  the  lawn  mower  doesn't  interfere 
with  trimming.  An  attachment  is  avail- 
able for  mulching.  The  mulcher  will 
double-cut  the  grass,  and  this  allows  the 
maintenance  crew  to  put  mulch  where  it 
is  needed. 

Maintaining  playing  fields  and  other 
large,  flat  surfaces  probably  requires  a 
ridinz  mower.  These  8  or  1 1 -horsepower 
vehicles  cut  grass  efficiently  and  effort- 
lessly and  can  be  purchased  with  tillers 
and  other  lawn-care  accessories.  When 
in  doubt  about  the  size  of  the  engine  you 
need,  overestimate  rather  than  underes- 
timate. Too  little  horsepower  can  make 
a  substantial  difference  in  the  time  it 
takes  to  get  a  job  done. 

Tractor  mowers  that  can  be  modified 
with  as  many  as  34  different  attach- 
ments can  be  valuable  for  many  school 
systems.  Snowblowers,  plows,  high 
lifts,  tillers,  and  other  tools  enable 
maintenance  personnel  to  use  the  basic 
machine  for  purposes  other  than  mow- 
ing a  lawn.  Although  a  16-horsepower 
tractor  mower  is  available,  a  19-horse- 
power  engine  is  recommended  for  such 
vehicles,  especially  when  you  are  using 
attachments.  Because  tractors  have  a 
wide  turning  radius,  a  smaller  mower 
also  might  be  needed  for  trimming. 

The  price  of  a  lawn  mower  varies  with 
the  number  of  features  required  and 
with  make,  type,  dealer,  and  locale. 
You  can  expect  to  pay  between  $100  and 
SSOO  for  push  or  rotary  mowers;  $500 
and  $1,500  for  riding  mowers;  $1,100 
and  $3,200  for  tractors.  Lawn  mowers 
are  simple  machines  to  operate  and  to 
understand.  They  require  minimum 
maintenance  and  will  last  many  years 
with  a  moderate  program  of  preventive 
maintenance.  Oil  and  filters  should  be 
changed  after  24  hours  o^  use.  Before 


storing,  a  mower  should  be  emptied  of 
gas  and  driven  until  it  stops.  Spark  plug 
threads  should  be  oiled  and  the  deck 
should  be  waxed  to  prevent  rusting. 

Because  more  than  200,000  people 
every  year  are  injured  while  operating 
lawn  mowers,  an  essential  safety  indica- 
tor is  the  o.p.E.i.  (Outdoor  Power 
Equipment  Institute)  sticker  on  the 
deck.  O.P.E.I.  approval  assures  you  that 
manufacturers  have  shrouded  moving 
parts  and  have  taken  other  precautions. 
But  the  real  hazard  comes  when  users 
underestimate  the  sharpness  of  cutting 
edges  or  the  power  of  even  the  simplest 
mowers.  Ultimate  responsibility  for 
safety  lies  with  the  user.  D 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  . 


fj 


Surface  protectant.  Squeege-Cote.  made 
from  highly  refined  coal  tar  pitch  with 
plastic  additives,  fills  and  seals  minute 
cracks  and  pores  in  blacktop  pavement  to 
protect  against  freezing  damage,  to  retard 
chemical  and  weather  damage,  and  to  re- 
sist damage  from  gasoline  and  oil  spillage. 
The  surface  can  be  sprayed  over  blacktop 
or  applied  with  a  brush.  From  Randustrial 
Corp.,  Cleveland.  For  details,  circle  50  on 
reply  card. 


Slain  pmlecfor.  Craf  fitiraser  sprays  a 
Aield  of  protection  on  even  porous  and 
textured  wait  surfaces.  The  rnanufacturer 
says  it  won't  hurt  the  underlying  surface 
but  allows  for  graffiti  removal  without 
scrubbing  or  repainting   From  Rainproof 
Technical  Coating  Systems,  Inc..  North 
Hollywood.  Calif.  For  detail*,  circle  S1  on 
reply  card. 


Vacuum  cleaner.  The  KT-350.  a  dry  tank 
vacuum  cleaner  with  a  capacity  of  three- 
fourths  of  a  bushel,  comes  with  attach- 
ments for  cleaning  carpels,  upholstery,  and 
walls    Featuring  a  low-profile  powei  i>ead 
thai  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  pile 
height  and  condition,  the  cleaner  has  a 
motorized  beater/brush  bar,  and  a  1.75 
horsepower  vacuum  motor  tor  deep  clean- 
ing action.  From  The  Ken!  Co  ,  Elkhart. 
Ind  For  dctaili,  circle  52  on  reply  card. 
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Ouit  mop.  Many  dust  n>ops  are  made  with 
tightly  wour)d.  thin  yarn  to  withstand  re- 
peated washings.  By  contrast,  the  Casta- 
way mop's  yam  is  a  loose-wound  blend 
that  is  said  to  produce  greater  dusting  sur- 
face, with  larger  space  between  strands  for 
Increased  dirl^fotding  capacity.  The  new 
mop  can  dust  up  to  100,000  square  feet, 
and  then  be  discarded  or  can  be  brushed 
out,  retreated,  and  used  for  as  much  as 
one  million  square  feet  of  cleaning.  From 
Seco  Ittdustries.  Cleveland.  Tenn.  For  de- 
laib,  cirde  53  on  reply  card. 


Tape.  To  reduce  the  problem  of  books  slip- 
ping and  sliding  on  library  attd  other 
shelves,  this  shelf  arranging  tape  is  em- 
bossed with  buckram  to  grip  books  and 
keep  them  in  place.  Made  of  4-mil  poly- 
ethylene, the  tape  is  said  to  prolong  the 
life  of  books  and  reduce  costly  repairs  to 
book  bindings.  From  The  Highsmith  Co.. 
Fort  Atkinson.  Wis.  For  details,  circle  54  on 


Window  overglaie.  This  overglazing  unit  is 
designed  for  easy  installation  over  existing 
windows  and  provides  a  sealed,  double- 
walled  thermal  glazed  window  with  an  ex- 
terior face  made  of  unbreakable  material. 


The  overglazing  unit  also  acts  as  insula- 
tion, reducing  the  arttount  of  ertergy  that 
flows  through  the  window.  From  Comme^ 
cial  Plastics  attd  Supply  Corp.,  Comwells 
Heights,  Pa.  For  nwr*  detalti,  drdc  5S  on 
reptyCM^ 


Toilet  tank.  The  Con-Serve  toilet  tank 
water  saver,  made  of  stainless  steel  and 
thermoplastic  rubber,  is  said  to  use  only  50 
percent  of  the  water  used  by  conventional 
toilet  tanks  with  each  flush.  The  unit  can 
be  installed  without  tools,  and  the  manu- 
facturer says  it  should  never  break,  loosen. 
or  rust  once  installed  in  a  toilet.  Con-Serve 
can  be  adjusted  to  control  the  amount  of 
water  used  and  can  be  used  with  varying 
tank  capacities,  pressures,  and  sewer  sys- 
tems. From  Cott-Serve  Inc.,  Cincinnati.  For 
details,  circle  56  on  reply  card. 

Plastic  container.  This  1S-quart  white  step- 
on  container,  for  laboratories  or  restrooms, 
comes  with  a  rigid  liner  and  bail  that  can 
easily  be  removed  for  cleaning  The  con- 
tainer can  be  sanitized  with  germicidal 
chemicals  or  steam.  According  to  the 
manufacturer,  it  won't  chip,  peel,  rust, 
dent.  Of  stain,  and  can  cost  up  to  40  per- 
cent less  than  comparable  stainless  steel 
models.  From  Rubbermaid  Commercial 
Pnxlucts  Inc.,  Winchester,  Va.  For  details, 
drcle  57  ««  «w^  ^»^*- 
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Carson  gripes:  Ignorance  no  laughing  matter 


When  the  comic  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans go  to  bed  with  every  night  says  that 
people  don't  rvad  enough  to  understand 
his  jokes,  it's  no  laughing  matter. 
Johnny  Carson  doesn't  think  it's 
funny — nor  docs  John  Bauman,  assis- 
tant vice  president  of  personnel  for  the 
Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company. 

In  a  recent  speech  to  a  symposium  on 
basic  education  in  the  Chicago  suburb 
of  Park  Forest  South,  Bauman  cited  a 
Chicago  Tribune  article  in  which  Car- 
son said  that  comedians  who  rely  on 
relevant  situations  and  people  in  the 
news  for  their  punch  lines  often  arc  mis- 
guided if  they  assume  that  their  audi- 
ences read  newspapers.  "As  you  know, 
they  don't,"  Carson  said.  The  problem 
that  lack  of  reading  creates  for  Carson: 
"People  .  .  .  aren't  informed  enough  to 
know  what  I  'm  talking  about— or  to  un- 
derstand the  joke. " 

When  a  mogul  of  the  medium  that 
many  credit  with  the  downfall  of 
reading  suns  bemoaning  the  public's 
inability  to  read— or  lack  of  interest  in 
reading — Bauman  suggests  that  perhaps 
it's  time  to  reexamine  basic  skills  in  a 
new  light. 

Bauman  says  that  his  job — recruit- 
ment of  entry-level  and  management- 
level  employes— is  suffering  right  along 
with  Carson's:  "So  many  of  the  young 
men  and  women  who  walk  into  our  of- 
fices /looking  for  jobs/  can't  read; 
they're  inarticulate;  their  vocabularies 
are  impoverished." 

Bauman  doesn't  indict  the  schools 
alone  for  this  sorry  state  of  affairs.  In- 
stead he  points  an  accusing  fmgcr  at  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  "When  society  sees 
something  lacking  in  the  total  education 
o/  our  citizens,  it  too  quickly — and  too 


often— responds  by  saying,  'Let's  let  the 
schools  provide  what's  needed.'  "  This 
attitude,  says  Bauman,  "is  an  abdica- 
tion of  responsibility  by  other  segments 
of  society— namely,  the  family,  the 
church,  business,  government."  When 
extraneous  requirements  arc  piled  on 
the  schools,  Bauman  argues,  "reading 
ability  and  other  basic  skills  are  lost  in 
the  shuffle." 

Bauman  told  his  essentially  back-lo- 
basics  audience:  "Even  though  it's  been 
25  years  since  Rudolph  FIcsch  shook 
education's  conscience  with  Why 
Johnny  Can't  Read,  today  Johnny  still 
can't  read,  and  neither  can  Jane,  Alice, 
Carlos,  or  LeRoy."  What's  worse,  says 
Bauman,  "I  can't  offer  them  a 
job— without  first  giving  them  some 
form  of  remedial  education. "  And  that, 
adds  Bauman,  "is  not  a  job  particularly 
well  suited  to  a  business  organization." 

Business's  role  in  education,  as  Bau- 
man sees  it,  "is  to  supplement  the  work 
of  the  schools  by  doing  what  it  can  to 
help  prepare  students  for  the  world  of 
work."  If  this  sounds  like  career  educa- 
tion rhetoric,  Bauman's  company  has 
successfully  supplanted  theory  with 
practice.  It  has  recruited  more  than  200 
businesses  to  participate  in  a  kindergar- 
ten-through-high-school  program   that 


stresses  student  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  classroom  work  to  each 
student's  future  hfeslyle  and  career. 

Bauman  suggests  that  "genuine,  well- 
structured  career  education  is  designed 
to  emphasize  the  values  of  the  basics, 
not  replace  them.  It  is  intended  to  sup- 
port the  work  of  teachers  by  making 
more  resources  available  to  them.  It  /b 
meant/  to  provide  the  schools  with  stu- 
dents who  have  a  goal  and  a  vision  for 
their  future  lives.  Its  immediate  result  is 
to  turn  out  students  who  are  willing  to 
learn." 

Bauman  sees  some  obstacles:  "There 
arc  far  too  many  teachers  who,  having 
amassed  the  required  credits  in  educa- 
tion /courses/,  can  draw  up  a  masterly 
lesson  plan,  but  are  at  a  loss  about  its  re- 
quired content. " 

His  advice:  "Get  rid  of  the  excess 
baggage  that  clutters  up  the  educational 
scene.  For  starters,  call  the  school  back 
to  its  primary  vocation— the  intellectual 
development  of  the  student.  Insist  that 
the  rest  of  society  shoulder  its  share  of 
responsibility  for  total  education. 
Depend  more  on  human  resources  in 
education  than  on  technology.  Insist 
that  teachers  have  something  to  leach, 
/not  that  they  be/  experts  on  how  to 
teach." 


Bar  Boards  from  files? 


A  number  of  school  board  members  and 
superintendents  reacted  vigorously  in 
opposition  to  some  advice  contained  in 
(he  iouknal's  August  Adviser  column 
(What  would  you  do  if  a  board  member 
wanted  to  check  personnel  files  of  ad- 


ministrators?). 

In  that  column,  we  presented  the  case 
of  a  school  board  member  who  wanted 
to  examine  the  employment  records  ofa 
certain  administrator.  Looking  at  such 
records  had  been  a  common  practice  of 
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board  membcTs  in  thai  school  system, 
and  no  official  board  policy  prohibited 
such  action.  When  a  clerk  in  the  sys- 
tem's central  ofHce  refused  to  allow  a 
board  member  to  look  at  the  files,  the 
board  member  objected  strongly  that 
her  right  to  be  kept  informed  was  being 
restricted. 

Readers  from  several  suies  reminded 
us  that  access  by  a  single  board  member 
to  personnel  Tiles  is  prohibited  by  law  in 
their  slates.  They  said  the  iouknal's  ad- 
vice should  have  been  to  tell  the  board 
member  to  keep  her  hands  off  school 
system  files. 

This  may  be  both  good  advice  and 
wise  law,  but  our  answer  was  intended 
for  all  stales  and  provinces  and  was 
based  on  pragmatism  rather  than  on  the 
dictates  of  a  specific  statute.  As  we  said 
in  the  original  column:  "This  classic 
problem  points  out  the  conflict  between 
the  right  of  a  board  member  to  know 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  superinten- 
dent to  administer.  A  balance  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  board  sets  clear,  im- 
partial rules  covering  the  collection  and 
review  of  administrative  data. .  .  ." 

We  advised  that  the  board  member  in 
this  one  specific  situation  should  be  al- 
lowed access  to  the  files  (to  adhere  with 
past  practice),  but  thai  "bylaws  be 
amended  to  Include  impartial,  fair  pro- 
cedures by  which  a  board  member  can 
request  information.  .  .  ." 

Because  of  the  reactions  of  some  of 
our  readers  (who  said  that  individual 
board  members  must  at  all  costs  be  kept 
away  from  school  system  records),  we 
weni  back  to  our  consultants.  The  con- 
sultants stuck  by  their  answer,  but  of- 
fered this  comment:  Even  when  a  school 
system  has  a  policy  covering  school 
records,  it  often  is  difficult  to  keep  re- 
stricted information  away  from  individ- 
ual board  members.  And  even  if  the  sys- 
tem has  a  policy  that  makes  access  to 
such  records  contingent  on  a  vote  by  the 
entire  board,  some  board  members  will 
continue  to  press  for  information  they 
(wrongly)  believe  they  should  have. 

As  one  consultant  told  us:  "A  savvy 
superintendent  coniinually  will  bring  to 
the  board's  attention  the  limitations 
such  a  policy  places  on  them  as  individ- 
uals. One  major  problem  is  that  a  supcr- 
iniendem's  staff  can  easily  be  upset  by 
board  members  calhng  for  information. 
After  all,  the  board  member  is  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  clerk  is  an  employe  of 
the  school  system.  It  takes  a  gutsy  em- 
ploye to  refuse  a  board  member's  re- 
quest calegorical  I  y. " 
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Thumbs  down  on  national  competitions 


Delegates  to  ihe  summer  meeting  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Stale  High 
School  Associations  soundly  swamped  a 
proposal  to  sponsor  national  competi- 
tions in  track,  tennis,  and  golf.  The  pos- 
sibility of  italional  athletic  competition 
recently  has  become  a  concern  of  educa- 
tors who  want  to  stem  Ihe  exploitation 
of  star  high  school  athletes  (see 
What— if  anything— can  boards  do 
about  national  sports  competitions  for 
high  school  athletes! ,  July). 

With  little  debate  and  no  dramatics, 
state  federation  executive  directors 
voted  down  the  proposal  38-9.  The  lop- 


sided vote  might  be  a  bit  misleading, 
however,  because  some  state  executives 
who,  as  individuals,  favored  national 
competition  were  instructed  by  their 
state  associations  to  vote  thumbs  down. 
The  strong  stand  against  national 
competition  might  put  the  national 
federation  in  an  awkward  position.  Just 
last  January,  state  directors  gave  the 
federation  authority  to  sanction  na- 
tional competition  for  certain  nonath- 
letic  competitions  and  to  sanction  na- 
tional sports  competitions  involving 
blind  and  deaf  students.  After  Ihe  July 
vote,  slate  directors  had  to  find  a  way  to 


accommodate  these  other,  less  contro- 
versial competitions. 

A  compromise  was  struck:  The  na- 
tional federation's  bylaws  were  divided 
into  two  parts—  one  section  for  ath- 
letics and  another  for  fine  arts.  For  the 
time  being,  stale  federations  will  not  be 
able  to  sanction  competitions 
forensics,  championships  for  blind  or 
deaf  students,  or  events  sponsored  by 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  or  the 
American  Legion.  By  next  January, 
however,  revised  guidelines  will  be  pre- 
sented for  a  national  vote  that  would  en- 
able national  competition  in  fine  arts. 


School  administration  is  sexist,  group  charges 


In  spite  of  the  enactment  of  Title  IX  and 
other  statutes,  many  regions  of  the  U.S. 
still  are  just  inching  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  sex  discrimination  in  schools,  ac- 
cording to  one  women's  group. 

"With  women  representing  only  13 
percent  of  the  total,  men  are  still  run- 
ning the  show"  in  school  administra- 


tion, charged  Holly  Knox,  director  of 
the  Project  on  Equal  Education  Rights 
(peer)  of  the  National  Organization  for 
Women's  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund. 

PEER  has  released  the  findings  of  its 
first  national  study  analyzing  sex  dis- 
crimination in  three  traditionally  male- 
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dominated  areas  of  education:  voca- 
tional training  programs,  top  adminis- 
trative posts,  and  sports.  The  study 
examined  the  progress  women  have 
made  in  these  areas  since  1974,  and 
ranked  each  state  accordingly. 

Averaging  ratios  of  women  to  men  in 
all  three  areas,  "Alabama  ranked  rock 
bottom,"  said  Knox,  who  awarded  that 
state  Ihe  first  "Silver  Snail"  trophy. 
The  dubious  award  is  intended  to  identi- 
fy slowness  in  advancing  women  in  edu- 
cation. The  District  of  Columbia  leads 
the  nation  in  progress  by  women  in  the 
three  areas  examined,  Knox  said.  Un- 
able to  pinpoint  a  reason  for  Alabama's 
ranking,  Knox  speculated  the  "state's 
leadership' '  might  be  at  fault. 

Nationwide,  she  said,  "the  passage  of 
legislation  by  itself  is  not  enough.  .  .  . 
There  must  be  more  enforcement  /of 
ami -sex -discrimination  legislation/  in 
sports.  We  must  call  for  officials  to 
start  cleaning  this  up." 

Knox  said  thai  practices  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  might  be  an  indica- 
tion of  what  occurs  across  that  state.  In 
exchange  for  $150  tuition  waivers, 
women  students  designated  as  "athletic 
hostesses"  acl  as  campus  guides  for 
prospective  student  athletes,  according 
10  one  PEER  official.  The  criteria  for 
selecting  these  guides  are  "appearance, 
personality,  and  willingness  to  work," 
said  Robin  Gordon,  a  peer  program  as- 
sociate. "These  athletic  hostesses  and 
their  mothers  are  upset  because  they  feel 
/the  guides'/  reputations  are  being 
sullied.  .  .  .  They  know  they're  being 
chosen  for  physical  attractiveness"  and 
charge  thai  this  amounts  to  being  "ex- 
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ploited  sexually." 

Randy  Quinn,  executive  director  of 
the  Alabama  Association  of  School 
Boards,  defended  the  university's  prac- 
tice as  he  knows  it.  He  also  said  thai 
what  one  university  does  or  docs  not  do 
is  no  indication  of  an  entire  state's  treat- 
ment of  women  in  schools. 

peer's  Gordon  said  results  of  her 
group's  study  will  be  forwarded  to  any 
agency  that  might  "have  an  interest"  in 
it,  such  as  the  OfHce  for  Civil  Rights  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  (h.e.w.)-  Gordon  said  she 
hopes  such  agencies  will  use  the  report 
as  "a  basis  for  stricter  enforcement  of 
Title  IX  across  (he  board."  An  official 


in  H.E.W. 's  civil  rights  ofHce,  also  un- 
aware of  the  study  results,  had  no  com- 
ment about  how  the  daU— if  h.e.w.  re- 
ceives them— would  be  treated. 

Other  project  statistics  indicate  (hat 
although  "women  account  for  nearly 
seven  out  of  ten  classroom  teachers, 
they  hold  only  one  out  of  every  ten  top 
school  administrative  jobs."  Also,  in 
the  traditionally  male-dominated  train- 
ing programs  for  agricuhurc,  tech- 
nology, trades,  and  industry,  only  II 
percent  of  the  students  are  girls,  accord- 
ing to  the  study.  Girls  often  are  fed  the 
"Prince  Charming  image,"  thinking  a 
man  will  be  there  to  support  them  once 
they've     completed     school,     Knox 


warned.  Knox  said  it  is  imperative  for 
females  to  acquire  the  well-paying, 
practical  skills  frequently  taugbt  in 
vocational  classes.  To  date,  these  skills 
have  been  Uughl  mostly  to  males,  she 
said. 

PEER  issued  a  report  two  years  ago  de- 
tailing the  "slow  and  crummy  job"  that 
Gordon  said  was  being  done  in  enforc- 
ing Title  IX  in  public  schools  a(  that 
time,  peer's  most  recent  report  indi- 
cates that  great  strides  have  been  made 
by  women  on  the  sports  field,  and  says 
that  some  gains  have  been  recorded  in 
vocational  training  classrooms,  but  as- 
serts that /ewer  women  are  sitting  in  ad- 
ministrative offices. 


Board  member  keeps  his  own  kids  home 


"Public  schools  produce  mental  and 
moral  cripples,"  claims  Thomas  Hem- 
pel,  until  recently  the  school  board 
president  in  Port  Byron,  N.Y. 

Because  he  felt  so  strongly  about  pub- 
lic education.  Board  Member  Hempel 
decided  in  1974— the  year  he  was  eleaed 
to  the  school  board— to  place  his  chil- 


dren in  a  parochial  school.  It  wasn't 
long,  however,  before  Hempel  grew  dis- 
enchanted with  parochial  education  and 
complained  that  his  children  were  com- 
ing home  "with  funny  ideas  about  life 
and  morality." 

The  next  step:  Hempel  decided  to 
teach  his  children  by  himself.  (Under 
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New  York  law,  children  can  be  educated 
at  home  if  parents  develop  a  school 
board-approved  curriculum.) 

The  home  instruction  worked  fine, 
and  soon  Hempel  claimed  that  his  "kids 
don't  have  the  identity  problems  other 
kids  have.  They  know  who  they  are, 
why  they're  here,  and  what  they're  do- 
ing." But  there  still  was  the  problem  of 
having  the  curriculum  approved.  Port 
Byron's  superintendent,  David  Van 
Scoy,  monitored  the  classes  in  Hempcl's 
home  and  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
school  board  that  Hempel  be  allowed  to 
operate  a  school.  The  board  agreed. 
Hempel  nevertheless  refused  to  send  the 
children  back  to  school,  and  the  issue 
landed  in  court. 

A  man  definitely  in  favor  of  self-reli- 
ance, Hempel  decided  to  defend  him- 
self, rather  than  hire  an  attorney.  Quot- 
ing Lincoln's  observation  that  a  man  de- 
fending himself  in  court  has  a  fool  for  a 
client,  the  judge  ordered  the  Hempel 
children  back  to  an  accredited  school. 

Next,  public  school  students  lined  up 
against  Hempel.  Because  the  board 
president  had  made  such  negative  re- 
marks about  public  education,  87  of  93 
graduating  high  school  seniors  re- 
quested that  someone  other  than  Hem- 
pel sign  their  diplomas.  The  teachers 
passed  a  vote  of  No  Confidence,  the 
school  board  ousted  Hempel  as  presi- 
dent, and  Van  Scoy  asked  county  social 
services  personnel  to  investigate  Hempel 
for  possible  child  neglect. 

"Crossing  country  people  is  like 
crossing  a  barbed-wire  fence,"  says 
Superintendent  Van  Scoy.  "You  may 
get  over  it,  but  you  are  going  to  get 
scratched." 
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32  HERE  COMES  THE  BILL  FOR  REMOVING  ASBESTOS 

The  U.S.  government  is  suggesting  that  you  pay  the  tremendous 
costs  involved  in  asbestos  removal.  /  Update  by  Dan  Levin 

33  39  WAYS  TO  CUT  GASOLINE  COSTS 

Collected  from  experts  around  the  country,  these  tips  should 
enable  you  to  trim  your  fuel  bills.  /  Report  by  Bill  Anderson 

35  THIS  QUICK  QUIZ  IDENTIFIES  GAS  GUZZLERS 

These  ten  succinct  questions  will  help  you  gauge  whether 
your  bus  drivers  give  proper  respect  to  their  buses'  gas  gauges. 

36  THREE  STEPS  TO  EFFICIENT  BUS  ROUTING 

Empty  buses  are  inefficient  buses;  here's  a  plan  to  route  the  big 
yellows  In  a  way  that  serves  students  and  saves  gasoline. 

39  DALLAS'S  NONPROFIT  FOUNDATION  FOUNDERED 

The  Dallas  school  system's  version  of  a  foundation  to  raise  money 
for  education  has  faltered,  leaving  the  schools  with  a  scandal. 

40  A  MINNESOTA  FOUNDATION  IS  FLOURISHING 

The  idea  of  foundations  helping  schools  is  sound  when  the  proper 
checks  and  balances  are  applied,  says  Superintendent  Ralph  Lieber. 

41  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST  IS  A  YUMMY  IDEA 

For  relatively  little  money  and  paperwork  on  your  part,  students 
can  start  the  day  with  good  nutrition.  /  Article  by  Jerome  Cramer 

45     READ  THIS  BEFORE  YOU  FIRE  A  TEACHER 

The  biggest  legal  headaches  for  boards  originate  with  dismissal 
actions;  here's  an  aspirin.  /  Legal  insight  from  M.  Chester  Nolte 
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Read  this  for  reelection  tips 


Robert  J.  Horgan,  a  rormer  mayor  and 
city  councilman  in  Dubuque,  Iowa,  and 
currently  an  associate  professor  of 
political  science  ai  the  University  of 
Richmond  in  Virginia,  offers  lips  on 
political  straight  talk  for  school  board 
members  and  other  elected  officials. 
Horgan's  thesis:  In  elective  office,  it's 
importani  to  do  a  good  job.  but  it's  just 
as  important  to  look  good  while  doing 


it.  Horgan's  rules  include: 

//  is  better  to  promise  lo  investigate 
than  to  promise  to  act.  Promising  to  in- 
vestigate shows  constituents  that  you 
don't  have  all  the  answers  to  every  prob- 
lem, but  that  you  are  trying  to  find 
them.  For  the  public,  this  indicates 
you'll  at  least  take  some  minimal  form 
of  action.  Promising  to  look  into  the 
matter    also    gives    administrators    a 


multiply  your  teaching  reach 


Visit  us  at  Booth  416  at  (he  AVA  Convention. 
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chance  to  develop  information  needed 
before  a  decision  is  made  by  the  board. 
What's  more,  by  promising  to  investi- 
gate, you  can  take  the  time  to  set  up  ad- 
ministrative guidelines  to  help  work  out 
similar  problems  in  the  future. 

ll is  beiterio say  "I don't krtow  what 
can  be  done"  Iftan  to  promise  action 
when  you  are  not  sure  of  the  answer. 
Most  of  us  arc  reluctant  lo  admit  ig- 
norance. But  as  part-lime  officials,  you 
can't  know  it  all.  Admitting  ignorance 
yourself  is  more  acceptable  than  being 
called  dumb  by  someone  else.  Also. 
promising  action  to  a  citizen  or  group 
before  you  are  sure  you  can  deliver 
might  put  your  school  administrators  in 
a  bind. 

It  is  better  to  blame  official  con- 
straints (state  law,  federal  law,  court 
decisions)  than  to  claim  you  have 
powers  beyond  your  authority.  Al- 
though local  citizens  might  think  you 
can  solve  all  their  problems,  the  fact  is 
you  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  govern- 
menl-power  totem  pole.  By  making  con- 
stituents aware  of  your  limits,  you  can 
enlist  their  support  in  seeking  change  at 
the  state  and  federal  levels.  You  help 
yourself,  the  administrators,  and  the 
general  public  if  you  clearly  identify  the 
limits  on  your  authority. 

/( is  better  to  be  realistic  about  getting 
half  a  loaf  than  lo  be  idealistic  about 
getting  the  whole  loaf  Not  every  citizen 
request  can  be  fulfilled  by  the  local 
school  board,  but  every  citizen's  request 
deserves  a  response.  From  your  elected 
position,  you  will  acquire  knowledge 
about  the  affairs  of  local  government, 
the  opposing  forces  in  the  community 
on  many  issues,  and  the  short-range  and 
long-range  plans  of  your  administra- 
tors. All  of  this  should  enable  you  to 
judge  how  much  you  actually  can  pro- 
vide constituents.  Remember,  politics  is 
the  art  of  the  possible. 

//  is  belter  to  slop  making  promises 
that  can't  be  kept  than  to  blame  the  ad- 
minisiraiion.  This  is  the  worst  of  all 
possible  worlds  for  an  elected  official. 
There  is  no  way  that  you  can  benefit  by 
passing  off  your  misjudgments  as  ad- 
ministrative failures.  Rather,  it  will  ad- 
versely affect  your  working  relationship 
within  schools.  As  your  effectiveness 
with  the  administrative  team  de- 
teriorates, your  credibility  with  con- 
stituents will  be  in  jeopardy.  You  were 
not  elected  to  destroy  the  admimstrative 
team,  but  to  enhance  its  effectiveness. 
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If  your  field  siwrids  mnsl  of  its  time  loafing,  grass  is 
giiod  eniiugli. 

But  if  your  community  fias  enougti  teams,  organizations 
and  spirit  to  give  your  field  a  real  workout,  then  AstroTuif*  synthetic 
turf  by  Monsanto  makes  a  lot  more  sense  than  grass.  Both  in  the 
condition  of  your  field  and  in  the  oinditiun  of  your  budget. 

And  AstroTurf  is  making  more  and  more  sense  to  schools 
and  annmiinities  all  across  the  country. 

In  Renlon,  Washington  constant  rain  made  the  field  in 
Renlon  Stadium  constantly  muddy.  Then  came  AstroTurf.  Now,  with 
no  mud  and  very  little  maintenance,  25  area  sckxjls  share  the  field. 
In  fact,  Renton  Stadium  was  the  site  for  an  incredible  1.000  events  in 
11^78.  This  resulted  in  a  tenfold  increase  in  concession  revenues  and 
extra  income  from  stadium  rentals  as  well. 

And  AstroTurf  made  so  much  sense  at  the  University  of 
Oilifoniia  at  Berkeley  that  they  covered  two  fields  with  it.  One  was  built 
on  lop  of  a  parking  garage!  These  two  fields  now  serve  the  needs  of 
48.1XK)  students  ana  teachers.  They  also  host  a  Community  Outreach 
Program  for  all  ages,  including  an  extensive  program  for  senior  dtizens. 
All  told,  the  two  fields  log  the  awesome  total  of  nearly  1  million  people 
hours  each  year. 


Tr>'  and  take  a  grass  field  through  a  pounding  like  that. 
Between  the  mowing,  resodding,  fertilizing,  watenng  and  manpower 
required  for  all  thosejobs.the  cost  would  be... astronomical. 

Which  is  why  more  and  more  people  are  turning  to 
AstroTurf*  recreational  surfaces.  They  realize  that  the  inore  they  use 
it,  the  more  sense  it  makes. 


For  more  information 
planning,  deagn  and' 


^ 


financial 
of  AstroTurf 
mffli  Ihis  coupon  to: 
Bill  Israel 
Monsanto  Recreational  Surfaces 
800  N,  Lindbergh  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Mis-souri  63166 
Tel.  (314)694-3527 
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Social  Security 


Should  your  schools 


pull  out  of  Social  Security  r 


? 


By  Eileen  White 


SOCIAL  Security  is  in  trouble: 
As  its  finances  inch  further  into 
the  red,  members  of  Congress  call  for 
reform,  and  retired  workers  across  the 
U.S.  complain  about  limited  benefits. 
Dissatisfied  employes  in  other  enter- 
prises might  yearn  for  a  better  retire- 
ment program,  but  school  system  em- 
ployes can  get  one — with  your  help.  The 
pertinent  escape  clause:  As  entities  of 
local  governments,  school  systems  are 
not  required  by  law  to  participate  in  So- 
cial Security. 

A  total  of  131  school  systems  have 
withdrawn  from  the  federal  retirement 
system  in  the  past  25  years,  and  current 
trends  indicate  they  probably  did  the 
right  thing.  Some  of  the  school  systems 
that  have  withdrawn  are  using  the 
* 'saved"  money  to  offer  higher  salaries 
to  employes.  Unless  alternative  retire- 
ment benefits  are  offered  by  the  school 
system  in  place  of  Social  Security,  how- 
ever, such  salary  hikes  eventually  can  be 
a  serious  disservice  to  employes.  A  bet- 
ter approach  is  being  used  by  the  Dekalb 
County  (Georgia)  School  System,  which 
was  scheduled  to  withdraw  from  Social 
Security  October  1 .  Dekalb  has  set  up  a 
plan  administrators  say  will  provide  the 
school  system's  9,500  employes  with 
benefits  as  good  as— in  some  cases, 
better  //la/i— those  available  under  So- 
cial Security. 

The  key  to  the  Dekalb  plan:  deposit- 
ing 10.13  percent  of  employes'  gross 


Eileen  White  is  an  assistant  editor  of  The 
American  Schooi  Board  jovksal. 


salaries  up  to  S22,900  into  interest-bear^ 
ing  tax-sheltered  annuities,  and  invest- 
ing another  2.13  percent  in  old  age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  benefit  plans.  The 
arrangements  for  the  latter  portion  of 
the  new  plan  had  not  been  made  final  at 
press  time.  The  money  for  both  parts, 
however,  will  come  from  the  12.26  per- 
cent combined  employer/employe  con- 
tribution formerly  paid  to  Social 
Security. 

"Our  employes  had  two  major  con- 
cerns about  remaining  in  the  Social  Se- 
curity system,"  says  Dekalb  Staff  Ser- 
vices Administrator  Paul  Copeland. 
"One:  They  feared  they  never  would  get 
out  of  Social  Security  as  much  money  as 
they  put  in.  Two:  They  worried  that  by 
the  time  they  are  eligible  to  collect,  So- 
cial Security  will  have  run  out  of 
money." 

Such  concerns  are  echoed  by  many  of 
the  more  than  34  million  Americans 
who  now  collect  Social  Security,  and  by 
the  millions  more  who  hope  to  do  so  in 
the  future.  In  addition  to  being  a  kind 
of  insurance  that  pays  income  to  elderly 
and  disabled  workers  and  their  sur- 
vivors. Social  Security  also  pays, 
through  Medicare,  for  a  limited  share  of 
some  medical  and  hospital  costs.  Cover- 
age under  Social  Security  is  mandatory 
for  most  of  the  100  million  working 
Americans,  but  state  and  local  govern- 
ment employes,  along  with  employes  of 
nonprofit  organizations,  are  exempt 
from  mandatory  participation.  Origi- 
nally, such  employes  were  excluded  by 
law  from  participating,  but,  in  1950,  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  amended  to 
permit  voluntary  participation  by  these 
groups.  Currently,  about  70  percent  of 


all  public  employes  are  in  the  Social 
Security  program. 

Congress,  realizing  that  Social 
Security  is  in  deep  Hnandal  trouble,  en- 
acted the  1977  Amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  These  amendments 
sharply  raised  the  Social  Security  tax, 
lowered  some  benefits  slightly,  and 
called  national  attention  to  the  plight  of 
the  federal  retirement  system. 

Even  more  troubles  are  ahead,  warns 
the  Wall  Street  Journal:  As  those  work- 
ers born  during  the  post- World  War  II 
baby  boom  grow  old  and  retire,  there 
will  be  fewer  workers  to  support  benefi- 
ciaries of  Social  Security.  Currently, 
five  workers  pay  taxes  to  finance  the 
benefits  of  each  retired  person.  By  the 
year  2030,  three  workers  will  support 
each  retired  person.  But  by  then,  says 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  it  won't  really 
matter.  The  newspaper  predicts  the  old 
age  and  survivors  insurance  fund  will  be 
insolvent  by  the  year  2028. 

As  a  result  of  uncertainty  about  So- 
cial Security's  future,  the  number  of 
school  systems  seeking  to  bail  out  of  So- 
cial Security  has  risen  sharply  in  the  past 
two  years.  To  withdraw  from  the  feder- 
al retirement  system,  school  systems 
must  notify  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration two  years  in  advance  (see 
story  on  page  27).  In  the  past  two  years, 
47  school  systems  have  done  just  that. 

In  Dekalb  County,  school  officials 
commissioned  a  management  consulting 
firm  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
and  costs  of  providing  employes  with 
benefits  comparable  to  those  they  would 
receive  under  Social  Security.  In  study- 


(Continued  on  page  27.) 
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Social  Security  alternative: 
Here's  how  it  works  for  Dekalb  employes 


\ 


Most  of  the  employes  of  the  Dekalb 
County  (Georgia)  School  System 
should  be  receiving  greater  retirement 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  benefit  plan 
the  school  system  will  provide  in  lieu 
of  Social  Security  coverage  (see  story 
on  page  25). 

The  alternative  plan,  which  is  based 
on  individual  tax-sheltered  annuities 
for  each  employe,  will  benefit  both 
older  and  younger  employes,  accord- 
ing to  Dekalb  administrators.  Older 
employes,  who  won*t  have  accumu- 
lated much  money  in  their  tax- 
sheltered  annuities  when  they  retire, 
still  are  eligible  to  collect  many  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  Social  Security 
because  they  made  Social  Security 
contributions  during  their  years  in  the 
work  force.  Younger  employes,  whose 
relatively  few  years  in  the  work  force 
mean  a  substantial  reduction  or  loss  of 
future  Social  Security  benefits,  should 
be  able  to  build  up  sizable  tax-shel- 
tered annuities  for  their  retirement. 

The  following  examples  (from  a  De- 
kalb County  study)  show:  (A)  what 
benefits  employes  would  receive  from 
Social  Security  alone  if  the  school  sys- 
tem remained  in  the  federal  program; 
and  (B)  what  combined  payments 
employes  would  receive  both  from  tax- 
sheltered  annuities  and  from  any  pre- 
viously earned  Social  Security  benefits 
if  the  school  system  terminates  Social 
Security  coverage  in  1979. 

The  estimates  of  future  Social 
Security  and  tax-sheltered  annuity 
benefits  are  based  on  the  following  as- 
sumptions: (1)  Earnings  after  1979 
will  increase  at  7  percent  per  year;  (2) 
Social  Security  benefits  will  increase  at 
7  percent  per  year;  (3)  tax-sheltered 
annuity  accounts  will  earn  8.5  percent 
interest  per  year.  The  phrase  **for 
life"  refers  to  the  life  contingency 
option  Dekalb  employes  have  chosen 
for  their  tax-sheltered  annuities.  One 
of  several  methods  of  withdrawing 
tax-sheltered  annuity  funds  upon  re- 
tirement, the  life  contingency  option 
provides  guaranteed  monthly  pay- 
ments  throughout  the  employe's  life- 


time after  retirement.  Here  are  benefit 
comparisons  for  five  employes: 

Employe  1:  Administrator,  age  47; 
1979  earnings:  $27,708.  Retires  in 
1997  at  age  65  after  38  years  of  em- 
ployment. This  employe's  retirement 
benefit  would  be  $1,763  per  month  if 
Dekalb  remained  in  Social  Security.  If 
Social  Security  coverage  is  terminated 
in  1979  and  is  supplanted  by  the  tax- 
sheltered  annuity  program,  this  em- 
ploye would  receive  $4,275  per  month, 
based  on  combined  benefits  of  $1,247 
per  month  from  Social  Security,  and  a 
total  of  $307,412  ($3,028  per  month 
for  life)  from  his  tax-sheltered  an- 
nuity. These  combined  benefit  figures 
assume  20  years  of  Social  Security 
contributions  and  18  years  of  con- 
tributions to  a  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Employe  2.  Teacher,  age  26;  1979 
earnings:  $13,374.  After  five  years  of 
employment,  this  teacher  resigns  in 
1984  to  have  a  baby.  This  employe 
would  receive  no  retirement  benefit  if 
Dekalb  remained  in  Social  Security. 
She  would  not  have  satisfied  the  mini- 
mum number  of  years  in  the  work 
force  required  of  Social  Security  recip- 
ients. If  Social  Security  coverage  is 
terminated  in  1979  and  is  supplanted 
by  the  tax-sheltered  annuity  program, 
however,  she  would  be  able  to  accrue  a 
total  annuity  of  $7,700  during  five 
years  of  tax-sheltered  annuity  con- 
tributions. These  figures  assume  no 
Social  Security  contributions  and  five 
years  of  contributions  to  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity. 

Employe  3.  Speech  therapist,  age 
52;  1979  earnings:  $19,684.  This 
employe  retires  in  1983  at  age  56  after 
30  years  of  employment.  If  Dekalb  re- 
mained in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, this  employe  would  receive 
nothing  from  Social  Security  at  age  56. 
At  age  65,  he  would  receive  $1 ,036  F>er 
month.  (Social  Security  pays  no  retire- 
ment benefits  to  those  who  retire  be- 
fore age  62.)  If  Social  Security  cover- 
age is  terminated  in  1979  and  is  sup- 
planted by  the  tax-sheltered  annuity 
program,    the   employe,   at   age   56, 


would  receive  a  total  of  $14,998.  At 
age  65,  he  would  collect  SI. 268  per 
jnonth,  based  on  combined  benefits  of 
$990  per  month  from  Social  Security 
and  $278  per  month  for  life  (or  a  total 
of  $31,256)  from  his  tax-sheltered  an- 
nuity. This  assumes  that  the  tax-shel- 
tered annuity  account  remains  un- 
touched between  retirement  and  age 
65.  These  combined  benefit  figures  as- 
sume 26  years  of  Social  Security  con- 
tributions and  four  years  of  contribu- 
tions to  a  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Employe  4.  Teacher,  age  25;  1979 
earnings:  $11,271.  This  employe  re- 
tires in  2009  at  age  55  after  34  years  of 
employment.  This  teacher  would  re- 
ceive $5,049  per  month  at  age  65,  if 
Dekalb  remained  in  Social  Security.  If 
Dekalb  has  withdrawn  in  1979,  this 
employe  will  have  contributed  to  So- 
cial Security  for  only  four  years.  Con- 
sequently, he  would  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits  at  age  65. 
Under  the  tax-sheltered  annuity  pro- 
gram, however,  the  employe  could  ac- 
crue a  total  annuity  of  $1,104,132 
($9,816  per  month  for  life),  assuming 
the  tax-sheltered  annuity  account  re- 
mains untouched  between  retirement 
and  age  65.  These  combined  retire- 
ment benefit  figures  assume  four  years 
of  Social  Security  contributions  and  30 
years  of  contributions  to  a  tax-shel- 
tered annuity. 

Employe  5.  Secretary,  age  59;  1979 
earnings:  $16,615.  This  employe  re- 
tires in  1985  at  age  65  after  28  years  of 
employment.  If  Dekalb  remains  in  So- 
cial Security,  this  employe's  retirement 
benefit  would  be  $571  per  month.  If 
Social  Security  coverage  is  terminated 
and  is  supplanted  by  the  tax-sheltered 
annuity  program,  this  secretary  would 
get  S648  per  month,  based  on  com- 
bined benefits  of  $456  per  month  from 
Social  Security,  and  a  total  of  $21,598 
($192  per  month  for  life)  from  the  tax- 
sheltered  annuity.  These  combined 
benefit  figures  assume  22  years  of  So- 
cial Security  contributions  and  six 
years  of  contributions  to  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity. 
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Social  Security 

(Continued  from  page  25,) 
ing  available  Social  Security  benefits, 
the  consultants  found:  (1)  Social 
Security  is  getting  more  expensive;  (2) 
money  paid  to  Social  Security  buys  what 
many  workers  consider  to  be  limited 
benefits;  and  (3)  benefits  are  in  danger 
of  being  reduced  even  lower  in  the 
future. 

When  Social  Security  coverage  began 
in  1937,  payroll  deductions  amounted  to 
approximately  I  percent  of  workers' 
salaries.  Today,  a  worker  must  pay  6. 13 
percent  of  his  gross  salary  up  to 
S22,900,  and  his  employer  must  match 
this  amount.  Under  the  1977  amend- 
ments, the  tax  rate  will  continue  to  rise. 


By  1990,  7.65  percent  of  a  worker's 
salary  up  to  S29,700  will  be  taxed. 

Dekalb's  consultants  found  that  al- 
though the  costs  of  Social  Security  are 
rising,  benefits  often  are  inade- 
quate— especially  in  the  following  areas: 

•  Social  Security  does  not  pay  retire- 
ment benefits  to  early  retirees.  Those 
who  retire  before  age  62  receive  no 
benefits  until  they  reach  62;  those  who 
retire  between  ages  62  and  65  have  their 
benefits  reduced  five-ninths  of  1  percent 
for  each  month  between  the  retirement 
date  and  age  65. 

•  Social  Security  pays  no  retirement 
benefits  to  those  who  do  not  satisfy  the 
required  number  of  years  in  the  work 
force.  To  be  eligible  for  full  old  age 
benefits,  a  worker  must  have  attained 
*'fully    insured    status"— must    have 


worked  the  equivalent  of  one-quarter 
year  for  each  year  after  1950.  Currently, 
this  means  a  worker  must  have  worked 
full  time  for  29  quarters  (or  approxi- 
mately 7  1/4  years)  to  receive  retirement 
benefits.  Workers  who  do  not  attain  this 
status  receive  no  retirement  benefits. 

•  Survivors  benefits  are  limited.  For 
example,  a  worker's  widow  could  draw 
Social  Security  beneHts  for  herself  until 
her  children  reach  age  18.  (The  children 
can  draw  beneHts  until  age  18— age  22, 
if  full-time  students.)  After  that,  a 
blackout  period  prevents  a  widow  from 
receiving  further  benefits  until  she 
reaches  age  60. 

•  Workers  in  relatively  high  income 
brackets  receive  a  smaller  percentage  of 
their  Social  Security  contributions  than 
do  workers  in  low  income  brackets.  A 


Social  Security  revisions  squeeze  teachers 


The  1977  Amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  have  drawn  complaints 
from  employes  in  many  professions 
(see  accompanying  story  on  page  25), 
but  teachers  and  others  whose  jobs  af- 
ford them  long  vacations  are  especially 
peeved  at  one  provision:  Instead  of  a 
monthly  limit  on  how  much  a  retiree 
can  earn  without  having  Social  Se^ 
curity  benefits  reduced,  there  now  is 
an  a/i/ii/flf/ earnings  limit. 

Under  the  former  law,  a  semiretired 
person  could  work  for  part  of  the  year 
and  still  draw  full  Social  Security 
benefits  for  the  other  months  during 
which  he  or  she  did  not  work.  Under 
the  new  law,  however,  if  a  retiree  is 
paid  more  than  the  earnings  ceiling  for 
the  year,  benefits  are  reduced  for  all 
months.  Example:  A  semiretired 
teacher  who  earns  more  than  the  maxi- 
mum allowed  by  Social  Security  can 
no  longer  collect  Social  Security  bene- 
fits during  the  summer,  when  he's  not 
working. 

Social  Security  recipients  age  65  and 
over  can  earn  up  to  $4,500  in  1979 
without  having  benefits  reduced. 
Those  people  earning  more  than 
$4,500  have  their  benefits  reduced  $1 
for  every  $2  earned  over  the  limit. 
Recipients  under  age  62  can  earn  up  to 
$3,480  this  year;  those  over  age  70 
have  no  earnings  limit.  Teachers  who 
retire  in  May  or  June  will  lose  Social 
Security  benefits  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  if  their  earnings  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  were  more  than  $4,500. 

To  cushion  the  new  law's  impact  on 


these  midyear  retirees.  Congress  wrote 
into  the  amendments  a  "grace  year" 
provision,  saying  that  the  annual  earn- 
ings limitation  would  not  apply  in  the 
year  of  retirement.  This  allows  those 
who  retire  in  midyear  to  collect  bene- 
fits during  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

But  this  problem  is  complicated  by 
teachers  themselves:  Many  teachers 
begin  to  collect  some  Social  Security 
benefits  at  age  62.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  old  law  placed  a  monthly 
limit  on  earnings,  and  teachers  were 
able  to  collect  benefits  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  for  the  three  years  before 
full  retirement  at  age  65. 


Under  the  new  law,  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (s.s.a.)  has 
interpreted  the  "grace  year"— during 
which  there  is  no  annual  earnings 
limit— to  be  the  first  year  of  collecting 
even  partial  benefits.  Teachers  who 
collected  summer  benefits  before  full 
retirement  have  used  up  their  "grace 
year,"  says  the  s.s.a. 

To  counter  this.  Representative  Wil- 
liam Brodhead  (D-Mich.)  was 
scheduled  to  introduce  a  bill  this  fall 
that  would  permit  Social  Security 
beneficiaries  to  chose  their  "grace 
year"  (from  any  period  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1977).— E.w. 


Here's  the  withdrawal  procedure 

Rules  governing  withdrawal  from  Social  Security  vary  from  state  to  state,  so 
the  Social  Security  Administration  (s.s.a.)  recommends  that  school  systems  get 
in  touch  with  the  chief  Social  Security  administrators  in  their  states  for  in- 
formation on  termination  procedures.  In  general,  the  procedures  work  like 
this:  A  school  system  notifies  the  state  Social  Security  office  of  its  intention  to 
withdraw.  The  state,  in  turn,  notifies  the  regional  s.s.a.  office,  which  then  noti- 
fies Social  Security  central  headquarters  in  Baltimore. 

Withdrawal  becomes  effective  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  two  years  qfter  a 
state  notifies  its  regional  Social  Security  office  of  a  school  system's  intention  to 
withdraw.  For  example:  If  a  state  notified  a  regional  office  on  July  16,  1979, 
the  school  system  in  question  would  have  its  Social  Security  coverage  termi- 
nated December  31,  1981.  This  rule  is  part  of  the  1977  Amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act.  (The  Dekalb  County,  Georgia,  schools'  withdrawal  became 
effective  October  1  of  this  year,  because  officials  there  filed  notice  of  their  in- 
tention to  withdraw  before  the  amendments  became  effective  in  December 
1977;  see  accompanying  story  on  page  26.) 

School  systems  must  have  participated  in  Social  Security  for  a  total  of  five 
years  before  they  can  file  notice  of  intention  to  withdraw.— e.w. 
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retiring  worker  earning  SI, 500  per 
month  is  eligible  to  collect  approximate- 
ly 26  percent  of  his  preretirement  salary; 
a  worker  earning  S500  per  month  can 
collect  approximately  40  percent  of  his 
preretirement  salary. 

If  Social  Security's  funding  problems 
continue,  the  federal  government  might 
reduce  benefits  further  as  a  way  to  alle- 
viate the  system's  fiscal  burden.  The 


1977  amendments,  for  example,  ef- 
fectively reduced  some  workers'  bene- 
fits by  changing  the  method  by  which 
benefits  are  calculated.  The  relationship 
between  an  individual's  earnings  in  the 
year  just  before  retiring  and  the  amount 
he  receives  from  Social  Security  just  af- 
ter retiring  is  measured  in  terms  of  "re- 
placement ratios."  (For  example,  a 
worker  earning  SI, 000  per  month  who 
retired  in  January  of  1979  receives  ap- 
proximately 32  percent  of  that  amount 
in  monthly  Social  Security  payments.) 


Alaska's  employes 
abandon  Social  Security 


Alaska  state  agencies  have  become  the 
first  in  the  U.S.  to  announce  their 
withdrawal  from  the  Social  Security 
system.  More  than  13,000  employes  in 
Juneau  are  scheduled  to  pull  out  of  the 
program  at  the  end  of  this  year.  Al- 
though Alaska  public  schools  are  not 
included  in  the  exodus,  the  decision  by 
the  state  agencies  will  cost  the  already 
troubled  Social  Security  system  ap- 
proximately $30  million  a  year. 

Public  employes  weren't  allowed  to 
participate  in  Social  Security  until 
1950  (see  accompanying  story  on  page 
25).  Since  then,  however,  all  but  six 
states  have  joined  the  federal  retire- 
ment system.  Alaska  will  become  the 
first  state  voluntarily  to  join  and  then 
to  withdraw  from  Social  Security. 

Reason:  ** Alaskans  are  just  fed  up 
with  •federalism'— with  the  federal 
government  coming  in  and  telling  us 
what  to  do  with  our  lands,  with  the 
pipeline,  with  Hshing,  and  so  on," 
says  the  state's  retirement  and  benefits 
director,  Paul  Arnoldt.  **We've  been 
reading  a  lot  about  the  financial  insta- 
bility of  Social  Security,  and  we  dis- 
trust Congress's  ability  to  manage  the 
program  and  to  maintain  secure  fund- 
ing of  it." 

Salaries  of  state  employes  in  Alaska 
average  30  to  60  percent  higher  than 
that  of  their  counterparts  in  other 
states,  Alaska  officials  say.  Under 
Social  Security,  workers  making  lower 
salaries  are  eligible  for  larger  per- 
centages of  retirement  benefits  than 
are  workers  making  higher  salaries. 
Consequently,    Alaskans   are   paying 


relatively  large  amounts  of  money  to 
Social  Security,  but  are  receiving  pro- 
portionally lower  benefits  than  their 
counterparts  in  other  states,  according 
to  state  officials. 

Alaska  officials  propose  to  use  the 
money  formerly  paid  to  Social  Securi- 
ty (currently  12.26  percent  of  em- 
ployes' gross  salaries  up  to 
S22,900— half  of  it  paid  by  the  em- 
ploye; half  by  the  employer)  to  supple- 
ment the  state  health  insurance  and  re- 
tirement benefit  programs.  Under  the 
proposed  plan,  each  employe  will  be 
allowed  to  choose  benefits  "cafeteria 
style"  from  five  major  categories: 
health,  death,  disability,  survivors, 
and  annuity. 

According  to  Arnoldt,  Alaska  state 
employes  already  receive  higher  health 
insurance  and  retirement  benefits  than 
employes  of  any  other  state.  (Alaska's 
cost  of  living  also  is  the  highest  in  the 
U.S.)  Employes  will  be  able  to  pur- 
chase needed  benefits  to  supplement 
the  state's  existing  benefit  plans,  he 
says.  One  possible  danger:  A  worker 
who  chooses  certain  benefits,  such  as 
those  for  retirement  and  disability, 
will  not  receive  other  benefits,  such  as 
those  for  survivors  and  death,  as  he  or 
she  would  under  Social  Security. 

The  situation  involves  a  trade-off, 
says  Arnoldt:  **Do  Alaska  employes 
want  to  collect  the  same  Social  Securi- 
ty benefits  as  workers  in  a  state  like 
Mississippi  (as  they  now  do),  or  do 
they  want  to  try  to  get  better  benefits 
using  the  state's  own  re- 
sources?"— E.W. 
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Before  the  new  laws  were  passed,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  calcu- 
lated these  figues  based  on  the  average 
monthly  wage  earned  by  an  employe. 
With  the  new  laws,  wages  are  indexed 
to  determine  how  much  an  employe  will 
receive.  The  effect  on  replacement 
ratios:  Retired  workers  now  are  receiv- 
ing approximately  5  percent  less  than 
they  would  have  received  before  the 
1977  amendments. 

As  the  Dekalb  school  system's  con- 
sultants found,  there  also  are  certain  ad- 
vantages to  remaining  in  the  Social 
Security  system:  For  one  thing,  once  a 
group  withdraws  from  participation,  it 
may  not  rejoin.  Also,  income  from  So- 
cial Security  benefits  is  not  taxable  (in- 
come taxes  are  paid  on  total  taxable  in- 
come before  Social  Security  deductions 
are  made);  income  from  tax-sheltered 
annuities  is  taxable  when  an  individual 
begins  drawing  benefits.  (Normally, 
however,  the  latter  situation  represents 
a  tax  advantage,  because  most  people 
have  greater  total  taxable  incomes  be- 
fore retirement  and  appreciably  lower 
taxable  incomes  after  retirement.) 
Another  advantage:  Social  Security 
benefits  automatically  increase  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Each  time  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  rises  3  percent  or  more.  So- 
cial Security  benefits  increase  by  the 
same  percentage  the  following  year. 

Social  Security  pays  greater  disability 
benefits  than  generally  can  be  provided 
by  other  plans,  and  these  payments  also 
are  tax-exempt.  (The  definition  of  dis- 
ability used  by  Social  Security  is  more 
restrictive,  however,  than  that  generally 
used  for  employer-sponsored  disability 
plans.  The  Dekalb  consultants  found 
that  only  approximately  65  percent  of 
those  who  claim  disability  from  Social 
Security  are  judged  eligible  to  receive 
benefits.) 

Dekalb's  plan  will  replace  Social 
Security's  old  age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  (known  collectively  as 
o.A.s.D.i.)  benefits,  but  will  not  replace 
Medicare  benefits.  Reasons:  (1) 
Employes  not  receiving  Social  Security 
still  can  participate  in  Medicare  by  pay- 
ing a  monthly  premium,  and  (2)  Dekalb 
already  provides  medical  coverage  for 
retired  employes. 

Dekalb  will  insure  o.a.s.d.i.  benefits 
through  a  commercial  underwriter  and 
will  provide  tax-sheltered  annuities  with 
the  rest  of  the  money  formerly  paid  to 
Social  Security.  Of  the  school  system's 
contribution— a  total  of  6.13  percent  of 
each  employe's  gross  salary  (up  to 
$22,900)— 2.13  percent  will  be  used  to 


fund  o.A.s.D.i.  insurance.  The  remain- 
ing 4  percent  will  be  deposited  in  in- 
dividual tax-sheltered  annuities  for  each 
employe.  At  the  currently  available  in- 
terest rate,  these  annuities  can  earn  8.5 
percent  interest  annually. 

The  approximately  6.13  percent  of 
gross  salaries  formerly  deducted  as  the 
Dekalb  employes'  share  of  Social 
Security  now  will  go  directly  to  the  em- 
ployes, who  were  scheduled  to  get  this 
increase  in  their  paychecks  after  the 
plan  went  into  effect  October  1. 
Dekalb's  intention,  however,  is  that  em- 
ployes will  deposit  that  6. 1 3  percent  into 
tax-sheltered  annuities,  not  that  em- 
ployes should  regard  the  money  as  a 
raise  in  pay. 

The  success  of  Dekalb's  plan,  the  con- 
sultants emphasized,  hinges  on 
employes  investing  their  portion  of  the 
funds  formerly  paid  to  Social  Security. 
If  employes  add  their  6. 1 3  percent  to  the 


4  percent  the  Dekalb  school  system  con- 
tributes, more  than  10  percent  of  each 
employe's  gross  income  up  to  S22,900 
will  be  earning  interest— and  this  money 
will  not  be  taxed  until  it  is  withdrawn. 
(Employes  may  withdraw  the  funds  they 
deposit  at  any  time,  says  Administrator 
Copeland.  Access  to  the  school  system's 
contribution  will  be  restricted,  however: 
Employes  may  withdraw  the  principal 
and  accumulated  interest  only  upon 
terminating  employment  with  the 
school  system.)  Unlike  Social  Security 
and  many  retirement  programs,  the  De- 
kalb plan  requires  no  minimum  number 
of  quarters  or  years  of  service  before 
terminating  employes  can  withdraw  100 
percent  of  the  employer's  contribution. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  an  employe 
earning  SI, 000  per  month  would  this 
year  begin  contributing  6.13  percent  of 
his  salary  to  a  tax-sheltered  annuity. 
Adding  this  to  the  school  system's  4  per- 


cent contribution,  10  percent  of  this 
employe's  salary  could  begin  earn- 
ing—in this  case— an  interest  rate  of  8.5 
percent.  Assuming  that  this  employe  re- 
ceived yearly  salary  increases  of  7  per- 
cent, the  employe  could  retire  after  25 
years  with  a  total  annuity  package  of 
S261,189.  After  30  years,  the  annuity 
package  would  be  worth  S463,983.  Af- 
ter 40  years  of  contributing  to  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity,  this  employe  could 
have  a  SI, 339,359  investment  on  which 
to  retire. 

But  beware  the  numbers  game:  One 
financial  expert  conservatively  estimates 
that  inflation  over  the  next  40  years  will 
average  approximately  8  percent  an- 
nually. At  even  this  conservative  rate 
(and  keeping  in  mind  that  inflation  this 
year  is  running  at  13  percent),  a  SI. 3 
million  nest  egg  in  2019  would  be  com- 
parable to  approximately  S5 1,834  in 
1979  dollars.  D 


Social  Security  says:  Look  before  you  leave 


By  Stanford  G.  Ross 

RECENTLY,  some  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles  have  suggested 
that  if  workers,  especially  young  work- 
ers, were  allowed  to  invest  their  Social 
Security  taxes  in  some  interest-bearing 
annuity  plan,  they  would  end  up  with  a 
retirement  income  that  far  exceeds  that 
provided  by  Social  Security.  I  believe 
that  line  of  reasoning  is  wrong  on  many 
important  counts. 

First,  it  fails  to  take  into  account  the 
disability  insurance  protection  available 
under  Social  Security.  A  young  worker 
who  begins  employment  at  age  22  and 
becomes  disabled  as  early  as  age  30 
would  have  full  protection  under  Social 
Security.  Monthly  beneHt  checks  would 
be  sent  to  support  both  worker  and  fam- 
ily, and  that  protection  would  continue 
as  long  as  it  was  needed.  Under  a  private 
investment  plan,  there  would  be  no  spe- 
cific disability  protection.  A  worker 
who  began  working  at  22  and  became 
disabled  at  30  would  be  forced  to  rely  on 
the  principal  and  interest  of  only  eight 
years  of  investments,  an  amount  unlike- 
ly to  support  anyone  with  a  prolonged 
disability. 

Second,  the  private  investment  argu- 
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ment  ignores  survivor  insurance. 
Workers  covered  by  Social  Security 
have  life  insurance  policies  that  protect 
their  families  in  the  event  of  their 
deaths.  Workers  who  die  at  an  early  age 
and  have  only  a  private  plan  would 
leave  their  families  dependent  on  just 
the  money  that  already  has  been  saved, 
and  there  is  a  strong  likelihood  that 
would  not  be  enough.  Social  Security, 
on  the  other  hand,  provides  long-term 
benefits  for  families  of  workers  in  such 
situations. 

Third,  the  private  investment  analysis 
fails  to  take  into  account  hospitalization 
insurance  available  at  age  65.  Your  So- 
cial Security  tax  dollar  buys  Part  A 
Medicare  insurance,  and  that  protection 
is  far  more  reliable  than  trying  to  save 
enough  to  offset  hospital  bills,  which 
can  run  to  literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars. 

Also,  under  Social  Security,  workers 
who  move  from  one  covered  job  to  an- 
other carry  full  credit  with  them.  This 
portability  is  not  possible  under  most 
state  and  local  employe  benefit  .plans. 
People  who  work  for  only  a  few  years 
under  most  retirement  plans  might  not 
earn  any  benefit  rights,  or  might  lose  all 
benefit  rights  when  they  leave  employ- 
ment covered  under  the  plan. 

Social  Security,  moreover,  provides 
other  benefits  that  are  almost  impossi- 
ble for  private  plans  to  duplicate.  For 


example.  Social  Security  benefits  have 
been  indexed  /made  to  increase  in  rela- 
tion/ to  inflation.  Inflation  has  pre- 
sented an  overwhelming  problem  to 
people  living  on  Hxed  incomes  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time.  BeneHciaries  are 
assured  their  payments  will  keep  pace 
with  rising  costs,  an  assurance  virtually 
no  private  plan  offers.  And  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  are  tax  free,  while  private 
pension  benefits  received  in  excess  of 
the  amount  contributed  to  the  pension 
fund  are  counted  in  determining  federal 
income  tax  liabilities. 

Of  course,  each  private  pension  is  dif- 
ferent, and  the  benefits  offered  under 
various  systems  have  different  values, 
but  I  think  it  is  significant  that  over  the 
past  12  years  just  over  1 15,000  state  and 
local  employes  have  withdrawn  from 
the  Social  Security  system,  while  almost 
one-half  million  decided  to  join  Social 
Security.  That  means  that  for  every  one 
worker  choosing  to  withdraw,  five  are 
coming  into  the  system. 

This  is  a  very  positive  sign  that  most 
workers  understand  that'the  ben^ts  of 
the  Social  Security  system  are  .valuable, 
that  they  aie^  more  comprehensive  thW 
those  offered  by  any  other  program.  So- 
cial Security's  varied  protec- 
tion—against loss  of  earnings  due  to 
death,  disability,  and  even  infla- 
tion— makes  it  a  good  deal  for  Ameri- 
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in  small-group  student  transportation 


TTie  comments  ot  passengers,  drivers  and  mechanics  fall  like 
music  on  your  ears  when  you  solve  small-group  student 
transportation  problems  with  the  sweetest  duet  on  wheels — 
the  enormously  popular  Wayne  Busette  and  its  new  compan- 
ion, the  high-headroom  Wayne  Transette. 

Both  of  these  buses  are  beautifully  in  tune  with  today's 
thinking  that  vehicles  transporting  small  groups  of  students 
should  bd  Just  as  safe  and  comfortable  as  larger  buses. 
Busette  and  Transette  are  roomy,  heavy-duty  school 
buses — not  cramped,  make-do  van  conversions,  nor  cobbled 


up,  chopped  down  versions  of  big  buses.  They  comfortably 
seat  up  to  20  students  without  crowding  and  without  sacrific- 
ing maneuverability  and  economy. 

Dual  rear  wheels  for  stability  . . .  heavy-gauge  frame  con- 
struction . . .  full-length  steel  panels  inside  and  out . . .  roomy 
interior  . . .  generous  aisle  width  . . .  and  many  additional 
features  surpass  other  buses.  Special  Busette  ar>d  Transette 
buses  for  the  physically  handk»pped  are  also  available.  Both 
buses  conform  to  or  surpass  the  Federal  School  Bus  Safety 
Standards. 


has  a  7'5"  wide  interior  with 
plenty  ot  room  to  relax.  Wide,  comfortable 
seals.  Broad  aisle.  Headroom  is  5'3".  In 
addition  to  route  service,  Busette  is  ideal 
for  field  trips  and  other  activities  wtiere 
larger  buses  are  unwieldy  or  exceed 
capacity  requirements.  Drives  like  a  car. 
Powerful  V-8  engine.  Choice  of  8,900  lbs. 
or  10,000  lbs.  GVWR. 


9F,'  IS 


Transette®  by  Wayne 

Transette  has  6'3"  stand-up  headroom 
and  a  no-stoop  entrance  6'5"  tiigh,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tall  students  and  better 
accommodate  adults  who  accompany 
handicapped  youngsters.  Well  suited  for 
athletic  teams  and  other  activity  groups  in 
addition  to  dally  route  service.  Spacious 
Interior  Is  7'5"  wide.  Powerful  V-8  engine, 
GVWR  is  10,000  ibs. 


<>^<^'  Wayne  Corporation      Wayne  Tranaportatlon  Division,  An  Indian  Head  Company 

Influstrles  Road,  R  0.  Box  1447,  Richmond.  Indiana  47374  (31 71 
(For details.  ci>ri»  i«  on  reolv  card.l 


Asbestos  removal  is  expensive , 
and  you '  re  about  to  be  handed  the  bill 


By  Dan  Levin 

PUBLIC  and  private  schools 
throughout  the  U.S.  soon  might 
face  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
n^w  required  expenditures.  At  least, 
that's  the  possibility  raised  by  an  ad- 
vance notice  of  proposed  rulemaking 
published  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (e.p.a.). 

Friable  (easily  crumbled)  asbestos  is 
suspected  of  causing  cancer,  and  the 
federal  government  now  appears  ready 
to  require  that  the  substance  be  removed 
from  all  schools  in  which  it  is  present  at 
levels  considered  dangerous  by  the 
E.P.A.  Such  asbestos  commonly  was 
used  in  insulation  and  soundproofing 
materials.  The  hitch:  Nobody  has 
figured  out  who  will  pay  for  this  expen- 
sive removal  process. 

An  advance  notice  of  the  proposed 
rules  was  published  in  the  September  20 
Federal  Register,  and  it  gives  an  indica- 
tion of  what  E.P.A. 's  Hnal  regulatory  ap- 
proach might  be.  States  that  have  not  al- 
ready done  so  would  be  required  to  sur- 
vey all  schools  to  determine  whether 
buildings  contain  friable  asbestos. 
Regulations  will  cover  only  friable  as- 
bestos, which  E.P.A.  estimates  might  be 
contaminating  5  to  15  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's schools.  State  inspectors  or  local 
school  officials  then  will  have  to  locate 
the  asbestos,  take  bulk  samples  of  the 
material,  and  send  these  samples  to  one 
of  38  qualified  laboratories  for  analysis. 
The  person  who  takes  the  sample— the 
school  superintendent,  suggests 
E.P.A.— also  will  conduct  an  "exposure 
assessment'*  in  each  school  that,  when 
compared  with  an  e.p.a. -created  stand- 
ard, will  determine  whether  the  asbestos 
must  be  removed. 

Inspectors  will  be  required  to  evaluate 
suspect  materials  by  asking  four  basic 
questions:  (1)  Does  the  material  contain 
more  than  1  percent  asbestos?  (2)  Is  it 
friable?  (3)  Is  the  building  material  con- 
taining asbestos  damaged  or  deteriorat- 
ing? (4)  Is  the  asbestos  accessible  to  chil- 
dren, teachers,  maintenance  workers,  or 
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others?  Based  on  this  evaluation,  e.p.a. 
might  require  schools  to  post  a  sign 
warning  people  of  the  potential  ex- 
posure to  asbestos. 

The  surveys,  exposure  assessments, 
and  marking  requirements  might  take 
effect  as  early  as  January;  removal  re- 
quirements won't  be  imposed  until  next 
summer  at  the  earliest.  Any  school  that 
contains  friable  asbestos  that  e.p.a. 
concludes  does  not  pose  an  immediate 
danger  and  need  not  be  removed  will 
have  to  be  reinspected  periodically. 

One  year  ago,  the  journal  was  the 
first  publication  to  bring  the  problem  of 
asbestos  in  schools  to  national  promi- 
nence (see  Asbestos  in  schools:  Wails 
and  halls  of  trouble,  November  1978). 
Since  then,  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  approved  a  bill  to 
help  schools  get  rid  of  the  material,  the 
public  interest  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  (e.d.f.)  has  petitioned  the  e.p.a., 
asking  that  schools  be  forced  to  remove 
asbestos  (and  that  manufacturers  be  re- 
quired to  pick  up  the  costs),  and  the 
E.P.A.  has  published  an  excellent  techni- 
cal guide  that  has  helped  schools 
proceed  with  asbestos  removal.  Now 
that  this  guidance  package  has  been  dis- 
tributed, E.P.A.  has  set  in  motion  the 
current  regulatory  process. 

But  a  big  question  remains:  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  asbestos  removal?  Two 
bills  in  Congress,  H.R.  3282  and  S. 
1658,  call  for  S30  million  worth  of 
grants  and  loans  for  detection  of  asbes- 
tos and  repair  of  schools.  Under  the 
House  bill,  sponsored  by  Representative 
George  Miller  (D-Calif.),  schools  would 
be  eligible  for  50  percent  matching 
funds  retroactive  to  1977.  The  Senate 
bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Jacob  Javits 
(R-N.Y.),  is  similar  to  the  Miller  bill  ex- 
cept it  is  retroactive  to  1976. 

Washington  sources  predict  that  Con- 
gress is  likely  to  pass  some  sort  of  asbes- 
tos legislation  by  next  summer.  But  con- 
troversial provisions,  such  as  one  re- 
quiring asbestos  manufacturers  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  to  aid  asbestos  re- 
moval, have  been  deleted.  Still,  the 
money  will  have  to  come  from  some- 
where. Recently,  the  U.S.  Omct  ol  Edu- 


cation ruled  that  Puerto  Rico  may  spend 
some  of  its  Title  I  money  for  asbestos 
removal.  This  approach  follows  the  pro- 
posal of  Representative  William  Good- 
ling  (R-Pa.),  whose  idea  to  allow 
schools  to  spend  1  percent  of  their  fed- 
eral education  dollars  for  asbestos  re- 
moval was  shot  down  in  committee.  Re- 
gardless of  the  federal  approach  to  help- 
ing schools  pay  for  asbestos  removal, 
sufficient  money  simply  won't  be  avail- 
able nationally  to  perform  the  entire 
job.  The  Miller  bill  calls  for  spending 
$30  million,  but  consider:  New  York 
City  schools  alone  already  have  spent 
S40  million  to  get  rid  of  asbestos. 

Further  clouding  the  funding  picture 
is  the  E.D.F.  petition.  Attorneys  for 
E.D.F.  say  that  a  section  of  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act  (tsca)  author- 
izes E.P.A.  to  require  manufacturers  to 
pay  for  asbestos  removal.  The  e.d.f. 
further  urges  the  government  to  estab- 
lish a  fund  to  pay  removal  costs  based 
on  a  manufacturer's  share  of  the  asbes- 
tos market,  e.p.a.  is  shying  away  from 
that  scheme,  although  it  has  not  ruled  it 
out  entirely:  "Before  imposing  a  re- 
quirement under  section  6  of  tsca," 
says  a  draft  of  the  regulations  obtained 
by  the  journal  in  August,  "the  [e.p.a.] 
administrator  must  determine  that  the 
manufacture,  processing,  distribution  in 
commerce,  use,  or  disposal  of  the 
chemical  substance  presents  an  un- 
reasonable risk  of  injury  to  health  or  the 
environment.  A  determination  of  un- 
reasonable risk  regarding  asbestos  in 
schools  requires  consideration  of  the 
health  effects  of  asbestos,  the  magni- 
tude of  exposure  to  asbestos  in  the 
schools,  the  effects  on  the  environment, 
the  benefits  of  the  asbestos-containing 
material,  and  the  reasonably  ascertain- 
able economic  consequences  of  a 
rule.  .  .  ." 

Clearly,  no  one  has  decided  what  the 
federal  role  should  be  in  solving  the  as- 
bestos problem  in  schools,  e.p.a.  will 
accept  comments  on  the  September  20 
advance  notice  only  through  mid- 
November.  When  the  proposed  rule  is 
published  in  January,  e.p.a.  will  listen 

(Continued  on  page  49,) 
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gasoline  costs  from  burning  your  budg 


By  Bill  Anderson 

WHEN  GAS  prices  are  up— 
way  up — and  gas  supplies  are 
down,  the  people  who  run  North  Ameri- 
ca's school  buses  do  what  nearly  every 
other  consumer  does:  scramble  for  ways 
to  conserve  fuel  and  save  money. 

Luckily,  school  boards  and  school 
transportation  officials  this  fall  were 
ready  for  the  scramble.  Last  summer's 
gas  shortages— which  triggered  long  gas 
lines  in  some  cities  and  left  some  school 
systems  low  on  supplies  for  summer 
school  busing— were  a  signal  to  begin 
searching  for  more  fuel  conservation 
methods. 

Their  search  so  far  has  been  lively, 
but  not  frantic.  Schools  are  taking 
plenty  of  precautions  to  save  fuel,  while 
preserving  adequate  bus  service,  but 
most  seem  to  be  reserving  more  drastic 
measures — halting  bus  service — for 
emergencies. 

To  find  out  how  school  systems  are 
trimming  their  transportation  fuel  bills 
this  year,  The  American  School  Board 
JOURNAL  talked  with  Billie  Reynolds, 
executive  director  of  the  National 
School  Transportation  Association,  and 
school  transportation  officials  around 
the  United  States.  Here's  what  we  came 
up  with:  39  ways  you  can  save  your 
school  system  gas,  money,  or  both.  The 
tips  are  arranged  in  three  categories:  (1) 
general  policies,  (2)  bus  maintenance, 
and  (3)  gas-saving  purchases.  Check  the 
list  to  see  how  many  of  these  ideas  you 
can  steal. 

General  policies 

1 .  Combine  existing  bus  stops  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  places  students  may 
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board  buses.  Because  fuel  efficiency  is 
reduced  each  time  a  bus  stops  and 
starts,  the  fewer  pickup  points  the  bet- 
ter. Example:  In  Aurora,  Colo.,  200  bus 
stops  for  high  school  students  last  year 
were  reduced  to  25;  225  junior-high 
stops  were  honed  to  100.  As  a  result, 
buses  averaged  4.54  miles  per  gallon  in 
1978-79  compared  to  4.37  the  year  be- 
fore. 

2.  Redesign  bus  schedules  to  elimi- 
nate winding  routes  and  backtracking. 
Make  efficient  use  of  each  mile  a  bus 
travels;  if  you  can  cut  the  number  of 
miles  traveled  by  redrawing  routes, 
you'll  save  gas  and  money. 

3.  Increase  the  distance  older  stu- 
dents must  walk  to  get  to  a  bus  stop. 
This  prevents  buses  from  wandering 
through  every  street  of  a  large  neighbor- 
hood. An  example:  Schools  in  Jefferson 
County  (Colorado)  increased  the  walk- 


ing distance  for  kids  to  one-half  mile  as 
a  fuel-saving  technique. 

4.  Increase  the  number  of  kids  picked 
up  at  each  stop.  If  necessary,  combine 
age  groups  that  normally  would  ride  on 
different  buses  and  make  deliveries  to 
two  schools  (to  a  high  school  and  a 
junior  high  school,  for  example). 

5.  In  routing  buses,  try  to  plan  bus 
stops  on  level  ground  when  possible  so 
buses  won't  have  to  work  harder  (using 
more  gas)  to  start  uphill. 

6.  If  possible,  plan  bus  routes  with 
few  left  turns.  It's  safer,  and  buses 
won't  idle  their  engines  for  long  minutes 
while  waiting  to  cross  traffic. 

7.  Get  the  most  out  of  every  bus  you 
own  '-y  staggering  school  openings  and 
closings;  this  will  allow  double  or  even 
triple  runs  and  automatically  reduce  the 
number  of  buses  your  system  needs. 
This  method  is  used  in  Indianapolis 


Whither  old  yellow? 

Have  you  seen  the  last  of  the  yellow  school  bus?  As  of  February  1 ,  1979,  an  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Administration  (osha)  standard  limits  * 'occupa- 
tional exposure  to  lead"  to  50  micrograms  per  cubic  meter.  Unfortunately, 
lead  chromate  is  a  major  pigment  used  in  National  School  Bus  Glossy  Yellow, 
the  paint  that  makes  school  buses  visible,  not  to  mention  memorable.  And 
workers  who  use  Glossy  Yellow  might  be  exposed  to  much  higher  lead  levels 
than  the  osha  standard  permits. 

So  far,  big  yellow  buses  still  are  on  the  road  because  manufacturers  apply 
the  paint  by  machine — with  no  humans  exposed  to  it.  The  real  problem  could 
arise  when  buses  are  repaired  and  repainted  in  local  body  shops. 

Paint  manufacturers  remain  unsure  whether  it  is  possible  to  create  a  lead- 
free  yellow  of  the  same  intensity  and  hue  as  National  School  Bus  Glossy  Yel- 
low. Meanwhile,  can  anyone  imagine  a  tangerine  school  bus? 
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schools,  where  some  buses  run  three 
pickups  and  deliveries  a  day  because  of 
different  starting  times  in  elementary, 
junior  high,  and  senior  high  schools. 


8.  Don't  try  to  hoard  gas  in  storage 
tanks  for  long  periods  of  time.  After 
several  months,  the  gas  loses  octane  and 
develops  deposits  that  could  harm  a 
bus's  carburetor. 

9.  Don't  always  buy  all  your  fuel 
from  one  supplier.  In  these  days  of  un- 
certain deliveries  from  refineries,  it's 


.  .  .  Colorado  mandates  conservation 

Colorado  became  the  first  state  to  mandate  fuel  conservation  for  school  sys- 
tems when  it  passed  "Senate  Bill  No.  I— Reduction  of  Motor  Vehicle  Emis- 
sions." The  law  says,  in  part: 

"(1)  Not  later  than  December  1,  1979,  each  school  district .  .  .  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  department  of  education  a  plan  designed  to  reduce  the  consumption 
of  petroleum  products  and  automobile  emissions  resulting  from  the  transporta- 
tion of  students  to  and  from  school.  Such  a  plan  shall  include  speciHc  strategies 
designed  to  result  in  the  following:  (A)  the  achievement  of  conservation  of  pe- 
troleum products;  (B)  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  automobiles  driven  by 
students,  faculty,  administrators,  and  parents  in  connection  with  school  activi- 
ties; and  (C)  actions  taken  to  encourage  alternate  forms  of  transportation  other 
than  the  private  automobile. ..." 

.  .  .  manufacturers  develop  efficiency 

North  America's  bus  manufacturers  anticipate  more  public  demand  for  fuel  ef- 
ficiency in  the  years  ahead.  Here's  what  Thomas  R.  Carrig,  director  of  vehicle 
planning  and  development  f6r  Sheller-Globe  Corp.,  says  is  in  store  for  school 
buses  in  the  next  decade: 

More  emphasis  on  aerodynamic  design.  Already  an  important  feature  in 
many  automobiles,  body  design  will  become  more  important  for  1980s  buses. 
One  of  the  first  expected  innovations:  elimination  of  the  front-mounted  radia- 
tor^ which  will  help  designers  reduce  the  wind  resistance  of  school  buses  and, 
consequently,  will  save  fuel. 

New  body  materials.  The  all-steel  body,  necessary  today  for  safety  stan- 
dards, will  give  way  to  bus  bodies  of  composite  materials.  Possibilities  that 
could  produce  energy-efficient  and  lightweight — but  strong — combinations: 
Metal  and  plastic,  glass  fiber  and  plastic,  plastic  and  rigid  folds. 

Specifications.  Components  that  now  are  specified  by  design  standards 
will  become  performance  standards.  Rather  than  specifying  the  type  of  heater 
allowed  on  buses,  for  example,  speciHcations  will  call  for  heaters  by  the 
amount  of  heat  they  produce. 

.  .  .  allocations  punish  gas  savers 

Fuel  prices  for  school  transportation  systems — and  for  everything  else— will  be 
astronomical  this  winter.  But  thanks  to  a  federal  regulation  in  effect  since 
August  1,  priority  users — which  include  school  transportation  systems— will 
receive  100  percent  of  fuel  allocations  based  on  their  usage  during  the  period 
from  November  1,  1977,  to  October  31,  1978  (plus  10  percent  to  allow  for 
growth).  Formerly,  schools  were  limited  to  the  fractional  allocation  of  their 
suppliers — if  the  supplier  received  only  85  percent  of  his  allocation,  his  cus- 
tomers also  received  only  85  percent. 

Though  that  might  sound  like  good  news,  Billie  Reynolds,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  School  Transportation  Association,  says  schools  are  being 
punished:  "We  cut  back  because  of  the  energy  crisis,"  she  says,  "and  now 
we're  held  to  fuel  levels  from  a  base  period  in  which  we  voluntarily  were  using 
/ess. " 


best  to  develop  ties  to  several  different 
suppliers.  The  reason:  In  an  emergency, 
one  of  your  suppliers  almost  certainly 
will  be  able  to  come  up  with  some  fuel 
for  your  buses. 

10.  Establish  satellite  parking  lots  for 
buses  at  schools  throughout  the  district. 
Drivers  then  won't  have  to  "deadhead" 
(drive  empty  buses  long  distances  back 
to  a  central  parking  lot  or  garage). 

11.  Consider  satellite  fueling 
stations.  In  Nashville,  several  storage 
tanks  were  added  at  schools  close  to  bus 
drivers'  homes;  this  lets  drivers  refuel 
their  buses  without  driving  long  dis- 
tances to  the  garage  each  day. 

12.  Let  bus  drivers  take  their  buses 
home  during  the  day  rather  than  return- 
ing them  to  maintenance  centers.  If 
some  drivers  begin  their  routes  close  to 
home,  try  letting  them  keep  buses  over- 
night. 

13.  Extend  kindergarten  and  other 
half-day  programs  to  a  full  day  to  elimi- 
nate extra  bus  runs. 

14.  Coordinate  all  special  education 
programs  to  start  and  end  at  the  same 
time.  This  eliminates  the  need  for  multi- 
ple bus  runs  during  the  school  day. 

15.  Reduce  the  number  of  field  trips 
for  students.  During  the  fuel  shortage  in 
California  last  spring,  the  Los  Angeles 
Unified  School  District  managed  a 
savings  of  16,000  gallons  in  20  days  by 
temporarily  eliminating  most  Held  trips. 

16.  Combine  extracurricular  trips. 
Let  the  band  ride  with  football  players 
to  games,  for  instance.  Or,  combine  two 
athletic  team  trips.  Nashville  schools  cut 
the  number  of  extracurricular  trips  from 
1 ,400  to  700  using  this  method. 

17.  Consider  sharing  buses  with 
other  school  systems  for  out-of-town 
games,  meetings,  or  other  activities. 

18.  Discourage  students  from  driving 
their  own  cars  to  school.  This  won't 
save  the  school  system  gas,  but  it  ¥fHl 
conserve  energy  and  help  ensure  fully 
loaded,  cost-efHcient  buses. 

Bos  maioteiuiDce 

19.  Keep  buses  tuned  so  they  will  stay 
in  top  running  condition.  Some  school 
systems  tune  buses  after  a  certain  num- 
ber of  miles,  others  after  several 
months.  Most  school  systems  that  own 
their  own  buses  also  have  routine 
maintenance  checks.  Maintenance 
checks  take  place  every  20  days  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb.;  every  2,000  miles  in  Los 
Angeles. 

20.  Monitor  oil  changes.  Some 
school  systems  change  the  oil  in  their 
buses  as  part  of  regularly  scheduled 
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maintenance;  others,  such  as  Los 
Angeles,  change  oil  only  after  a  chemi- 
cal analysis  shows  it  is  needed. 

21.  Keep  tires  inflated  to  the  recom- 
mended pressure.  (In  Indianapolis,  bus 
drivers  are  given  their  own  pressure 
gauges  and  are  expected  to  check  tire 
pressure  daily.)  Underinflated  tires  wear 
out  more  quickly  and  can  reduce  mile- 
age by  several  miles  per  gallon. 

22.  Keep  bus  fuel  tanks  as  close  to 
full  as  possible;  this  cuts  down  on  excess 
evaporation  of  gas  that  occurs  in  nearly 
empty  tanks. 

23.  Lock  gas  caps  to  protect  your 
fuel  from  thieves.  (Sales  of  locking  gas 
caps  soared  last  summer  when  siphon- 
ing once  again  became  common  in  some 
areas.) 

24.  Keep  buses  inside  sheds  or  gar- 
ages as  much  as  possible  during  winter 
months.  Buses  left  in  the  cold  take 
longer  to  start  and  longer  to  heat  up. 
Both  are  big  fuel  wasters. 

25.  Reduce  the  weight  of  buses  by  re- 
moving heavy  chains  and  other  acces- 
sories when  they're  not  likely  to  be 
needed. 

26.  Maintain  records  of  each  bus's 
mileage.  This  is  a  good  incentive  for 
drivers  to  improve  their  performance, 
and  is  an  early  warning  sign  of  buses 
that  might  need  to  be  replaced. 

27.  Investigate  the  possibility  of 
using  synthetic  lubricants  and  oils. 
Schools  in  Decorah,  Iowa,  have  experi- 
mented with  such  synthetics  and  report 
reduced  gas  consumption,  increased 
mileage,  and  less  frequent  oil  changes. 

Gas-savlog  purchases 

28.  Consider  switching  from  gas- 
powered  buses  to  diesel  buses.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  tests  show  diesel 
engines  are  more  fuel  efficient  (although 
they  do  have  some  emission  control 
problems).  Carlisle  Beasley,  director  of 
transportation  in  Nashville,  says  his  sys- 
tem's gas-powered  buses  average  3.5 
miles  per  gallon;  his  system's  diesels 
average  from  7  to  7.5  miles  per  gallon. 
In  Jefferson  County  (Colorado),  82  of 
the  system's  96  new  buses  this  year  are 
diesels.  Director  of  Transportation 
Monroe  Mayo  says,  however,  that  the 
school  system  never  will  have  all  diesel 
buses  because  small  capacity  vehicles 
don't  justify  the  larger  diesel  engines. 

29.  Look  into  computer-assisted 
scheduling  or  routing  for  buses.  It's  not 
always  necessary,  though,  to  program 
the  computer  to  design  bus  routes. 
School  officials  in  Monongalia  County 
(West  Virginia)  successfully  used  a  com- 


puter to  consolidate  information  on  the 
system's  12,000  students,  and  then  de- 
signed routes  themselves.  (See  story  on 
page  36.) 

30.  Investigate  the  possibility  of  un- 
derground fuel  tanks  to  store  gas  and 
diesel  fuel.  The  advantage:  more  con- 
venient refueling  for  buses  and  fewer 
miles  traveled  to  refueling  stations.  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  schools  are  adding  four  new 
tanks  this  year  to  bring  their  storage 
capacity  to  50,000  gallons. 

31.  If  you  already  have  fuel  storage 
tanks,  consider  buying  or  renting  tanker 
trucks  to  transport  fuel  directly  from  re- 
flneries  yourself.  In  Jefferson  County, 
new  tanker  trucks  allow  the  school  sys- 
tem to  save  money  when  it  buys  and 
picks  up  fuel  from  refineries  outside  the 
Denver  area. 

32.  School  systems  with  storage 
tanks  also  might  consider  installing 
high-speed  dispensing  pumps.  Refueling 
time  for  buses  in  Jefferson  County  was 
cut  from  six  minutes  per  bus  to  approxi- 
mately three  minutes,  which  means  less 
gas  is  wasted  waiting  in  line  to  refuel. 

33.  When  replacing  worn  bus  tires, 
consider  buying  radials.  Their  reduced 
road  friction  makes  for  better  mileage 
on  all  kinds  of  vehicles. 

34.  Don't  discount  automatic  trans- 
missions. Some  buses  with  automatic 
transmissions  actually  get  better  mileage 
than  those  with  standard  transmissions 
(because  they  can  quickly  attain  and 
then  maintain  optimum  speeds). 

35.  Use  driver  training  simulators  to 
instruct  novice  drivers;  this  saves  gas  by 
keeping  empty  buses  from  being  driven 
around  solely  for  driver  training. 

36.  Buy  buses  that  meet  the  school 
system's  own  size  requirements.  As  a 
rule,  look  for  the  smallest,  lightest  bus 
for  the  job. 

37.  Consider  installing  two-way 
radios  in  buses.  They  can  increase  fuel 
efflciency  because  central  dispatchers 
can  notify  drivers  already  on  their  runs 
of  route  changes  or  of  emergency  situa- 
tions; this  prevents  buses  from  traveling 
wasted  miles. 

38.  Look  into  intercom  systems  for 
buses:  Drivers  might  be  able  to  make 
announcements  and  handle  some  disci- 
pline problems  without  stopping  the  bus 
or  taking  their  eyes  off  the  road. 

39.  Consider  replacing  buses  fre- 
quently to  cut  down  on  heavy  mainte- 
nance costs.  In  Woodbridge,  N.J., 
buses  in  the  school  system's  lOO-bus 
fleet  are  replaced  every  three  years  or 
so — before  many  fuel-robbing  mechani- 
cal problems  develop.  D 


Quick  quiz 

to  identify 

gas  guzzlers 


Conserving  fuel  is  a  never-ending  bat- 
tle that  pits  you  and  your  wits  against 
the  gas-guzzling  tendencies  of  your 
school  system's  buses — and  maybe  the 
drivers,  too.  To  gain  as  much  ground 
as  possible,  try  some  of  the  sugges- 
tions in  the  story  starting  on  page  33. 
Also,  take  a  close  look  at  the  way  your 
drivers  handle  their  buses:  Are  they 
keeping  fuel  efficiency  in  mind? 

Here's  a  quick  test  you  can  take  to 
answer  that  question.  Find  out  if  your 
drivers  get  a  Yes  or  No  to  each  of  the 
following  questions. 

Do  your  bus  drivers: 

1 .  Cut  off  the  engine  when  it  idles 
for  more  than  a  minute  or  two? 

2.  Warm  up  their  buses  in  the  morn- 
ing for  30  minutes  or  more? 

3.  Maintain  speeds  between  25  and 
45  miles  per  hour  whenever  possible? 

4.  Drop  kids  off  at  their  front  doors 
in  the  afternoon? 

5.  Start  out  fast  in  the  morning 
when  buses  are  empty? 

6.  Use  the  transmission  to  hold  the 
bus  when  stopped  on  hills? 

7.  Slow  down  in  advance  when  ap- 
proaching turns  on  stops? 

8.  Keep  off  the  accelerator  when 
going  downhill? 

9.  Shift  into  neutral  when  standing 
still  in  trafflc  or  on  very  hot  days? 

10.  Train  new  drivers  while  "dead- 
heading" back  to  the  parking  garage? 

Here's  how  you  score. 

Give  yourself  five  points  for  every  Yes 
on  questions  1,  3,  7,  8,  9,  and  10.  Sub- 
tract five  points  for  each  No  on  these 
questions.  Now,  give  yourself  Ave 
points  for  every  No  on  questions  2,  4, 
5,  and  6,  and  subtract  five  for  each 
Yes. 

The  best  possible  score  is  +  50;  the 
worst  is  -  50. 
Here's  what  your  aoswers  mean: 

Answering  Yes  to  questions  1,  3,  7, 
8,  9,  and  10  means  your  bus  drivers 
know  how  to  squeeze  the  most  mileage 
from  every  gallon  of  gas: 

Question  1 :  Reducing  idling  time  is 
one  of  the  easiest— but  best— ways  to 
conserve  fuel.  Any  time  buses  would 
idle  for  moc^  iSN»3d.^^^?*v  \sN«s5ss^ss*>"^'^ 
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wise  to  cut  off  the  engine.  Restarting 
won't  use  as  much  fuel  as  will  long 
periods  of  idling  (although  restarting 
might  increase  engine  wear). 

Question  3  and  7:  Keep  speeds  slow 
and  steady— between  25  and  45  miles 
per  hour— to  increase  miles  per  gallon. 
Fast  acceleration  and  quick  stops  are 
murder  on  fuel  efficiency. 

Question  8:  Take  advantage  of 
downhill  grades  by  maintaining  speed 
without  stepping  on  the  gas. 

Question  9:  On  hot  days  and  in  stop- 

If  your  drivers 
failed  the  quiz , 

you  need  a 
training  program 

and-go  traffic,  engines  are  ripe  for 
overheating.  Reduce  the  chance  of  that 
happening  by  shifting  into  neutral  to 
lessen  the  load  on  the  engine. 

Question  10:  Never  take  buses  out 
only  to  train  new  drivers.  Use  driving 
simulators  and  then  have  trainees  ride 
along  on  regular  bus  routes;  trainees 
then  can  take  the  wheel  on  the  trip 
back  to  the  garage. 

Yes  answers  to  questions  2,  4, 5,  and 
6  mean  your  drivers  tend  to  be  careless 
about  fuel  efficiency. 

Question  2:  Warmup  times  for 
buses  shouldn't  exceed  Hve  or  ten 
minutes.  Any  more  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  fuel. 

Question  4:  Stick  to  established  bus 
stops.  The  bus  route  was  designed  for 
fuel  efficiency;  don't  cut  mileage  by 
making  frequent  unscheduled  stops. 

Question  5:  Drivers  should  be 
trained  to  keep  constant,  moderate 
speeds  even  when  the  bus  is  empty. 
Also,  racing  the  bus  in  the  first  few 
minutes  of  operation  is  a  big  gas 
waster. 

Question  6:  If  drivers  have  to  stop 
on  a  hill,  have  them  use  the  emergency 
brake — not  the  transmission — to  hold 
the  bus.  Don't  make  the  engine  work 
harder  just  to  stand  still. 

If  you  scored  between  +20  and 
+  50,  congratulations:  Lower  fuel  bills 
should  be  the  reward  for  your  efforts. 
If  you  earned  between  -  19  and  -»- 19, 
you're  on  the  right  track;  keep  trying. 
If  you  scored  below  -  20,  your  drivers 
have  their  heads  in  the  sand.  Inservice 
training  on  fuel  efficiency  might  be  the 
answer, — b.a. 


Try  this  three-step  process 


TAMPERING  with  a  school  bus 
routing  plan  is  a  lot  like  closing  a 
school— no  matter  how  prudent  you  are 
in  making  a  decision,  someone  is  sure  to 
hate  it. 

But  like  closing  a  school,  changing  a 
bus  route  sometimes  is  unavoidable.  In 
Monongalia  County  (West  Virginia) 
schools,  for  example,  situations  arose  in 
the  1977-78  school  year  that  made  just 
such  a  change  necessary:  (1)  A  new  West 
Virginia  law  was  passed  forbidding  stu- 
dents to  stand  on  school  buses;  (2)  the 
West  Virginia  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation extended  instructional  time  at  all 
schools  by  about  15  minutes;  (3)  parents 
complained  about  bus  routes  that  re- 
quired their  children  to  arrive  at  school 
early  or  leave  late;  and  (4)  the  school 
board  became  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  time  students  spent  on  buses 
in  the  largely  rural  school  system. 

The  Monongalia  board— led  by  Presi- 
dent James  Summers  and  Superinten- 
dent Jack  C.  Dulaney— asked  two  in- 
dustrial engineers  at  the  West  Virginia 
University  to  study  their  bus  scheduling 
problems  and  suggest  a  solution. 
Donald  L.  Gochenour  Jr.  and  Edward 
L.  Fisher— the  two  engineers— decided 
to  use  the  school  systems  small  com- 
puter to  gather  and  organize  facts  about 
Monongalia's  transportation  system 
and  work  from  that  information. 

The  important  first  step  in  their  plan: 
Identify  groups  that  must  be  consulted 
before  any  changes  in  bus  routes  can  be 
made.  The  groups  were:  (1)  the  superin- 
tendent, who  was  mainly  concerned 
with  balancing  good  bus  service  with 
reasonable  costs;  (2)  the  school  board, 
which  wanted  a  five-year  projection  on 
the  equipment  and  manpower  that 
would  be  needed  to  run  the  bus  system; 
(3)  parents,  who  were  interested  in  safe- 
ty and  convenience  for  their  children  (as 
well  as  separation  of  elementary  and 
high  school  students  on  different  buses 
for  disciplinary  purposes);  (4)  bus 
drivers,  who  preferred  the  old  system 
because  it  fit  well  with  their  established 
work  routines;  and  (5)  teachers  and  ad- 
ministrators, who  wanted  to  reduce  the 


number  of  students  who  arrived  at 
school  early  or  left  late  (because  of  the 
added  responsibility  and  potential  legal 
implications). 

Following  interviews  with  each  of  the 
groups,  the  engineers  recommended 
that  the  computer  be  used  to  establish 
an  extensive  data  file  with  information 
on  buses,  schools,  existing  routes,  and 
students.  A  model  schedule  then  would 
be  developed  using  the  data  file. 

Information  in  the  file  included: 
capacity,  seating  arrangements,  opera- 
tion costs,  and  age  of  buses;  location, 
opening  and  closing  times,  grades,  and 
capacities  of  schools;  and  location  of 
schools  and  bus  stops  on  current  bus 
routes.  All  of  these  facts  were  provided 
by  the  superintendent's  office. 

Student  data — including  each  stu- 
dent's name,  mailing  address,  home 
location,  grade  level,  and  busing  re- 
quirements— came  from  questionnaires 
distributed  to  parents.  The  information 
was  updated  twice  during  the  11 -month 
study  to  include  student  transfers, 
graduations,  and  the  like. 

Once  the  computer  was  fed  all  the 
data  on  buses,  schools,  routes,  and  stu- 
dents, the  engineers  began  work  on  the 
scheduling  model.  With  the  computer's 
assistance,  they  could  obtain  quick,  ac- 
curate lists  of  the  number  of  elementary 
school  students  living  in  a  given  area  of 
the  county,  the  number  of  buses  that 
could  accommodate  up  to  66  passen- 
gers, and  other  pertinent  information. 
(The  computer  was  not  used  actually  to 
design  bus  routes  because  the  pattern  of 
the  county's  roads  forced  decisions. 
Only  one  passable  route  existed,  for 
example,  between  Dents  Run  and  Co- 
burn  Creek,  so  there  really  was  no 
choice  of  how  to  get  from  one  to  the 
other  or  which  bus  should  pick  up  stu- 
dents who  lived  along  that  route.) 

The  engineers  decided  on  this  three- 
step  process  to  design  the  model  route 
(see  accompanying  map): 

Step  one:  Begin  the  route  as  close  as 
possible  to  a  driver's  home  (point  A  in 
the  example),  and  travel  along  a  main 
roadway  toward  the  school. 
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for  efficient  routing  of  your  buses 


Step  two:  Continue  on  the  main  route 
until  arriving  at  a  juncture  (point  B).  If 
the  bus  has  enough  space  on  board  to 
pick  up  all  the  students  who  live  along 
this  route,  it  does  so  before  returning  to 
the  main  route.  (In  the  example,  the  bus 
travels  from  point  B  to  point  C  and 
back.) 

Step  three:  The  bus  resumes  travel  on 
the  main  road  until  it  comes  to  another 
juncture.  (Point  D  in  the  example.)  It 
continues  to  travel  all  such 
routes — picking  up  passengers — as  long 
as  there  is  room  left  on  the  bus.  (In  the 
example,  the  bus  runs  to  points  E,  F, 
and  G.)  When  the  bus  runs  out  of  seats, 
a  new  route  begins.  At  point  H  in  the 
example,  the  bus  is  full  and  a  new  route 
begins  there.  The  original  bus  then  pro- 
ceeds directly  to  the  school. 

Using  this  web-like  model  for  each  of 


the  system's  buses,  the  engineers  dis- 
covered that  six  new  vehicles  would  be 
needed  if  the  county  were  to  meet  the 
state's  law  on  overcrowding.  A  total 
route  structure  for  the  county  then  was 
designed  with  the  new  buses  in  mind. 

When  the  plan  was  presented  to  the 
board,  it  included  a  recommendation 
for  the  six  buses  and  different  opening 
and  closing  times  for  four  of  the  sys- 
tem's 54  schools.  Upon  board  approval, 
the  plan  was  turned  over  to  bus  drivers 
for  their  review.  (The  drivers  pointed 
out  a  few  errors  in  route  design  and 
soon  recognized  that  other  drivers' 
routes  affected  their  own;  this  ultimate- 
ly led  to  greater  acceptance  of  the  new 
plan  than  had  been  expected.) 

In  the  fall  of  1978,  the  new  routing 
plan  was  launched.  Results:  The  num- 
ber of  students  arriving  at  school  early 


dropped  by  38  percent;  the  number  of 
students  leaving  school  late  dropped  62 
percent;  no  bus  was  overcrowded;  and 
students  spent  less  total  time  on  buses 
because  of  more  efficiently  designed 
routes.  One  problem:  Although  parents 
originally  had  requested  that  younger 
students  be  separated  from  older  ones, 
they  soon  discovered  they  had  to  accom- 
pany elementary  students  to  bus  stops 
themselves  as  a  result  of  the  change. 

Besides  ending  up  with  a  streamlined 
school  transportation  system,  the 
Monongalia  board  also  sees  another 
benefit  in  the  new  system:  The  student 
information  on  file  in  the  computer  is 
continually  being  updated  for  use  in 
compiling  statistical  reports  for  state 
and  federal  governments,  in  forecasting 
future  enrollments,  and  in  long-range 
facilities  planning. — b.a. 
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Bus  Routing  Plan 


SCHOOL 

Monongalia  County  (West  Virginia)  school  officials  developed  this  plan  for  the  system 's  new  bus  routing  schedule: 

Buses  start  out  on  main  roadways  (picking  up  students  along  the  way),  then  travel  side  roads  as  long  as 

seats  are  available.  When  the  bus  is  full,  it  takes  a  direct  route  to  the  school.  See  accompanying  story  for  deiaxVs, 
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A  new  career  opportunity 

The 

American 
School  Board 
Education 
Scholarship 

$2,000  to  encourage 

the  development  of  education 

professionals. 


The  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  has  established  an  annual 
$2,000  scholarship  to  provide  incentive,  recog- 
nition and  financial  assistance  to  an  outstanding 
individual  for  his  or  her  professional  development 
in  the  field  of  education. 

Open  to  anyone,  the  scholarship  will  be 
awarded  based  on  an  applicant's  desire  for 
education  career  development.  It  could  go  to  a 
custodian  who  wants  to  take  a  special  course  of 
study  ...  or  to  a  principal  who  wants  to  gel  an 
advanced  degree  in  special  education  ...  to  a 
parent  or  superintendent ...  OR  TO  YOU! 


To  be  considered  for  the  scholarship,  an  ap- 
plicant must:  ( I )  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  Canada;  (2)  be  olficially  nominated  by 
his  or  her  school  board;  (3)  be  able  to  attend 
the  National  School  Boards  Association  annual 
convention,  April  19-22  in  San  Francisco  (coach 
air  travel  and  expenses  not  exceeding  $500  will  be 
reimbursed;  complimentary  hotel  room) ;  (4) 
fill  out  an  application  form,  which  can  be  obtained 
by  writing;  The  American  School  Board 
Education  Scholarship,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson 
St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 


Deadline:  Completed  application  forms  must 
be  postmarked  no  later  than  January  15,  1980. 


./ 


Dallas's  nonprofit  foundation  founders 


OOPS. 
In  one  of  those  heartbreaking  ac- 
cidents of  timing  that  turn  magazine 
editors'  hair  white,  a  perfectly  fine  story 
we  wrote  about  the  Dallas  public 
schools'  ambitious  venture  into  educa- 
tion capitalism  {Nonprofit  foundation 
and  profitable  real  estate  make  millions 
for  Dallas  schools,  August)  was  made 
perfectly  embarrassing  by  events  that 
occurred  between  the  time  the  story  was 
researched  and  written  and  the  time  it 
was  published.  Dallas's  Foundation  for 
Quality  Education  (f.q.e.)  fahered  amid 
allegations  of  scandalous  fiscal  misman- 
agement—allegations made  just  about 
the  time  the  journal's  story  was  hitting 
the  mails. 

That  story  described  how  the  Dallas 
schools  hoped  to  parlay  shrewd  real 
estate  management  and  the  marketing 
of  school-system-developed  curriculum 
materials  into  millions  of  dollars.  Ulti- 
mately, if  everything  came  off  accord- 
ing to  plan,  bond  referendums  would 
become  obsolete,  and  tax  reductions 
would  become  an  annual  rite.  That  was 
the  plan,  at  least. 

When  Dallas  school  board  members 
opened  their  American  School  Board 
JOURNALS  in  August,  they  were  "sort  of 
laughing  and  crying  at  the  same  time," 
according  to  one  Dallas  school  official. 
While  the  August  journal  reported 
school  officials'  high  hopes  for  the 
foundation,  the  Dallas  Morning  News 
ran  almost  daily  front-page  headlines: 
**School  board  authorizes  legal  steps 
against  foundation";  "Suit  against 
foundation  'inevitable'  ";  "Dirt  behind 
facade  surprised  /School  Superinten- 
dent Linus)  Wright";  and  "/Former 
School  Superintendent  Nolan/  Estes  era 
now  tarnished." 

School  executives  Wright  and  Estes 
place  the  blame  for  the  morass  squarely 
on  the  shoulders  of  69-year-old  busi- 
nessman James  Bond,  the  former  presi- 
dent of  F.Q.E.  Bond  was  recruited  by 
Estes,  who  conceived  the  idea  for  the 
foundation.  Together,  Bond  and  Estes 
unveiled  plans  for  a  $1 13  million  project 
called  Eastern  Gateway.  Three  build- 
ings—a 51 -story  office  tower;  a  25- 
story,  512-room  hotel;  and  a  210,000- 
square  foot,  seven-story  school  adminis- 
tration building— were  envisioned  for  a 
6.2-acre  plot  of  land  the  schools  owned 


on  the  fringe  of  downtown  Dallas. 
Commercial  and  retail  space  and  possi- 
bly a  magnet  school  were  to  be  part  of 
the  grand  plan. 

That  was  the  biggest  project  for 
F.Q.E. ,  but  Estes  also  persuaded  the 
school  board  to  let  Bond  manage  vir- 
tually all  of  the  school  system's  real 
estate.  When  Linus  Wright  took  over 
from  Nolan  Estes,  Wright  had  serious 
misgivings  about  this  arrangement  and 
thought  it  was  illegal.  But  Bond  patted 
him  on  the  shoulder  and  said  everything 
was  in  good  hands.  In  July,  Wright 
asked  Bond  to  turn  over  the  rental  re- 
ceipts for  several  of  the  schools'  proper- 
ties the  foundation  was  managing. 
Wright  estimated  this  amount  to  be 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$700,000,  although  Bond  disputed  the 
amount.  By  July,  f.q.e.  had  turned  over 
a  mere  S40,000  in  rental  receipts  to  the 
schools.  Bond  continually  stalled,  so 
Wright  set  a  deadline  of  noon,  Friday, 
August  24,  for  Bond  to  hand  over  the 
remaining  money.  That  Thursday  eve- 
ning, a  foundation  trustee  handed  one 
of  Wright's  assistants  a  check  for 
S87,415  and  a  note  saying  that  nothing 
more  was  left  of  the  $700,000  the 
foundation  had  collected  in  rental  fees 
over  the  past  two  years. 

But  the  rental  fees  were  not  all  that 
was  missing.  Bond  apparently  had  used 
a  $195,000  certificate  of  deposit,  which 
represented  school  district  scholarship 
money,  as  collateral  to  secure  an 
$80,000  loan  for  the  foundation's  op- 
erating expenses.  In  addition,  Price 
Waterhouse  &  Co.,  the  school  system's 
auditor,  discovered  that  the  foundation 
had  paid  $253,000  in  consulting  fees  to 
the  William  Maxwell  Construction  Co. 
The  payments  allegedly  were  trans- 
mitted in  checks  of  roughly  $5,000  each, 
but  no  one  explained  what  kind  of  con- 
sulting work  the  construction  firm  did 
for  the  foundation. 

On  August  22,  the  school  board 
unanimously  voted  to  urge  the  founda- 
tion trustees  to  dissolve  f.q.e.  and  au- 
thorized school  attorneys  to  seek  legal 
action  if  all  the  money  owed  to  the 
schools  was  not  received  by  Friday, 
August  24.  On  August  23,  foundation 
trustees  voted  to  disband  and  later  re- 
ceived an  injunction  against  Bond  that 
prohibited  him  from  touching  any  of 


the  foundation's  assets  or  records.  In 
mid-September,  the  trustees'  suit 
against  Bond  was  in  district  court  in 
Dallas.  One  trustee  described  a  meeting 
among  two  f.q.e.  trustees,  the  founda- 
tion's attorney,  and  the  owner  of  the 
William  Maxwell  Construction  Co., 
William  Oswalt  III.  At  that  meeting,  ac- 
cording to  trustee  Dr.  Onesimo  Her- 
nandez, Oswalt  offered  a  $93,000 
"gift"  to  the  foundation  as  a  means  of 
returning  questionable  consulting  fees. 
Hernandez  testified  he  declined  the  gift 
because  the  foundation  would  have  had 
to  keep  the  "gift"  a  secret,  and  to  do  so 
would  have  meant  keeping  two  sets  of 
books  for  the  foundation — one  public 
and  one  private. 

Evidence  submitted  at  the  hearing, 
which  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
court-designated  receiver  to  liquidate 
the  foundation's  assets,  showed  that 
many  of  the  foundation's  checks  paying 
Maxwell  invoices  were  made  out  to  Os- 
walt and  that  $41 ,000  of  the  checks  were 
cashed  and  not  deposited  in  the  Max- 
well company  account.  Price  Water- 
house  &  Co.  said  Oswah  claimed  1 ,300 
hours  of  consulting  time,  an  unusually 
high  figure  "particularly  in  view  of  the 
responsibilities  normally  associated 
with  the  president  of  a  construction 
company." 

One  foundation  trustee  said  at  the 
hearing  that  it  was  difficult  for  founda- 
tion trustees  to  keep  an  eye  on  Bond  be- 
cause there  were  so  few  board  meetings. 
After  taking  testimony  from  the 
foundation's  accountant.  Judge  James 
McCarthy  said,  "What  I've  learned 
from  this  witness  is  that  he's  put  down 
what  he  was  told  /by  Bond/  to  put 
down." 

It's  a  mess,  a  gooey  mess.  "The  thing 
that  hurts  most,"  says  Dallas  schools' 
spokesman  Larry  Ascough,  "is  that 
many  big  names  in  this  town  served  as 
foundation  trustees  in  good  faith,  and 
now  they're  caught  up  in  the  whole 
thing.  It's  embarrassing  for  them,  and  it 
makes  you  wonder  about  their  future 
willingness  to  participate." 

Two  foundation  trustees — one  a 
former  school  board  member — are  on 
record  as  still  endorsing  the  concept  of  a 
foundation  to  aid  public  schools.  Em- 
battled Superintendent  Wright  also  be- 
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the  right  kind  of  management.  In  our 
case,  poor  management  killed  it.  It  will 
be  a  long  time  before  we  can  look  at  the 
idea  again.  But  it  is  a  good  idea." 

Wright  is  not  the  only  person  who 
blames  bad  management  in  general  and 
James  Bond  especially  for  the  founda- 
tion's demise.  Says  former  Dallas 
Superintendent  Nolan  Estes,  who 
several  people  in  Dallas  say  must  share 
part  of  the  blame:  "In  spite  of  all  the 
precautions  we  took,  it  looks  like  Bond 
conned  everybody  first  one  way  and 
then  the  other.  How  it  could  happen  is  a 
mystery  to  me.*'  Bond,  explains  Estes, 
had  a  sterling  record  of  community  ser- 
vice. He  had  been  president  of  a  pres- 
tigious charitable  institution  in  Dallas 


and  was  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare's  regional  direc- 
tor for  several  years.  ** Apparently," 
says  Estes,  ''Mr.  Bond  was  a  very  good 
talker." 

Wright  and  Estes,  when  asked  what 
they  would  do  differently  in  setting  up  a 
foundation  to  benefit  public  schools, 
both  replied  they  would  be  more  careful 
in  selecting  a  president.  In  addition, 
Estes  says,  broader  representation  from 
various  segments  of  the  city  on  the 
foundation's  board  and  more  coopera- 
tion between  the  city  and  the  schools 
might  be  a  good  idea.  Also,  Estes  re- 
flects, an  active  member  of  the  existing 
school  board  should  have  sat  on  the 
foundation's  board. 

Wright  says  the  foundation  is  "a 
creative  concept  and  I  support  it  100 
percent  in  two  areas:  soliciting  dona- 


tions and  marketing  curriculums." 
What  Wright  did  not  like  was  the  prac- 
tice of  schools  "lending"  the  founda- 
tion five  employes;  Wright  says  this  was 
illegal.  Nor  did  he  like  the  idea  of  turn- 
ing over  the  real  estate  management  to 
the  foundation. 

Estes  defends  that  action  with  the  ex- 
planation that  the  school  system  was  in 
the  midst  of  a  citywide  desegregation  or- 
der and  "at  that  time  our  facilities  de- 
partment had  about  all  it  could 
handle."  According  to  Estes,  "It  was  a 
manpower  decision  to  transfer  the  real 
estate  management  to  the  foundation. 
Under  normal  circumstances,  we 
wouldn't  have  done  it." 

Litigation  in  the  bizarre  case  of  James 
Bond  and  the  Foundation  for  Quality 
Education  might  stretch  through  the 
new  year. — Dan  Levin 


The  idea  of  school  foundations  flourishes 


Ralph  Lieber  had  to  laugh  when  we 
asked  him  about  the  Foundation  for 
Quality  Education  (see  accompanying 
story). 

As  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Edina,  Minn.,  Lieber  has  been  a  part 
of  a  venture  similar  to  the  one  in 
Dallas  for  more  than  a  year.  In  Edina, 
a  Minneapolis  suburb,  the  schools  and 
the  city  benefit  from  a  nonprofit 
foundation,  although  the  plan  is  less 
ambitious  and  on  a  much  smaller  scale 
than  the  one  in  Dallas.  But  in  Edina  it 
seems  to  be  working.  Five  hundred 
donors  have  pitched  in  a  total  of  more 
than  $16,000,  which  has  enabled  the 
Edina  City-Schools  Foundation  to 
fund  a  course  entitled  "Everybody's 
Business"  at  two  high  schools.  Lieber 
says  the  schools  would  not  have  been 
able  to  offer  the  course  on  the 
American  business  system  if  the 
foundation  did  not  provide  the  money 
for  staff,  texts,  and  curriculum 
development. 

The  foundation  also  has  provided 
seed  money  to  a  student  group  that 
hopes  to  run  a  "Renaissance  Fair," 
which  will  highlight  Edina  students' 
accomplishments.  Long-range  plans 
include  a  performing  arts  center  and 
emergency  ambulance  service  for 
Edina. 

Lieber    does    not    gloat    over    the 

apparent  early  success  of  and  enthusi- 

as//c  community  support  for  the  Edina 


foundation.  "The  Dallas  foundation 
was  a  very  innovative  and  creative 
idea,"  he  says.  "It  was  a  wise  use  of 
funds  and  a  tremendous  idea."  Some- 
thing in  the  balance  of  power  in  the 
Dallas  foundation  allowed  for  the  mis- 
use of  funds,  Lieber  speculates.  "Any 
foundation  ought  to  have  built-in 
checks  and  balances,"  he  says.  "Ours 
does." 

One  major  difference  between  the 
Dallas  and  Edina  foundations,  apart 
from  the  obvious  difference  in  size  and 
expectations,  is  that  no  one  in  Edina  is 
paid  to  run  the  foundation;  the  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  local  chamber  of 
commerce  handles  the  day-to-day 
operations.  The  Edina  foundation 
shows  that  the  idea  of  a  nonprofit 
foundation  to  benefit  public  schools  is 
not  an  idea  limited  to  big  cities.  Given 
a  healthy  dose  of  cooperation  among 
school  and  community  leaders,  the 
concept  can  work.  Ralph  Lieber  told 
us  how: 

"Pressed  by  cantering  (if  not  quite 
galloping)  inflation,  by  taxpayers' 
reluctance  to  pass  local  referendums, 
and  by  legislative  restrictions  on 
school  systems,  school  leaders  might 
try  this  idea  to  boost  revenues:  Create 
a  public  foundation  either  solely  for 
the  school  system  or,  if  your  school 
boundaries  are  generally  coterminous 
with  those  of  your  town,  establish  a 
joint  public  foundation.  TVvc  ^outvda- 
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tion  serves  as  a  central  source  for  re- 
ceiving gifts  and  making  grants.  As  a 
nonproflt  corporation,  all  gifts,  dona- 
tions, and  bequests  are  tax  deductible. 
Consequently,  the  foundation  can 
serve  the  interests  of  many  parties:  It 
allows  the  civic-minded  to  assist  the 
community's  public  agencies.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  greater  return  of  com- 
munity service.  And  it  offers  the 
schools  and  city  government  the 
opportunity  to  maintain  current  ser- 
vices or  to  seek  money  to  explore  new 
programs. 

"To  avoid  any  questionable  internal 
revenue  entanglement,  it  is  best  to  dis- 
associate the  foundation  from  the 
schools,  making  it  an  autonomous 
organization  with  its  own  board  of 
directors,"  says  Lieber.  "To  provide 
some  liaison  with  the  schools  and  the 
city,  we  in  Edina  have  built  into  the 
bylaws  of  our  foundation  the  require- 
ment that  the  chairperson  of  the 
school  board  and  the  mayor  be  two  of 
the  foundation's  Ave  foundation  di- 
rectors. The  city  manager  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools  are  ex  officio  mem- 
bers and  serve  as  counselors. 

"Standard  procedures  are  necessary 
for  any  organization  to  survive  and  the 
directors  who  run  our  foundation 
know  this.  There  is  a  clearly  defined 
process  to  apply  for  a  grant.  Applica- 
tions are  reviewed  by  a  disbursement 

(Continued  on  page  49.) 
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School  breakfast 


Here's  a  full  plate  of  advice  on 
running  breakfast  programs  in  schools 


By  Jerome  Cramer 

WHO  says  it's  all  gloom  for  ed- 
ucators this  year?  Here's  a  pro- 
gram that  costs  relatively  little  money  to 
operate,  isn't  complicated,  and  helps 
children  work  up  to  their  full  potential: 
breakfast. 

"For  public  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  suppose  in  most  other  states, 
enrolling  in  the  federal  school  breakfast 
program  is  simple,"  says  Thomas  P. 
O'Hearn  of  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts.  "Any  public 
school  can  enroll  immediately  by  filling 
out  a  simple  form,  and  sending  it  to  the 
state  department  of  education."  And, 
"if  for  some  reason  school  systems  have 
problems  filling  out  the  form,  they  can 
ask  the  state  board  for  assistance,"  he 
says. 

Proponents  of  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams— including  some  state  school 
superintendents,  school  nutritionists, 
school  board  members,  and  nutrition 
activists—point  out  that  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  take  part  in  the  federal 
school  lunch  program.  Enrolling  in  the 
school  breakfast  program  amounts  to 
little  more  than  checking  a  single  box  on 
an  application  form  or  filling  out  a 
single  line  with  information  already 
tallied  for  the  lunch  program.  In  other 
words,  to  start  a  breakfast  program, 
school  systems  should  have  to  complete 
no  new  surveys,  provide  no  new  in- 
formation, and  ask  no  new  questions. 

"Once  the  school  has  been  enrolled  in 
the  breakfast  program,"  says  Teresa 
Trogdon  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "some  states  even  provide 
a  cash  advance  to  get  breakfast  pro- 
grams operating  quickly."  The  amount 
of  the  cash  advance  is  then  deducted 
over  time  from  the  reimbursement  the 
government  pays  the  school  system  to 
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cover  the  cost  of  serving  breakfast. 

These  cash  reimbursement  payments 
have  been  increased  according  to  new 
regulations  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (u.s.d.a.).  School 
systems  now  will  receive  more  federal 
money  to  pay  for  breakfasts  and  for  the 
direct  and  indirect  services  involved  in 
program  operation.  "While  school 
lunch  programs  still  are  supported,  in 
part,  by  local  funds,  the  cost  of  the 
school  breakfast  program  is  intended  to 
be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment," says  one  school  nutritionist. 

Three  classifications  have  been  estab- 
lished for  breakfast  program  reimburse- 
ment. As  in  the  lunch  program,  children 
from  poor  families  are  eligible  to  receive 
breakfast  in  schools  free  of  charge.  The 
next  group,  children  from  families  with 
some  financial  need,  receive  reduced 
price  meals.  Children  from  families  who 
earn  above  a  certain  level  of  income 
must  pay  full  price  for  their  meals.  The 
school  system,  however,  is  reimbursed 
like  this:  47.5  cents  for  each  free  break- 
fast, 39  cents  for  each  reduced  price 
breakfast,  and  13.5  cents  for  each  full 
price  breakfast  it  serves. 

"That  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  to 
be  sure,"  says  Owen  Chegwidden,  the 
food  service  director  in  Murrysville, 
Pa.,  "but  it  certainly  is  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  nourishing  breakfast  for  children 
in  a  well-run  program." 

If  a  school  system  is  classified  as 
having  a  "severe  need"  (that  is,  if  more 
than  40  percent  of  school  lunches  are 
served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price,  or  if 
state  law  requires  schools  to  serve 
breakfast),  then  the  schools  are  eligible 
for  extra  payments:  approximately  57.5 
cents  for  free  meals,  52  cents  for  each 
reduced  price  breakfast,  and  the  stand- 
ard payment  of  13.5  cents  for  each  full 
price  breakfast. 

Under  federal  law,  schools  can  be  re- 
imbursed not  only  for  the  cost  of  food, 
but  for  the  direct  and  most  indirect  costs 
of  preparing   and   supervising  school 


breakfast  programs.  Funds  also  are 
available  from  the  states  to  help  schools 
purchase  equipment  needed  to  establish 
breakfast  programs.  Finally,  some 
states  provide  extra  money  in  addition 
to  the  federal  reimbursement  rate  for 
schools  that  can't  make  the  breakfast 
program  break  even. 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  myths  about 
breakfast  programs  are  that  they  are 
difficult  to  operate,  require  lots  of  extra 
help,  and  are  expensive,"  says  Margaret 
Lorber  of  The  Children's  Foundation,  a 
nutrition  and  child  advocacy  organiza- 
tion that  has  a  special  concern  about 
school  breakfast  programs.  "Operating 
breakfast  programs  is  fairly  uncompli- 
cated," she  says.  "We've  found  that 
while  most  adults  think  only  of  eggs  and 
bacon  and  juice  for  breakfast,  children 
are  much  more  flexible.  A  good,  nutri- 
tious breakfast  can  include  cheese,  fruit, 
occasionally  a  cold  vegetable,  even 
whole  wheat  pizza  or  a  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwich.  The  point  is  that  a 
simple  breakfast  program  can  be 
operated  with  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
school  system  and  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  supervision  and  preparation 
time." 

Example:  Cafeteria  workers  often  ar- 
rive at  school  in  the  morning  to  prepare 
lunch.  Preparing  breakfast  usually  re- 
quires only  that  schools  ask  one  or  two 
employes  to  arrive  a  bit  earlier.  And  un- 
like lunch,  when  some  students  are  ram- 
bunctious and  restless  after  sitting  in 
class  all  morning,  breakfast  is  a  meal  at 
which  students  usually  are  placid, 
peaceful,  and  quiet,  according  to  school 
people. 

If  mixing  breakfasts  and  bus 
schedules  is  a  problem  in  your  schools, 
here  are  some  ways  the  problem  has 
been  solved:  Peter  Andreozzi,  assistant 
principal  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  says  that 
because  his  high  school's  bus  schedule 
drops  some  students  at  the  door  with  no 
time  to  spare,  students  are  given  the  op- 


Breakfast 


study  periods.  The  study  hall  is  adjacent 
to  the  cafeteria  and  students  can  eat 
breakfast  until  10:30  a.m.  All  students 
have  a  study  period  before  10:30  a.m., 
so  all  have  the  opportunity  to  eat  break- 
fast. "There  is  very  little  problem  with 
the  program,  and  it's  easy  to  operate," 
he  reports.  "One  of  the  cafeteria  work- 
ers comes  in  early  to  prepare  the  food, 
and  students  who  eat  breakfast  in 
school  are  in  charge  of  picking  up  their 
trays,  cleaning  their  places,  and  carry- 
ing trays  back  to  the  kitchen.'* 

In  Fairfax  County  (Virginia),  break- 
fast programs  are  spreading  with  the 


full  support  of  the  school  board  and  of 
Penny  McConnell,  acting  director  of  the 
system's  food  service  division.  When 
the  system  decided  to  adopt  school 
breakfast  programs,  McConnell  says, 
the  superintendent  helped  with  the 
ground  work.  Information  that  spelled 
out  ways  to  operate  a  school  breakfast 
program  was  handed  to  principals.  A 
survey  was  included  that  was  designed 
to  be  sent  home  to  parents  so  that  each 
principal  could  gauge  parental  support 
for  the  program. 

So  far,  60  schools  serve  breakfast  in 
Fairfax,  and  McConnell  says  the  only 
problems  that  pop  up  take  place  on  days 
when  it  snows  or  the  opening  of  school 
is  delayed:  "In  most  cases  we  simply 


Look  for  these  snags 
before  your  program  begins 


Regardless  of  how  simple  some  nutri- 
tion advocates  make  it  sound,  schools 
can  run  into  snags  when  starting  any 
new  program.  So,  before  you  adopt  a 
school  breakfast  program,  you  might 
want  to  consider  some  of  the  practical 
questions  raised  by  Bertha  Dixon, 
food  services  coordinator  in  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Mis- 
souri Schools  magazine: 

"1.  Who  will  supervise  students 
during  breakfast  periods?  How  much 
will  it  cost? 

"2.  Who  will  be  responsible  for 
tracking  breakfast  costs  and  separat- 
ing them  from  lunch  costs?  How  can 
breakfast  activities  fit  into  existing 
reporting  and  accounting  procedures? 
Is  additional  labor  required  for  ac- 
counting, and  how  much  will  it  cost? 

"3.  How  will  classification  of  free, 
reduced  price,  and  paid  breakfasts  be 
made  and  how  will  collections  from 
paying  students  be  handled? 

"4.  Who  will  keep  breakfast  par- 
ticipation reports  and  prepare  claims? 

*'5-  Will  there  be  dining  room  seat- 
ing problems?  If  a  school  serves  600 
Type  A  lunches  daily  and  has  a  dining 
room  seating  capacity  of  150,  students 
probably  are  served  in  four  groups. 
What  can  be  done  if  all  or  half  of  the 
lunch  group  comes  for  breakfast?  The 
breakfast  group  usually  does  not  ar- 
rive  aJJ at  once,  but  If  the  early  arrivals 


must  vacate  the  dining  room  to  accom- 
modate later  arrivals,  where  will  the 
first  group  go  if  classes  are  not  open? 

"6.  If  more  than  one  group  is  re- 
quired, what  time  must  the  first  group 
arrive?  Will  this  interfere  with  bus 
schedules? 

*'7.  Building  managers  are 
scheduled  to  open  buildings  at  7  a.m. 
If  more  than  one  breakfast  shift  is  to 
be  served,  cafeteria  personnel  may 
need  to  get  into  kitchens  earlier.  Who 
will  open  the  buildings,  and  how  much 
will  it  cost? 

"8.  The  dining  rooms  are  usually 
cleaned  once  daily,  after  lunch.  If 
breakfast  is  served,  the  dining  areas 
must  be  cleaned  twice  daily.  Will  this 
require  extra  labor?  How  much  will  it 
cost? 

"9.  What  kind  of  contract  do  you 
have  for  trash  removal?  The  most  ef- 
fective way  to  serve  breakfast  is  to  use 
disposable  serving  supplies.  Can  exist- 
ing trash  handling  and  removal  ar- 
rangements accommodate  the  in- 
creased trash  volume? 

"10.  The  breakfast  program  may 
nearly  double  the  milk  refrigeration 
requirements.  Labor  costs  and  energy 
conservation  have  caused  milk  com- 
panies to  reduce  the  number  of  weekly 
milk  deliveries,  making  more  storage 
space  necessary.  Is  additional  milk 
storage  space  available?*' 


have  a  policy  of  not  serving  breakfast  if 
it  looks  like  there  is  going  to  be  a  serious 
conflict  with  scheduling."  Record  keep- 
ing is  no  problem,  because  McConnell 
simply  adds  the  list  of  breakfasts  served 
to  her  school  lunch  records. 

One  interesting  twist  in  the  Fairfax 
school  breakfast  program  is  the  involve- 
ment of  senior  citizens.  Currently, 
several  schools  invite  elderly  persons  in 
the  community  into  the  schools  to  have 
lunch  with  students  (the  county  rec- 
reation department  picks  up  the  tab  for 
these  extra  lunches).  This  fall,  the  pro- 
gram will  be  expanded  to  include  break- 
fast. "The  older  persons  have  developed 
some  very  nice  relationships  with  the 
younger  students,"  McConnell  adds, 
"and  the  children  take  a  real  interest  in 
talking  to  the  older  folks." 

This  ease  of  operation  for  school 
breakfast  programs  is  evident  in  smaller 
school  systems  as  well.  Chegwidden,  a 
strong  proponent  of  serving  breakfast  in 
schools,  says  that  the  key  to  success  is 
getting  teachers  and  principals  to  back 
the  program.  "Once  teachers  see  chil- 
drens'  classroom  behavior  and  concen- 
tration improving,  they  quickly  become 
proponents  of  school  breakfast,"  she 
says.  (Some  food  service  directors  re- 
port that  teachers  often  arrive  early  and 
eat  breakfast  with  students.) 

Problems:  "Some  of  our  bus 
schedules  run  kids  to  the  door  of  the 
school  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
period.  We  serve  a  simple  finger- food 
breakfast:  cheese,  fruit,  peanuts,  juice, 
and,  in  the  winter,  hot  cereal.  This  takes 
little  time  to  prepare  or  eat,  and  most 
principals  will  send  the  kids  down  to  eat 
breakfast  during  the  first  period." 

She  adds:  "It's  so  simple,  it's  unbe- 
lieveable.  We  don't  have  a  large  number 
of  children  taking  part,  but  if  only  a 
handful  of  kids  need  breakfast,  we 
should  serve  it.  Hungry  kids  don't  learn 
as  much,  it's  no  big  chore,  and  it  helps 
kids  and  their  teachers." 

Once  a  week  Principal  David  Kravet 
in  Andover,  Conn.,  arrives  at  his  school 
a  few  minutes  earlier  than  usual,  dons 
an  apron,  and  plays  the  Galloping 
Gourmet.  He  bakes  muffins  or  cooks 
French  toast  or  pancakes  for  the  chil- 
dren who  take  part  in  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. "Do  you  know  how  much  a  piece 
of  frozen  French  toast  costs?"  he  asks. 
"Seventeen  cents.  Do  you  know  what  it 
costs  for  me  to  make  it?  Two  cents." 

Kravet  is  a  part  of  the  growing  num- 
ber of  school  officials  who  are  enthu- 
siastic about  school  nutrition  programs. 
Not  only  does  he  cook  breakfast  once  a 
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week,  but  with  the  help  of  two  local 
high  school  students  paid  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department, 
he  also  operates  a  two-acre  garden  be- 
hind the  school.  The  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  garden  are  used  in 
his  breakfast  and  lunch  programs. 
Pupils  help  out  in  the  garden,  tour  the 
school  kitchen  to  see  meals  prepared, 
and  discuss  menus  during  their  student 
council  meetings.  "The  cost  is  next  to 
nothing,"  he  adds. 

How  do  these  programs  get  started? 
According  to  school  officials  and  nutri- 
'  lionists,    the    movement    for    school 


breakfast  programs  usually  generates 
when  one  individual — a  school  dietitian, 
school  board  member,  teacher,  or 
school  administrator— decides  that  it's 
worth  trying. 

In  Fulton  County  (Georgia),  food  ser- 
vice Director  Sara  Sloan  was  concerned 
about  the  health  of  students  and  became 
the  driving  force  behind  a  breakfast 
program  that  banished  the  use  of  re- 
fined sugar  (substituting  honey  and 
molasses  instead).  For  protein,  her 
breakfasts  often  rely  on  wheat  flakes, 
oatmeal,  chicken,  pizza.  Sloan  also  en- 
courages teachers  to  ask  parents  not  to 


Principal  David Kravei  of  Andover  tConnecticul)  Elementary  School 
whips  up  French  loasi/or  hungry  students  in  the  school  breakfast  program. 
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send  children  to  school  with  junk  food 
snacks.  According  to  Nutrition  Action, 
a  publication  that  supports  school 
breakfast  programs,  "It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore teachers  were  reporting  that  stu- 
dents who  usually  arrive  after  the  late 
bell  were  coming  on  time.  Student  jxr- 
formance  also  has  improved,  according 
to  teacher  reports,  and  participation  in 
the  program  averaged  an  incredible  93 
percent." 

Not  only  is  school  breakfast  good  for 
children,  some  economists  claim  that 
it's  also  a  healthy  shot  for  the  local 
economy.  According  to  the  Indiana  Nu- 
trition Campaign  (i.n.c),  money  spent 
in  the  school  breakfast  program  has  a 
multiplier  effect.  Thai  means  each  dol- 
lar spent  to  operate  the  school  breakfast 
program  in  Indiana  "generates  not  SI 
but  S2.30  in  increased  business  activity 
and  wages,"  says  i.n.c.  This  money 
multiplies  when  it  is  spent  at  local 
farms,  dairies,  and  fruit  orchards,  be- 
cause it  then  is  spent  on  feed,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  and  seeds.  Says  the 
group:  In  one  month,  the  "Indiana 
school  breakfast  revenues  of  $225,885 
yield  a  total  of  $519,563  in  business 
sales  and  wages  for  the  state  economy." 

Supporters  make  operating  a  school 
breakfast  program  sound  as  simple  as 
breaking  an  egg,  but  opponents  are  out- 
spoken and  successfully  have  prevented 
school  breakfast  programs  from  spread- 
ing. {Currently,  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  U.S.  schools  participate  in 
breakfast  programs.)  The  main  objec- 
tions, from  school  board  members,  ad- 
ministrators, and  parents:  lack  of  fund- 
ing, conflicts  with  bus  schedules,  lack  of 
facilities,  concern  over  student  supervi- 
sion, reported  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  a  general  philo- 
sophical objection  to  schools  feeding 
children. 

The  Milwaukee  school  system  has  a 
deserved  reputation  for  operating  a 
first-rate  school  nutrition  program,  but 
several  years  ago  il  dropped  its  school 
breakfast  program  like  a  hot  skillet. 
Spokesmen  for  the  schools  claim  few 
parents  wanted  their  children  to  eat 
breakfast  at  school,  that  there  were 
problems  with  scheduling  breakfasts, 
and  that  the  program  was  expensive  to 
operate.  "We'd  rather  run  one  pro- 
gram—school lunch— and  do  it  well." 
says  Carol  Schlenzig,  acting  food  ser- 
vice director  in  Milwaukee.  "And  be- 
sides, parents  said  that  breakfast  was 
one  meal  thai  they  could  and  should 
provide." 


Breakfast 


point  out  that  in  Milwaukee  the  pro- 
gram was  abandoned  before  increased 
funding  was  available.  Breakfast  advo- 
cates also  claim  that  parents  have  to  be 
taught  about  the  program  before  fears 
about  schools  serving  kids  meals  can  be 
eliminated. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  School  Breakfast  Coalition 


this  past  March,  put  her  finger  on  what 
many  claim  is  the  largest  roadblock  to 
the  adoption  of  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. '*I  know  of  no  magic  wands  that 
will  brush  away  the  breakfast-is-a- 
family-affair  syndrome  or  dispel  the  lin- 
gering nightmare  of  a  national  nanny 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  dictating  today 
what  Johnny  and  Mary  will  eat  tomor- 
row in  Iowa  City,*'  she  says. 

"One  school  administrator  I  spoke  to 
claimed  that  'if  we  serve  breakfast  in 
schools,  it  will  give  lazy  mothers  an  ex- 


Get  help  for  your  system's 
breakfast  program;  ask  here 


School  breakfast  advocates  claim  that 
local  school  officials  who  are  familiar 
with  the  program  often  become  avid 
boosters  of  feeding  children  in 
schools. 

Acting  on  this  premise,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  several  state 
departments  of  education,  and  a  large 
number  of  local  social  agencies  cur- 
rently are  involved  in  an  education 
campaign  called  School  Breakfast 
Outreach.  The  purpose:  to  tell  the 
public  and  officials  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  breakfast  and  to  push 
for  adoption  of  breakfast  programs  in 
schools. 

On  the  national  level,  a  number  of 
television  networks  have  broadcast 
public  service  commercials  featuring 
comedian  Rodney  Dangerfield  and 
basketball  star  Julius  Erving  who  ex- 
plain the  benefits  of  a  nutritious 
breakfast.  The  federal  government 
also  currently  requires  appropriate 
state  agencies  to  send  school  breakfast 
information  to  food  service  managers 
and  administrators  in  schools  that 
don't  operate  breakfast  programs. 
Eleven  states  have  started  their  own 
Outreach  programs  and  are  taking 
measures  to  push  for  school  breakfast. 
In  Massachusetts — which  until  recent- 
ly had  a  mandatory  school  breakfast 
program — the  state  department  of 
education  employs  12  field  workers  to 
visit  local  schools  and  drum  up  sup- 
port for  school  breakfast. 

Federal  officials  also  are  urging  lo- 

cal citizen  groups — p.t.a.s  and  parent 

councils — to  press  school  boards  to 


adopt  breakfast  programs.  Board 
members  who  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing more  about  the  program  can  con- 
tact their  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, or  write: 

The  Children's  Foundation,  1521 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  This  organization  can  provide 
information  on  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams and  can  forward  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  school  systems  of  all  sizes 
that  operate  successful  school  break- 
fast activities. 

Nutrition  Action,  1775  S  St..  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  As  a  part  of 
the  Center  for  Science  and  the  Public 
Interest,  Nutrition  Action  can  supply 
schools  with  information  on  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs  and  can 
provide  curriculum  materials  for  use 
in  the  classroom. 

U,S,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
School  Programs  Division,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250.  u.s.D.A.  can  send  school 
boards  information  on  reimbursement 
rates  and  regulations  that  govern 
school  breakfast. 

Montgomery  County  (Maryland) 
Health  Department,  2350  Research 
Blvd.,  Rockville,  Md.  20850.  For 
$1.25,  this  county  department  will 
send  schools  an  excellent  book.  Start 
With  Breakfast,  which  spells  out  the 
elements  of  a  good  breakfast  made  at 
home  or  in  a  school.  The  booklet  also 
contains  suggestions  for  breakfast 
menus  and  snacks  that  can  be  pre- 
pared in  schools  without  elaborate 
cooking  facilities.— I.e. 


cuse  not  to  get  out  of  bed  all  day,*  ** 
says  a  spokesman  from  The  Children*s 
Foundation.  That  attitude  is  hardly 
widespread,  but  many  nutritionists  ad- 
mit there  is  a  great  deal  of  mistrust  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  administrators 
concerning  feeding  breakfast  to  children 
in  schools. 

*'It  used  to  be  that  children  who  came 
to  school  without  breakfast  came  from 
homes  where  the  parents  didn't  care, 
and  that  stigma  still  exists,'*  says  Fair- 
fax County's  McConnell.  "Many  par- 
ents feel  guilty  and  think  they  are  failing 
if  they  let  kids  eat  in  school."  When  the 
school  superintendent  and  board  de- 
cided to  push  school  breakfast,  McCon- 
nell met  with  a  number  of  parents  who 
expressed  fears  about  the  program  and 
what  it  might  do  to  their  families. 

**I  told  parents  that  I  understood  that 
kids,  like  parents,  sometimes  don't  like 
to  eat  right  after  they  get  up.  If  parents 
want  to  give  kids  some  juice  or  food  be- 
fore they  leave  the  house,  that's  fine.  If 
for  some  reason  they  can't,  that's  also 
fine.  Because  when  the  kids  get  to 
school — if  a  child  is  hungry — we  will 
have  a  good  meal  ready." 

McConnell  also  points  out  ways  par- 
ents can  be  helped  to  overcome  their 
negative  feelings  about  sending  their 
children  to  school  for  breakfast: 

"We  asked  administrators  and  teach- 
ers if  they  would  allow  their  own  chil- 
dren to  eat  breakfast  in  school,"  she 
says.  "This  helped  build  confidence  in 
the  program.  And  while  it  still  may  up- 
set some  parents  in  the  community,  it's 
hard  to  oppose  programs  designed  to 
feed  hungry  kids. 

"We'd  all  like  to  live  in  a  society 
where  every  child  sat  down  with  his  par- 
ents for  breakfast.  But  that's  not  the 
way  our  society  operates,"  says  one  ur- 
ban school  food  service  director.  "We 
get  kids  on  Monday  morning  who 
haven't  eaten  much  more  than  fast 
foods  and  potato  chips  since  lunch  at 
school  on  Friday.  Either  we  feed  them 
breakfast,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
learn,  or  we  let  them  fall  asleep  at  their 
desks  or  disrupt  class  because  they  are 
hungry." 

For  all  their  ease  of  operation,  school 
breakfast  programs  might  be  considered 
a  political  risk.  Teachers  might  be  upset, 
administrators  might  claim  they  already 
are  overburdened,  parents  might  balk  at 
an  intrusion  by  the  schools  into  their 
domain.  But  the  question  should  and 
will  continue  to  be  asked:  When  it's  so 
easy  to  do  so,  why  won't  schools  feed 
hungry  children?  D 
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Thinking  of  firing  a  teacher? 
Before  you  act ,  carefully  read  this 


By  M.  Chester  Nolte 

FIRING  teachers  creates  more  law- 
suits for  school  boards  than  any 
other  action  boards  can  take.  The  rea- 
son courts  decide  against  boards  is  not 
because  boards  don't  have  the  right  to 
hire  and  fire  tedchers— that  goes  with 
the  territory.  What  causes  the  problem 
is  how  you  do  it.  In  numerous  rulings, 
the  courts  have  been  consistently  clear 
on  one  important  point:  No  matter  what 
kind  of  contract  you  sign  with  teachers, 
implicit  in  that  contract  are  rights 
governed  by  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
Abridge  these  rights  and  you've  lost 
your  case. 

The  courts  have  given  school  boards 
fair  warning,  for  instance,  that  they 
must  comply  with  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment;  its  application  in  firing 
teachers  means  that,  before  termina- 
tion, a  person  must  be  given  a  hearing 
before  an  impartial  tribunal.  (For  fur- 
ther discussion  of  several  exemplary 
cases,  see  Here's  how  to  avoid  bias 
charges  white  administering  open-eyed 
justice,  March.)  Two  recent  and  related 
rulings  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  one 
in  1977  and  the  other  in  1979,  add  to 
earlier  opinions  upholding  teachers' 
rights  to  free  speech  under  the  First 
Amendment.  Here  are  the  details: 

The  earlier  of  the  two  cases  arose 
when  the  Mount  Healthy  (Ohio)  school 
board  fired  a  nontenured  teacher  in 
what  the  teacher  alleged  was  an  uncon- 
stitutional denial  of  his  rights.  The 
teacher  had  been  involved  in  a  fistfight 
with  another  teacher,  had  made  obscene 
gestures  to  female  students,  and  had 
telephoned  a  local  radio  station  to  re- 
port a  new  dress  code  for  teachers — set 
up  by  his  school  principal.  This  call  re- 
sulted in  the  school  receiving  consider- 
able adverse  publicity.   Although  the 


M.  Chester  Nolte,  a  foremost  authority  on 
school  law  in  the  U.S.,  writes  frequently  for 
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teacher  later  apologized  to  the  principal 
and  admitted  that  he  should  have  talked 
with  him  first  about  the  dress  code,  the 
superintendent  recommended  that  the 
teacher  be  fired  and  cited  the  telephone 
calls  and  the  obscene  gestures  as  be- 
havior calling  for  dismissal. 

When  the  teacher  challenged  his  dis- 
missal, his  right  to  free  speech  was  con- 
firmed by  all  three  courts  in  which  the 
case  appeared.  In  upholding  the  appel- 
late court's  disposition  of  the  case,  the 
Supreme  Court  held  that  a  nontenured 
teacher  can  be  dismissed  without  a  hear- 
ing in  some  instances,  but  that  he  can- 
not be  discharged  for  exercising  a  con- 
stitutionally protected  right.  The 
teacher's  call  to  the  radio  station,  said 
the  court,  was  indeed  protected  by  the 
First  Amendment.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  call  was  a  substantial  or 
motivating  factor  in  the  school  board's 
decision  to  terminate  the  teacher.  The 
legal  question:  Did  the  board  have  suf- 
ficient grounds,  other  than  the  constitu- 
tionally protected  conduct^  on  which  to 
base  a  decision?  The  Supreme  Court 
could  not  tell  from  the  record  whether 
there  was  sufficient  additional  cause  on 
which  the  board  could  base  its  decision 
and  the  case  was  remanded  to  the  dis- 
trict court  for  further  proceedings  con- 
sistent with  the  Supreme  Court  opinion. 

The  Supreme  Court's  Mount  Healthy 
rule  later  was  applied  in  a  case  arising  in 
Mississippi  and  coming  before  the  court 
on  January  9,  1979.  Bessie  Givhan,  a 
teacher,  alleged  she  was  dismissed  from 
her  teaching  post  for  criticizing  policies 
of  the  school  board  and  practices  in  her 
school  during  a  time  when  the  system 
was  in  the  throes  of  desegregation.  To 
support  its  claim  that  Givhan  should  be 
denied  further  employment,  the  school 
board  presented  evidence  of  a  series  of 
private  encounters  between  Givhan  and 
her  principal  in  which  she  allegedly 
made  ''petty  and  unreasonable  de- 
mands" in  a  manner  variously  described 
by  the  principal  as  ''insulting,"  "hos- 


tile," "loud,"  and  "arrogant."  The 
federal  district  court  supported  Givhan 
on  the  grounds  that  her  demands  were 
neither  petty  nor  unreasonable  and  were 
protected  by  the  First  Amendment.  Fur- 
ther, the  court  concluded  that  her  dis- 
missal primarily  was  caused  by  her 
critical  remarks. 

When  the  school  board  appealed  the 
verdict,  the  Fifth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  reversed  the  lower  court's  deci- 
sion, because  Givhan's  opinions  were 
expressed  in  private  to  the  principal. 
"To  force  school  principals  to  be  om- 
budsmen for  damnable  as  well  as  laud- 
able expressions,"  said  the  Circuit 
Court,  "would  be  outside  her 
/Givhan'sy  constitutional  rights." 
Givhan  then  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  which  ruled  unanimously 
in  her  favor. 

"A  public  employe  does  not  forfeit 
his  protection  against  governmental 
abridgment  of  freedom  of  speech  if  he 
decides  to  express  his  views  privately 
rather  than  publicly,"  said  the  Supreme 
Court.  "The  interests  of  the  employe  as 
a  citizen,  in  commenting  upon  matters 
of  public  concern"  must  be  balanced 
against  "the  interest  of  the  state,  as  an 
employer,  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  services  it  performs 
through  its  employes." 

So  be  prepared:  Once  a  dismissed 
teacher  can  establish  that  conduct  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  or  other 
constitutional  provisions  was  the  major 
cause  of  his  dismissal,  the  burden  of  es- 
tablishing another  cause  of  termination 
falls  on  you.  Unless  you  can  show  that 
you  had  substantial  and  sufficient  rea- 
son to  justify  your  action,  courts  will 
order  you  to  reinstate  the  teacher  with 
back  pay.  And,  as  the  Givhan  ruling  in- 
dicates, a  teacher's  expressions  of 
opinion,  in  public  or  private,  critical  or 
inaccurate,  are  protected  by  the  First 
Amendment.  Unless  you  can  prove 
malice  or  intent  to  harm,  you'll  iu&t 
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Social  Security  alternative: 
Here's  how  it  works  for  Dekalb  employes 


Most  of  the  employes  of  the  Dekalb 
County  (Georgia)  School  System 
should  be  receiving  greater  retirement 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  benefit  plan 
the  school  system  will  provide  in  lieu 
of  Social  Security  coverage  (see  story 
on  page  25). 

The  alternative  plan,  which  is  based 
on  individual  tax-sheltered  annuities 
for  each  employe,  will  benefit  both 
older  and  younger  employes,  accord- 
ing to  Dekalb  administrators.  Older 
employes,  who  won't  have  accumu- 
lated much  money  in  their  tax- 
sheltered  annuities  when  they  retire, 
still  are  eligible  to  collect  many  of  the 
benefits  provided  by  Social  Security 
because  they  made  Social  Security 
contributions  during  their  years  in  the 
work  force.  Younger  employes,  whose 
relatively  few  years  in  the  work  force 
mean  a  substantial  reduction  or  loss  of 
future  Social  Security  benefits,  should 
be  able  to  build  up  sizable  tax-shel- 
tered annuities  for  their  retirement. 

The  following  examples  (from  a  De- 
kalb County  study)  show:  (A)  what 
benefits  employes  would  receive  from 
Social  Security  alone  if  the  school  sys- 
tem remained  in  the  federal  program; 
and  (B)  what  combined  payments 
employes  would  receive  both  from  tax- 
sheltered  annuities  and  from  any  pre- 
viously earned  Social  Security  benefits 
if  the  school  system  terminates  Social 
Security  coverage  in  1979. 

The  estimates  of  future  Social 
Security  and  tax-sheltered  annuity 
benefits  are  based  on  the  following  as- 
sumptions: (1)  Earnings  after  1979 
will  increase  at  7  percent  per  year;  (2) 
Social  Security  benefits  will  increase  at 
7  percent  per  year;  (3)  tax-sheltered 
annuity  accounts  will  earn  8.5  percent 
interest  per  year.  The  phrase  **for 
life''  refers  to  the  life  contingency 
option  Dekalb  employes  have  chosen 
for  their  tax-sheltered  annuities.  One 
of  several  methods  of  withdrawing 
tax-sheltered  annuity  funds  upon  re- 
tirement, the  life  contingency  option 
provides  guaranteed  monthly  pay- 
ments  throughout  the  employe's  life- 


time after  retirement.  Here  are  benefit 
comparisons  for  five  employes: 

Employe  1:  Administrator,  age  47; 
1979  earnings:  $27,708.  Retires  in 
1997  at  age  65  after  38  years  of  em- 
ployment. This  employe's  retirement 
benefit  would  be  $1,763  per  month  if 
Dekalb  remained  in  Social  Security.  If 
Social  Security  coverage  is  terminated 
in  1979  and  is  supplanted  by  the  tax- 
sheltered  annuity  program,  this  em- 
ploye would  receive  $4,275  per  month, 
based  on  combined  benefits  of  $1,247 
per  month  from  Social  Security,  and  a 
total  of  $307,412  ($3,028  per  month 
for  life)  from  his  tax-sheltered  an- 
nuity. These  combined  benefit  figures 
assume  20  years  of  Social  Security 
contributions  and  18  years  of  con- 
tributions to  a  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Employe  2.  Teacher,  age  26;  1979 
earnings:  $13,374.  After  five  years  of 
employment,  this  teacher  resigns  in 
1984  to  have  a  baby.  This  employe 
would  receive  no  retirement  benefit  if 
Dekalb  remained  in  Social  Security. 
She  would  not  have  satisfied  the  mini- 
mum number  of  years  in  the  work 
force  required  of  Social  Security  recip- 
ients. If  Social  Security  coverage  is 
terminated  in  1979  and  is  supplanted 
by  the  tax-sheltered  annuity  program, 
however,  she  would  be  able  to  accrue  a 
total  annuity  of  $7,700  during  five 
years  of  tax-sheltered  annuity  con- 
tributions. These  figures  assume  no 
Social  Security  contributions  and  five 
years  of  contributions  to  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity. 

Employe  3.  Speech  therapist,  age 
52;  1979  earnings:  $19,684.  This 
employe  retires  in  1983  at  age  56  after 
30  years  of  employment.  If  Dekalb  re- 
mained in  the  Social  Security  pro- 
gram, this  employe  would  receive 
nothing  from  Social  Security  at  age  56. 
At  age  65,  he  would  receive  $1,036  per 
month.  (Social  Security  pays  no  retire- 
ment benefits  to  those  who  retire  be- 
fore age  62.)  If  Social  Security  cover- 
age is  terminated  in  1979  and  is  sup- 
planted by  the  tax-sheltered  annuity 
program,    the   employe,   at   age   56, 
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would  receive  a  total  of  $14,998.  At 
age  65,  he  would  collect  $1,268  per 
jnonth,  based  on  combined  benefits  of 
$990  per  month  from  Social  Security 
and  $278  per  month  for  life  (or  a  total 
of  $31,256)  from  his  tax-sheltered  an- 
nuity. This  assumes  that  the  tax-shel- 
tered annuity  account  remains  un- 
touched between  retirement  and  age 
65.  These  combined  benefit  figures  as- 
sume 26  years  of  Social  Security  con- 
tributions and  four  years  of  contribu- 
tions to  a  tax-sheltered  annuity. 

Employe  4.  Teacher,  age  25;  1979 
earnings:  $11,271.  This  employe  re- 
tires in  2009  at  age  55  after  34  years  of 
employment.  This  teacher  would  re- 
ceive $5,049  per  month  at  age  65,  if 
Dekalb  remained  in  Social  Security.  If 
Dekalb  has  withdrawn  in  1979,  this 
employe  will  have  contributed  to  So- 
cial Security  for  only  four  years.  Con- 
sequently, he  would  be  ineligible  to  re- 
ceive Social  Security  benefits  at  age  65. 
Under  the  tax-sheltered  annuity  pro- 
gram, however,  the  employe  could  ac- 
crue a  total  annuity  of  $1,104,132 
($9,816  per  month  for  life),  assuming 
the  tax-sheltered  annuity  account  re- 
mains untouched  between  retirement 
and  age  65.  These  combined  retire- 
ment benefit  figures  assume  four  years 
of  Social  Security  contributions  and  30 
years  of  contributions  to  a  tax-shel- 
tered annuity. 

Employe  5.  Secretary,  age  59;  1979 
earnings:  $16,615.  This  employe  re- 
tires in  1985  at  age  65  after  28  years  of 
employment.  If  Dekalb  remains  in  So- 
cial Security,  this  employe's  retirement 
benefit  would  be  $571  per  month.  If 
Social  Security  coverage  is  terminated 
and  is  supplanted  by  the  tax-sheltered 
annuity  program,  this  secretary  would 
get  $648  per  month,  based  on  com- 
bined benefits  of  $456  per  month  from 
Social  Security,  and  a  total  of  $21,598 
($192  per  month  for  life)  from  the  tax- 
sheltered  annuity.  These  combined 
benefit  figures  assume  22  years  of  So- 
cial Security  contributions  and  six 
years  of  contributions  to  a  tax- 
sheltered  annuity. 
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Field  trips— students  love  them, 
but  they  can  present  teachers  and 
administrators  with  problems. 

In  today's  fiscal  crunch,  many 
communities  look  on  field  trips  as 
"fiills";  few  school  systems  can  afford 
to  hold  as  many  as  they'd  like. 

Travel  time  can  be  another 
problem,  too.  It's  just  not  practical  to 
take  a  busload  of  kids  on  a  lengthy 
jaunt.  There  will 


always  be  lots  of 
interesting  places 
field  trips  just 
can't  reach. 
Along  with 
field  trips,  edu- 
cators need 
another  way  to 
expose  their  stu- 
dents  to  the  world  around  them. 
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Save  time  and  stretch  your  field 
trip  budget  with  Telexplorer— field 
trips  hf  telephone.  Students  use  a 
special  portable  conference  tele- 
phone to  hold  group  discussions 
with  fjeople  in  fields  they  may  be 
studying. 

Like  field  trips,  Telexplorer 
makes  subjects  come  alive.  It  helps 
students  build  research  skills,  and 
encourages  them  to  ask  good,  well- 
organized  questions.  And  it  expands 
their  horizons  to  the  limit  of  their 
imaginations. 

Telexplorer  supplements  field 
trips— helps  planning  of  things  to  be 
seen  and  done,  following  up  on 
details  for  further  investigarion.  By 
saving  money,  it  can  fi-ee  fiands  in 
your  budget  for  some  of  the  more 
expeiwive  visits. 


Take  your 
students  anywhM* 
there's  a  phone. 

The  system  has  many  other 
uses,  too.  In  guidance  counseling, 
in-servire  meetir^,  staff  conferences 
and  obtaining  guest  lecturers. 

To  get  more  informarion  on 
Telexplorer,  have  your  District  Office 
call  your  local  Bell  System  Education 
Account  Ejfficutive. 

ni0  system  is  the  sohrtfon* 
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Here's  a  little  sage  advice — 

spice  up 

your  life 

with 


If  you've  got  a  taste  for  fresh  ideas,  new  approaches, 
and  sensible  answers  to  the  important  questions  facing 
your  schools,  The  American  School  Boord  Journal  is 
what  you're  looking  for.  Seasoned  writers  who  examine 
controveisial  issues  with  thoroughness  and  insight, 
award-winning  coverage  of  the  ever-changing  educa- 
tional scene,  and  practical  advice  for  handling  difficult 
problems  in  your  school  system  are  combined  with  a 
dash  of  humor  and  a  grain  or  two  of  salt  to  prowde  you 
with  the  vital  information  you  need  every  day. 
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The  American  School  Board  Journal— ior  school 
board  members,  superintendents,  business  officiab, 
prindpals,  and  all  who  are  concerned  about  what  is 
happening  in  education —it's  simply  essential  readir^. 

Find  out  for  yourself.  Use  the  coupon  to  subscribe 
to  The  American  School  Board  Journaf— you'll 
receive  twelve  monthly  issues  for  just  $24.  Mail  it 
today. 


The  American  School  Board  Journal 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 

Please  enter  my  subscription  to  The  American  School 
Board  Journal  for  one  year  at  $24. 

n  My  check  is  enclosed.    □  Please  trill  me. 


School  Distiici  _ 
Address  


Please  allow  6  to  8  weeks  for  deluKry  of  iiour  first  issue. 
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Asbestos 


(ContiHutdfrom  pe^  33.) 
to  your  suggestions  until  sometime  in 
March  or  April.  The  full  House  of 
Representatives  has  yet  to  vote  on  the 
Miller  bill,  and  ai  press  time  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee had  not  scheduled  hearings  on  the 
Javits  bill. 

School  officials  who  want  to  com- 
ment on  the  federal  role  regarding  as- 
bestos in  schools  have  plenty  of  lead 
time.  Meanwhile,  if  you  think  your 
schoob  have  an  asbestos  problem,  call 
B.P.A.  toll-free.  800/424-9065.  for 
further  information,  a  list  of  labora- 
tories qualified  to  analyze  asbestos 
samples,  and  a  free  copy  of  the  guidance 
package,  "Asbestos  Containing  Mate- 
rials in  School  Buildings"  Parts  1  and 
II,  number  C00090.  To  comment  on 
Federal  Register  notices  on  asbestos  in 
the  nation's  public  schools,  write: 
Document  Control  Officer,  Attention: 
Joni  T.  Repasch,  Office  of  Toxic  Sub- 
sunces.  TS-793,  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  401  M  St.,  SW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20460.  O 


Foundations 


(Conlinued/rom  page  40. ) 
committee  composed  of  two  members 
of  the  board  of  directors  and  three 
appointed  community  members;  the 
board  of  directors  makes  the  final 
judgment  on  all  grants. 

"In  Edina,  preference  for  grants 
goes  to  community  services  that  can  be 
performed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
city  government  or  the  school  system. 
General  community  interest  grants  are 
considered  next  in  the  funding  priority 
list. 

"Publicizing  the  foundation  is 
relatively  easy.  The  local  press  was 
enthusiastic.  To  each  household,  we 
sent  an  explanatory  pamphlet  with  a 
detachable  insert  that  allowed  for  easy 
return,  maiting  of  checks,  requests  for 
further  information,  and  so  forth.  In 
addition,  200  selected  families  were 
contacted  by  several  civic  leaders  who 
asked  them  to  contribute  capital  to 
this  long-term  venture. 

"The  foundation  is  entering  its 
second  year  and  has  steadily  growing 
assets,"  says  Lieber. 


If  you're  interested  in  receiving  the 
legal  workup,  bylaws,  grant  request 
forms,  and  other  information,  write  to 
Virginia  Bodine,  Executive  Secretary, 
Edina  Chamber  of  Commerce.  35SS 
W.  70th  St.,  Edina,  Minn.  SS43S:  or 
call6l2/94l-6266. 

Desegregation 

(Conlinued/rom  page  36.) 
"notoriously  unsuccessful"  in  elimi- 
nating desegregalioD  in  the  schools), 
say  that  the  legislation  would  legiti- 
mize the  status  quo,  take  federal  dol- 
lars away  from  other  programs,  need- 
lessly duplicate  ks.ka.  and  e^.a.a.,  and 
result  in  only  illusory  gains.  Financial 
incentives,  they  aver,  are  effective 
only  when  desegregation  is  required. 

This  certainly  is  an  area  where 
reasonable  opinions  might  differ; 
powerful  arguments  exist  on  both 
sides.  But  I  believe  it  would  be  a 
shame  not  to  try  the  approach  offered 
by  the  Preyer  bill,  heceuse  it  repre- 
sents a  vehicle,  which,  if  adequately 
funded,  would  increase  the  flexibility 
of  local  school  boards  in  fashioning 
remedies  (o  eliminate  the  pernicious 
evil  of  student  racial  Isolation  In  our 
multiracial  society.  D 


Protect  your  most 
valuable  asset 


Washington  National  pioneered 
in  providing  group  insurance  for 
the  teaching  profession  in  1923 
and  has  been  a  leader  ever  since. 
Our  reputation,  however,  was 
not  built  on  history  —  it  comes 
from  a  continuing  effort  to 
provide  new  and  improved 
products  and  services  that  are 
"tailored"  to  meet  the  changing 
financial  needs  of  America's 
educators.  Come  to  the  people 
specialists  —  Washington 
National  insures  people,  not 
things.  Our  tradition  of  service 
is  one  you  can  count  on. 


U 


tuasninqcon 
national 


^URANCE  COMPANY 


For  more  information  contact: 

R.  P.  Schatz 

Director  of  Teacher  Accounts 

Group  Department 

(312)866-3407 
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(For  details,  circle  30  on  reply  card.) 


DON'T 
MISS  IT! 


40th  Annual  NSB  A 
Convention  &  Exposition 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
April  19-22, 1980 

Alieadji  thousands  of  school  board  meitibers  and  ad- 
ministralors  like  yourself  are  making  plans  to  attend  the 
40th  annual  Convention  and  Exhibition  of  (he  National 
School  Boards  Association,  April  19-22  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  NSBA  Ginvention  has  been  specially  designed  to 
prepare  you  and  the  schools  you  manage  for  the  I980's 
and  beyond.  You're  held  accountable  for  managing  a 
multi-billion  dollar  enterprise  —  the  schools  of  North 
America.  It's  an  awesome  responsibility  and  the  need 
for  efTeclive  management  has  never  been  greater. 
For  four  fijU  days  the  NSBA  Convention  program  will 
dig  into  the  subjects  that  school  board  members  and 
school  administrators  say  they  need  help  in  the  most. 
Subjects  that  can  save  your  district  time,  money  and  the 
hassles  that  come  ftom  learning  the  hard  way  or  re- 
inventing the  wheel. 


Plan  now  to  take  advantage  of: 

•  Clinks.  Ninety-six  workshops  aiHl  seminais  spe- 
cially designed  to  sharpen  your  skills  and  understand- 
ing of  a  host  of  critical  education  issues — ftom  the 
"basics"  to  budgeting  to  bargaining  and  better 
boardsmanship.  The  lai:gest  training  and  develop- 
ment program  of  its  kind,  anywhere. 

•  GeDeralSessfons.  Consumer  advocate  Ralph  Nader 
and  TV  personality  Tom  Brokaw  headline  four  gen- 
eral session  presentations  that  are  bound  to  stimulale 
your  thinking. 

•  Invited  Addresses.  Wisconsin  Governor  Lee 
Dieyfus  and  NAACP  Executive  Director  Benjamin 
Hooks,  Giri  Scout  President  Mis.  Orville  Freeman, 
Thomas  A.  Shaimon  and  a  panel  of  national  educa- 
tion leadeis — four  timely  presentations  on  subjects  of 
qiecial  concem  to  local  school  ofRcials. 

•  "Meet  the  Experts."  Your  chance  to  meet  and 
confer  with  recognized  experts  in  nimierous  educa- 
tion areas,  such  as  school-community  relaticms. 

•  Exhibits.  A  vast,  colorful,  multi-million  dollar  dis- 
play of  the  latest  school  products,  mateiials  and 
services.  Aneducationinitself.allunderoneroof. 

•  EDtertainmeDl.  IWo  special  evenings  of  first-class 
entertaiiunent,  featuring  Mr.  Entertainment  himself. 
Bob  Hope,  and  everybody's  favorite,  Johnny 
M^his. 

•  Spouses  programs.  In  addition  to  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  Convention's  General  Sessions,  Invited 
Addresses,  and  Exhibitions,  spouses  are  invited  to 
four  very  special  [mjgrams,  one  each  morning  of  the 
Convention. 

"Wnte  or  call  today  for  details  on  the  many  opportunities 
that  have  become  trademarks  of  the  annual  NSBA 
Convention  and  Exposition.  And  you'll  also  be  witness 
to  some  of  the  worid's  best  entertainment,  including 
Bob  Hope  and  Johnny  Mathis. 
This  is  one  meeting  you  cant  afford  to  miss.  Malw 
your  plans  today. 


For  more  information,  and  to  register,  contact: 

Convention  Department 

National  School  Boards  Association 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.C.  20007 

(202)  337.7(i66 
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and  cast  your  vota  by  marking  tha  appropriate  box  at  tha 
bottom  of  this  card.  You  may  also  usa  tha  spaca  on  this  card 
for  any  comments  you  have  about  the  Ballot  Box  proposition 
in  this  issue. 
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The\)^rd  Processor 

ThatTeaches  Schools 

A  Lesson  In  Economics. 

Schools  are  businesses.  And  like  most  businesses  tbey  have  to  run  under  tight  budgets  planned  a  year  or 
so  in  advance.  Unfominately,  as  a  year  progresses  a  budget  can  cut  down  on  a  school's  productivity. 
How  can  you  inciease  efficiency  without  increasing  your  budget? 
One  way  is  with  the  Olivetti  TES  501  word  processot. 

IT  WONT  COST  MUCH  TO  ENROLL  THE  SOl'S  SERVICES. 

The  501  is  as  inexpensive  as  machines  that  only  do  standard  word  processing  functions,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  retyping.  At  the  same  time,  it  incorporates  other  capabilities  found  on  machines  that  cost  much  more. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BEFORE 
THE  BIDS  EVEN  COME  IN. 

Information  retrieval  capabilities  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  bid  specifications  and  purchase  orders. 
A  list  of  vendors  a  school  regularly  uses  can  be  logged  in  the  system.  When  a  school  is  ready  to  purchase 
a  particular  item,  bids  will  automatically  be  sent  out  to  appropriate  suppliers. 

After  a  vendor  is  chosen,  the  501  will  prepare  a  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  purchase  order. 
It'll  save  time,  so  you'll  save  money. 

THE  501  WILL  EXPAND  YOUR  CURRICULUM. 

The  501  comes  with  everything  you  need  to  teach  a  course  about  the  501.  Like  books  that  explain  how 
to  plan  the  course.  Manuals  for  the  students.  And  flip  charts  for  classroom  instruction. 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration,  or  more  information,  write  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America, 
Word  Processing  Division,  500  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y.  N.Y.  10022. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  what  the  Olivetti  TES  501  can  do  for  schools,  you'll  know  we're  at  the  head 

°°  '"    ollvolll 

The  world's  best  designed 
products,  inside  and  out. 
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the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  Your  choice  for  President? 


Okay,  school  people,  let's  try  again. 
The  last  time— in  March  1976,  to  be  ex- 
act— we  asked  you  to  pick  the  winners 
in  the  U.S.  presidential  race,  the  tally 
turned  up  a  Republican  majority  of  61 
percent  for  Ronald  Reagan,  and  a 
Democratic  plurality  of  34  percent  for 
Hubert  Humphrey,  in  a  field  of  candi- 
dates including  Republican  Gerald  Ford 
and  Democrats  George  Wallace,  Henry 
Jackson,  and  Jimmy  Carter. 

Although  only  24  percent  of  Demo- 
cratic respondents  to  our  poll  chose 
Jimmy  Carter,  he  more  than  doubled 
that  figure  in  the  popular  election,  edg- 
ing out  Gerald  Ford  by  a  few  percent- 
age points  to  become  President.  Now, 
however,  Carter  might  seem  to  be  more 
of  a  sprinter  than  a  long-distance  run- 
ner, and  smart  money  might  be  else- 
where. Where?  How  about  on  Teddy 
Kennedy,  who  at  press  time  had  just 
made  yet  another  statement  of  non- 
candidacy?  Or  on  Jerry  Brown,  whose 
presence  in  the  White  House  might 
move  Zen,  avocados,  and  Linda  Ron- 
stadt  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
culture? 


On  the  Republican  side,  do  you  think 
Ronald  Reagan  finally  will  take  his 
place  in  Washington  as  Grand  Old  Man 
of  the  O.O.P.?  Will  Gerald  Ford  have  a 
better  idea,  or  should  he  stay  out  of  the 
race?  How  about  John  Connally,  the 
tall  Texan  who*d  like  to  ride  right  into 
the  Oval  Office? 

No  matter  which  candidate  (or  non- 
candidate)  you  prefer,  here's  how  you 
can  vote:  Decide  whom  you'd  like  to  see 
as  the  Democratic  or  Republican  presi- 
dential candidate  next  year.  If  that  per- 


son's name  is  among  one  of  the  lettered 
choices,  mark  the  corresponding  letter 
on  the  postage-paid  card  on  page  51. 
Please  include  your  comments.  If  your 
favorite  candidate  is  not  mentioned 
here,  write  the  name  of  your  candidate 
in  the  space  provided.  See  you  at  the  pri- 
maries. 

For  the  Democrats:  A.  President 
Jimmy  Carter;  B.  Teddy  Kennedy;  C. 
Jerry  Brown. 

For  the  Republicans:  D.  Ronald  Rea- 
gan; E.  Gerald  Ford;  F.  John  Connally. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 

Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  5 1 .  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail— we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identi- 
fy yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  January  journal. 


Finding:  Don't  forget  *  average'  kids 


School  leaders  say  they  are  against 
spending  large  amounts  of  time  and 
money  on  educating  special  students, 
according  to  the  response  to  our  Sep- 
tember Ballot  Box  question:  "Are  we 
spending  too  much  money  on  students 
with  special  needs,  and  ignoring  the  stu- 
dents with  average  needs  and  abilities?" 

Fifty  percent  of  those  who  answered 
the  question  say  we  should  try  to  meet 
the  needs  of  special  students  without  en- 
dangering our  ability  to  educate  the 
average  student;  comments  accompany- 
ing this  answer  were  varied: 

*'I  am  concerned  that  we  may  forget 
the  average  and  gifted  child  /because/  of 
the  handicapped.  Where  are  tomor- 
row's leaders  coming  from?"  asks  a 
board  member  in  Georgia. 

'*As  the  local  education  association 
president,  I  am  reflecting  the  opinion  of 
th^  140  teachers  in  our  association.  We 
must  be  alert  to  the  danger  of  allowing 
the  'average'  to  fall  by  the  wayside," 
writes  a  reader  in  Illinois. 

A  Pennsylvania  superintendent  is 
angry  about  the  paperwork  required  by 


special  education  programs:  *'It  is  not 
only  money  and  time  for  instruction 
taken  away  from  regular  students — it's 
time  (and  time  is  money)  wasted  on 
reading,  deciphering,  clarifying,  ex- 
plaining, implementing,  fulfilling,  and 
reporting  on  absurd  state  and  federal 
regulations  that  are  not  funded." 

Thirty-two  percent  of  those  answer- 
ing the  question  say  schools  are  forced 
to  spend  too  much  money  and  effort  on 
special  programs.  Readers  especially  are 
upset  with  programs  for  handicapped 
students: 

**It  is  time  we  put  as  much  emphasis 
and  money  on  the  'average'  student  as 
on  the  'special'  student.  Like  other 
laws,  P.L.  94-142  goes  entirely  too  far,  I 
think,"  says  a  principal  in  Georgia. 

From  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
New  Jersey:  "We  must  prepare  our 
finest  prospects  to  lead  our  nation.  For 
this  reason,  we  should  continue  to  fund 
good  programs  to  prepare  our  gifted. 
Unfortunately,  most  'special'  money  is 
spent  for  the  retarded  or  the  mentally 
disturbed  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  average 


S^ 


and  gifted.  Money  spent  ought  to  be 
proportional  to  the  potential  to  con- 
tribute to  society." 

Ten  percent  say  that  even  average  stu- 
dents have  special  needs  that  enable 
them  to  participate  in  some  sort  of  spe- 
cial program.  "Our  'evaluation'  and 
labeling  of  students  have  taken  priority 
over  the  human  elements.  All  children 
are  special  with  special  needs  that  good 
teachers  recognize  (if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity)," says  a  reader  in  West  Virgina. 

Eight  percent  say  we  should  fund  and 
support  special  education  programs 
wholeheartedly  now  that  schools  and 
society  are  finally  recognizing  the  need 
for  such  programs. 

One  Pennsylvania  superintendent 
makes  this  observation:  "I  predict  that 
some  enterprising  parent,  who  will  ad- 
mit that  he  or  she  has  an  'average'  son 
or  daughter,  will  sue  a  school  district  in 
the  not-too-distant  future,  because  the 
student  is  being  discriminated  against 
and  not  getting  all  of  these  extra  ser- 
vices. ...  If  that  suit  comes  about,  I 
hope  the  parent  wins. ' '  D 


"Yeah -these 

Republic  steel  lockers 

can  really  take  a  beating,  so 

you  dont  take  a  beating  on  fixing  them  up: 


Take  it  from  me.  kidscan  give  lockers 
a  real  beating  even  when  we  don't 
mean  to.  The  handles  break.  Doors 
get  ripped  off  or  kicked  in.  Shelves 
get  torn  out.  If  the  lockers  can't 
hack  it,  the  school  gets  zapped 
with  the  cost  to  fix  'em  or  put  in  new 
ones.  Well,  you'll  never  change  us 
kids... but  you  could  change  to 
these  Republic  lockers.  Man,  they 
can  take  It.  And,  with  the  bucks  you 
save  you  could  do  somethin'  cool 
. . .  like  start  a  Disco  class" 

Good  advice  about  locker 
problems.  Right  from  the  source. 
Granted  he's  not  valedictorian 
material,  but  he  is  a  good  example 
of  why  cheaper  lockers  don't  hold 
up  even  in  the  best  of  schools.  And, 
because  of  that.  Republic  builds  only 
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high  quality  lockers  that  are  de- 
signed to  last  through  generations 
of  students,  with  less  repairs  and 
fewer  replacements  over  the  years. 

Compare  the  features  that  give 
long-range  performance. 

Strong  heavy-gage  steel. 
Durable  phosphatized  finish  in  20 
colors.  Kick-resistant  handles. 
Continuous  door  strikes.  Rubber 
silencers  riveted  to  the  frame  hooks. 
And  Republic's  unique  positive  self- 
locking  device.  It  all  adds  up  to 
lockers  that  wear  well  through  rough 
student  use.  So  when  it  comes  down 
to  your  bottom  line.  Republic  lockers 
give  you  low  costs...  not  just  in  the 
beginning,  but  throughout  your 
period  of  ownership. 

Republic  offers  a  lull  selecUQu 

(For  details,  circle  52  on  r«ply  card.) 


of  standard,  expanded  metal, 
MONDRIAN*  and  low  decibel  lock- 
ers; a  complete  line  of  shop  equip- 
ment, storage  cabinets,  and  shelving. 
For  full  information  about  any 
of  these  Republic  products,  write 
or  call  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Industrial  Products  Division,  1038 
Belden  Ave.  N.  E.,  Canton  OH  44705. 
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How  Hawaii  funds  its  schoois 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Because  so  many  school  people  across 
the  U.S.  and  Canada  have  questioned 
me  about  Hawaii's  unusual  system  of 
school  funding  and  governance,  Tm 
going  to  take  this  month's  space  and 
next  to  explain  it.  In  this  column,  I'll 
sketch  Hawaii's  school  funding  opera- 
tion, and  in  December  I'll  do  the  same 
with  the  state's  method  of  school 
governance. 

Hawaii  comprises  a  single  cen- 
tralized school  system,  the  ninth  larg- 
est in  the  U.S.  We  have  a  state  super- 
intendent and  one  state  board  of  edu- 
cation (of  which  I'm  a  member).  Our 
public  schools  are  funded  almost  en- 
tirely by  appropriations  from  the  state 
legislature,  with  funds  derived  from 
state  taxes  on  personal  income,  sales, 
and  excise.  Local  taxes  collected  by 
our  four  county  governments  support 
municipal  operations  such  as  fire  and 
police  protection;  they  do  not  finance 
any  part  of  our  school  system.  More- 


over, property  taxes  accrue  to  the 
county  governments  to  carry  out 
county  operations.  Because  public 
education  in  Hawaii  is  a  function  of 
the  state  government,  property  tax 
revenues  are  not  used  to  Hnance  pub- 
lic schools. 

In  addition  to  state  dollars,  the 
Hawaii  school  system  receives  a 
lesser  amount  of  basic  and  discretion- 
ary funds  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  money  implements  com- 
pensatory and  special  education  pro- 
grams and  services;  underwrites  plan- 
ning, developmental,  and  dissemina- 
tion activities;  supports  lunch  pro- 
grams; and  reimburses  the  state  for 
federally  connected  students. 

Operating  and  capital  improvement 
budgets  are  appropriated  by  the  state 
legislature  and  allotted  by  the  govern- 
or to  the  department  of  education. 
The  amount  allotted,  however,  often 
is  dependent  upon  the  state's  level  of 
general  revenues  since  the  governor  is 
required  by  law  to  balance  the  bud- 
get. 

The  board  of  education  prepares  a 


biennium  budget  and  submits  it  to  the 
governor  who  reviews  it,  takes  the 
necessary  action,  and  forwards  it  to 
the  legislature — along  with  the  bien- 
nium budgets  of  16  other  agencies  of 
the  state  government. 

In  a  state-funded  school  system, 
funds  are  allocated  equitably 
throughout  the  state  through  a  system 
of  basic  school  grants  and  per-pupil 
allocations  (in  1978-79,  for  example, 
a  $1,600  per-pupil  allocation  went  to 
K-6  schools;  $2,400  to  grades  7-9;  and 
$3,200  to  grades  10-12).  In  addition, 
schools  received  money  for  equip- 
ment, supplies,  and  textbooks  on  a 
per-pupil  basis,  using  a  weighted  sys- 
tem. The  state  funding  plan  places  a 
ceiling  on  expenditures,  which  is  the 
amount  allocated  to  the  education  de- 
partment by  the  governor.  The  board 
of  education  is  not  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed the  ceiling.  Also,  under  this  sys- 
tem, salary  schedules  (for  educational 
officers,  clerical,  custodial,  and 
school  lunch  personnel,  and  teachers) 
are  applied  uniformly  throughout  the 
state's  public  schools. 


New  plan  for  desegregating  schools 


/ 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Congressman  Preyer  has  a  good  idea. 
His  bill,  H.R.  3227,  now  pending  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  would 
formulate  a  new  federal  approach  to 
the  racial  integration  of  students  in 
public  schools. 

Preyer,  from  North  Carolina,  pro- 
poses a  federal  policy  on  student  ra- 
cial integration  along  with  funding  for 
a  variety  of  efforts  (that  would  be  de- 
veloped at  the  local  and  state  levels) 
to  end  racial  isolation  of  students. 
Here  are  some  of  the  main  elements  of 
the  Preyer  bill: 

•  It  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  $50  million  for  fiscal  year  1980 
(October  1,  1979,  through  September 
1.  1980)  and  $200  million  for  each  of 
the  four  subsequent  years  to  promote 
student  racial  integration  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

•  To    qualify    for    a    grant,    local 
schoo)  boards  would  be  required  to 

Aave  developed  a  desegregation  plan 


that  is  part  of  a  statewide  desegrega- 
tion program.  Grant  applications 
would  be  channeled  through  state  de- 
partments of  education.  Both  the  de- 
partment and  the  local  school  board 
would  be  required  to  establish  citizen 
advisory  committees  that  would  assist 
in  the  development  of  the  plans  and 
evaluate  their  results. 

Three  kinds  of  projects  would 
qualify  for  funding: 

1 .  Voluntary  student  transfer  plans 
on  both  an  interdistrict  basis  and  an 
jntradistrict  basis  involving  the  trans- 
porting of  students  to  schools  in  which 
the  students  would  be  among  the 
minority  race.  This  project  would  pay 
not  only  costs  of  transportation  but 
also  for  counseling  personnel  and  for 
other  services  of  a-  special  nature  to 
ease  any  personal  dislocation  of  the 
students'  lives  resulting  from  the 
transfer. 

2.  Interdistrict  and  intradistrict  co- 
operation plans  that  could  include  re- 
drawing zone  boundaries,  establish- 
ing magnet  schools,  joint  use  of 
school  facilities,  and  Ihe  Vike. 


3.  Compensatory  education  plans 
for  areas  comprising  low-income 
families. 

The  Preyer  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  its 
basic  principle  is  sound,  nsba  recom- 
mended in  its  congressional  testimony 
a  set  of  amendments  that  would 
strengthen  the  Preyer  bill,  including: 
(1)  a  broader  definition  of  "desegrega- 
tion," which  would  eliminate  the 
chance  that  a  strict  interpretation  by 
federal  bureaucrats  would  limit  the 
bill  to  de  jure  segregated  districts,  (2) 
a  specific  requirement  that  state  ad- 
visory councils  have  local  school 
board  members  in  their  membership, 
and  (3)  elimination  of  the  implication 
that  the  federal  government  would 
**certify"  the  "learning  approach"  of 
project  plans.  This  last  was  recom- 
mended because  such  certification 
smacks  of  federal  control  over  local 
curriculum. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  Preyer  bill  is  not 
unanimous.  Some  civil  rights  advo- 
cates, calling  the  bill  a  "freedom  of 
choice"  proposal  (which  they  claim  is 

(Continued  on  paxe  49,) 
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"We  find  greater 
economy 
and  better 


If  your  school  district  owns  and  -  --^^ 

operates  its  own  school  buses,  the  '"-^ 

experience  of  the  Everett,  Washington 

School  District  might  be  revealing.  ^\^^ 

"Formerly  we  operated  our  own  school  bus  fleet,"  ^-^ 

reports  Dr.  Onn  B  Fjeran,  Assistant  Superintendent, 

Business  "Considering  bus  replacement  requirements,  we 

find  greater  economy  and  better  service  by  contracting 

withARA" 

If  your  school  district  operates  or  contracts  for  buses,  chances 

are  we  can  help  you  find  a  more  effective,  more  efficient,  safer 

pupil  transportation  system.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with 

you  to  evaluate  your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


ARA  IRANSPORTATION  GROUP  ^^M 


1 6255  Ventura  Blvd  •  Encino.  California  9 1 436  •  213/989-1665 

Dr.  Orin  B.  Fjeran 

Assislani  Supenntendenf.  Business 

Everett  School  Distncl 

Everett.  Washington 
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BACK-TO-BASICS  A  BUST?  Two  recent  evcDts  might  in^- 
cale  thai  the  back-to-basics  movement  has  hurt,  rather  than 
helped,  student  achievement.  In  the  space  of  several  days,  a 
drop  in  this  year's  College  Board  test  scores  was  reported.  Tal- 
lowed quickly  by  discouraging  news  from  the  National  Assess- 
ment of  Educational  Progress  (n.a.e.p.).  The  n.a.e.p.  report 
says  that  mathematics  achievement  for  IT-year-olds  has 
dropped  four  points  in  five  years  and  predicts  that  (his  decline 
will  continue.  Proponents  of  back-to-basics  counter  that 
drawing  conclusions  about  basics  from  these  test  results  is 
ridiculous.  For  example,  the  n.a.e.p.  test  indicates  that  stu- 
dents are  more  adept  at  basic  operations  of  mathematics  such 
as  adding  and  multiplying  (it's  solving  problems  that  tbey 
don't  understand),  and  that  blacks  and  students  from  [ow-in- 
comc  families  are  beginning  to  close  the  gap  between  iheii 
scores  and  those  of  white,  affluent  students.  Some  education 
lobbyists  predict  that  if  lest  scores  continue  to  decline,  back- 
to-basics  might  find  its  way  as  an  issue  into  the  1980  presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

HOW  SOON  THEY  FORGET.  Remember  all  that  money 
that  went  into  sophisticated  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology 
courses  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation?  These 
millions  of  curriculum  dollars  have  had  only  a  minimal  im- 
pact on  the  way  sciences  are  taught,  concludes  the  National 
Research  Council,  which  was  commissioned  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (n.s.f.)  to  review  surveys  it  conducted  of 
school  science  teaching.  Results:  Many  new  teachers  don't 
even  know  of  the  existence  of  materials  devetoped  in  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  the  council  says,  and  many  teachers,  instead  of 
stimulating  student  questions,  as  recommended  by  new  cur- 
riculum theories,  are  back  to  using  a  rote  system  of  teaching 
and  learning.  Although  some  might  call  the  council's  conclu- 
sions self-serving,  the  National  Science  Foundation  says 
teachers  need  more  help,  including  a  new  curriculum  from 
N.S.F.  and  a  resumption  of  teacher  (raining  institutes.  Both 
activities  were  curtailed  in  the  wake  of  the  conservative  attack 
on  the  N.S.F. -developed  course  macos,  "Man,  a  Course  of 
Study"). 

YAWN:  TIE  BUSINESS  TO  SCHOOLS.  This  plea  is  almost 
a  cliche  mouthed  at  any  conference,  lunch,  or  workshop  on 
vocational  education  or  work-study  programs.  But  a  new 
study  indicated  that  closer  school -industry  contacts  don't  al- 
ways overcome  the  problems  of  Hnding  appropriate  jobs  for 
students.  Examining  programs  in  the  states  of  Massachusetts 
and  Washington,  where  Labor  Department  funds  were  used 
to  foster  closer  school -industry  cooperation,  Abt  Associates 
(a  Cambridge,  Mass.,  research  firm)  found  that  only  one- 
quarter  to  onc-lhird  of  students  found  jobs  as  a  result  of 
school  and  business  contacts.  Placement  costs  also  were  ex- 
ceedingly high:  SI, 800  per  student  in  Massachusetts  and 
SI  ,576  in  Washington. 

BETTER  A  YEAR  LATE  THAN  NEVER.  Congress  directed 
a  couple  of  years  ago  that  the  President  appoint  a  special  com- 
mission to  study  the  equity  in  funding  and  the  cost-benefits  of 
impact  school  aid.  The  Carter  Administration,  otherwise  en- 
gaged, was  a  year  late  in  appointing  (he  body.  The  ten-mem- 
ber commission  consists  of  four  school  superintendents  (in- 
cVvidm%  the  chancellor  of  New  York  City  schools),  a  teacher. 


two  teacher  union  executive  directors,  two  state  legislators, 
and  the  chairman.  Lawyer  Harold  Rogers  Jr.  of  San  Francis- 
co, whose  specialty  is  municipal  law  and  finance. 

BUCKLEY  AMENDMENT:  FIVE  YEARS  OLD  AND  IT 
WORKS.  There  have  been  few  controversies  of  late  about  the 
law's  administration,  even  though  paperwork  required  for 
proper  administration  of  the  "Family  Educational  Rights  and 
Privacy  Act"  is  extensive.  In  the  Arlington  (Virginia)  system, 
for  example,  the  notice  to  parents  of  rights  under  the  law  is 
published  in  Spanish,  Vietnamese,  and  Korean.  (Any  school 
system  can  request  copies  of  the  translations  by  writing: 
Superintendent,  Arlington  County  Schools,  1426  N.  Quincy 
St.,  Arlington,  Va.  22207.)  Other  school  districts  even  have 
published  the  notice  in  braille.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  (h.e.w.)  reports  that  school  systems 
rarely  have  problems  with  the  aa  and  that  only  a  small  num- 
ber of  parents  exercise  the  right  to  inspect  and  challenge  the 
records  kept  about  their  children.  One  definite  plus  of  the 
Buckley  Amendment:  fewer  records  are  now  kept  by  school 
systems. 

SUPREME  COURT  CONSIDERS  EDUCATION  CASES. 
First,  a  Virginia  parent  is  appealing  to  the  court  because  she 
had  to  buy  textbooks  for  her  children.  Virginia  is  one  of  the 
few  states  that  charges  for  textbooks,  unless  parents  show 
they  cannot  afford  the  fee.  Antoinette  Fischer,  who  says  she 
can  afford  the  fee,  insists  that  she  should  not  be  charged  be- 
cause the  "free  public  education"  clause  in  the  state  constitu- 
tion should  be  taken  literally.  In  a  second  case,  a  parent  is  ap- 
pealing to  the  high  court  because  two  sons  were  transferred  to 
a  "control  group  school."  The  parent  objects  because  the 
boys  do  not  get  special,  individualized  instruction  that  had 
been  provided  in  their  former  magnet  school,  which  receives 
federal  Emergency  School  Aid  funds. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FAILS  HANDICAPPED 
STUDENTS.  So  says  a  new  report  by  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  State  Boards  of  Education.  The  report  claims  the  un- 
employment rate  of  mentally  and  physically  disabled  adults  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  nondisabled  adults.  The  association 
study  also  found  that  although  the  1976  Education  Amend- 
ments speciHed  that  10  percent  of  federal  vocational  educa- 
tion funds  should  be  spent  on  programs  for  the  handicapped, 
only  2  percent  of  total  enrollments  in  school  vocational 
programs  are  made  up  of  handicapped  students.  State  educa- 
tion officials  are  quoted  in  the  report  as  saying  that  they  have 
seen  an  actual  decline  in  the  number  of  handicapped  students 
receiving  special  vocational  help  and  that  shortages  in  trained 
personnel  have  hurt  program  expansion. 

MONEY  TIED  BY  RED  TAPE.  Everyone's  intentions  were 
noble,  but  a  series  of  bottlenecks  has  developed  that  is  like- 
ly to  mean  school  systems  won't  know  how  much  money  they 
can  expect  for  many  federal  education  programs  until  close  to 
the  beginning  of  the  1980-81  school  year.  Here's  what  hap- 
pened: First,  Congress  in  its  1978  amendments  ordered  that 
all  education  regulations  be  rewritten  in  simple  and  consistent 
language.  Next,  then-U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  Ernest 
Boyer  began  his  "Operation  Common  Sense,"  a  project  to  re- 
view regulation  writing.  The  congressional  mandate  and  the 
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Boyer  project  complicated  the  writing  Usk,  but  not  fatally. 
Along  came  edoar:  The  Education  Division  General  Ad- 
minbtrative  Regulations  spells  out  common  rules  for  all  pro- 
grams; these  rules  must  be  approved  before  individual  regula- 
tions arc  published.  Results?  Further  delays.  As  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  the  absence  of  a  commissioner  of  education 
made  impossible  any  Hnal  approval  of  regulations.  If  a  regu- 
lation had  made  it  through  the  complicated  thicket,  however, 
there  would  have  been  another  obstacle  to  surmount:  fedac, 
the  Federal  Education  Data  Acquisition  Council,  which  must 
approve  all  application  forms  for  federal  programs.  So,  if  you 
haven't  noticed  any  closing  dates  on  applications  for  federal 
education  grant  programs,  breathe  easy.  New— and  later  than 
normal — deadlines  are  sure  to  be  set. 

THE  MENU  CHANGES.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
made  some  notable  changes  in  school  lunch  programs.  For  in- 
stance, schools  now  must  offer  tow  fat  milk,  skimmed  milk, 
or  buttermilk  with  lunch.  Whole  milk  and  chocolate  milk 
may  be  eliminated  from  the  school  menu— if  food  service  di- 
rectors dare.  Also,  rice,  macaroni,  bulgur  wheat,  and  even 
grits  can  be  substituted  for  bread.  In  addition,  the  department 
has  eliminated  the  "Type  A"  meal  designation.  Now,  all 
meals  must  conform  to  the  highest  nutrition  scale.  □ 
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If  a  Deaf  Student  Needs 

Your  Help 

Let  Us  Help,  Too. 

If  you  work  with  a  deaf  child,  perhaps  we  can 
help.  For  1 1  years  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  a  part  of  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  a  nationwide 
model  for  mainstreaming  deaf  students. 

NTID  prepares  nearly  1 ,000  deaf  college- 
age  students  every  year  for  a  variety  of  techni- 
cal careers.  We've  also  published  the  nation's 
authoritative  bibliography  on  mainstreaming 
and  will  soon  release  another  major  study  on 
the  subject.  We've  put  the  best  ideas  on  main- 
streaming  into  a  checklist  we'd  like  to  share 
with  you.  And  we'll  gladly  talk  with  you  person- 
ally about  providing  good  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  deaf  students  in  your  school. 
For  information,  contact: 

P  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 
Room  1(X) 

One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 
Rochester.  N.Y.  1 4623 
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If  it  moves,  stomp  on  it.  School  teachers 
might  long  for  a  little  therapy  for  dis- 
ruptive students,  but  be  careful.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Spectator,  "A 
group  therapy  session  in  Dreux,  France, 
took  the  life  of  37-year-oid  Pierre  Beau- 
mard,  who  was  mortally  stomped  be- 
tween two  mattresses  as  therapists 
'stamped  out  his  complexes.'  "  Other 
news  from  the  foreign  front:  Turkey  has 
suspended  The  Muppet  Show  during 
Islam's  sacred  month  of  Ramadan, 
fearing  that  Miss  Piggy  might  offend 
devout  Moslems. 
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Production  Editor 
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1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


CONFERENCE 

A  National  Conference  on  "The  Impact 
of  Collective  Bargaining  on  the  Quality 
of  Education''  will  be  held  on  December 
2,  3,  4,  1979,  at  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst.  For  information  and 
conference  brochure,  contact: 

Jacqueline  Young,  Director 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Collective 

Bargaining  in  Education 

Montague  House 

University  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst,  01003 

413/545-0395 


coming 


•  Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation on  Legal  Problems  of  Education,  Dis- 
cussions of  collective  bargaining,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  (Weber  case).  First 
Amendment  rights  (Mount  Healthy),  and  re- 
cent desegregation  cases.  Address  by  Jack 
Greenberg,  n.a.a.c.p.,  chief  counsel.  For  in- 
formation, write:  Tom  Jones,  nolpe,  5401 
Southwest  7th  St.,  Topeka,  Kan.  66606.  In 
Las  Vegas,  Nov.  15-17. 

•  The  National  Educational  Conference  of 
The  American  School  Board  journal.  Ac- 
tion-oriented sessions  of  setting  up  a  true 
"basics"  curriculum,  evaluating  and  main- 
taining a  school  public  relations  program. 
For  information,  write:  journal  Conference 
Registration,  The  American  School  Board 
JOURNAL,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007;  202/337-7666.  In 
New  Orleans,  Nov.  16-18. 

•  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  400  N.  Capitol  St., 
N.W.,  Suite  379,  Washington.  D.C.  20001,  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  11-14. 

•  State/ provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  get  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Colorado,  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Dec.  2-4;  Arkansas,  in  Little  Rock, 
Dec.  4;  Florida,  in  Jacksonville,  Dec.  6-8; 
California,  in  San  Francisco,  Dec.  7-9;  Ari- 
zona, in  Phoenix,  Dec.  12-14. 
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the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  boards  to  buy  section  in 
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It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  the  special  reader  service 
card  next  to  page  50  of  this  issue.  (You 
can't  miss  them;  they're  bright  yel- 
low.) 

Qrcle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
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you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  journal.  Your 
request  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 
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School  breakfast 


Here's  a  full  plate  of  advice  on 
running  breakfast  programs  in  schools 


By  Jerome  Cramer 

WHO  says  it's  all  gloom  for  ed- 
ucators this  year?  Here's  a  pro- 
gram that  costs  relatively  little  money  to 
operate,  isn't  complicated,  and  helps 
children  work  up  to  their  full  potential: 
breakfast. 

**For  public  schools  in  Massachu- 
setts, and  I  suppose  in  most  other  states, 
enrolling  in  the  federal  school  breakfast 
program  is  simple,"  says  Thomas  P. 
O'Hearn  of  the  state  department  of  edu- 
cation in  Massachusetts.  "Any  public 
school  can  enroll  immediately  by  filling 
out  a  simple  form,  and  sending  it  to  the 
state  department  of  education."  And, 
"if  for  some  reason  school  systems  have 
problems  filling  out  the  form,  they  can 
ask  the  state  board  for  assistance,"  he 
says. 

Proponents  of  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams—including some  state  school 
superintendents,  school  nutritionists, 
school  board  members,  and  nutrition 
activists— point  out  that  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  school  systems  in  the 
United  States  take  part  in  the  federal 
school  lunch  program.  Enrolling  in  the 
school  breakfast  program  amounts  to 
little  more  than  checking  a  single  box  on 
an  application  form  or  filling  out  a 
single  line  with  information  already 
tallied  for  the  lunch  program.  In  other 
words,  to  start  a  breakfast  program, 
school  systems  should  have  to  complete 
no  new  surveys,  provide  no  new  in- 
formation, and  ask  no  new  questions. 

"Once  the  school  has  been  enrolled  in 
the  breakfast  program,"  says  Teresa 
Trogdon  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  "some  states  even  provide 
a  cash  advance  to  get  breakfast  pro- 
grams operating  quickly."  The  amount 
of  the  cash  advance  is  then  deducted 
over  time  from  the  reimbursement  the 
government  pays  the  school  system  to 
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cover  the  cost  of  serving  breakfast. 

These  cash  reimbursement  payments 
have  been  increased  according  to  new 
regulations  adopted  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  (u.s.d.a.).  School 
systems  now  will  receive  more  federal 
money  to  pay  for  breakfasts  and  for  the 
direct  and  indirect  services  involved  in 
program  operation.  "While  school 
lunch  programs  still  are  supported,  in 
part,  by  local  funds,  the  cost  of  the 
school  breakfast  program  is  intended  to 
be  paid  for  entirely  by  the  govern- 
ment," says  one  school  nutritionist. 

Three  classifications  have  been  estab- 
lished for  breakfast  program  reimburse- 
ment. As  in  the  lunch  program,  children 
from  poor  families  are  eligible  to  receive 
breakfast  in  schools  free  of  charge.  The 
next  group,  children  from  families  with 
some  financial  need,  receive  reduced 
price  meals.  Children  from  families  who 
earn  above  a  certain  level  of  income 
must  pay  full  price  for  their  meals.  The 
school  system,  however,  is  reimbursed 
like  this:  47.5  cents  for  each  free  break- 
fast, 39  cents  for  each  reduced  price 
breakfast,  and  13.5  cents  for  each  full 
price  breakfast  it  serves. 

"That  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money,  to 
be  sure,"  says  Gwen  Chegwidden,  the 
food  service  director  in  Murrysville, 
Pa.,  "but  it  certainly  is  enough  to  pro- 
vide a  nourishing  breakfast  for  children 
in  a  well-run  program." 

If  a  school  system  is  classified  as 
having  a  "severe  need"  (that  is,  if  more 
than  40  percent  of  school  lunches  are 
served  free  or  at  a  reduced  price,  or  if 
state  law  requires  schools  to  serve 
breakfast),  then  the  schools  are  eligible 
for  extra  payments:  approximately  57.5 
cents  for  free  meals,  52  cents  for  each 
reduced  price  breakfast,  and  the  stand- 
ard payment  of  13.5  cents  for  each  full 
price  breakfast. 

Under  federal  law,  schools  can  be  re- 
imbursed not  only  for  the  cost  of  food, 
but  for  the  direct  and  most  indirect  costs 
of  preparing  and  supervising  school 


breakfast  programs.  Funds  also  are 
available  from  the  states  to  help  schools 
purchase  equipment  needed  to  establish 
breakfast  programs.  Finally,  some 
states  provide  extra  money  in  addition 
to  the  federal  reimbursement  rate  for 
schools  that  can't  make  the  breakfast 
program  break  even. 

"Perhaps  the  biggest  myths  about 
breakfast  programs  are  that  they  are 
difficult  to  operate,  require  lots  of  extra 
help,  and  are  expensive,"  says  Margaret 
Lorber  of  The  Children's  Foundation,  a 
nutrition  and  child  advocacy  organiza- 
tion that  has  a  special  concern  about 
school  breakfast  programs.  "Operating 
breakfast  programs  is  fairly  uncompli- 
cated," she  says.  "We've  found  that 
while  most  adults  think  only  of  eggs  and 
bacon  and  juice  for  breakfast,  children 
are  much  more  flexible.  A  good,  nutri- 
tious breakfast  can  include  cheese,  fruit, 
occasionally  a  cold  vegetable,  even 
whole  wheat  pizza  or  a  peanut  butter 
and  jelly  sandwich.  The  point  is  that  a 
simple  breakfast  program  can  be 
operated  with  little  or  no  cost  to  the 
school  system  and  with  a  minimal 
amount  of  supervision  and  preparation 
time." 

Example:  Cafeteria  workers  often  ar- 
rive at  school  in  the  morning  to  prepare 
lunch.  Preparing  breakfast  usually  re- 
quires only  that  schools  ask  one  or  two 
employes  to  arrive  a  bit  earlier.  And  un- 
like lunch,  when  some  students  are  ram- 
bunctious and  restless  after  sitting  in 
class  all  morning,  breakfast  is  a  meal  at 
which  students  usually  are  placid, 
peaceful,  and  quiet,  according  to  school 
people. 

If  mixing  breakfasts  and  bus 
schedules  is  a  problem  in  your  schools, 
here  are  some  ways  the  problem  has 
been  solved:  Peter  Andreozzi,  assistant 
principal  in  Seekonk,  Mass.,  says  that 
because  his  high  school's  bus  schedule 
drops  some  students  at  the  door  with  no 
time  to  spare,  students  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  eat  breakfast  during  their 
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How  to  decide  between  automatic  transmissions  ■ 
and  manuals  in  buses.  | 

Consider 
your  budget. 


If  you  must  meet  critical  bus  schedules  and  a  tight 
operating  budget,  the  transmission  you  specify  can 
make  a  difference. 

How?  Consider  the  economics  of  an  Allison 
Automatic. 

Fuel  economy:  The  Allison  Automatic  helps  main- 
tain the  engine  In  the  proper  fuel  economy  range  by 
being  in  the  right  gear  at  the  right  time.  And  that 
Includes  downshifts  on  hiils  and  grades. 

Maintenance:  With  the  Allison  Automatic,  you  can 
save  on  transmission-related  repairs.  Because  It 
delivers  continuous  torque  to  the  wheels  which  malces 
for  less  wear  and  tear  all  through  the  drive  train.  And 
there's  no  clutch  to  adjust  or  replace. 

Driver  training:  Most  school  systems  can't  afford 
highly  experienced  drivers.  And  you  don't  need  them 


with  Allison  Automatics.  They're  made  for  your  kind , 
of  driver,  and  they  can  save  you  time  and  money 
when  It  comes  to  driver  training. 

IHow  about  ease  of  operation?  Reduced  trip  times?  ' 
Greater  availability?  Ail  are  crucial  to  meeting  critical 
bus  schedules.  Many  fleets  report  they  get  all  these 
with  Allison  Automatics. 

So  when  It  comes  time  to  think  about  transmissions, 
go  with  Allison  Automatics.  School  systems  and  bus 
operators  across  the  United  States  are  delivering 
children  and  balanced  budgets  with  the  Allison 
Automatic's  help. 

For  more  Information,  call  toll-free  1-800-521-0120 
(In  Michigan,  1-800-521-2424).  Or  write:  Norm  Eggers, 
Safes  Manager,  Detroit  Diesel  Allison,  Division  of 
General  Motors,  P.O.  Box  81,  Birmingham,  Mi  480ia 
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(For  details,  circle  1 1  on  reply  cord.) 


week,  but  with  (he  help  of  two  local 
high  school  students  paid  with  funds 
supplied  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department, 
he  also  operates  a  two-acre  garden  be- 
hind the  school.  The  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  from  the  garden  are  used  in 
his  breakfast  and  lunch  programs. 
Pupils  help  out  in  the  garden,  tour  the 
school  kitchen  to  see  meals  prepared, 
and  discuss  menus  during  their  student 
council  meetings.  "The  cost  is  next  to 
nothing,"  he  adds. 

How  do  these  programs  get  started? 
According  to  school  officials  and  nutri- 
'  tionists,    the    movement    for    school 


breakfast  programs  usually  generates 
when  one  individual— a  school  dietitian, 
school  board  member,  teacher,  or 
school  administrator— decides  that  It's 
worth  trying. 

In  Fulton  County  (Georgia),  food  ser- 
vice Director  Sara  Sloan  was  concerned 
about  the  health  of  students  and  became 
the  driving  force  behind  a  breakfast 
program  that  banished  the  use  of  re- 
Hned  sugar  (substituting  honey  and 
molasses  instead).  For  protein,  her 
breakfasts  often  rely  on  wheat  flakes, 
oatmeal,  chicken,  pizza.  Stoan  also  en- 
courages teachers  to  ask  parents  not  to 


Principal  David  Kravet  of  Andover  (Connecticutf  Elementary  School 
whips  up  French  toasl/or  hungry  students  in  the  school  breakfast  program. 
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send  children  to  school  with  junk  food 
snacks.  According  to  Nutrition  Action, 
a  publication  that  supports  school 
breakfast  programs,  "It  wasn't  long  be- 
fore teachers  were  reporting  that  stu- 
dents who  usually  arrive  after  the  late 
bell  were  coming  on  lime.  Student  per- 
formance also  has  improved,  according 
to  teacher  reports,  and  participation  in 
the  program  averaged  an  incredible  93 
percent." 

Not  only  is  school  breakfast  good  for 
children,  some  economists  claim  that 
it's  also  a  healthy  shot  for  (he  local 
economy.  According  to  the  Indiana  Nu- 
trition Campaign  (i.n.c),  money  spent 
in  the  school  brcakfasl  program  has  a 
multiplier  effect.  That  means  each  dol- 
lar spent  to  operate  the  school  breakfast 
program  in  Indiana  "generates  not  Si 
but  $2.30  in  increased  business  activity 
and  wages,"  says  i.n.c.  This  money 
multiplies  when  it  is  spent  at  local 
farms,  dairies,  and  fruil  orchards,  be- 
cause it  then  is  spent  on  feed,  ma- 
chinery, fertilizer,  and  seeds.  Says  Ihc 
group:  In  one  month,  the  "Indiana 
school  breakfast  revenues  of  S225,88S 
yield  a  total  of  S5I9,563  in  business 
sales  and  wages  for  the  state  economy." 

Supporters  make  operating  a  school 
brcakfasl  program  sound  as  simple  as 
breaking  an  egg,  but  opponents  arc  out- 
spoken and  successfully  have  prevented 
school  breakfast  programs  from  spread- 
ing. (Currently,  approximately  20  per- 
cent of  U.S.  schools  participate  in 
breakfast  programs.)  The  main  objec- 
tions, from  school  board  members,  ad- 
ministrators, and  parents:  lack  of  fund- 
ing, conflicts  with  bus  schedules,  lack  of 
facilities,  concern  over  student  supervi- 
sion, reported  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  parents,  and  a  general  philo- 
sophical objection  to  schools  feeding 
children. 

The  Milwaukee  school  system  has  a 
deserved  reputation  for  operating  a 
first-rate  school  nutrition  program,  but 
several  years  ago  it  dropped  its  school 
breakfast  program  like  a  hot  skillet. 
Spokesmen  for  the  schools  claim  few 
parents  warned  their  children  to  eat 
breakfast  ai  school,  that  there  were 
problems  wi(h  scheduling  breakfasts, 
and  that  (he  program  was  expensive  to 
opera(e.  "We'd  rather  run  one  pro- 
gram—school lunch— and  do  it  well," 
says  Carol  Schlenzig,  acting  food  ser- 
vice director  in  Milwaukee.  "And  be- 
sides, parents  said  thai  breakfast  was 
one  meal  that  (hey  could  and  should 
provide." 

School  breakfast  advocates,  however, 


Breakfast 


point  out  that  in  Milwaukee  the  pro- 
gram was  abandoned  before  increased 
funding  was  available.  Breakfast  advo- 
cates also  claim  that  parents  have  to  be 
taught  about  the  program  before  fears 
about  schools  serving  kids  meals  can  be 
eliminated. 

Carol  Tucker  Foreman,  assistant  sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  in  a  speech  before 
the  National  School  Breakfast  Coalition 


this  past  March,  put  her  finger  on  what 
many  claim  is  the  largest  roadblock  to 
the  adoption  of  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. *'I  know  of  no  magic  wands  that 
will  brush  away  the  break fast-is-a- 
family-affair  syndrome  or  dispel  the  lin- 
gering nightmare  of  a  national  nanny 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  dictating  today 
what  Johnny  and  Mary  will  eat  tomor- 
row in  Iowa  City,'*  she  says. 

"One  school  administrator  I  spoke  to 
claimed  that  'if  we  serve  breakfast  in 
schools,  it  will  give  lazy  mothers  an  ex- 


Get  help  for  your  system's 
breakfast  program;  ask  here 


School  breakfast  advocates  claim  that 
local  school  officials  who  are  familiar 
with  the  program  often  become  avid 
boosters  of  feeding  children  in 
schools. 

Acting  on  this  premise,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  several  state 
departments  of  education,  and  a  large 
number  of  local  social  agencies  cur- 
rently are  involved  in  an  education 
campaign  called  School  Breakfast 
Outreach.  The  purpose:  to  tell  the 
public  and  officials  about  the  impor- 
tance of  a  good  breakfast  and  to  push 
for  adoption  of  breakfast  programs  in 
schools. 

On  the  national  level,  a  number  of 
television  networks  have  broadcast 
public  service  commercials  featuring 
comedian  Rodney  DangerHeld  and 
basketball  star  Julius  Erving  who  ex- 
plain the  beneHts  of  a  nutritious 
breakfast.  The  federal  government 
also  currently  requires  appropriate 
state  agencies  to  send  school  breakfast 
information  to  food  service  managers 
and  administrators  in  schools  that 
don't  operate  breakfast  programs. 
Eleven  states  have  started  their  own 
Outreach  programs  and  are  taking 
measures  to  push  for  school  breakfast. 
In  Massachusetts— which  until  recent- 
ly had  a  mandatory  school  breakfast 
program— the  state  department  of 
education  employs  12  field  workers  to 
visit  local  schools  and  drum  up  sup- 
port for  school  breakfast. 

Federal  ofHcials  also  are  urging  lo- 

ca)  citizen  groups— p.t.a.s  and  parent 

councils — to  press  school  boards  to 


adopt  breakfast  programs.  Board 
members  who  are  interested  in  learn- 
ing more  about  the  program  can  con- 
tact their  state  departments  of  educa- 
tion, or  write: 

The  Children's  Foundation,  1521 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  This  organization  can  provide 
information  on  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams and  can  forward  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  school  systems  of  all  sizes 
that  operate  successful  school  break- 
fast activities. 

Nutrition  Action,  1775  S  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20009.  As  a  part  of 
the  Center  for  Science  and  the  Public 
Interest,  Nutrition  Action  can  supply 
schools  with  information  on  school 
breakfast  and  lunch  programs  and  can 
provide  curriculum  materials  for  use 
in  the  classroom. 

U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
School  Programs  Division,  Food  and 
Nutrition  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
20250.  u.s.D.A.  can  send  school 
boards  information  on  reimbursement 
rates  and  regulations  that  govern 
school  breakfast. 

Montgomery  County  (Maryland) 
Health  Department,  2350  Research 
Blvd.,  Rockville,  Md.  20850.  For 
SI. 25,  this  county  department  will 
send  schools  an  excellent  book.  Start 
With  Breakfast,  which  spells  out  the 
elements  of  a  good  breakfast  made  at 
home  or  in  a  school.  The  booklet  also 
contains  suggestions  for  breakfast 
menus  and  snacks  that  can  be  pre- 
pared in  schools  without  elaborate 
cooking  facilities.— j.c. 
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cuse  not  to  get  out  of  bed  all  day,'  ** 
says  a  spokesman  from  The  Children's 
Foundation.  That  attitude  is  hardly 
widespread,  but  many  nutritionists  ad- 
mit there  is  a  great  deal  of  mistrust  on 
the  part  of  parents  and  administrators 
concerning  feeding  breakfast  to  children 
in  schools. 

'*It  used  to  be  that  children  who  came 
to  school  without  breakfast  came  from 
homes  where  the  parents  didn't  care, 
and  that  stigma  still  exists,"  says  Fair- 
fax County's  McConnell.  "Many  par- 
ents feel  guilty  and  think  they  are  failing 
if  they  let  kids  eat  in  school."  When  the 
school  superintendent  and  board  de- 
cided to  push  school  breakfast,  McCon- 
nell met  with  a  number  of  parents  who 
expressed  fears  about  the  program  and 
what  it  might  do  to  their  families. 

'*I  told  parents  that  I  understood  that 
kids,  like  parents,  sometimes  don't  like 
to  eat  right  after  they  get  up.  If  parents 
want  to  give  kids  some  juice  or  food  be- 
fore they  leave  the  house,  that's  fine.  If 
for  some  reason  they  can't,  that's  also 
fme.  Because  when  the  kids  get  to 
school — if  a  child  is  hungry — we  will 
have  a  good  meal  ready." 

McConnell  also  points  out  ways  par- 
ents can  be  helped  to  overcome  their 
negative  feelings  about  sending  their 
children  to  school  for  breakfast: 

"We  asked  administrators  and  teach- 
ers if  they  would  allow  their  own  chil- 
dren to  eat  breakfast  in  school,"  she 
says.  "This  helped  build  confidence  in 
the  program.  And  while  it  still  may  up- 
set some  parents  in  the  community,  it's 
hard  to  oppose  programs  designed  to 
feed  hungry  kids. 

"We'd  all  like  to  live  in  a  society 
where  every  child  sat  down  with  his  par- 
ents for  breakfast.  But  that's  not  the 
way  our  society  operates,"  says  one  ur- 
ban school  food  service  director.  "We 
get  kids  on  Monday  morning  who 
haven't  eaten  much  more  than  fast 
foods  and  potato  chips  since  lunch  at 
school  on  Friday.  Either  we  feed  them 
breakfast,  and  give  them  a  chance  to 
learn,  or  we  let  them  fall  asleep  at  their 
desks  or  disrupt  class  because  they  are 
hungry." 

For  all  their  ease  of  operation,  school 
breakfast  programs  might  be  considered 
a  political  risk.  Teachers  might  be  upset, 
administrators  might  claim  they  already 
are  overburdened,  parents  might  balk  at 
an  intrusion  by  the  schools  into  their 
domain.  But  the  question  should  and 
will  continue  to  be  asked:  When  it's  so 
easy  to  do  so,  why  won't  schools  feed 
hungry  children?  D 
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Address  letters  to:  Editor.  The  American 
School  Board  Journal,  1055  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson St.  N.W..  Washington,  DC.  20007. 


Even  more  on  censorship 

sir:  In  response  to  your  articles  on  cen- 
sorship [Your  schools  may  be  the  next 
battlefield  in  the  crusade  against  'im- 
proper' textbooks,  June/,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  from  a  parent's  point 
of  view,  a  point  of  view  noticeably  miss- 
ing from  that  issue  of  your  fine  maga- 
zine. Teachers  and  administrators  some- 
times forget  that  parents  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
footing  the  bill  for  an  expanding  educa- 
tion budget  that,  in  large  measure,  fails 
to  turn  out  reasonably  literate  students. 

It  was  distressing  to  read  that  **book 
burners'*  have  persecuted  the  opposition 
via  threats  and  violence.  As  I  am  sure 
you  are  aware,  there  are  sick  extremists 
on  both  sides  of  any  issue.  For  your  in- 
formation, many  activists  in  parents' 
groups  have  been  subjected  to  sneers, 
slander,  and  even  death  threats. 

Parents  believe  that  they,  as  parents, 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  their  chil- 
dren and  that  there  is  no  aspect  of  their 
children's  development  that  they  can 
safely  turn  over  totally  to  others.  Our 
own  parent  organization  (watch— the 
Anne  Arundel  County  chapter  of  the 
Maryland  Coalition  for  Constitutional 
Rights,  Inc.)  recently  brought  to  our 
school  board's  attention  a  teachers'  ad- 
visory program  in  which  teachers,  with 
only  workshop  training,  engaged  in 
psycho-social  therapy  in  a  compulsory 
course,  utilizing  many  privacy-invading 
techniques.  The  program  has  since  been 
dropped  from  our  middle  schools. 

Parents  are  also  concerned  about 
**relevant"  and  depressing  literature, 
permissive  drug  and  sex  education 
courses,  and  values  clarification  tech- 
niques (without  parental  consent)  that 
permeate  the  curriculum  at  all  JeveJs  and 
make  use  of  such  sick  techniques  as  sur- 


vival games,  where  kids  decide  who  will 
live  and  who  will  die. 

The  JOURNAL  contained  a  constructive 
solution  to  the  quandary  of  censor- 
ship—the suggestion  that  parents  and 
other  interested  groups  have  the  right  to 
review  and  file  their  objections  to  text- 
books before  purchase,  perhaps 
through  the  avenue  of  a  public  display 
system.  Too  often,  parents  are  put  into 
the  position  of  reacting  after  the  fact  in- 
stead of  being  able  to  voice  objections 
to  a  textbook  prior  to  its  inclusion  in  the 
curriculum.  Incidentally,  several  coun- 
ties in  Maryland  have  instituted  such  a 
book  review  system  successfully;  and  it 
is  hoped  that  other  jurisdictions  will  fol- 
low suit. 
Joy  Anne  Fox 

WATCH 

Harmond,  Md. 

Don't  shoot! 

sir:  We,  here  in  Hutchinson,  Minn.,  are 
happy  to  be  able  to  corroborate  the  effi- 
cacy of  kilting  students  who  misbehave 
/journal,  August/.  We've  been  doing 
so  for  the  last  five  years.  Parents  were 
shocked  at  first,  but  the  sudden  decrease 
in  vandalism,  rowdiness,  and  even  talk- 
ing in  the  halls  finally  convinced  all  but 
the  most  hardened  humanitarians  that 
we  had  a  very  effective  program. 

Of  course,  we  were  forced  to  make  a 
few  concessions  to  economics.  Early  fall 
killings  were  at  first  thought  to  be  best 
because  we  could  collect  a  full  year  of 
state  aid  for  a  defunct  pupil.  But  we 
soon  realized  that  we  lost  revenue  from 
the  miscreant's  absence  from  football 
games.  We  finally  solved  the  problem 
by  encouraging  students  to  buy  non- 
transferrable  season  passes. 
Jeffrey  Green 
School  Board  Member 
Hutchinson,  Minn. 

sir:  As  much  as  I  respect  the  journal 
and  the  way  it  offers  readers  a  chance  to 
assess  their  own  methods,  I  was  shocked 
to   read   A    modest   proposal:   Shoot 


troublesome  kids  in  the  August  issue.  If 
Author  P.M.  Carlin  is  for  real,  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  he— not  the  chil- 
dren— who  is  maladjusted.  In  this  era  of 
accepting  people  for  what  they  are,  it 
seems  self-defeating  even  to  suggest  that 
sticks-and-stones  treatment  is  the  an- 
swer to  child  control.  In  this,  the  Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Child,  one  wonders 
how  the  journal  could  possibly  publish 
such  an  article. 
H.  Bryant 

Assistant  Superintendent 
Sir  James  Whitney  School 
Belleville,  Ontario 

•  P,M,  Carlin,  a  gentle  man,  was 
kidding. 

Adults  as  students 

sir:  a  program  similar  to  the  one  de- 
scribed by  June  Edwards  [Enroll  adults 
as  students  in  your  schools,  June/  is  in 
operation  at  our  school.  Our  program. 
Adult  Day  Education,  began  in  the  fall 
of  1977.  The  program,  started  because 
of  declining  enrollment  at  our  school, 
has  been  successful  with  adults  from  age 
19  to  72.  They  have  been  a  great  addi- 
tion to  the  classroom.  Adults  contribute 
their  knowledge,  help  the  classroom  dis- 
cipline problem,  act  as  good  public  rela- 
tions persons  for  the  school,  stimulate 
regular  students,  develop  good  rapport 
with  teenagers,  and  become  very  sup- 
portive in  the  classroom. 

Adults  enroll  in  our  program  to  ob- 
tain new  or  refreshed  job  skills,  to  earn 
a  high  school  diploma,  to  expand  on 
their  hobbies  or  interests,  and  to  pre- 
pare for  college  courses. 

This    program    is    offered    free    of 
tuition  costs  to  adults.  It  is  a  new  idea, 
and,  at  present,  I  know  of  no  other  pro- 
gram like  ours.  We  still  have  a  lot  of 
work  to  do  to  make  it  better,  but  it  has  a 
good  foundation  and  a  bright  future. 
Sharon  Van  Denbos 
Adult  Day  Education  Director 
Brooklyn  Center 

Junior-Senior  High  School 
Brooklyn  Center,  Minn. 
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50  years  from  now 

the  soundboard  in  this  piano 

will  still  be  under  warranty! 


Conservatoire  2960  I  by  ^^URLlTZER" 


You  may  now  enjoy  more  tone 
and  greater  tuning  stability.  Our 
latest  school  pianos  are  built 
with  the  new  all-spruce  Dura- 
phonic  Multi-radial™  Sound- 
board in  which  three  layers  of 
mountain-grown  spruce  are 
placed  at  precise  angles  to 
radiate  more  string  vibrations  to 
the  entire  speaking  area  of  the 
soundboard.  It  is  more  respon- 
sive than  solid  spruce  boards 
and  so  durable  it  carries  a  50- 
year  Wurlitzer  Warranty. 
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Because  expansion  and  con- 
traction in  our  new  soundboard 
is  80%  less  than  in  solid  spruce 
soundboards,  temperature  and 
humidity  problems  are 
minimized.  Tnis  piano  sounds 
fuller  and  will  stay  in  tune  far 
longer. 

Your  choice  of  two  models  in 
three  finishes.  Full  soslenuto  is 
an  option  available. 

For  literature,  please  send 
coupon. 

(For  details,  circle  1 2  on  reply  card.) 


To:  WurlrUerEducatitMMlProducti 

Dept.5B-129   ,D«Kalfa,  Illinois 60115 
Please  send  ^pecificatiansand  performance 
'  profile  on  the  Conservatoire  2960  Piano. 

Name_ 


Zip  Code. 
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Quick!  Tell  me 
how  to  buy 
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.  .  .  band  uniforms 

Buying  band  uniforms  that  are  durable, 
comfortable,  colorful,  and  economical 
requires  careful  planning  and  a  "band's 
eye  view":  That  is,  you  never  buy  band 
uniforms  the  way  you  buy  your  own 
clothing — with  an  eye  for  fit,  current 
styling,  and  hand-tailoring— because 
the  need  is  different.  Here's  why: 

Band  uniforms  might  be  worn  by  as 
many  as  10  or  12  different  musi- 
cians—both boys  and  girls — who  will 
march  them  through  snow,  sleet,  and 
rain.  The  uniforms  will  be  taken  on  tour 
many  times;  they  often  will  be  carelessly 
cleaned  and  improperly  stored.  Yet 
every  time  the  uniforms  come  out  of  a 
suitcase  or  wardrobe,  they  must  look 
great. 

Because  band  uniforms  must  be  dura- 
ble as  well  as  attractive,  normal  manu- 
facturing methods  and  fabric  won't 
do.  You  should  buy  from  a  specialist 
who  has  the  professional  knowledge, 
special  construction  methods,  custom- 
designed  machinery,  durable  fabrics, 
and  proper  trimming  that  are  needed  to 
meet  the  special  requirements  of  band 
uniforms. 

Here's  what  to  look  for: 

Style,  Band  uniforms  follow  military 
styles  (some  dating  back  centuries),  but 
all  consist  of  the  same  basic  elements: 
the  coat,  the  collar,  headgear,  trim,  and 
accessories.  Before  you  examine  the  be- 
wildering array  of  uniforms  in  a  manu- 
facturer's catalog,  learn  the  fundamen- 
tals about  these  elements. 

Coats  come  in  two  body  shapes.  The 
short  coat  is  form -fitting  and  reaches  to 
the  waist,  sometimes  with  tails  in  the 
back.  A  drawback:  The  short  coat  is  dif- 
ficult to  fit  and  should  be  avoided  when 
there  is  high  turnover  in  band  members. 
The  long  coat,  which  is  loose,  easy  fit- 
ting and  long  enough  to  cover  the  seat, 
is  more  easily  altered. 

Collars  also  come  in  two  basic  shapes. 


For  valuable  technical  assistance  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article,  the  journal  is 
grateful  to:  Howard  Wolfe,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Uniform  Manufacturers,  New 
York;  Bob  Munyon,  Ostwald  Uniform  Co., 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  For  more  information, 
p)ease  check  Music  on  the  reply  card  facing 
page  42. 


The  standing  collar  is  preferred  by  many 
band  directors,  because  no  shirt  or  tie  is 
necessary  (a  disadvantage  of  the  open 
collar).  Many  combinations  of  coats 
and  collars  are  possible,  and  the  variety 
of  ornamentation  and  trim  available 
make  creative  uniforms  fairly  simple  to 
design. 

Headgear  can  make  up  almost  a  third 
of  the  cost  of  the  total  uniform.  Caps, 
shakos,  and  busbys  (the  different  types 
of  headgear)  should  be  sewn  onto  rigid 
foundations,  not  glued  or  stapled;  hel- 
mets should  be  molded  of  heavy-gauge 
plastic.  (All  should  be  comfortable,  ad- 
justable, and  as  tough  as  a  pair  of  work- 
shoes.) 

Remember  to  follow  the  band's  eye 
view  when  choosing  trim  and  ornamen- 
tation: What  can't  be  seen  from  a  dis- 
tance isn't  there.  Trim  should  be  big, 
bold,  and  colorful;  intricacy  is  wasteful. 
Woven  braids,  cords,  and  contrasting 
fabrics  should  be  seen  from  grandstand 
or  balcony,  but  they  also  should  match 
the  basic  fabric's  colorfastness  and 
cleanability.  Automatic  embroi- 
dery—created from  original  artwork  by 
sewing  machines  with  numerous 
needles — is  brilliant,  durable,  and  easily 
matched  from  uniform  to  uniform. 

Fabric,  The  fabric  of  band  uniforms 
must  have  a  longer  life  expectancy  than 
almost  any  other  garment  sold.  Rigid 
manufacturing  specifications  in  the  in- 
dustry also  assure  reasonable  fabric 
matching  for  indefinite  periods.  The 
most  popular  fabric  is  100  percent  vir- 
gin wool  of  a  whipcord  weave  in  a  ISVi 
to  16  oz.  weight.  This  fabric  withstands 
abuse  for  long  periods  without  shining, 
projects  brilliant  and  lasting  colors,  and 
tailors  well.  A  blend  of  45  percent  wool 
and  55  percent  polyester  also  is  popular. 

Tailoring.  A  band  uniform  requires 
the  strength  and  regularity  of  machine 
sewing;  it  is  a  service  garment,  not  a 
party  dress.  Look  for  a  full  lining  that  is 
perspiration-proof,  colorfast,  and 
strong.  The  coat  canvas,  or  foundation, 
sometimes  is  made  of  hymo  (closely 
woven  cloth  that  is  25  percent  Pakistani 
goat  hair  and  75  percent  cotton  and  syn- 
thetic fibers.)  Taping  should  secure  any 
area  that  might  give  way  to  stress  or 
might  change  shape.  Armholes  should 
be   taped   three-quarters   of   the   way 


around,  then  stitched  with  thread  direct- 
ly under  the  armhole. 

Shoulder  pads  should  be  constructed 
of  many  layers  of  fine  cotton — not 
paper,  foam  rubber,  or  plastic,  all  of 
which  might  disintegrate  after  only  a 
few  wearings.  Standing  collars  should 
be  supported  by  a  mylar  material.  Be 
wary  of  substitutes  (buckram,  card- 
board, or  any  sized  or  starched  mate- 
rials). 

Trousers  should  be  constructed  with 
the  same  tailoring  concepts  as  the  coat. 
The  waist  should  be  adjustable  and 
seams  should  be  adequate  for  con- 
venient alterations. 

Ordering.  Buying  band  uniforms  is 
seasonal,  with  schools  purchasing  from 
April  to  September  for  delivery  by  the 
football  season.  Placing  your  order  in 
winter— a  slack  time— gives  you  time  to 
consider  details  and  sometimes  assures 
faster  delivery  and  a  break  in  price. 

Quality  band  uniforms  cost  between 
SI 75  and  S250  each,  and  should  last 
eight  to  ten  years.  Uniforms  are  custom- 
designed  but  sold  in  stock  sizes  with 
ample  room  for  alterations.  Buying 
from  a  reliable,  experienced  manufac- 
turer ensures  good  service  and  high 
quality.  C 


new  for  boards 
to  buy  .  .  • 


Band  shirts  and  blouses.  These  tops  are  de- 
signed to  give  a  one-piece  appearance  to 
band  uniforms.  The  shirts  and  blouses 
come  in  15  colors  and  are  available  in 
either  wide-wing  or  stand-up  military  col- 
lars. From  Medalist  Stansbury  Uniforms, 
Brookf  ield,  Mo.  For  details,  circle  50  on  re- 
ply card. 

Music  practice  room  guide.  This  eight-page 
booklet  explains  the  relationship  between 
sound  and  hearing,  the  nature  of  noise, 
and  other  considerations  when  purchasing 
music  practice  rooms.  From  Industrial 
Acoustics  Co.  Inc..  Bronx,  NY.  For  details, 
circle  51  on  reply  card. 
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Oronu.  Available  in  three,  four,  and  five- 
piece  (etJ.  theje  drumi  are  fine  tuned  for 
even  tension  acrosi  the  drum  head.  The 

manufacturer  tayi  the  drums  won't  go  out 
of  tune  or  ioM  tension  with  normal  use 
From  Continental  Muiic.  Oak  Brook.  Ill 
For  dclailt,  circle  52  on  rci>1v  card. 


k  The  Roughneck  music  ttand 
li  designed  to  hold  tight  (no  wobbling) 
without  nut^  and  bolts  thai  must  be  re- 
tightened.  The  desk  top  of  Ihe  stand  is 
said  to  resist  bending  and  is  held  in  place 
with  a  desk  top  pivot  From  Wenger  Corp , 
Owatonna,  Minn  Fof  detail*,  circle  S3  on 
reply  card. 

Loudtpeaker*.  These  high  and  low-fre- 
quency loudspeakers  are  designed  to  be 
used  together  (to  make  a  custom  speaker 
slack}  or  separately  Constructed  of  wood, 
the  speakers  are  covered  in  scuff-resistant 
black  vinyl.  From  Shuie  Brothers  Inc  , 
Evanslon.  Ml.  For  detail*,  circle  54on  reply 
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Fire  abrm  guard.  This  guard  is  designed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  false  alarms  in  your 
schools.  Able  to  fit  over  any  existing  fire 
alarm,  the  guard  changes  a  single  action 
pull  lever  alarm  into  a  dual  action  break 
the  glass  and  pull  the  lever  alarm  Compli- 
cating the  alarm  process  means  fewer 
jokesters  will  be  tempted  to  pull  a  false 
alarm.  The  guard  mounts  with  two  tamper 
proof  screws.  From  Key  Systems,  Inc., 
Howell.  N.).  For  detailf,  circle  S5  on  reply 


Drinking  fountain.  This  compact  fountain 
(designed  for  handicapped  students)  has 
ample  knee  room  to  accommodate  wheel- 
chairs and  operates  with  a  light-touch 
valve  It  comes  in  stainless  steel  satin  fin- 
ish or  sienna  bronze.  From  Haws  Drinking 
Faucet  Co  ,  Berkeley,  Calif  For  delaili,  cir- 
cle 56  on  reply  card. 


CotI  control  on  cleaning  lolution*.  School 
maintenance  departments  faced  with  tight 
budgets  for  both  labor  and  material  might 
well  consider  the  Portion-Pac  system  of 
premeasured,  concentrated  detergents. 
Each  envelope  contains  the  right  amount 
of  detergent  to  make  one  accurately 
mixed  bucket  of  cleaning  solution.  And, 
according  to  the  maker,  the  package  sys- 
tem results  in  savings  due  to  simplified 
purchasing,  60  to  90  percent  savings  in 
freight  costs,  90  percent  savings  in  storage 
space,  easy  handling  (a  50  pound  case 
often  replaces  a  500  pound  drum).  Prod- 
ucts available  are:  all  purpose  and  germici- 
dal detergents,  wax  and  finish  rerrravers, 
carpet  and  upholstery  shampoos  and  a 
concentrated  floor  finish.  From  Portion-Pac 
Chemical  Corp  ,  Chicago.  For  detaik,  cir- 
cle 57  on  reply  card. 


Playground  equipment.  Built  of  steel  to 
withstand  years  of  wear,  the  "|et  star 
rocket"  and  "arch  climber"  are  two  pieces 
of  safe,  sturdy  playground  equipment  Un- 
like wood  equipment,  the  steel  pieces  pose 
no  threat  of  injury  due  to  splintering  Also, 
the  manufacturer  says  maintenance  costs 
on  the  equipment  are  low  because  of  its 
durability.  A  "Guide  to  Playground  Plan- 
ning," furnished  with  the  equipment,  sug- 
gests ways  to  avoid  potentially  hazardous 
playground  design  plans  From  j  E    Burke 
Co  ,  Fond  du  lac.  Wis  For  dcluU.  cm<!«.^^ 


W^ted! 

,      700,000. 
busy  executives 
who  can: 
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If  you  can  spend  some  rime, 
even  a  few  hours,  with  someone 
who  needs  a  hand,  not  a  handout, 
call  your  local  Voluntary  Action 
Center.  Or  write  to  '■Volunteer." 
Washington.  D.C.  20013.    ^^^ 

WfeneedyoiLN^ 

The  National  Center  for 
Voluntary  Action. 


the  Journal  adviser 

what  would  you  do  if 


.  .  .your  school  board  discovered 
an  'extra'  million  dollars? 

Ever  since  school  opened  last  September,  financial  reports  at  your  tnonthly  board 
meetings  have  been  full  of  gloom  and  dire  predictions.  In  response,  the  board  made 
some  painful  cuts  in  spending;  you've  laid  off  three  of  your  seven  curriculum  coot- 
dinators  in  an  effort  to  avoid  cutting  classroom  staff.  By  early  spring,  your  businesj 
manager  reports  that  things  are  looking  up;  the  system  might  end  the  year  aboui 
S40,000  in  the  black.  Glad  of  this  breathing  spell,  your  board  turns  to  other  pressing 
matters;  contraa  talks  with  teachers,  and  a  bond  campaign  for  next  fall. 

Suddenly,  in  May,  the  fmancial  reports  show  that  you  will  end  the  fiscal  year  not 
with  S40,000,  but  with  dose  to  one  million  dollars  in  surplus  money.  The  business 
manager  explains  that  only  last  week  he  received  a  backlog  of  data  from  the  compu- 
ter; he's  as  surprised  as  you  are.  You  are  pleased  that  the  school  system  is  in  such  ^nc 
financial  fettle,  of  course,  but  you're  also  worried  about  the  public's  (and  the  teacher 
union's)  reaction.  You're  in  the  middle  of  negotiations;  if  this  information  came  out 
just  now,  salary  demands  would  soar  and  your  negotiating  position  would  be  badly 
weakened.  So— without  aaually  suppressing  any  documents— you  decide  to  keep  the 
million-dollar  surplus  quiet;  by  some  miracle,  neither  the  press  nor  the  union  pick  up 
on  it. 

Now  it's  August;  teacher  negotiations  are  over.  You  know  that  sooner  or  later 
the  press  or  the  union  is  going  to  look  at  your  fmancial  statements;  with  your  bond 
election  coming  up  you  want  to  handle  things  correaly.  But  how?  As  a  school  board 
member,  you  should: 

A.  Call  a  press  conference  immediately  and  disclose  all  facts  and  Hgures  in  full 
public  view.  The  public  has  a  right  to  know  what's  going  on  and  by  speaking  up  now 
you  will  avoid  cover-up  charges  later. 

B.  At  the  next  board  meeting,  bring  up  the  crux  of  the  matter:  the  lack  of  relia- 
ble, prompt  fmancial  reporting  to  the  board.  Insist  that  in  the  future  the  board  must 
have  access  to  reliable  budget  figures  throughout  the  year— no  more  surprises  just  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  ends.  Then,  if  the  press  picks  up  on  the  million-dollar  surplus 
story,  fme- but  you  don't  have  to  spell  it  out. 

C.  Keep  mum.  After  all,  your  fmancial  reports  arc  part  of  official  board 
records,  open  to  the  public.  If  no  one  has  picked  up  on  the  story  in  three  months, 
maybe  no  one's  particularly  interested.  Why  make  an  issue  of  it  now? 

D.  Fire  the  business  manager,  buy  a  new  computer,  and  rehire  the  curriculum 
coordinators.  If  questions  come  from  the  public,  issue  a  press  release  blaming  the 
whole  thing  on  a  breakdown  in  communications,  and  promise  that  all  will  be  well  as 
soon  as  you  have  a  new  business  manager  and  a  bigger  computer. 

FOR  THE  ANSWER,  TURN  THE  PAGE  UPSIDE  DOWN. 


ADVICE  FOR  THE  ASKING 

If  you  are  plagued  with  a  prickly  problem  of  school  board  membership  or  ad- 
ministration, throw  it  in  the  lap  of  the  journal's  cadre  of  consultants  known 
collectively  as  The  Journal  Adviser.  We'll  change  the  names  of  persons  and 
places.  Then,  we'll  share  (he  problem  and  its  suggested  solution  with  our  read- 
ers. Write:  The  Journal  Adviser,  The  American  School  Board  iournal,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Si.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 
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A  G  Board  President  D.  D  Asst.  Supt        G.  D  Dept  Head 
B  G  Board  Member     E  G  Business  Mgr.  H.  G  Architect 
C  G  Superintendent     F  G  Principal  I.  Q  Other 
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(please  print) 


A  G  Board  President  D  G  Asst  Supt        G  O  Dept  Head 

B.  G  Board  Member     E  G  Business  Mgr    H  G  Architect 

C.  G  Supenntendent     F  G  Principal  I  D  Other 
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School  District 


Street  Address 


Street  Address 
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State 
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State 


Zip 


Area  Code/Telephone 

Send  me  information  on  how  to  buy: 


D  Adminiitrativ«  S/itams/ 
R«cordk««ping 

n  Athl«tic,  Gym,  Playground 

D  Audiovisual 

n  Car««r  Education 

D  Classroom  Equipm«nt/Furnitur« 

Q  Curriculum 

D  Flooring 


n  Food  S«rvic« 

Q  H«ating,  Air  Conditioning 

(12mo.) 
Q  Insurance 
Q  Maint«nanc« 
D  Music 

□  S«curity/Fir«  Prottction 
n  Transportation 
D  Wall  Systems 


Area  Code/Telephone 

Send  me  information  on  how  to  buy: 


Q  Administrative  Systems/ 
Recordkeeping 

n  Athletic,  Gym,  Playground 

Q  Audiovisual 

n  Career  Education 

Q  Classroom  Equipment/Furniture 

Q  Curriculum 

n  Flooring 


n  Food  Service 

Q  Heating,  Air  Conditioning 

(12-mo.) 
Q  Insurance 
Q  Maintenance 
D  Music 

n  Security/Fire  Protection 
Q  Transportation 
D  Wall  Systems 
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Read  this  month's  Ballot  Box  (see  contents  for  page  number) 
and  cast  your  vote  by  marking  ttie  appropriate  box  at  ttie 
bottom  of  this  card.  You  may  also  use  the  space  on  this  card 
for  any  comments  you  have  about  the  Ballot  Box  proposition 
in  this  issue. 


Q  Board  member 
Q  Superintendent 


□  Principal 
n  Other 


THE  AMERICAN 

SCHOOL  BOARD  JOURNAL 

NOVEMBER  1979 

To  subscribe  to  The  American  School  Board  Journal  ($24  « 
year  in  U.S.,  possessions  and  Canada)  please  check  the 
appropriate  box  in  each  of  the  columns  below. 
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The  WbRD  Processor 

ThatTeaches  Schools 

A  Lesson  In  Economics. 

Schools  are  businesses.  And  like  most  businesses  they  have  to  run  under  tight  budgets  planned  a  year  or 
so  in  advance.  Unfortunately,  as  a  year  progresses  a  budget  can  cut  down  on  a  school's  productivity. 
How  can  you  increase  efficiency  without  increasing  your  budget? 
One  way  is  with  the  Olivetti  TES  501  word  processor. 

IT  woi»rr  COST  much  to  enroll  the  sors  services. 

The  501  is  as  inexpensive  as  machines  that  only  do  standard  word  processing  functions,  such  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  retyping.  At  the  same  time,  it  incorporates  other  capabilities  found  on  machines  that  cost  much  more. 

NOW  YOU  CAN  SAVE  MONEY  BEFORE 
the  bids  EVEN  COME  IN. 

Information  retrieval  capabilities  greatly  facilitate  the  preparation  of  bid  specifications  and  purchase  orders. 
A  list  of  vendors  a  school  regularly  uses  can  be  logged  in  the  system.  When  a  school  is  ready  to  purchase 
a  particular  item,  bids  will  automatically  be  sent  out  to  appropriate  suppliers. 

After  a  vendor  is  chosen,  the  501  will  prepare  a  letter  of  acceptance  and  a  purchase  order. 
It'll  save  time,  so  you'll  save  money. 

THE  501  WILL  EXPAND  YOUR  CURRICULUM. 

The  501  comes  with  everything  you  need  to  teach  a  course  about  the  501.  Like  books  that  explain  how 
to  plan  the  course.  Manuals  for  the  students.  And  flip  charts  for  classroom  instruction. 

To  arrange  for  a  free  demonstration,  or  more  information,  write  the  Olivetti  Corporation  of  America, 
Word  Processing  Division,  500  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  N.  Y.  10022. 

Once  you  see  for  yourself  what  the  Olivetti  TES  501  can  do  for  schools,  you'll  know  we're  at  the  head 

of„u,ci..,   ollwoUl 

Tlie  world's  best  designed 
products,  inside  and  out. 
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Teah -these 

Republic  steel  lockers 

can  really  take  a  beating  so 

you  don't  take  a  beating  on  fixing  them  up: 


Take  it  from  me,  kids  can  give  lockers 
a  real  beating  even  when  we  don't 
mean  to.  The  handles  break.  Doors 
get  ripped  off  or  kicked  in.  Shelves 
get  torn  out.  If  the  lockers  can't 
hack  it,  the  school  gets  zapped 
with  the  cost  to  fix  'em  or  put  in  new 
ones.  Well,  you'll  never  change  us 
kids... but  you  could  change  to 
these  Republic  lockers.  Man,  they 
can  take  it.  And,  with  the  bucks  you 
save  you  could  do  somethin'  cool 
. . .  like  start  a  Disco  classr 

Good  advice  about  locker 
problems.  Right  from  the  source. 
Granted  he's  not  valedictorian 
material,  but  he  is  a  good  example 
of  why  cheaper  lockers  don't  hold 
up  even  in  the  best  of  schools.  And, 
because  of  that,  Republic  builds  only 

November  1979 


high  quality  lockersthatarede- 
signed  to  last  through  generations 
of  students,  with  less  repairs  and 
fewer  replacements  over  the  years. 

Compare  the  features  that  give 
long-range  performance. 

Strong  heavy-gage  steel. 
Durable  phosphatized  finish  in  20 
colors.  Kick-resistant  handles. 
Continuous  door  strikes.  Rubber 
silencers  riveted  to  the  frame  hooks. 
And  Republic's  unique  positive  self- 
locking  device.  It  all  adds  up  to 
lockers  that  wear  well  through  rough 
student  use.  So  when  it  comes  down 
to  your  bottom  line,  Republic  lockers 
give  you  low  costs . . .  not  just  in  the 
beginning,  but  throughout  your 
period  of  ownership. 

Republic  offers  a  full  selection 

(For  details,  circle  52  on  reply  card,) 


of  standard,  expanded  metal, 
MONDRIAN*  and  low  decibel  lock- 
ers; a  complete  line  of  shop  equip- 
ment, storage  cabinets,  and  shelving. 
For  full  information  about  any 
of  these  Republic  products,  write 
or  call  Republic  Steel  Corporation, 
Industrial  Products  Division,  1038 
Belden  Ave.  N.  E.,  Canton  OH  44705. 

'MONDRIAN  is  a  trademark  of  Republic  Steel  Corporation 


SHELVING 
LOCKERS 
SHOP  EQUIPMENT 
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If  It  moves,  stomp  on  It.  School  teachers 
might  long  for  a  little  therapy  for  dis- 
ruptive students,  but  be  careful.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Spectator,  "A 
group  therapy  session  in  Dreux,  France, 
took  the  life  of  37-year-old  Pierre  Beau- 
mard,  who  was  mortally  stomped  be- 
tween two  mattresses  as  therapists 
'stamped  out  his  complexes.*  "  Other 
news  from  the  foreign  front:  Turkey  has 
suspended  The  Muppet  Show  during 
Islam's  sacred  month  of  Ramadan, 
fearing  that  Miss  Piggy  might  offend 
devout  Moslems. 
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Professional    Notices/Classified    Advertise- 
ments  are   available   to    individuals   and 
groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 
They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
column  inch.  Material  must  be  received  by 
the  20th  of  the  month,  two  months  preced- 
ing the  month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 
Production  Editor 
The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


CONFERENCE 

A  National  Conference  on  ''The  Impact 
of  Collective  Bargaining  on  the  Quality 
of  Education"  will  be  held  on  December 
2,  3,  4,  1979,  at  University  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst.  For  information  and 
conference  brochure,  contact: 

Jacqueline  Youngs  Director 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Collective 

Bargaining  in  Education 

Montague  House 

University  of  Massachusetts, 

Amherst,  01003 

413/5454)395 
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•  Annual  meeting  of  the  National  Organi- 
zation on  Legal  Problems  of  Education.  Dis- 
cussions of  collective  bargaining,  equal  em- 
ployment opportunities  (Weber  case).  First 
Amendment  rights  (Mount  Healthy),  and  re- 
cent desegregation  cases.  Address  by  Jaclc 
Greenberg,  n.a.a.c.p.,  chief  counsel.  For  in- 
formation, write:  Tom  Jones,  nolpe,  5401 
Southwest  7th  St.,  Topelca,  Kan.  66606.  In 
Las  Vegas,  Nov,  15-17, 

•  The  National  Educational  Conference  of 
The  American  School  Board  journal.  Ac- 
tion-oriented sessions  of  setting  up  a  true 
"basics"  curriculum,  evaluating  and  main- 
taining a  school  public  relations  program. 
For  information,  write:  journal  Conference 
Registration,  The  American  School  Board 
louRNAL,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007;  202/337-7666.  In 
New  Orleans,  Nov.  16-18. 

•  Annual  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Chief 
State  School  Officers.  400  N.  Capitol  St., 
N.W.,  Suite  379,  Washington,  D.C.  20001,  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Nov.  11-14. 

•  State/provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  get  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Colorado,  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Dec.  2-4;  Arlcansas,  in  Little  Rock, 
Dec.  4;  Florida,  in  Jacksonville,  Dec.  6-8; 
California,  in  San  Francisco,  Dec.  7-9;  Ari- 
zona, in  Phoenix,  Dec.  12-14. 
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You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  infonnation 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  JOURNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  /or  boards  io  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  the  special  reader  service 
card  next  to  page  50  of  this  issue.  (You 
can't  miss  them;  they're  bright  yel- 
low.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  Th% 
American  School  Board  journal.  Your 
request  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 
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scramble  is  on:  The  new  department  will 
employ  17,000  persons  (10,000  of  whom 
are  teachers  in  overseas  schools)  and 
will  have  a  budget  of  S14  billion.  At  the 
signing  ceremony  to  create  the  depart- 
ment, journalists  reported  seeing  several 
former  congressmen  toting  briefcases 


bulging  with  resumes  of  people  hoping 
to  nail  down  top  slots  in  the  new  depart- 
ment. (One  lobbyist  jokingly  compared 
ii  to  Andrew  Jackson's  inauguration, 
when  office  seekers  jammed  the  White 
House  and  nearly  desuoyed  its  interior.) 
Top  plumb,  of  course,  will  be  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  Education.  At  press 
time,  Cabfornian  Shirley  M.  Hufstedler, 
the  highest  ranking  woman  jurist  in  the 
nation,  was  the  nominee  for  the  post. 
But  the  legislation  also  creates  highly 
paid  posts  for  an  undersecretary!  six  as- 
sistant secretaries,  a  general  counsel,  an 
inspector  general,  as  well  as  job  slots  for 
several  top  officers  and  program  direc- 
tors. 
The  more  immediate  problem  for  the 


Administration  is  keeping  pn^rams  op- 
erating in  the  midst  of  the  transition. 
"The  core  of  the  department  already  is 
in  place,  and  we  are  absolutely  com- 
mitted to  keeping  everything  function- 
ing," says  Nancy  Lamont  of  the  Ofiice 
of  Management  and  Budget,  which  is 
coordinating  the  transition. 

Lament  admits  to  some  mind-bog- 
gling problems,  among  them:  writing 
approximately  7,000  job  descriptions 
for  department  staff,  developing  pro- 
gram evaluations,  creating  budgets,  hir- 
ing new  staff,  gathering  new  equipment. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  is  to  be  function- 
ing 180  days  after  President  Carter 
signed  the  law.  Deadline:  mid-April. 


A  fuelish  idea  for  the  lunchroom 


Realizing  that  those  interminable  gaso- 
line lines  and  the  odd-even  rationing 
system  moved  East  from  California  in 
accordance  with  the  homily  that  says 
Californians  experience  everything  well 
before  the  rest  of  Ihe  nation,  one  can 
only  hope  that  Larry  Wise,  principal  of 
Ihe  Sellers  School  in  Glendora.  Calif., 
was  not  orfering  a  precursor  when  he 
circulated  the  following  memorandum. 
(It  appeared  recently  in  a  publication  of 
the  Education  Commission  of  the 
Slates.)  Wise  ordered; 

"A  new  lunch  procedure  will  be  insti- 
tuted next  Monday,  The  program  will 
consist  ofthe  following: 

"I.  Students  will  be  divided  alpha- 
betically into  two  equal  groups. 

"2.  Each  group  will  be  allowed  to  eat 
lunch  every  other  day. 

"3.  Lunch  will  be  served  from  a  dif- 
ferent classroom  each  day.  No  one  is  to 
know  which  room. 

"4.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  a  differ- 
ent lime  each  day.  No  one  is  to  know 
that  time. 

"5.  Each  room  will  post  the  serving 
time  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  un- 
readable. 

"6.  Students  are  lo  find  the  class- 
room from  which  lunch  will  be  served 
and  formaline. 

"7.  As  there  should  be  approximate- 
ly 250  students  trying  to  buy  lunch,  75 
will  be  served. 

"8.  Lunches  will  be  served  for  10-15 
minutes  only. 

"9.  A  sign  will  be  hung  on  (he  back 
of  a  student  in  line  which  will  indicate 
that  he  or  she  is  the  last  to  be  served. 


Those  students  behind  that  person  with 
the  sign  shall  go  hungry.  Do  not  feel 
sorry  for  them! 

"10.  Students  should  bring  an  in- 
creased amount  of  money  each  day  and 
plan  on  ihe  price  of  lunch  eventually 


going  up  to  a  dollar  a  lunch. 

"11.  When  the  price  of  lunch  reaches 
a  dollar  we  will  return  to  our  former 
traditional  lunch  procedure. 

"12.  Students  will  be  glad  to  pay  a 
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Should  schools  steer  clear  of  driver  ed? 


Driver  education  programs  conducted 
by  schools,  says  Cynthia  Parsons,  edu- 
cation editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  should  be  recalled  for  an  over- 
haul. And  afier  they're  laken  out  of 
schools,  declares  Parsons,  the  driver 
education  programs  should  be  put 
where  they  belong:  under  the  direction 
of  your  local  police  force. 

In  a  recent  column  on  the  subject. 
Parsons  wrote:  "Clearly,  U.S.  public 
schools  have  taken  on  one  chore  .too 
many— and  one  which  I  hey  are  ill 
equipped  to  handle:  driver  education. 


While  there  aren't  any  government 
agencies  located  in  every  village,  town 
and  city  equipped  to  teach  arithmetic 
and  reading  lo  children,  there  is  ai  least 
one  government  agency  with  the 
capacity  to  provide  training  for  begin- 
ning drivers  .  .  .  your  local  police 
force." 

Parsons  says  thai  local  police,  who 
know  traffic  regulations  and  controls 
best,  would  do  a  better  job  of  instruc- 
ting than  those  teachers  currently  con- 
ducting driver  education.  To  strengthen 
her    argument.    Parsons    cited    recent 
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If  you  own  or  operataa  municipal,  school, 
coll«g«,  Institute  pool...hotal,  motal. 
condominium  pool... any  public  or 
ssml-pubilc  pool.,  and  one  of  your  ma)or 
problems  Is  oettino  and  paying  for  oood 
workers... 

Aqua  King  con  solve  your  problem.  It  will 
save  you  at  laaat  10  man-hours  a  week  on 
smallerpools...much  more  on  larger 
pools.  To  clean  a  pool  with  Aqua  King 
lakes  about  I0man-m//)((fe8...lo 
place  It  In  the  pool  and  plug  It  In  an 
outlet.-.snd  to  hose  down  Aqua  Kino's 
filter  when  the  job  Is  done. 
Because  It  vacuums  Into  Its  own  filter. 
Aqua  King  cuts  backwashing  the  main 
filters  by  75%  or  mors,  h  picks  up 
leaves,  stones,  twigs  and  ths  f Insst 
debris  be/ore  they  gal  lo  the  leaf  trap 
or  filter. 


The  TSULY  AUTOMATIC 
POOL  CLEANER  FOR  PUBUC 
AND  SEMI-PUBUC  POOLS 

Qeam  up  to  4,300  HiusrB  teat  par  hour . . . 

AQUA-VAC 
SYSTEMS  inc 

AQUA  KING 


1441  North  VMst  First  Court 
Boca  Raton,  Flohda  33432 
(3M)3«-S3n 


Statistics  from  the  Insurance  Institute 
for  Highway  Safety  indicating  not  only 
that  driver  ed  in  school  has  no  effect  on 
teenagers'  driving  records,  but  also  that 
this  training  puts  more  persons  under 
age  18  on  the  highways  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case. 

Tom  Farrell,  public  information 
specialist  for  the  Michigan  Department 
of  Education,  doesn't  care  much  for 
Parsons's  proposal:  "People  who 
teach— whatever  the  subject — sup- 
posedly are  in  their  profession  because 
they  genuinely  like  and  have  a  rapport 
with  kids. ...  If  they  don't,  they  should 
get  the  hell  out.  .  .  .  And  it's  been  my 
experience — and  I've  even  heard  Ms. 
Parsons  say  so  as  well— that  most  police 
and  kids  are  on  entirely  different  wave- 
lengths, which  would  cause  me  to  ques- 
tion what  kind  of  situation  we'd  be  set- 
ting up." 

Farrell  also  doesn't  agree  with  the  in- 
surance-industry statistics  that  Parsons 
used  to  bolster  her  proposal:  He  ranks 
the  credibility  of  insurance  studies — on 
teenage  drivers  as  well  as  anything 
else— in  the  same  category  as  he  does 
the  credibility  of  the  oil  industry  and 
bankers:  "self-serving." 

Another  of  Parsons's  suggestions: 
"If  there  is  a  need  to  cut  the  school 
budget,  leave  the  art  and  music  pro- 
grams alone,  and  cut  out  driver  educa- 
tion." Parsons's  notion  of  the  proper 
priority  for  the  curriculum  doesn't  set 
well  with  Farrell  either.  He  says,  in  spile 
of  problems  his  state  is  having  with 
driver  ed,  that  a  driver  training  program 
is  just  as  important  as  art  and  music 
education:  "All  contribute  to  the  well- 
rounded  student." 

Michigan's  Interim  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Eugene  T.  Paslov, 
admits  that  driver  education  programs 
in  his  state  have  hit  a  few  bumps:  "The 
Detroit  school  system,  which  provides 
driver  education  for  20,000  students  an- 
nually, has  been  forced  lo  cut  its  fleet  of 
cars  by  one-fourth."  Reason:  Car  deal- 
ers now  are  refusing  to  provide  cars,  be- 
cause the  dealers  are  losing  money  from 
such  arrangements.  Driver-education 
cars  remain  on  dealers'  inventories,  and 
the  dealers  are  required  to  make  pay- 
ments. Says  Paslov:  "With  double-digit 
interest  rates,  dealers  say  the  rebates 
they  receive  do  not  always  cover  their 
expenses." 

The  energy  crunch  isn't  helping  driver 


(For details,  circle  18  on  reply  card.) 
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education  dlher.  Farrell  acknowledges 
that  rising  gas  costs  (which  have  gone 
rrom  12  or  13  cents  per  gallon  for 
school  systems  to  about  SO  cents)  are 


tough  to  handle— but  not  tough  enough 
to  warrant  dropping  driver  cd:  "It's  still 
one  of  those  controversial  public  school 
topics — like  sex  education.  But  I'm  not 


in  favor  of  dismissing  it.  My  wife  and  I 
have  nine  kids:  1  never  would  have  sur- 
vived if  1  had  had  to  teach  all  of  them 
how  to  drive." 


Public  wants  more  of  everything  but  taxes 


And  now  a  word  from  our  sponsor:  The 
Great  American  Taxpayer. 

Besides  telling  us,  once  again,  that  the 
public's  greatest  concern  with  education 
is  discipline,  Gallup  pollsters  this  year 
have  provided  us  with  a  composite  pic- 
ture of  the  "ideal  school."  This  image  is 
brought  to  us  (via  Gallup)  from  the 
hundreds  of  people  polled  for  the  1979 
Gallup  education  survey. 

According  to  the  people  interviewed, 
the  ideal  school  would  consist  of: 

•  Wdl-qnalined  teachers,  who  would 
have  10  pass  slate  board  examinations 
before  they  are  hired  and  who  would 
take  similar  follow-up  exams  at  regular 
intervals  thereafter.  (Those  interviewed 
added  that  teachers  in  the  ideal  school 
would  take  a  personal  interest  in  each  of 
their  students,  would  be  able  to  interest 
their  pupils  in  the  subjects  offered,  and 
would  motivate  students  to  work  in  or- 
der to  progress.) 

•  SirkI  disdpiiic,  consisting  of  spe- 
cific rules  of  behavior  that  parents  and 
schools  both  would  accept— and  rigor- 
ously enforce. 

•  More  cmphaili  on  tke 
basics— especially  on  mathematics, 
English  grammar  and  composition, 
civics,  U.S.  history,  science,  and  geog- 
raphy. For  students  not  planning  to  go 
to  college,  the  curriculum  should  offer 
vocational  training. 

•  More  in-school  work  as  wdl  as 
homework. 

•  Better  commnnicallon  among 
schools,  parents,  and  the  community  at 
large.  (Those  polled  suggested  more  and 
belter  use  of  the  media  and  more  fre- 
quent conferences  with  parents.) 

■  Courses  and  seminars  designed  to 
help  parents  help  their  children  in 
school.  Among  topics  that  parents 
would  hke  to  discuss:  drugs,  smoking, 
and  alcohol,  and  how  to  encourage 
reading,  better  study  habits,  and  so  on. 

•  Increased  attention  to  career  seiee- 
tlon.  The  public  would  like  to  see  more 
emphasis  on  career  oppor- 
lunilies— which  would  include  more 
business  and  professional  involvement 
during  regularly  scheduled  career  days. 

■  More  community  Involvement  in 


school  affairs  and  operations.  The  pub- 
Uc  wants  community  residents  lured  into 
school  buildings  at  least  once  a 
year— whether  for  lectures,  meetings,  or 


social  gatherings. 

Funny  thing  about  the  public's  image 
of  the  ideal  school:  No  one  mentioned 
that  it  would  need  adequate  financing. 


Advice  to  a  young  administrator 


You're  approached  by  a  young  adminis- 
trator who  is  about  to  assume  the  super- 
intendency  of  a  neighboring  school  sys- 
tem. He  asks  you  what  he  should  expect 
in  his  new  job.  What  might  you  lell 
him? 

Two  Ohio  educators  pondered  this 
question,  and  their  curiosity  led  to  a  sur- 
vey that  went  to  every  region  of  the  U.S. 
The  results  of  that  survey  detail  the  con- 
cerns of  116  superintendents  from 
school  systems  with  1,500  students  or 
more. 

Larry  W.   Hughes,  a  former  Ohio 


school  superintendent,  and  William  M. 
Gordon,  professor  of  educational  lead- 
ership at  Miami  University  of  Ohio, 
asked  their  colleagues  to  identify  the 
Icading^  concerns  a  new  superintendent 
should  be  aware  of. 

Communication  difficulties  topped 
the  list.  Approximately  25  percent  of  the 
veteran  superintendents  said  commu- 
nication issues  were  their  number  one 
concern.  Specifically,  they  often  cited 
the  need  for  better  ways  to  win  commu- 
nity and  staff  support. 

Keeping  the  school  board  and  ad- 
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LlsiratLon  on  [he  same  wavelength 
;  another  communicaiions  concern  a 
kie  school  chief  should  know  aboui, 
said  ihe  superintendenis.  And  sharp  in- 
terpersonal skills  are  more  important  to 
stafr  and  board  relations  than  a  knack 
for  writing  memorandums  and  reports, 
they  added. 

With  the  teaching  staff  especially, 
several  superintendents  pointed  out.  the 
school's  chief  executive  must,  as  one  put 
it,  "maintain  high  visibility  and  open 
communication  in  order  to  establish 
credibility. .  .  ." 
Communication  headed  the  list,  but 


the  superintendents  also  pointed  to  five 
other  areas  of  concern  for  a  new  school 
superiniendeni:  curriculum  develop- 
ment, personnel  management,  financial 
management,  school  law.  and  negotiat- 
ing techniques. 

For  those  who  siil!  think  superinten- 
dents don't  care  much  about  curricu- 
lum: surprise.  The  116  superintendents 
surveyed  by  Hughes  and  Gordon  cited 
curriculum  programming  concerns  94 
times.  Specific  issues  mentioned  in- 
cluded the  need  for  competency  based 
instruction,  teacher  and  school  ac- 
couniabiliiy,  the  basics,  and  education 


multiply  your  teaching  reach 


for  [he  handicapped. 

Although  few  respondents  would 
presume  to  tell  a  new  superintendent 
what  to  think,  many  of  the  veterans  did 
recommend  that  a  new  top  executive 
should  have  a  good  grasp  of  the  major 
school  issues  and  a  defensible  position 
on  each.  A  new  superintendent,  it  also 
was  suggested,  should  be  knowledgeable 
about  new  instructional  techniques  and 


Management  skills  also  were  said  to 
be  crucial.  As  one  veteran  put  it:  "You 
had  belter  know  how  to  manage  your 
time  and  how  to  delegate  jobs,  if  you 
care  about  survival."  Knowing  ho*  to 
evaluate  personnel,  how  to  make  effec- 
tive decisions  systematically,  and  how  to 
manage  scarce  resources  were  among 
the  specific  skills  frequently  mentioned. 
In  short,  those  surveyed  said  a  superin- 
tendent ought  to  possess  the  skills  re- 
quired of  any  executive.  The  new  super- 
intendent must  be  able,  for  instance,  to 
develop  accurate  program  budgets,  as- 
sess individual  school  costs,  recommend 
and  defend  changes  in  building  use.  and 
know  how  to  pass  a  bond  issue. 

Regional  differences  showed  up: 
West  Coast  respondents  frequently 
mentioned  the  implications  of  Proposi- 
tion 13  and  similar  tax  reform  issues;  re- 
spondents from  the  Upper  Midwest  and 
Northeast  identified  budget  deficits  as  a 
paramount  problem:  several  re- 
spondents from  the  Lower  Midwest  and 
the  Southeast  talked  about  the  capital 
crunch  in  their  rapidly  expanding  school 
systems. 

Knowledge  about  existing  federal  and 
state  laws,  court  decisions,  and  impend- 
ing legislation  was  seen  as  crucial  by 
many  respondents.  Key  subjects:  due 
process  procedures,  desegregation,  edu- 
cation for  the  handicapped,  and  Title 
IX — all  of  which  reflect  litigation  cur- 
rently confronting  school  systems  in  all 
regions  of  the  U.S.  Warned  one  superin- 
tendent: "You  can't  depend  on  the 
school  attorney  to  keep  you  out  of 
trouble;  chances  are  he  doesn't  know 
school  law  as  well  as  you  do." 

Concern  about  codeciive  bargaining 
was  another  old  favorite  frequently 
mentioned.  Most  of  those  who  said  bar- 
gaining is  a  big  problem  suggested  that 
the  new  superintendent  should  be  savvy 
about  negotiating,  but  should  not  do  it 
himself.  Said  one  superintendent:  "You 
had  better  know  a  lot  about  collective 
bargaining.  Bring  in  a  good  labor  law- 
yer and  do  not  try  to  do  your  own  nego- 
tiating. Become  knowledgeable  in  han- 
dling grievances." 


f-For  details,  circle  20  on  reply  card.) 
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"The  quality 
of  performance 
has  been 
exceptional." 


When  a  pupil  transportation  expert  like  Gene  Harlline 
thinks  you're  that  good,  you  must  be  doing  it  right.  Gene 
has  many  years  of  experience  with  student  transportation 
systems,  tmth  district-operated  and  contracted. 

"in  my  extensive  involvement  with  pupil 
transportation  throughout  the  state, "  Gene  writes,  "I 
have  yet  to  view  an  organization  which  performs  to  the 
standards  of  excellence  of  ARA.  Our  existing  contract 
has  one  year  remaining,  however  we  are  anticipating 
the  negotiation  of  this  agreement  tor  an  additional 
five-year  period." 


Gene  Hartllne, 

Assistanl  SupennlendenI  for  Business  Support  Services, 
Irvine  Unified  School  Disthct,  Irvine,  California. 


"I  have  t)een  acquainted  with  ARA  and  their 
operating  group  here  tor  approximately  10  years.  The 
quality  of  performance  has  been  exceptional.  I  would 
highly  recommend  their  consideration  as  a  contract 
sen/ice  for  any  school  district." 

If  your  school  district  operates  or  contracts  for 
school  buses,  chances  are  we  can  help  you  find  a  more 
effective,  more  efficient  safer  pupil  transportation 
system.  We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  you  to  evaluate 
your  present  system.  Just  call  or  write. 


J 


ARA  TRANSPORTATION  GROUP   ^^ 

16255  Ventura  Blvd.  •  Encino,  California  91 436  •  213/989-1665  I  services. 


(For  details,  circle  2 1  on  reply  cord.) 
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FiEL  guilty  about  being  so  far 
behind  in  your  reading?  Anx- 
ious about  the  upcoming  round  of 
holiday  parties,  at  which  you  will  be 
asked  for  your  professional  opinion 
on  the  big  books  in  education?  Fear 
not— the  JOURNAL  is  here»  once 
again  taking  a  close  look  at  the 
books  from  the  past  year  or  so  that 
are  of  special  interest  to  school  poli- 
cymakers and  administrators, 
books  that  are  problem  solvers  and 
books  that  probe  many  of  the  ques- 
tions facing  school  people  today. 

From  a  search  of  more  than  2,000 
titles,  the  journal's  editors,  re- 
viewers, and  consultants  have  come 
up  with  a  list  of  40  that  merit  your 
close  attention.  As  you  will  see  from 
the  reviews  on  the  following  pages, 
a  few  of  the  books  miss  the  mark; 
others  are  nearly  perfect;  all  will  be 
talked  about. 

Of  all  the  books  reviewed  in  this 
issue  and  in  the  past  year,  ten  stand 
out  as  essential  reading.  These 
Musts  are  listed  on  page  27  and  re- 
views of  them  can  be  recognized  by 
this  symbol: 


^.^-* 


A  list  of  publishers  of  all  the 
books  reviewed  in  this  issue  is  on 
page  35,  along  with  mailing  ad- 
dresses of  publishers*  distribution 
centers  and  special  ordering  infor- 
mation. Please  note  that  books  must 
be  ordered  directly  from  publishers 
or  purchased  for  ordered)  through 
j^our /oca/ bookstore. 


The  teaching  pendului 


By  John  W.  Marlowe 

When  I  started  reading  Teaching  as  a 
Conserving  Activity  (notice  that  if  you 
squint  just  right  you  can  mistake  con- 
serving for  conservative)^  I  wanted  to 
believe  that  it  was  time  to  denounce 
many  of  the  things  espoused  in  the 
1960s.  After  all,  1  wanted  to  relax  a  bit 
and  grow  smug  in  keeping  with  the 
milder  '70s  and  the  aborning  '80s. 

This  seemed  the  perfect  book.  What 
could  be  more  attractive  to  maturing 
liberals  than  reading  Neil  Postman,  the 
coauthor  of  Teaching  as  a  Subversive 
Activity,  stepping  back  into  the  closet 
and  saying  it  all  was  a  mistake,  sort 
of—and  further  saying  that  schools 
should  lower  their  expectations  and  stop 
trying  to  do  so  much? 

Truth  to  tell,  I  didn't  like  Postman's 
first  book  all  that  much.  It  was  a  popu- 
larization and  distortion  of  a  lot  of 
values  that  were  too  serious  to  be  pack- 


John  IV.  Marlowe  is  a  free-lance  writer  and 
high  school  vice-principal  in  Walnut  Creek, 
Calif. 


Teaching  as  a 
Conserving  Activity 

By  Neil  Postman 

244  pp.  New  York: 

DeUKorte  Press.  f9.95. 

To  obtain  this  book, 

see  page  35. 

aged  in  a  stylishly  thin  hardbound 
with  a  tricky  cover  featuring  an 
with  a  lighted  fuse  attached.  Never 
that  most  of  the  subversive  actioi 
long  gone  by  the  time  the  book  h 
marketplace. 

This  new  book  takes  the  same 
Postman,  a  self-styled  professc 
media  ecology  (say  what?)  at  New 
University,  offers  readers  tried  anc 
sheep  fashions  in  wolf  jargon  s 
think  we're  getting  something  ne^ 
reality,  all  Postman  gives  us  is  a  I 
tricky  phrases  and  platitudes  that 
no  practical  value  and  are  of  little  \ 
sophical  help  in  the  govemin; 
schools. 

His  sweeping  generalizations  i 


Must  reading:  ho 


By  R.  Winf ield  Smith 


School  history  texts  are  not  "written" 
anymore;  they  are  "developed."  So 
states  Frances  FitzGerald,  author  of  this 
stimulating,  provocative,  eminently 
readable  book,  America  Revised.  The 
author  is  no  lightweight  critic.  Her  best- 
selling  Fire  in  the  Lake  was  awarded  a 
Pulitzer  Prize,  a  National  Book  Award, 
and  a  Bancroft  Prize  for  history. 

Acknowledging  that  many  studies  al- 
ready have  been  made  to  discover  what 
17  or  18-year-old  Americans  know 
about  their  history  and  political  sys- 
tem— with  uniformly  depressing  re- 
sults—Frances FitzGerald  offers  a  de- 
tailed and  enlightening  account  of  how 
history  textbooks  are  created  by  authors 
and  publishers. 

Publishers,  she  says,  develop  new 
books  by  analyzing  best-selling  texts  to 
fmd  out  how  much  space  each  gives  to 
major  events  in  history.  Next,  they  see 
to  it  that  all  manuscripts  follow  stan- 
dard "readability"  formulas,  which 
measure  the  frequency  with  which  diffi- 
cult  words  occur.   They  give  writers 


R.  Winfield  Smith  is  an  education  scholar 
and  longtime  school  board  member  from 
Pennsburg,  Pa. 
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America  Revised 

By  Frances  FitzGerald 

240  pp.  Boston: 

Little,  Brown  A  Co.  $9.95. 

To  obtain  this  book, 

see  page  35. 


speciHc  instructions  to  emphasia 
downplay  material  based  on  wha 
editors  think  the  people  want,  or  < 
want,  to  hear.  FitzGerald  claims  ec 
are  highly  responsive  to  pressure  gi 
of  all  kinds  and  are  constantly  re\ 
textbooks  to  remove  "offensive"  i 
rial.  She  says  the  only  group 
doesn't  bother  the  publishers  is  the 
demic  community,  and  consequ 
there  is  no  real  check  on  the  intelle 
quality— or  even  the  factual 
curacy— of  school  history  textb< 
"What  a  textbook  reflects  is  th 
compromise,  an  America  sculpted 
sanded  down  by  the  pressures  of  di 
constituents  and  interest  groups  .  . 
is  surprising  how  quickly  and  thorc 


T«E  lsMSS^CK^^!C»V^\.  W>ARD  JOURNi 


swings  from  'subversive'  to  'conserving' 


make  you  reconsider  book  burning. 
Things  like: 

"There  are  very  few  ideas,  feelings  or 
attitudes  that  might  occur  to  an  English 
speaking  person  that  cannot  Hnd  ade- 
quate expression  in  Standard  English 
....  There  is  a  precision  and  richness 
to  it  that  cannot  be  approached  by  any 
social,  regional  or  ethnic  group." 

Postman  must  have  been  behind  the 
door  when  Huckleberry  Finn  was 
passed  out— and  never  heard  of  Richard 
Pryor. 

Or,  how  about  this  one: 

"People  with  messages  chiselled  in 
stone  will  be  awed  by  time.  People  with 
paper  will  be  awed  by  space."  I'm  awed 
by  his  moxie. 

Or  this: 

*'.  .  .  A  society  in  which  law  is  codi- 
fied in  written  words  thinks  differently 
about  property,  contracts  and  obliga- 
tions from  a  society  in  which  law  exists 
only  in  memory." 

Reading  this  could  make  you  whacky: 
no  examples,  no  proof,  no  expan- 
sion—just simple  flat  statements, 
hunched  down  on  the  page  like  a  mug- 


ger in  a  park. 

Many  of  my  criticisms  of  the  book 
come  from  disagreement  over  minor 
points  that  should  have  been  avoided  by 
careful  editing.  Consider  the  author's 
discussion  of  television  commercials. 
Postman  gives  a  great  deal  of  space  in 
the  book  to  television  and  says,  a  la 
McLuhan,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween commercials  and  the  rest  of  tele- 
vision programing.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
*'.  .  .  every  one  of  the  one  million  com- 
mercials—every one  that  a  youngster 
will  see  or  hear  on  TV  or  the  radio— pre- 
sents a  problem  and  a  solution." 

Nonsense.  Many  commercials  try 
only  to  set  a  mood  or  create  a  feeling  to 
be  associated  with  a  product.  See:  The 
reader  ends  up  arguing  over  throwaway 
points  like  this  instead  of  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  big  ideas. 

The  big  ideas  essentially  are  three: 

(1)  Education  should  be  thermostatic. 
(His  word;  I  wouldn't  use  it  outside  a 
book  entitled,  Zen  and  the  Art  of  Heat- 
er  Repair.) 

(2)  Education  should  be  thermostatic  as 
a  response  to  the  main  thrusts  of  the 


society.  (Postman  never  says  who  or 
what  identifies  the  main  thrusts,  nor 
does  he  write  about  identifying  when  a 
main  thrust  has  turned  back  to  a  minor 
thrust  so  educators  can  switch  courses  in 
midstream.  I  don't  know  how  board 
members  would  identify  what  major 
thrusts  they  want  to  be  against.) 
(3)  The  main  thrust  of  educators  should 
be  directed  to  counter  the  power  of  the 
media  ecology.  Television  has  produced 
the  students  we  have.  He  proposes  that 
schools  develop  a  Second  Curriculum  to 
respond  to  television's  first. 

Don't  get  me  wrong;  the  book  has 
some  merit.  Teaching  as  a  Conserving 
Activity  is  good  reading  for  school 
board  members  who  want  to  keep  up 
with  the  latest  trendy  jargon  and 
images. 

As  for  insights  about  how  to  improve 
the  education  in  your  school  system, 
you'll  get  little  more  than  a  cry  for  back 
to  basics,  and  a  call  for  dress  codes  for 
students  who  must  stand  when  the 
principal  enters  the  classroom. 

The  pendulum  swings,  and  having 
swung,  swings  on. 


publishers  teach  history  to  children 


ly    the    truths     for    posterity     have 
changed,"  FitzGerald  writes. 

As  proof  of  this  statement,  she  offers 
readers  an  account  of  the  evolution  of 
history  texts  in  American  schools  from 
the  first  fumbling  beginnings  in  Web- 
ster's spellers  and  McGuffey's  readers. 
The  organization  and  standardization 
of  history  texts  in  the  1890s,  she  says, 
was  a  reflection  of  the  growth  of  public 
high  schools  after  the  Civil  War.  From 
1910  through  the  '30s  first-rate  scholars 
wrote  history  texts  and  began  to  synthe- 
size large  issues  for  children.  The  abrupt 
end  to  this  was  the  advent  of  World  War 
II— with  history  texts  in  the  •40s  defm- 
ing  democracy  not  as  a  call  to  action, 
but  as  an  identification  with  the 
American  system.  In  the  Cold  War  '50s, 
history  texts  turned  into  encyclopedias 
rather  than  histories — replete  with  facts, 
but  with  no  connections  among  these 
facts.  FitzGerald  says  the  '60s  witnessed 
the  most  dramatic  rewriting  of  history 
ever  to  take  place  in  American  school- 
books,  and,  currently,  texts  are  written 
backward — beginning  with  public  de- 
mand and  ending  with  the  historian. 
*'By  casting  away  scholarly  claims  to 
authority,  publishers  have  set  them- 
selves adrift  on  the  uncertain  seas  of 
public  opinion,"  the  author  claims. 


FitzGerald  analyzes  in  detail  the 
changing  ways  in  which  school  history 
texts  have  dealt  with  such  issues  as  im- 
migration, civil  rights,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  She  points  out  that  pub- 
lishers now  are  on  the  verge  of  rewriting 
history  to  accommodate  the  new 
population  of  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 

Current  American  history  texts  are  re- 
markable for  their  lack  of  economic 
analysis,  according  to  the  author.  In 
these  books,  there  is  no  discussion  of 
the  importance  of  cities;  they  are  evasive 
on  all  major  issues  concerning  the  Viet- 
nam War.  They  fail  to  mention  multina- 
tional corporations,  the  military-indus- 
trial complex,  the  c.i.a.  They  don't  deal 
with  issues  such  as  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion, worldwide  inflation,  world  food 
shortages.  In  short,  FitzGerald  says, 
what  is  missing  in  history  texts  is  in- 
tellectual history  in  the  broadest  sense. 
As  one  example,  she  points  out  that  the 
texts  report  that  Thomas  Paine's  Com- 
mon Sense  was  an  influential  pamphlet 
but  that  these  texts  never  discuss  what  it 
says.  The  textbook  substitute  for  in- 
tellectual history,  she  states,  always  has 
been  editorial  moralizing. 

The  flnal  major  thrust  of  the  book  is 
an  account  of  the  consensus  achieved. 


from  about  1910  to  the  early  '60s,  by  the 
educational  establishment  on  a  phi- 
losophy of  education,  and  the  way 
American  children  would  be  taught 
about  the  world  and  American  history. 
The  author  includes  an  examination  of 
policy  statements  by  the  n.e.a.  and 
other  curriculum-study  groups;  the 
examination  shows  how  and  why 
American  history  texts  have  become  so 
dull.  She  wrestles  with,  and  offers  some 
answers  to,  this  intriguing  question: 
Why,  in  the  profession  most  directly 
concerned  with  education,  should  there 
be  a  level  of  anti-intellectualism  and 
sheer  mindlessness  found  in  few  other 
professions? 

FitzGerald  has  no  answers  for  the 
complex  situation  she  has  delineated  so 
well.  Ahhough  she  does  not  mention  it, 
the  American  Council  for  Basic  Educa- 
tion now  is  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  of  scholars  to  re- 
view the  teaching  of  history  in  the  public 
schools.  If  this  project  reaches  fruition,, 
it  might  hold  some  promise  for  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  school  board  mem- 
bers, professional  educators,  and 
thoughtful  citizens  from  every  walk  of 
life  will  be  richly  rewarded  for  spending 
a  couple  of  fascinating  hours  with 
America  Revised. 
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The  challenge  for  education's  future 


By  Jim  Draper 

Children  might  be  an  endangered  spe- 
cies, because  the  problems  we  bequeath 
them  represent  lethal  dangers  that  might 
defy  solution. 

In  Small  Futures,  Richard  deLone 
(writing  for  the  Carnegie  Council  on 
Children)  focuses  on  one  "simple  but 
far-reaching  idea:  that  children  have 
been  assigned  a  key  role  in  dealing  with 
the  deepest  tension  in  American  life,  the 
conflict  between  economic  and  political 
liberalism,*'  and  deLone  notes  that  re- 
formists have  "always  counted  on  chil- 
dren to  solve  in  the  next  generation  the 
problems  that  parents  could  not  solve 
on  their  own.** 

That  last  statement  might  be  overly 
optimistic,  and  for  those  of  us  whose 
own  offspring  now  are  reproducing,  it 
might  seem  a  safer  bet  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  redemption  on  our  grandchil- 
dren, the  tasks  ahead  of  us  being  alto- 
gether too  much  for  a  generation  of 
children  that  already  has  suffered  all  the 
woes  of  modern  war  and  its  accompany- 
ing pestilences,  has  seen  catastrophic 
degradation  of  the  environment  and 
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leaky  nuclear  plants,  has  fought  ex- 
pressway trafflc,  uncontrollable  infla- 
tion, been  subjected  to  crazed  rock 
bands,  and  been  forced  to  swallow  fran- 
chised  fried  chicken.  Kids,  as  young  as 
possible,  might  improve  things  some- 
what, especially  if  we  bequeath  them 
good  tools  and  good  inclinations. 

The  political  and  economic  inclina- 
tions of  whoever  becomes  President  of 
the  United  States  40  years  from  now 
might  make  some  difference,  but  not 
much  because  the  truly  essential  local 


decisions  in  the  year  2020  A.D.  will  be 
made  by  constituencies  who  now  are 
children  and  who  will  have  matured  in 
an  atmosphere  of  justice  and  reason  or 
in  one  rendered  irrational  by  a  continua- 
tion of  our  own  stupidities.  And  your 
schools  will  have  played  a  decisive  role 
in  determining  the  difference. 

The  Carnegie  Council  on  Children, 
speaking  through  Richard  deLone, 
seeks  not  only  to  demolish  the  shibbo- 
leths of  the  education  establishment, 
but  also,  at  least  by  inference,  to  chal- 
lenge the  compartmentalization  that 
would  set  education  apart  from  voting 
rights,  nutrition,  housing,  and  access  to 
air,  water,  and,  now,  energy  resources. 

Small  Futures  will  torture  both  ends 
of  the  political  spectrum.  But  clearly 
those  on  the  Far  Right  will  suffer  most 
from  such  suggestions  as  deLone*s  call 
for  "a  truly  progressive  tax  situation, 
with  the  weahhy  paying  a  higher  per- 
centage of  their  income  /than  the  poor/ 
in  taxes."  Imagine  such  a  proposal  com- 
ing from  a  seven-year  study  funded  with 
money  left  by  a  poor  Scotch  boy  who 
had  to  make  it  all  on  his  own. 

Small  Futures  is  another  voice  in  the 
conversations  that  have  been  going  on 
since  before  the  time  of  Plato. 

Verdict:  well  done,  provocative. 


Technology  rides  to  education's  rescue 


By  Jack  L.  Davidson 

Here  is  a  book  that  is  not  about  what*s 
wrong  with  American  education.  The 
authors  do  cite  some  of  the  problems, 
but  they  focus  on  ways  to  get  good  edu- 
cation at  lower  costs. 

They  also  make  a  number  of  claims, 
including  the  assertion  that  by  using  the 
principles  enumerated  in  the  book  you 
can  attain  adequate  achievement  at 
lower  cost  while  making  educators  more 
professional.  Bonus  promises  are  made 
for  the  restoration  of  continuous  learn- 
ing by  students. 

Tall  order  for  one  book,  but  the  con- 
cepts do  make  good  sense.  The  authors 
say  the  ideas  they  present  are  virtually 
ignored  by  current  educational  policy. 
They  argue  that  our  economy  cannot 
continue  to  handle  rapidly  expanding 
education  costs  when  results  do  not  keep 
pace.  As  one  remedy,  the  authors  detail 
several   ways   to   use  technology   and 
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paraprofessionals  (even  students)  in  a 
**man-machine  system."  Several  appen- 
dices present  useful  tables  on  cost  esti- 
mates for  equipment  and  staff,  which 
might  improve  the  cost-effectiveness  of 
education. 

Those  who  have  some  hesitancy 
about  the  place  of  technology  in  educa- 
tion might  have  trouble  with  the  ideas 
stressed  in  this  book.  Such  persons 
might  become  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  the  machines  should  be  destroyed. 
But  the  techniques  of  using  computers 
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and  automated  instruction  are  presented 
in  ways  that  can  be  useful  to  educators 
if  the  bias  against  them  is  not  too 
strong. 

The  authors  present  a  reasonable  dis- 
cussion of  individual  learning  prescrip- 
tions, even  though  one  might  argue 
about  the  effect  complex  technology  has 
on  the  human  side  of  schooling.  The 
authors  envision  three  kinds  of  profes- 
sional roles:  administrator,  special  serv- 
ice coordinator,  and  teacher.  The  teach- 
er would  transmit  information  to  stu- 
dents only  occasionally,  through  tech- 
nology. Some  might  want  to  argue  that 
point.  Teachers  would  diagnose  learn- 
ing needs,  prescribe  curriculum,  provide 
some  personal  response,  and  encourage 
and  evaluate  student  progress. 

If  a  comparison  of  labor-intensive 
versus  capital-intensive  modes  of  in- 
struction grabs  your  attention,  this 
book  offers  much  to  consider.  It*s  not 
good  bedtime  reading,  but  it  does  de- 
serve a  place  in  your  library  as  a  good 
reference  for  considering  the  economies 
of  automated  education. 


Two  views  on  who  gets  ahead 


By  Luc i  Swttzer 

The  flippant  answer  to  Christopher 
Jcncks's  provocative  "Who  gets 
ahead?"  is:  "Just  about  whom  you'd 
expect."  That  turns  out — after  com- 
parisons of  Hve  national  surveys  and  six 
special  purpose  samples,  85  tables,  130 
footnotes,  innumerable  analyses  regres- 
sive and  otherwise— to  be  Jencks's 
answer,  give  or  taltc  a  half  percent  of  a 
Standarddeviation. 

Those  who  get  ahead,  it  seems,  are 
those  from  favorable  family  back- 
grounds, from  nonrural  areas,  those 
with  relatively  high  cognitive  test  scores, 
with  positive  noncognittvc  traits 
(charm),  with  good  luck,  and  with  more 
(as  compared  to  less)  schooling. 

The  last  point  is  not  to  suggest  that 
Jencks  has  changed  his  position  since 
Inequality  (the  book  that  launched 
Jencks  and  his  theory  that  parents' 
social  standing  has  a  greater  impact  on  a 
student's  success  in  society  than  does 
schooling),  nor  that  he  suddenly  finds  in 
education  the  means  for  those  from 
poor,  black,  rural,  undereducated  fami- 
lies to  improve  their  lot  in  life.  Educa- 
tion, he  says,  does  little  to  raise  test 
scores  or  improve  negative  personality 
traits. 

Schooling,  apparently,  is  most  useful 
as  a  sign  that  one  already  has  all  the 
other  pegs  in  the  right  holes.  Or  as 
Jencks  puts  it,  "The  best  readily  observ- 
able predictor  of  a  young  man's  even- 
tual status  or  earnings  is  the  a 
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schooling  he  has  had." 

Jencks  toys  with  the  notion  that  this  is 
because  schooling  serves  as  an  arbitrary 
rationing  device  for  allocating  scarce 
jobs,  but  he  also  considers  the  possibil- 
ity (repugnant,  apparently)  that  school- 
ing imparts  skills,  knowledge,  or  atti- 
tudes that  employers  value.  Finally,  he 
admits  that  the  research  is  insufficient 
to  provide  a  solid  answer.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  stop  Jencks  from  con- 
cluding that  little  of  the  association  be- 
tween schooling  and  success  can  be  at- 
tributed to  what  students  actually  learn 
from  year  to  year. 


Jencks  and  his  1 1  colleagues  correlate 
their  data,  regress  their  variables,  and 
compute  their  standard  deviations  with 
a  zeal  thai  almost  succeeds  in  obscuring 
the  facts  that  they  studied  only  the  male 
half  of  the  population  and  that  they  dc- 
iine  success  only  in  terms  of  occupation- 
al status  and  earnings. 

Limiting  the  study  to  males  is  "both 
serious  and  regrettable,"  Jencks  admits, 
but  he  slides  over  the  problem  with  a 
footnote  referring  to  other  studies 
showing  the  effects  of  sex  on  economic 
success.  It  might  have  been  interesting 
to  explore  the  effects  of  sex  on  the 
defmition  of  success  and  to  ask  whether 
the  inclusion  of  women  might  not  have 
had  a  significant  impact  on  other  vari- 
ables, such  as  education. 

The  omission  of  women  and  the 
limited  definition  of  success  are  at  the 
heart  of  what,  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
value  to  school  board  members  and  ad- 
ministrators, is  most  unsatisfactory 
about  Who  Gets  Ahead?  Docs  school- 
ing, perchance,  have  something  to  offer 
students  who  have  different  defmitions 
of  success  or  who  do  not  choose,  for 
whatever  reasons,  to  enter  the  economic 
mainstream?  Do  the  results  of  schooling 
contribute  something  to  that  less  easily 
measured  "quality  of  life?" 

A  less  pessimistic  view  of  the  possible 
outcomes  of  education  is  presented  in 
the  Rutier  study  of  the  effect  of  12  dif- 
ferent London  secondary  schools  on  the 
achievement  of  2,700  students.  The  im- 
pact of  Fifteen  Thousand  Hours  might 
depend  less  on  the  quality  of  the  re- 
search than  on  perceptions  of  its  port- 
ability to  education  in  No^vb.  ^OT«s.-«a- 


difference  were  almost  entirely  in  the 
schooling  process,  rather  than  in  form 
or  structure,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  ef- 
fects would  be  exclusively  British.  And 
it  would  be  hard  to  argue  that  children 
in  North  America  would  react  less  well 
to  consistency  in  discipline,  to  praise, 
and  to  greater  opportunities  for  person- 
al responsibility  than  do  their  student 
counterparts  attending  classes  in  the 
British  Empire. 

The  authors  acknowledge  that  their 
conclusions  are  not,  or  should  not  be, 
surprising:    "The   idea   that   children 


benefit  from  attending  schools  that  set 
good  standards,  where  teachers  provide 
good  models  of  behavior,  when  they  arc 
praised  and  given  responsibility,  and 
where  lessons  are  well  conducted,"  is 
hardly  revolutionary. 

It  is  obvious  even  to  casual  observers 
that  schools  vary  widely  with  respect  to 
such  outcomes  as  student  behavior,  at- 
tendance, exam  success,  and  delin- 
quency. The  contribution  of  Ruttcr  and 
his  colleagues  is  to  document  that  these 
differences  do  not  always  depend  on 
differences  in  the  students  themselves: 


Input  does  nol  always  equal  outcome. 
Schools  do  have  an  important  influence 
on  their  pupils'  behavior  and  attain- 
ments—and futures. 

The  fact  that  students'  observed  be- 
havior in  school  was  most  strongly  asso- 
ciated with  school  processes  themselves, 
and  not  with  the  students'  personal 
charaacristics  and  home  background, 
could  have  nearly  revolutionary  impli- 
cations. Modes  of  behavior  in  children, 
the  authors  conclude,  developed  to  a 
large  extent  in  direct  response  to  the 
school  environment. 

Fifteen  Thousand  Hours  deserves  to 
be  read  by  everyone  who  believes  that 
schools  can  make  a  difference.  Like 
Who  Gels  Ahead?,  it  is  heavily  docu- 
mented with  tables,  appendices,  and  ref- 
erences. It  is,  however,  easier  to  read, 
and  it's  conclusions  arc  considerably 
more  accessible. 

It  is  inevitable  that  the  Jcncks  book, 
building  on  the  controversy  generated 
by  Inequality,  will  receive  more  atten- 
tion in  the  popular  forums.  It  will  be  too 
bad  if  it  also  receives  more  discussion  in 
school  board  rooms  and  teachers' 
lounges.  Educators  who  are  tired  of 
being  expected  to  do  everything  might 
find  Jcncks's  easy  pessimism  about  edu- 
cation to  be  seductive.  But  even  if  edu- 
cation cannot  equalize  everyone's 
chances  in  an  unequal  society.  Fifteen 
Thousand  Hours  shows  the  difference 
individual  schools  can  make  in  indi- 
vidual lives. 


This  brain  book  is  intelligent,  readable 


By  Judith  Brodv  Saks 

Walk  into  a  well-stocked  bookstore  one 
of  these  days,  and  you're  likely  to  find 
several  shelves  filled  with  books  on 
science's  latest  fancy:  home  computers. 
You  can  read  most  (not  all,  but  most)  of 
those  books  without  knowing  Fortran. 
But  try  finding  a  book  on  the  human 
brain,  a  subject  of  incomparable  impor- 
tance, a  topic  with  tremendous  signifi- 
cance for  the  human  race.  You  won't 
come  across  many  books,  and  you'll 
need  some  training  in  neurology  to  read 
the  ones  you  do  manage  to  locate. 

Fortunately,  there  is  one  book  on  the 
brain  that's  been  published  for  people 
who  prefer  plain  English  to  medicalesc 
and  who  have  a  taste  for  straightfor- 
ward, rather  than  convoluted,  prose: 
The  Brain:   The  Last  Frontier,  by  Rich- 
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ard  Restak,  M.D.  Restak  makes  the  vast 
amount  of  research  that's  been  done  on 
the  brain  in  recent  years  not  only  com- 
prehensible but  enjoyable  and  even 
exciting  to  read.  He  unfolds  his  tale  as  a 
mystery  writer  would,  with  each  chapter 
giving  one  more  clue  to  the  puzzle  that  is 
the  human  brain.  But  while  his  lone  is 
conversational  and  his  book  laced  with 
anecdotes  and  petsot\a\  e,\\mpsc^  o^  \Ht 


researchers,  Restak  never  condescetids 
or  writes  down  to  his  audience.  He  deals 
with  the  serious  moral  and  political 
questions  that  brain  research  has  raised, 
and  usually  deals  with  them  thoroughly 
and  welt.  He  doesn't  have  all  the  an- 
swers, but  neither  does  he  claim  to  have 
them. 

Restak's  central  thesis  is  (hat  the 
brain  cannot  be  compared  to  a  com- 
puter or  to  anything  else  that  we  know. 
Nor  can  it  be  explained  by  simple  geog- 
raphy (i.e.,  pain  originates  in  one  part 
of  the  brain,  memory  in  another).  Es- 
sentially, the  brain  is  a  process;  every 
form  of  conscious  activity  that  we  en- 
gage in  depends  on  the  combined  aaion 
of  the  brain's  three  functioning  units: 
alertness,  information  processing,  and 
action.  "Even  something  as  simple  as 
sitting  quietly  looking  out  a  window  re- 
quires a  delicate  interplay  of  all  three 
brain  units."  he  writes.  It's  impossible, 
therefore,  to  study  the  brain  from  a 
strictly  biological  point  of  view.  What 
we  (eaily  have  to  examine,  he  says,  is 


how  the  brain  influences  our  perception 
of  the  world  and  our  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. Brain  research  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  older  disciplines  of  philosophy 
and  religion,  the  doctor  argues  cogently. 
Brain  researchers  are  seeking  answers  to 
questions  that  long  have  been  with  us: 
"Who  am  I?  Why  am  i  here?  Where  am 
I  going?" 

As  his  book  evolves,  Restak  describes 
the  brain  research  that's  been  done  in 
various  areas  (brain  chemistry  gets  a 
chapter,  for  instance)  and  places  each 
piece  of  research  in  a  moral  or  social 
context.  One  anecdote  from  his  book 
will  illustrate  Restak's  method  of  deal- 
ing with  his  material.  He  relates  the 
story  of  "S.B.,"  a  52-year-old  man, 
blind  from  birth,  whose  vision  was  re- 
stored through  an  operation  in  an  Eng- 
lish hospital  some  years  ago.  A  young 
psychologist,  eager  to  see  how  a  blind 
man  who  had  been  granted  sight  would 
behave,  performed  a  series  of  examina- 
tions that  Restak  calls  "one  of  the  most 
intriguing  investigations  ever  conducted 
into  the  workings  of  the  human  brain." 

Through  a  series  of  drawings  that  he 
was  asked  to  complete,  S.B.  indicated 


that,  although  he  could  see,  his  ideas  of 
the  world  still  arose  from  touch.  His 
drawings  of  a  London  bus,  for  example, 
never  accurately  reflected  the  way  the 
bus  looked.  In  all  cases,  the  radiator,  an 
unlikely  object  for  a  blind  man  to  know 
by  touch,  was  missing  from  the  draw- 
ings. At  the  same  time,  S.B.,  who  had 
been  cheerful  and  self-reliant  when 
blind,  began  to  grow  depressed  and 
melancholy.  He  did  not  enjoy  the 
"sights"  he  had  longed  to  see.  About  a 
year  after  the  operation,  he  died  a  deep- 
ly depressed  man. 

The  story  raises  "haunting  questions 
about  our  own  reality,"  Restak  says. 
"In  essence,  do  our  perceptions  provide 
us  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  really 
'out  there?'  Or,  do  we  respond  only  to 
those  parts  of  reality  determined  for  us 
by  our  earliest  experiences?"  In  partial 
answer,  he  suggests  that  our  early  per- 
ceptual patterns,  once  established, 
"may  be  extremely  resistant  to  change, 
even  change  toward  what  would  seem  to 
be  an  improvement."  S.B.'s  sad  expe- 
rience also  makes  it  "compellingly  clear 
that  the  real  world  doesn't  fit  our  medi- 
cal or  religious  preconceptions  quite  so 


neatly,"  the  author  adds. 

A  number  of  chapters  in  Tlie  Brain: 
The  Last  Frontier  might  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  educators.  Restak  notes,  for 
example,  that  environmental  stimula- 
tion is  very  important  to  brain  develop- 
ment and  that  the  brain  does  not  so 
much  develop  as  "respond  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  environmental  variables." 
Lack  of  stimulation,  such  as  that  caused 
by  malnutrition  or  undernourishment, 
can  adversely  affect  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  brain  function.  If 
you  need  scientific  support  for  your 
school  breakfast  program,  better  read 
the  chapter  called,  "Children  of  the 
Moon." 

Restak's  discussion  on  brain  differ- 
ences between  the  sexes  is  also  particu- 
larly relevant.  The  author  argues  that 
"boys  do  think  differently  from  girls" 
and  that,  rather  than  discounting  or  ig- 
noring the  evidence,  educators  should 
reexamine  their  curriculums  and  the 
ways  in  which  they  teach  certain 
subjects.  (For  a  fuller  discussion  of  the 
impact  of  brain  research  on  education, 
see  the  October  1979  issue  of  The 
Executive  Educator.) 


At  last:  a  rational  report  on  energy 


By  James  R.  Riggs 

The  industrialized  world  is  undergoing  a 
transformation  that  is  unprecedented  in 
history.  Unprecedented  because  not 
only  are  we  aware  of  the  transforma- 
tion, but  we  can  observe  the  change  on 
nearly  a  daily  basis.  Further,  it  is  unpre- 
cedented because  we  still  have  the  time 
to  prevent  (or  at  least  scale  down)  the 
potential  social  disruptions  that  might 
occur. 

A  good  place  to  start  might  be  by 
reading  a  reasoned  and  rational  report 
on  energy  that  has  emerged  from  a  six- 
year  study  by  the  Harvard  Business 
School.  Titled  Energy  Future,  this  book 
should  be  read  by  every  teacher,  ad- 
ministrator, and  school  board  member 
in  North  America.  An  editor  at  the  New 
York  Times  described  the  book  as  "the 
best  single  examination  of  America's 
energy  problem  in  print."  It  would  be 
difficult  to  disagree  with  that  assertion. 
The  editors  of  Energy  Future  estab- 
lished as  their  goal  making  sense  out  of 
the  complicated  pieces  of  the  energy 
puzzle.  They  achieved  that  goal.  The 
book  is  easy  to  read  and  understand- 
able, and  it  clearly  is  designed  for  a  gen- 
eral audience. 

James  R.  Riggs,  a  school  board  member  in 
Indianapolis,  is  associate  professor  of 
political  science  at  Indiana  Central  Univer- 
sity. 
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Energy  Future 

Report  of  the  Energy  Project 

at  the  Harvard  Business  School 

by  Robert  Stobaugh  and  Daniel  Yergin 

353  pp.  New  York: 

Random  House.  $12.95. 

To  obtain  this  book, 

see  page  35. 


The  authors  base  the  book  on  three 
premises.  First,  that  the  energy  crises  of 
1973-74  and  1978-79  were  not  isolated 
phenomena,  but  rather  are  a  major  part 
of  a  worldwide  transformation  for  both 
energy  producers  and  users.  Second, 
that  healthy  economic  growth  is  essen- 
tial, and  the  free  market  is  the  best  way 
to  achieve  such  growth.  Third,  that  the 
total  social  costs  of  all  energy  decisions 
must  be  considered  before  policies  are 
adopted.  The  editors  of  the  book  focus 
on  the  United  States,  because  they  be- 
lieve it  has  a  wide  range  of  policy 
choices  before  it,  and  because  when  the 
United  States  does  take  action  it  will 
have  a  profound  effect  on  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  authors  make  a  strong  case  for 


America  stopping  the  growth  of  its  oil 
imports  and  they  conclude  that  domes- 
tic alternatives  are  not  likely  to  deliver 
the  levels  of  energy  that  have  been 
projected  by  some  advocates.  Consider 
the  following: 

•  Domestic  oil.  The  authors  argue 
that  even  if  price  controls  are  complete- 
ly eliminated,  production  of  oil  from 
existing  flelds  likely  will  decrease  by 
nearly  50  percent  in  ten  years.  New  oil 
fields  won't  offer  enough  production  to 
offset  loss  from  the  old  fields.  They  also 
state  there  is  no  solid  evidence  that  di- 
vestiture by  oil  companies  will  lead  to 
greater  production  of  domestic  supplies. 

•  Oil  from  shale.  The  editors  remind 
us  that  as  the  price  of  oil  increases,  so 
does  the  cost  of  producing  oil  from 
shale. 

•  Natural  gas.  The  many  facets  of  the 
debate  concerning  control  or  decontrol 
of  prices  make  interesting  reading,  but 
the  key  point  the  editors  make  is  that  the 
U.S.  should  not  plan  on  greater  quan- 
tities of  natural  gas  to  offset  reduction 
in  oil  supplies.  The  challenge  will  be  to 
maintain  gas  production  at  current 
levels. 

•  Coal.  This  fuel  has  been  redis- 
covered by  the  Carter  Administration. 
Because  of  its  abundance,  much  is  ex- 
pected of  coal — too  much.  Major  en- 
vironmental questions  must  be  €«s«5l.. 
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situation  in  the  coal  industry  as  well  as 
the  industry's  own  internal  conflict.  The 
authors  contend  this  backward  industry 
probably  is  its  own  worst  enemy  and 
that  coal  will  not  be  the  salvation  that  so 
many  Americans  hope  for  when  they  re- 
fer 10  the  "new  age  of  coal"  or  the 
"great  black  hope." 

•  Nuclear  power.  Three  Mile  Island 
in  Pennsylvania  or  Marble  Hill  in  In- 
diana were  accidents  that  take  public  at- 
tention away  from  the  crucial  question: 
Can  nuclear  power  deliver?  The  authors 
forcefully  state  that  nuclear  power  of- 
fers no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
America's  growing  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  for  the  rest  of  this  country. 

Because  conventional  sources  of 
energy  arc  not  the  answer  to  future 
needs,  the  authors  say  we  must  look  at 
the  unconventional  alternatives:  conser- 
vation and  solar  power. 

Unlike  many  aliernative  energy  advo- 
cates, these  authors  do  not  treat  conser- 
vation in  a  naive  manner.  Efforts  to 
push  for  conservation  and  solar  power 
must  be  made  through  laws,  tax  incen- 
tives, and  pricing.  The  book  spells  out 
the  need  for  fuel-economy  requirements 
for  trucks  and  automobiles;  laws  to 
force  industry  to  move  toward  co- 
generation  (use  of  steam  to  produce 
electricity);  home-conservation  tax  in- 
centives of  up  to  30  percent;  expansion 
of  the  current  ten-state  Energy  Exten- 
sion Service,  modeled  on  the  Agricul- 
tural Extension  Service;  following  the 
aggressive  lead  of  California  into  the 
solar  energy  field  (projections  suggest 
20  percent  of  the  nation's  needs  can  be 
met  by  solar  power  ~  equivalent  to  ten 
million  barrels  of  oil  per  day — by  the 
year  2000).  The  bottom  line  is  this: 
Solar  energy  and  conservation  will  re- 
quire major  social,  economic,  and  po- 
////cM/  decisions,  and  above  all  else,  a 
shattering  of  our  traditional  prejudices 


towards  conventional  sources  of  energy. 
From  an  analytical  point  of  view,  I 
would  suggest  that  American  behavior 
towards  the  energy  shortage  can  be  cate- 
gorized into  four  types:  escapism, 
denial,  greed,  and  eternal  optimism. 
The  attitude  of  escapism  can  be  seen  in 
society  focusing  on  a  dream  that  pre- 
cludes looking  at  the  actual  problem. 
For  example,  a  pie-in-the-sky  Manhat- 
tan Project  for  synthetic  fuels  at  the 
eleventh  hour  is  escapism.  Denial  be- 
havior attempts  to  ignore  the  situation 
and  opts  for  living  In  a  state  of  blissful 
ignorance.  The  hope  that  the  problem 
wilt  go  away  when  the  oil  companies  get 
the  price  high  enough  is  denial  behavior. 
Greed  behavior  is,  put  very  simply,  "if 
we  need  it,  we  should  take  it  by  force  of 
arms."  The  age  of  scarcity  and  accom- 
panying greed  is  threatening  basic 
American  beliefs.  Finally,  the  eternal 
optimism  is  a  rational  attempt  to  solve 
society's  problems.  Before  we  can  begin 
to  exercise  this  latter  behavior  pattern, 
we  must  put  the  problem  in  proper  per- 
spective. Energy  Future  should  help 
considerably. 


This  money  book 
could  make  us 
better  consumers 

EVERYONE'S  MONEY  BOOK  /  By  Jane 
Bryant  Quinn  /  874  pp.  New  York: 
Delicone  Press.  S14.95. 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn,  whose  fmancial 
columns  are  familiar  to  readers  of 
Newsweek  magazine,  has  written  a  book 
that  could  make  better  consumers  of  us 
all.  Everyone's  Money  Book  Is  being 
touted  as  an  investment  primer  for  Mid- 
dle Americans.  That  it  is.  But  the 
book— a  massive  874  pages — also  is  full 
of  advice  about  other  money  matters: 
how  not  to  get  ripped  off  when  you  buy 
a  car;  your  legal  rights  when  moving  to 
another  house;  selecting  life  insurance; 
making  a  budget  for  household  ex- 
penses; paying  for  a  college  education,  a 
funeral,  a  divorce. 

To  be  sure,  investment  matters  such 
as  stocks,  bonds,  mutual  funds,  real  es- 
Ute,  and  taxes  are  covered  in  depth: 
when  to  sell  a  losing  stock,  the  market- 
cycle  theory,  how  to  plan  your  retire- 
ment and  draw  up  a  will,  how  to  incor- 
porate a  small  business,  how  to  sue  a 
stockbroker.  This  information,  com- 
bined as  it  is  with  facts  on  more  mun- 
dane money  matters,  makes  Everyone's 
Money  Book  a  secure  investment. 

The  book  is  oiganized  and  <Nnuei\  in 


a  clear,  no-nonsense  style  suited  to  its 
subjca.  An  index  at  the  back  helps  read- 
ers quickly  find  Information  about 
specific  money  matters,  and  a  handy  in- 
formation directory  for  consumer  com- 
plaints also  is  included. 

If  you  bought  Sylvia  Porter's  Money 
Book  a  few  years  ago,  you  don'l  neces- 
sarily need  Quinn's.  If  not,  buy  Evay- 
one's  Money  Book;  read  it  at  least 
once,  and  then  keep  the  book  within 
easy  reach.  You'll  be  dipping  into  it 
constantly. 


How  organizational 
thinking  gave 
schools  limited  goak 


ORGANIZATIONAL  AMER- 
ICA I  By  William  G. 
Scott  and  David  K. 
Hart  /  272  pp.  Boston: 
HoUBhlon-Mifflin  Co. 
SI  1.93. 
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Americans  have  an  itch  to  accelerate.  In 
a  world  grown  dizzyingly  complex, 
Americans  have  turned  over  control  of 
their  lives  to  the  great  vehicles  of  this  ac- 
celerating change:  the  large  corpora- 
tions. So  says  Organizational  America, 
a  book  charging  that  corporations  have 
usurped  individual  values  and,  instead 
of  being  merely  producers  of  goods  and 
services,  now  also  shape  our  perceptions 
and  self-images. 

Authors  William  G.  Scott  and  David 
K.  Han  claim  that  the  "best  and 
brightest"  guided  our  disastrous  in- 
volvement In  Vietnam  and  that  the 
thinking  of  these  men  was  borrowed  di- 
rectly from  American  business  prac- 
tices. The  type  of  thinking  that  in  war 
created  body  counts,  protective  re- 
aaions,  and  napalm  requires  in  business 
a  blind  acceptance  of  authority,  stress 
on  quantitative  goals,  and  the  need  for 
colleaive,  rather  than  individual, 
thought  and  effort. 

This  goal  and  growth-oriented  think- 
ing is  promoted  in  the  business  schools 
of  the  nation's  universities  and  first  was 
brought  into  the  government  by  the 
Cabinet  officers  of  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations.  This  blind- 
ness to  all  but  the  bottom  line  derives 
from  the  traditional  American  belief  in 
growth  as  an  absolute  good.  As  a  result, 
corporations  seek  to  grow,  the  authors 
say,  by  manipulating  people  through 
television  and  newspaper  advertising  to 
buy  what  companies  already  are 
producing.  Politicians  also  have  learned 
to  play  this  manipulative  game. 
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The  growth  that  has  made  the  U.S. 
prosperous  also  has  led  the  country 
into  the  dilemma  of  consuming  more 
than  it  produces  and  of  requiring  that 
organizations  be  staffed  with  indi- 
viduals who  readily  can  fit  the  corporate 
mold. 

Although  this  book  on  the  surface 
seems  little  more  than  a  depressing  re- 
hash of  criticism  of  contemporary 
American  society,  the  questions  it  raises 
should  prove  interesting  reading  for 
school  board  members,  administrators, 
and  other  educators. 

Example:  The  authors  say  that 
American  corporations  are  exceedingly 
goal  oriented  because  they  measure 
growth  by  short-range  sales  figures. 

This  thinking  has  spilled  over  into 
education.  When  student  test  scores  be- 
gan to  decline,  businessmen  and  educa- 
tors grew  alarmed  and  decided  to  create 
minimal  competency  instruction  and 
tests.  The  purpose:  Students  would 
learn  in  a  systematized  manner,  and  the 
tests  would  prove  that  each  student  has 
mastered  quantitative  basic  skills.  This 
organizational  approach  has  been 
operating  for  several  years  now,  and  re- 
cent research  indicates  that  although 
children  can  add  and  subtract,  such  in- 
struction has  failed  to  teach  students 
how  to  think  a  problem  through. 

The  plea  of  the  authors  is  that  we 
break  out  of  this  short-term  approach  to 
solving  problems  and  return  to  a 
humanistic  and  individual  conception  of 
man's  role  in  society.  Easier  said  than 
done.  But  the  authors  argue  that  if  we 
are  to  avoid  disaster  and  authoritarian 
control,  a  return  to  individual  vision 
and  values  is  essential. 


If  you're  really 
*for  the  children/ 
read  this  book 


CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS:  Con- 
temporary Perspec- 
tives /  Edited  by  Pa- 
tricia A.  Vardin  and 
Ilene  N.  Brody  /  182 
pp.  New  York:  Teachers 
College  Press.  $7.50. 


Ask  any  school  board  member  or  ad- 
ministrator why  he's  in  the  education 
field,  and  there's  a  better-than-even 
chance  he'll  answer:  "for  the  children." 
That  response,  hackneyed  though  it 
might  be,  undoubtedly  represents  the 
sincere  belief  of  people  who  devote 
major  portions  of  their  lives  to  activities 
for  which  they  are  paid  nothing  or  con- 


Ten  Musf  books  for  1979 


IF  FROM  all  the  titles  published  during  the  past  year  that  relate  to 
the  schools  you  can  read  only  a  handful,  choose  these  ten — selected  by  the 
loiniNAL's  editors,  reviewers,  and  consultants  (school  board  members,  school 
administrators,  parents)  as  essential  reading: 
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America  Revised,  by  Frances  FitzGerald  (240  pp.  Little,  Brown  &  Co.;  $9.95). 
Reviewed  by  R.  Winfield  Smith  on  page  20  of  this  issue.  A  detaiied  and  enlight- 
ening account  of  how  history  textbooks  are  rewritten  according  to  prevailing 
pressures  and  special  interests, 

Bakkc,  DcFaab  and  Minority  Admisriou,  by  Allan  P.  Sindler  (358  pp.  Long- 
man Publishing  Co.;  $4.95).  Reviewed  in  the  February  1979  journal  by  David 
Schimmel.  The  book  probes  beyond  recent  legal  arguments  and  court  opinions 
to  explore  the  values,  limits,  and  alternatives  to  standardized  tests  for  minority 
students. 

The  Brain:  Tlw  Last  Frontier,  by  Richard  M.  Restak,  M.D.  (418  pp.  Double- 
day  and  Co.;  $12).  Reviewed  by  Judith  Brody  Saks  on  page  24  of  this  issue. 
Restak  makes  the  vast  amount  of  recent  research  on  the  brain  (including  how 
we  learn)  not  only  comprehensible,  but  erUoyable,  and  even  exciting  to  read, 

Ciiildren's  RigiiU:  Contemporary  Perspectives,  edited  by  Patricia  A.  Vardin 
and  Ilene  N.  Brody  (182  pp.  Teachers  College  Press;  $7.50).  Reviewed  on  page 
27  of  this  issue.  Ten  essays  that  put  the  plight  and  potential  of  children  into  his- 
torical,  cultural,  and  international  perspective  and  that  show  how  you  can 
make  a  difference. 

Dealing  Witli  Censorship,  edited  by  James  E.  Davis  (228  pp.  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  English;  $6.50  for  n.c.t.e.  members;  $7.50  for  nonmembers). 
Reviewed  in  the  June  1979  journal  by  Barbara  Parker.  The  book  examines 
every  aspect  of  censorship  in  schools  and  describes  what  school  officials  can  do 
not  only  when  censors  appear,  but  preferably  before  an  attack  occurs. 

Educating  All  Onr  Children,  edited  by  Doxey  A.  Wilkerson  (173  pp.  Mediax. 
Inc.;  $12.95).  Reviewed  in  the  October  1979  journal  by  R.  Winfield  Smith. 
Here's  a  rich  vein  of  information  and  stimulation  for  anyone— professional 
and  layperson  alike— interested  in  educational  policy. 

Empty  Pages:  A  Search  for  Writing  Competence  In  School  and  Society,  by 

Clirton  Fadiman  and  James  Howard  (200  pp.  Fearon  Pitman;  $7.95).  Re- 
viewed in  the  September  1979  journal  by  James  Betchkal.  Includes  practical 
things  that  can  be  undertaken  by  any  school  system  to  improve  the  writing 
competence  of  its  students. 


Energy  Fntnre:  Report  off  the  Energy  Project  at  the  Harvard  Basinem  School, 

by  Robert  Stobaugh  and  Daniel  Yergin  (353  pp.  Random  House;  $12.95).  Re- 
viewed by  James  C.  Riggs  on  page  25  of  this  issue.  Stobaugh  and  Yergin  put 
the  whole  energy  problem  in  perspective  in  this  examination  of  possible  alter- 
natives to  oil, 

SmaO  Ftttnres:  Children,  Inequality,  and  the  Uarits  off  Uheral  Refform,  by 

Richard  H.  deLone  (258  pp.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  Inc.;  $12.95).  Re- 
viewed by  Jim  Draper  on  page  22  of  this  issue.  Children  might  be  an  endan- 
gered species,  deLone  says,  because  the  problems  we  bequeath  them  might  defy 
solution, 

Organiiational  America,  by  William  G.  Scott  and  David  K.  Hart  (272  pp. 
Houghton-Mifflin  Cp.;  $11.95).  Reviewed  on  page  26  of  this  issue.  The  au- 
thors show  how  large  corporations  have  ir\fluenced  education  and  explain  why 
we  must  break  out  of  the  short-range  corporate  approach  to  solving  problems. 
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siderably  1c5s  than  they  could  earn  in 
most  equivalent  endeavors  in  other 
Hclds. 

Well,  here's  a  book  for  all  those  dedi- 
cated toilers  who  are  in  it  Tor  the  kids: 
Children's  Rights. 

Although  unabashedly  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  expanding  rights  for  kids,  this 
collection  of  ten  essays  by  the  likes  of 
lawyers,  psychologists,  educators,  and 
bona  fide  children  rarely  succumbs  to 
sappincss.  It  puts  the  plight  and  poten- 
tial of  children  into  historical,  cultural, 
and  international  perspective. 

One  essay  alone  would  be  worth  this 
book's  surprisingly  modest  price:  "Re- 
assessing Out  Educational  Priorities," 
by  Burton  L.  White,  currently  director 
of  the  Harvard  Preschool  Project  at  the 
university's  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion. White,  in  commendably  lucid 
prose,  presents  the  persuasive  argument 
for  early  childhood  education  and  for 
training  couples  in  the  art  of  parent- 
hood. Remarkably,  he  goes  beyond 
mere  rhetoric  and  outlines  speciflc,  af- 
fordable ways  local  schools  can  initiate 
such  programs.  The  main  idea  is  that  if 
children  are  nurtured  in  appropriate 
ways  when  they  are  very  young,  the 
chances  are  enhanced  enormously  that 
they'll  excel  later  in  traditional  classes. 

You  won't  agree  with  every  proposi- 
tion in  this  fine  book.  But,  on  the 
whole,  you'll  probably  Hnd  plenty  that 
you  like.  Children's  Rights  is  worth  the 
reading. 


Essays  and  tales 
firom  Broca's  Brain 
to  Thomas's  snail 

BROCA'S  BRAIN /By  Ctrl  S«gan  /  347 
pp.  New  York:  Random  House. 
S12.9S. 

THE  MEDUSA  AND  THE  SNAIL  I  By 
Lewis  Tlionias  /  175  pp.  New  York: 
The  Viking  Press.  S8.9S. 

This  cocktail  parly  you're  attending  is 
being  dominated  by  the  scientist  silting 
over  there  on  the  sofa,  holding  his  audi- 
ence in  sway  with  bombastic  attacks  on 
u.F.o.  freaks  and  religious  dogmatists 
and  with  his  knowledge  of  and  enthu- 
siasm for  space  and  space  exploration. 
Over  in  the  corner  sits  a  doctor  who  is 
talking  quietly  with  one  other  person, 
telling  him  wittily  outrageous  stories 
about  wild  goldfish  in  New  York  City 
and  the  wonder  of  wans,  pausing  to  ex- 
pJain  why  the  hardiness  of  the  ftuman 


species  is  cause  for  unabashed 
optimism. 

Both  of  these  men  have  new  books 
out,  both  of  these  books  are  collections 
of  essays— both  of  them  worth  the  read- 
ing. The  best  way  to  explain  how  they 
differ  is  to  say  the  books  speak  with  dif- 
ferent voices:  Carl  Sagan  is  the  scientist 
on  the  sofa;  Lewis  Thomas  is  the  opti- 
mist in  the  corner. 

Sagan  is  as  multifaceted  as  his  credits, 
which  range  from  distinguished  achieve- 
ments in  astronomy  to  a  Pulitzer  Prize 
(for  The  Dragons  of  Eden)  to  his  status 
as  a  frequent  guest  on  The  Tonight 
Show.  He  can  be  grating  when  he 
lowers  his  cannons  on  the  gadflies  of 
science  and  religion,  devoting  an  entire 
chapter,  for  example,  to  mocking 
Norman  Bloom,  a  man  "who  inci- 
dentally believes  himself  to  be  the 
Second  Coming  of  Jesus  Christ."  This 
can  be  forgiven — or  at  least  forgot- 
ten— when  Sagan  starts  writing  about 
what  obviously  is  the  object  of  his  great- 
est enthusiasm:  space — and  the  explora- 
tion of  space  through  means  that  range 
from  solar  sailing  to  radar  astronomy. 
He  lists  half  a  dozen  or  so  planetary 
missions  that  the  U.S.  could  undertake; 
he  writes  of  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the 
father  of  modern  rocketry,  as  a  genuine 
hero;  he  conjures  wonderful  specula- 
tions, such  as  the  possibility  thai  there 
are  "around  a  million  technical  civiliza- 
tions" in  the  Milky  Way  galaxy.  The 
first  sentence  in  the  book's  last  para- 
graph says  it  best:  "We  are  set  irre- 
vocably, I  believe,  on  a  path  that  will 
take  us  to  the  stars.  .  .  ." 

The  half  of  the  book  thai  is  devoted 
to  space — along  with  certain  other  selec- 
tions, such  as  his  speculation  on  theories 
that  say  death  experiences  might  be 
recollections  of  birth  experiences 
— make  Broca's  Brain  worth  the  trip. 

No  qualifications  need  be  a.u&i:,t\ed  to 


the  recommendation  for  77i«  Medusa 
and  the  Snail,  a  short  and  compact  col- 
lection that  doesn't  make  any  missteps. 
Thomas  respects  the  language,  which  he 
abo  writes  about  in  "Notes  on  Punctua- 
tion" (a  performance  that  contains  one 
exuaordinary  paragraph  (it  launches  12 
parenthetical  asides  (all  of  which  close 
at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  (in  a  flurry 
of  1 2  parentheses) ) ) ).  He  also  respects 
the  durability  and  wonder  of  the  human 
body — and  all  sorts  of  natural  phenom- 
ena, from  mental  "notions"  to  the  role 
of  committees  in  society. 

The  title  essay  is  about  a  species  of  sea 
slug  (the  snail)  that  has  a  jellyfish  para- 
site (the  medusa)  attached  near  its 
mouth.  The  jellyfish  produces  off- 
spring, as  does  the  host  snail;  the  jelly- 
fish's offspring  matures  and  captures 
the  snail's  offspring  in  its  tenacles.  The 
snail,  however,  is  not  digested  by  the 
medusa  jellyfish  and  soon  begins  to  feed 
on  the  young  jellyfish  from  the  inside. 
As  the  jellyfish  is  eaten,  the  snail  inside 
of  it  grows  until  it  is  mature  and  until 
the  jellyfish  is  nothing  more  than  a 
"round,  successfully  edited  parasite, 
safely  affixed  to  the  skin  near  the 
mouth."  Here's  how  Thomas  ends  the 
essay: 

"The  thought  of  these  creatures  gives 
me  an  odd  feeling.  They  do  not  remind 
me  of  anything,  really.  I've  never  heard 
of  such  a  cycle  before.  They  are  bizarre, 
that's  it,  unique.  And  at  the  same  time, 
like  a  vaguely  remembered  dream,  they 
remind  me  of  the  whole  earth  at  once.  1 
cannot  get  my  mind  to  stay  still  and 
think  it  through." 

Read  Broca's  Brain  before  you  go  to 
that  cocktail  party  and  you,  too,  can  im- 
press people.  Read  The  Medusa  and  the 
Snail  some  rainy  afternoon  and  let 
Thomas  impress  you. 


Take  out  the  trash, 
doctor* — the 
credential  inflation 

THE  CREDENTIAL  SOCIETY  /  By  Ran- 
dall Collins  /  222  pp.  New  York:  Aca- 
demic Press,  Inc.  $13.90. 

More  students  than  ever  are  being 
graduated  from  high  school,  earning 
master's  degrees,  getting  doctorates. 
But  don't  cheer  just  yet. 

All  this  increase  in  academic  attain- 
ment might  signify  nothing  in  terms  of 
who  gets  ahead  and  who  doesn't.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  assessment  of  Randall  Col- 
lins, a  sociologist  at  the  University  of 
Virginia,    that    the   greater   doses   of 


schooling  swallowed  by  typical  young 
people  do  only  (wo  truly  notable  things: 

(1)  keep  potential  employes  out  of  the 
work  force  longer  than  ever  before,  and 

(2)  increase  the  influence  of  the 
bureaucracies  that  control  higher  educa- 
tion. According  to  this  important  and 
essentially  cynical  book,  more  educa- 
tion for  the  masses  is  no  victory  for 
equal  opportunity,  no  triumph  of  uni- 
versal public  education.  Much  of  higher 
education  is  the  meaningless  escalation 
of  credential  ism. 

"Before  you  know  it,"  a  reader  of 
this  book  might  growl,  "you'll  need  a 
Ph.D.  to  land  a  job  as  a  bellhop." 

Young  people  now  must  have  more 
education  to  get  jobs  once  available  to 
people  with  considerably  less  schooling. 
That  business  manager's  spot,  once 
comfortably  handled  by  a  fellow  with  a 
high  school  diploma,  now  is  open  only 
to  those  with  degrees  in  business  ad- 
ministration. And  don't  blame  the  in- 
flated requirements  on  technology,  says 
Collins:  Technology  generally  makes  a 
job  easier,  not  harder,  to  do.  Besides, 
you  don't  learn  much  that  is  genuinely 
useful  to  your  work  until  you  actually 
gel  on  the  job. 

So,  what's  going  on?  Well,  that's 
what  The  Credential  Society,  with  foot- 
notes and  references  enough  to  make  a 
dean  dizzy,  attempts  to  illuminate. 

Collins  contends  that  what's  ha[q)cn- 
ing  is  this:  Folks  in  power  are  using 
schools  lo  freeze  out  everybody  who's 
not  a  son  of  a  burgher.  That  includes 
women,  blacks— and  you  know  the  list. 
People  now  holding  jobs  with  rising 
entry-level  requirements  are  happy,  be- 
cause the  inflated  admission  status 
translates  into  bigger  salaries  and  fewer 
competitors.  The  people  who  run  col- 
leges and  universities  are  delighted  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  those  in  control  of 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are 
willing  to  play  along,  because  their  insti- 
tutions receive  an  inarguable  excuse  for 
existence — namely,  to  prepare  kids  for 
college.  Even  the  downtrodden  dupes 
don't  really  mind  (at  first).  They  get  to 
be  the  first  in  their  families  to  earn  high 
school  diplomas,  college  degrees,  or  fill 
in  the  blank. 

The  thing  about  this  academic  infla- 
tion, though,  is  that— like  the  price  at 
the  gas  pump— it  has  to  stop  some- 
where. Or  does  it? 

Of  course,  it  does,  says  Collins.  He 
offers  us  an  alternative  dubbed 
"credential  abolitionism."  Unfor- 
tunately, such  terminology  is  character- 
istic of  much  of  his  writing. 

Collins  has  a  lot  to  say  that  is  impor- 
tant. Occasionally,  he  says  it  clearly  and 
forcefully.  Considering  how  most  of  his 
points  are  presented,  however,  you'd 
better  read  this  book  quickly— before 
you  need  a  Ph.D.  in  sociology  to  figure 
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America's 
preoccupation  with 
the  seat  of  learning 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT  IN  AMERI- 
CAN EDUCATION /By  Irwin  A. 
Hyman  and  James  H.  Wise, 
eds.  /  471  pp.  Philadelphia:  Temple 
University  Press.  S2S. 

Not  long  ago  in  Sweden,  a  law  was 
passed  that  set  the  rest  of  the  world 
atwitter.  Parents  were  made  subject  to 
prosecution  for  spanking  their 
kids— and  the  kids  were  empowered  to 
press  charges.  Well,  it  can't  happen 
here;  that's  for  sure. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  fact, 
taxpayers,  teachers,  school  board  mem- 
bers, administrators,  and,  especially, 
the  majority  of  Justices  on  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  think  spanking  is 
dandy.  And  if  the  paddling  takes  place 
in  school,  that's  better  still. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression  of  our 
society  to  be  derived  from  Corporal 
Punishment  in  American  Education. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  the  32  essays 
in  this  book  is  something  akin  to  a  crack 


across  the  seat  of  learning.  Expert  after 
expert  uncoils  court  cases,  survey  re- 
sults, newspaper  accounts,  and  virtually 
every  other  usually  reliable  implement 
to  whip  the  message  home:  Disciplinary 
practices  employed  routinely  in  our 
schools  are  nothing  less  than  ghastly. 

The  exhaustively  documented  pic- 
ture— replete  with  ruptured  buttocks, 
internal  injuries,  battered  psy- 
ches—patently is  biased.  Jtist  go  to 
any  classroom,  administrative  office, 
school  board  meeting:  There's  nary  a 
child -assaulting  monster  to  be  found. 
Yet,  the  portrait  this  book  produces  is 
not  entirely  illusion. 

Slobbering  sentimentalists  are  not  the 
only  ones  who  worry  that  school  per- 
sonnel sometimes  are  overly  eager  to 
apply  the  unimaginative  remedy  of  the 
rod.  Corporal  punishment,  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  1977  and  sanc- 
tioned by  47  states,  has  a  dangerous 
potential  for  escalating  beyond  what 
most  citizens  consider  a  therapeutic 
stroke.  Paddling  and  related  forms  of 
physical  punishment  instill  in  children 
the  desire  for  rebellion  and  retaliation  as 
often  as  docility  and  good  deportment. 
And  in  spite  of  pervasive  use,  long  his- 
tory, and  general  popularity,  corporal 
punishment  has  been  notably  unsuccess- 
ful in  curbing  the  incidence  of 
classroom  discipline  problems. 

The  editors  of  Corporal  Punishment 
in  American  Education  likely  approve 
of  the  Swedish  law  on  spanking.  Most 
North  Americans  probably  would  pre- 
fer to  stop  somewhat  short  of  that  solu- 
tion. Somewhere  between  here  and 
Stockholm  must  lie  the  answer. 


Management  advice: 
some  pat, 
some  pertinent 

MANAGING  YOUR  SCHOOLS:  tVhafs 
Ahead  I  By  Robert  Olds  /  96  pp.  Ar- 
lington, Vs.:  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association.  S9.93. 

HOW  TO  CHANCE  YOUR  SCHOOL  /  By 
J.  Lloyd  Trump  and  William 
Georgiades  /  70  pp.  Resion,  Va.:  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals.  SI. IS. 

Managing  Your  Schools  spells  out  ways 
school  managers— both  board  members 
and  administrators — can  successfully 
deal  with  education  trends  in  the  near 
future.  Author  Robert  Olds,  who  edits 
an  education  newsletter,  wui.e.'i\'!\-»^'=-^-^- 


ncr— a  welcome  change  from  the  thick, 
frustrating  jargon  all  too  common  in 
education  management  books.  This 
concise  book  goes  beyond  tiresome 
theoretical  treatise  and  offers  concrete 
help:  Olds  quotes  school  managers  from 
all  over  the  United  States  to  show  how 
certain  management  techniques  actually 
work.  Although  the  book  does  not 
examine  topics  in  depth,  it  covers  an  im- 
pressive range  of  important  school  man- 
agement themes.  For  school  officials  in 
need  of  a  quick  review  or  a  few  new 
ideas,  this  is  the  book. 

How  to  Change  Your  School  is  a 
paternal  pat  on  the  back  for  principals, 
and  it  offers  this  wdl-worn  message: 
Take  charge  and  make  things  work.  Un- 
fortunately, the  book  raises  more  ques- 
tions for  principals  to  ponder  than  it  an- 
swers. The  authors  realize,  however, 
that  effective  change  depends  on  in- 
dividual actors  and  situations,  and  the 
booklet  suggesu  techniques  for  princi- 
pals that  come  from  the  authors' 
participation  in  the  Model  Schools 
Project,  a  five-year  program  sponsored 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secon- 
dary School  Principals  with  financial 
support  from  the  Danforth  Foundation. 

Noteworthy  are  the  short  addenda  to 
each  chapter.  Titled  "Some  Possible 
First  Steps,"  these  short  passages  sug- 
gest specific  actions  or  raise  provocative 
questions  for  principals  to  consider  be- 
fore implementing  changes  in  their 
schools.  Often  the  kernels  in  these  "first 
steps"  are  more  valuable  than  the  com- 
mentary in  the  chapters. 


Two  well- written 
books  on  the 
new  illiteracy 

LESS  THAN  WORDS  CANSA  Y  /  Ey  Rich- 
ard Mitchdl  /  224  pp.  Boston:  Lilllt, 
Brown  and  Company.  S8.9S, 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  WRITING 
BLOCK:  Causes  and  Curts  of  the 
New  niiieracy  /  By  Thomas  C. 
Wheeler/  189  pp.  New  York:  The 
Viking  Press.  S8.95. 

The  widespread  misuse  of  English  In 
this  country  has  spawned  a  new  genera- 
tion of  critics.  The  latest  two  arc  English 
professors,  and  both  are  fine  writers. 
What  they  have  to  say  will  spur  you  to 
make  good,  clear  writing  a  lop  priority 
In  your  school. 

In  Less  Than  Words  Can  Say,  Rlch- 
^rd  Mitchc)}  continues  his  crusade 
against  those  who  debase  the  language. 


(Mitchell  staned  the  crusade  in  The  Un- 
derground Grammarian,  the  much-pub- 
licized newspaper  he  edits  and  publishes 
monthly  at  Glassboro  State  College  in 
New  Jersey.)  Mitchell  skewers  college 
presidents,  teachers,  bureaucrats,  and 
administrators  with  quotations  from 
their  own  ungrammatical,  misspelled, 
imprecise,  and  obscure  language.  He 
castigates  them,  because  their  "insub- 
stantial words,  hazy  and  disembodied, 
have  fled  utterly  from  things  and 
ideas."  Such  words,  Mitchell  says,  not 
only  disguise  sloppy  thinking,  but  they 
also  damage  our  minds  by  actually  pre- 
venting clear  thought. 

Where  Mitchell  is  least  persuasive 
(and  most  aggravating)  is  when  he 
blames  the  whole  mess  on  schools.  Siill, 
he  makes  several  points:  When  a  teacher 
writes  "artical"  for  "article,"  "aloud" 
for  "allowed"  in  a  letter  to  a  newspaper 
criticizing  a  reporter's  poor  writing, 
Mitchell  asks:  "If  your  physician's 
(raining  in  anatomy  were  as  uncertain  as 
this  teacher's  spelling,  would  you  think 
it  too  trivial  to  worry  about?"  Wouldn't 
you,  he  continues,  want  to  know  who 
hires  these  people,  where  they  come 
from,  and  what  e/5f  they  don't  know? 

In  The  Great  American  tVriting 
Block,  Thomas  C.  Wheeler  picks  on  a 
villain  other  than  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  or  television  to  explain  the 
new  illiteracy.  "The  university,  by  sanc- 
tioning objective  testing,  bears  a  terrible 
responsibility  for  the  decline  of  writing 
in  ihe  United  States,"  he  declares. 

When  essay  questions  were  dropped 
from  college  admissions  exams, 
Wheeler  claims,  high  schools  no  longer 
required  students  to  write  essays.  Bad 
enough  that  the  admission  tests  dis< 
courage  writing,  Wheeler  says,  bui  they 
are  not  objective  either.  He  illustrates 
his  point  with  some  enlightening 
examples  of  lest  quesUons  \.\vm  co\\^a«-. 


r 


Students  are  asked  to  choose  ow 
"right"  word  when  any  one — or  $(ml^ 
times  none — of  the  multiple  choices  ii 
correct. 

Wheeler's  remedies:  Forget  about  ob- 
jective tests  and  the  electronic  gear  r^ 
quired  to  grade  them.  Use  the  money, 
instead,  for  small  writing  classes  of  no 
more  than  20,  and  encourage  joumalisu 
and  professional  writers  to  join  your 
teachers  as  aides  in  these  classes. 


Defining  your  role 
in  curbing 
child  abuse 

CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT.  A 
GUIDEBOOK  FOR  EDUCATORS 
AND  COMMUNITY  LEAD- 
ERS I  By  Edsel  L.  Erickson,  Aim 
McEvoy  and  Nicholas  D.  Colucd 
Jr.  /  242  pp.  Holmes  Beach,  Fta.: 
Learning  Publications.  Inc.  S9.9S. 

This  is  a  fine  book  about  a  horrible  phe- 
nomenon: child  abuse. 

As  the  title  Indicates,  CMd  AiMse  and 
Neglect:  A  Guidebook  For  Educators 
and  Community  Leaders  zeros  in  on  the 
ways  schools  can  serve  as  pivotal  agen- 
cies in  combating  the  abuse  and  neglect 
of  children.  But  rather  than  merely  wav- 
ing a  red  flag  in  the  face  of  educators, 
the  authors  quickly  move  away  from  the 
alarming  statistics  and  disquieting  case 
histories  and  concentrate  on  specific  ad- 
vice and  programs  that  schools  success- 
fully can  adopt. 

The  authors  stress  that  schools  have 
not  realized  their  full  potential  for  cut- 
ting down  on  child  abuse,  because 
schools  rarely  have  developed  ways  to 
work  in  conjunction  with  community 
social  agencies.  The  thrust  of  much  of 
the  book,  then,  is  identifying  the  proper 
response  to  the  crime:  when  and  how 
schools  can  act  alone  to  deal  with  child 
abuse  and  when  they  should  contaa 
community  health  agencies  for  aid  in 
these  efforts. 

Each  school  board,  says  the  authors, 
must  adopt  a  specific  policy  that  spells 
out  channels  for  reporting  suspected 
cases  of  child  abuse.  fTo  aid  in  these  ef- 
forts, the  book  includes  model  forms, 
which  schools  can  adapt  to  their  own 
needs.)  The  policy  must  include  (1) 
definitions  of  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
(2)  a  list  of  school  personnel  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  taking  specific  actions, 
and  (3)  guidelines  indicating  when  com- 
munity service  agencies  or  police  should 
be  asked  to  intervene.  To  help  schools 


develop  such  a  policy,  the  authors  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  sample  policy 
currently  used  in  the  Denver  schools. 

Children  are  abused  and  neglected  for 
a  number  of  complex  reasons,  and  the 
book  offers  strategies  for  haniUing  indi- 
vidual cases.  Teachers  and  administra- 
tors are  understandably  afraid  of  falsely 
accusing  a  parent  of  abusing  a  child, 
and  the  book  describes  methods  that  can 
reduce  such  fears.  What's  more,  the 
book  explains  how  educators  can  make 
sure  that  the  school  life  of  battered  chil- 
dren is  neither  scarred  with  humiliation 
nor  marred  with  pity. 

The  book's  chief  value  is  its  positive 
approach  to  solving  this  problem.  The 
authors  conclude  that  schools  can  and 
must  help  combat  child  abuse,  and  they 
offer  concrete  suggestions  to  help  board 
members  achieve  that  goal.  Although  a 
number  of  fine  books  currently  are 
available  on  this  topic,  this  one  definite- 
ly should  be  added  to  the  library  of 
every  board  member  and  adminbtrator. 


The  task  of 
tracking  time 
takes  time,  too 

EXECUTIVE  TIME  MANAGEMENT:  Gel- 
ling 12  Hours'  Work  Out  of  an  8- 
Hour  Day  /  By  Helen  Reynolds  and 
Mary  E.  Truncl  /  174  pp.  Englewood 
CUffi,  N.J.:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.  S4.9S 
paper— SI 0.9j  hardcover. 

If  you're  really  interested  in  getting  12 
hoursof  workout  of  an  8-hour  day,  you 
should  dash  right  out  and  buy  this 
book— for  your  secretary  or  administra- 
tive assistant. 

The  book's  most  valid  timesaving  tips 
involve  your  assistants,  so  your  first 
task  in  the  pursuit  of  more  effective,  ef- 
ficient use  of  your  workday  should  be  to 
have  one  of  Ihem  read  the  book  and  act 
on  such  suggestions  as:  Never  handle  a 
piece  of  paper  more  than  once;  have 
your  name  removed  from  junk  mail 
lists;  keep  a  dated  tickler  file  to  remind 
you  of  unfinished  business  that  needs 
your  attention. 

As  for  the  rest,  the  authors  offer  a 
plethora  of  suggested  graphs,  charts, 
lists,  index  cards,  idea  sheets,  and  "suc- 
cess plans"  thai  only  a  masochist  on 
sabbatical  leave  would  ever  attempt  to 
complete. 

The  authors  contend  thai  the  reason 
for  all  ihese  preliminaries  is  lo  help  you 
to  eliminate  superfluous  paperwork: 
"Only  by  a  full  invesiigaiion  and  reali- 
zation of  how  you  use  your  time  now 


can  you  make  better  use  of  it  in  the 
future."  Sounds  reasonable.  Their  gim- 
micks for  getting  there,  however,  read 
like  a  prolonged  course  in  what  might  be 
flippantly  titled  "597  slow -but-produc- 
tive steps  for  the  me-decade  executive  in 
search  of  eternal  truth  and  everlasting 
time." 

Muddling  through  all  174  pages  will 
uncover  some  nuggets  of  commonsense 
advice.  It's  too  bad  that  the  search  for 
them  is  such  a  time-consuming  task. 


Valuable  ideas  on 
declining  enrollment 
and  school  closings 


RISING  ABOVE  DECLINE  /  By  Betsy 
Wachtel  and  Brian  Powers  /  197  pp. 
Boston:  Institute  for  Responsive  Edu- 
cation. S4.50. 

If  you've  emerged  unscathed  from  a 
battle  with  the  community  over  closing 
schools,  you're  lucky.  But  don't  press 
your  luck— if  you  must  face  this  battle 
sometime  in  the  future,  read  this  fine  lit- 
tle book. 

Rising  Above  Dtcline  shows  how 
community  groups  with  divergent  view- 
points sometimes  can  work  together  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  declining  en- 


rollment. The  first  chapter  represents  a 
scenario  of  a  typical  school  system's  re- 
sponse to  declining  enrollment.  Follow- 
ing that  are  six  case  studies  involving 
nine  communities:  Boston  and  Lexing- 
ton, Mass.;  Salt  Lake  City;  Skokie,  111.; 
Latimer  and  Lohrville,  Iowa;  and 
Berkeley,  Palo  Alto,  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  Most  of  these  studies  are  written 
by  journalists  and  show  how  school 
boards  and  community  groups  often 
were  forced  into  sacrificing  long-range 
planning  for  shorl-term  "solutions."  In 
all  instances,  the  purpose  is  to  examine 
the  local  decision-making  process  (with 
its  political  and  technical  complications) 
and  to  dramatize  the  common  chal- 
lenges both  educators  and  lay  people 
face:  closing  schools,  reducing  staff, 
saving  money. 

The  Hnal  chapter  presents  a  citizens' 
plan  for  action.  It  is  directed  to  those 
'  'who  want  to  be  a  part  of  the  process  of 
fitting  schools  to  fewer  students  and 
...  to  citizens  willing  to  do  the  com- 
munity research  and  homework  neces- 
sary .  .  ."  to  plan  for  declining  enroll- 
ment. How  can  retrenchment  beget  edu- 
cational opportunity?  How  can  citizens 
participate?  This  book  has  many  of  the 
answers;  read  it  for  some  valuable  ideas 
on  ways  to  handle  declining  enrollment 
and  on  the  process  of  closing  schools. 


This  history  of 
schooling  provides 
a  look  ahead 


SCHOOLED  TO  ORDER  /  By  David 
Nasaw  /  303  pp.  New  York:  Oxford 
University  Press.  SI3.9S. 

Youngsters  who  whine  about  having  to 
study  their  history  lessons  usually  do  so 
because  the  texts  are  dry,  tedious, 
loaded  with  seemingly  irrelevant  details, 
and  filled  with  deadly  prose  on  dead 
people  and  institutions. 

David  Nasaw's  Schooled  To  Order, 
subtitled  "A  Social  History  of  Public 
Schooling  in  the  United  States,"  con- 
tains all  the  classic  elements  of  a  history 
text,  but  when  we  tell  you  it's  worth 
reading,  please  don't  start  whining.  To- 
day just  might  be  the  right  time  to 
examine  the  evolution  of  the  public 
schools,  and  Schooled  To  Order— not 
completely  witless— might  be  the  book 
that'll  start  your  examination. 

Nasaw  looks  at  three  periods  of  re- 
form for  public  schools:  pre-Civil  War, 
when  Horace  Mann  and  his  followers 
tried  w  ««OJ.  ^Ni  ■iwlAii'^-^'i^" '  ■^k.-'k-^^'^^' 
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schools;  the  turn-or-the-century  high 
school  rerorm  movement,  which  tried  to 
deal  with  einploymcnt  and  class  prob- 
lems created  by  the  maturation  of  the 
Industrial  Revolution;  and  the  post- 
World  War  [1  period  of  college  expan- 
sion, which  extended  educational  boun- 
daries for  many  people. 

Several  important  themes  thread  their 
way  through  Nasaw's  ambitious  work. 
The  most  ubiquitous  is  the  recurring 
struggle  among  social  and  political  lead- 
ers, businessmen,  and  community 
groups  over  what  was  and  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Concludes 
Nasaw:  "The  public  schools  will  .  .  . 
continue  lo  be  the  social  arena  where  the 
tension  is  refleaed  and  the  contest 
played  out  between  the  promise  of 
democracy  and  the  reality  of  class 
division." 


Special  ed.  help: 
from  the  statehouse 
to  the  schoolhouse 

REFORMING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION: 
Policy  Implemenialion  From  Stale 
Level  To  Street  Level  /  By  Richard  A. 
Weaiherley/  ISO  pp.  Cambridge. 
Mass;  The  M.l.T.  Press.  S14.9S. 

IDENTIFYING  CHILDREN  WITH 
SPECIAL  NEEDS:  A  Praaical  Guide 
To  Developmental  Screening  /  By  Lee 
M,  Joiner  /  132  pp.  Holmes  Beach, 
Fla.:  Learning  Publications.  Inc. 
S9,95. 

These  iwo  bool(s  should  be  of  interest  to 
administrators  of  special  education  pro- 
"r^ms  as  well  as  school  board  members. 


Reforming  Special  Education 
examines  the  experience  of  educators 
and  lobbyists  in  Massachusetts  who 
worked  in  1970  to  implement  Chapter 
766,  the  Massachusetts  Comprehensive 
Special  Education  Law.  Author  Richard 
A.  Weaiherley,  a  faculty  member  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  began  con- 
ducting research  about  the  ways  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  Massachusetts 
planned  to  incorporate  requirements  of 
the  special  education  law  into  their 
other  responsibilities,  but  his  book  ends 
up  identifying  the  problems  and  con- 
straints educators  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  a  bureaucracy.  Weather- 
ley's  perspective  is  political:  He  says 
laws  designed  to  lessen  inequality  them- 
selves might  become  vehicles  for  per- 
petuating the  biases  of  our  political 
system. 

He  examines  three  Massachusetts 
school  systems,  and  seven  schools  with- 
in those  systems,  to  determine  if  imple- 
mentation of  Chapter  766 — and  P.L. 
94-142— actually  resulted  in  fair  and 
uniform  treatment  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. What  he  found:  Wealthier  school 
systems  can  more  easily  incorporate 
special  education  in  the  regular  school 
program;  some  special  education  re- 
quirements do  little  more  than  create  ex- 
tra work  for  school  personnel;  bureau- 
crats in  charge  of  implemeniing  laws  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
are  victimized  by  iheir  lack  of  time  and 
personal  biases. 

Identifying  Children  With  Special 
Needs  addresses  a  different  aspect  of 
special  education:  how  lo  develop  an  In- 
dividualized Educational  Plan  (i.e. p.) 
for  each  handicapped  student.  The  book 
supplies  administrators  and  teachers 
with  siep-by-step  processes,  from  identi- 
fying children  who  require  special  pro- 
grams 10  designing  instruments  to  evalu- 
ate Student  work.  Teachers  will  profit 
from  a  section  oulVinitvft  a  p^D^iam  de- 


signed to  help  parents  become  aware  of 
early  warning  signs  of  handicapping 
conditions  and  their  effects  on  children. 
The  last  two  chapters,  both  on 
evaluation,  should  be  useful  for  special 
education  administrators:  The  first 
deals  with  using  children's  drawings  as 
an  aid  in  diagnosing  their  handicaps, 
and  the  second  lists  and  classifies  many 
of  the  commercially  produced  instru- 
ments to  measure  abilities  of  special 
education  students. 


Ethnic  studies  in 
public  schools:  the 
argument  against  it 

ETHNICITY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS  /  By 
Daniel  Selakovich  /  147  pp.  [>anville, 
111.:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.  15.95. 

Amid  the  clamor  for  public  recognition 
of  nearly  every  identifiable  (and  some 
downright  unidentifiable)  ethnic 
group's  history  and  culture,  Daniel 
Selakovich's  call  for  an  end  to  ethnic 
studies  in  public  schools  is  at  least  a  re- 
freshing change. 

Selakovich,  the  son  of  a  Yugoslavian 
immigrant,  argues  convincingly  against 
applying  the  theory  of  ethnicity  (em- 
phasizing ethnic  diversity)  to  public 
school  curriculums.  His  reasons:  (1) 
Schools  have  neither  the  money,  the  re- 
sources, the  expertise,  nor  the  time  to 
deal  with  ethnicity;  (2)  ethnic  studies 
tend  to  divert  attention  away  from  the 
real  needs  of  minority  children,  which 
are  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English; 
*.'^^  chnic  studies  tend  to  skirt  the  issue 


of  why  certain  groups  still  are  outside 
the  mainstream  trying  to  get  in;  (4)  offi- 
cial recognition  of  ethnicity  tends  to  en- 
courage segregation  by  emphasizing  dif- 
ferences rather  than  similarities  among 
students;  and  (S)  ethnic  studies  can  in- 
crease intergroup  conflict  by  dividing 
students.  His  suggestion:  Continue  to 
leach  about  differing  cultures,  but  treat 
ethnicity  in  the  same  way  as  religion  is 
treated — as  "an  individual  matter,  an 
area  of  feeling  and  emotion  and  belief  in 
which  schools  should  not  interfere." 

Selakovich's  convictions  might  have 
carried  more  weight  had  he  included 
more  detail  on  how  such  culture  studies 
could  be  developed  and  conducted  at 
various  grade  levels.  Instead.  large 
chunks  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  over- 
views of  the  now-familiar  problems 
ethnic  groups  traditionally  face  in  U.S. 
schools.  The  book  also  spends  too  much 
time  on  "brief  histories"  of  the  educa- 
tion of  ethnics  in  America.  It's  amusing 
but  hardly  pertinent  now  to  learn  that 
"King  James  1  asked  the  clergy  of  En- 
gland to  raise  money  'for  the  erecting  of 
some  churches  and  schoob  for  ye  educa- 
tion of  ye  children  of  these  Barbarians 
of  Viminia.  .  .  .'  " 

Still,  Ethnkily  and  the  Schools  is  all 
for  attempting  to  rein  in  certain  educa- 
tion excesses:  ".  .  .  Schools  cannot  be- 
come the  official  guardians  of  all  ethnic 
cultures.  .  .  .  Those  who  work  in  the 
schools  have  fulfilled  iheir  responsibil- 
ity to  ethnic  minorities  and  to  the  so- 
ciety when  they  have  taught  every  stu- 
dent enough  so  that  he  is  not  handi- 
capped in  making  choices  about  his 
future.  Ultimately,  every  individual 
should  have  ...  the  freedom  to  decide 
if  he  wants  to  preserve  or  ignore  his  own 
cultural  heritage." 


Preparing  for  the 
financial  collapse 
of  America 


HOW  TO  PROSPER  DURING  THE 
COMING  BAD  YEARS /By 
Howard  Ruff/ 244  pp.  New  York: 
N.V.  Times  Books.  SB.95. 

The  U.S.  economy  will  burn  itself  out  in 
a  few  years,  predicts  Howard  Ruff,  but 
you  can  shield  your  personal  finances 
from  the  fire  storm,  he  says,  by  follow- 
ing his  advice:  Pull  your  money  out  of 
stocks  and  plunge  instead  into  diamonds 
and  silver  and  gold  coins,  sell  your  ur- 
ban or  suburban  house  and  move  to  a 
town  of  fewer  than  100.000  inhabitants, 
and  learn  about  survival  techniques  you 


will  need  during  the  crunch:  how  to 
plant  a  garden,  how  to  store  enough 
food  to  last  one  year  or  longer,  how  to 
repair  your  house,  car,  and  appliances. 
Keep  some  of  your  money  in  Treasury 
bills  and  short-term  bonds  for  liquid  as- 
sets with  which  to  reenter  the  stock  mar- 
ket after  the  crash,  then  invest  your 
coins  and  diamonds  in  areas  with 
growth  potential. 

Such  is  the  long-term  strategy  for  eco- 
nomic survival  proposed  by  Ruff,  the 
conservative  economic  forecaster  whose 
"moral  perspective"  on  finance  has 
drawn  national  attention  to  his  weekly 
newsletter.  The  Ruff  Times,  and  has 
made  this  book  a  best-seller.  Ruff,  a 
Mormon  and  father  of  nine  who  lives  in 
a  California  farming  town,  applies  his 
philosophy  of  "economic 
ecology" — the  idea  that  the  economic 
environment  comprises  religion  and 
ethics,  sexual  behavior,  weather,  and 
politics  as  well  as  traditionally  recog- 
nized areas— to  his  prediction  of  an 
economic  collapse. 

Ruff's  unique  perspective  makes  the 
book  fascinating  reading  as  fact  or  Hc- 
tion,  although  it  probably  contains  ele- 
ments of  both.  He  constructs  a  scenario 
for  the  collapse:  As  inflation  and  taxes 
continue  to  rise,  the  dollar's  value  con- 
tinues to  sink,  and  foreign  investors 
begin  to  pull  their  currency  out  of  the 
largest  American  banks.  The  cities  are 
hit  first  as  the  federal  government  de- 
faults on  Social  Security,  welfare,  and 
unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments, and  urban  dwellers  retaliate  by 


rioting  and  looting.  The  expensive 
suburbs  collapse  next,  as  their  real 
estate  values  plummet.  Only  residents  of 
small  towns,  he  says,  have  any  chance 
of  hanging  on. 

The  book's  major  fault  lies  with 
Ruffs  myopic  vision:  He  denounces  the 
federal  government  as  the  sole  culprit. 
And  his  book  is  long  on  prediction  for 
failure  and  short  on  the  specific  finan- 
cial advice  he  has  promised:  After  more 
than  200  pages  on  recognizing  the  signs 
of  financial  failure  and  assuring  your 
survival.  Ruff  offers  only  approximate- 
ly 30  pages  on  "how  to  prosper." 


How  to  make 
the  most  out  of 
school  volunteers 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  EDUCATION:  Future 
Public  Policy  I  Edited  by  John  W. 
Alden  /  153  pp.  Aleumdria.  Va.:  Na- 
tional School  Volunteer  Program,  Inc. 
S8. 

Don't  be  put  off  by  the  title  of  this 
book;  the  "future  public  policy" 
reference  belies  its  great  practical  value 
to  local  educators  who  want  to  establish 
or  expand  a  school  volunteer  program. 
Readers  so  inclined  will  find  in  the  book 
a  wealth  of  information  on  topics  such 
as  volunteer  activities,  potential  partici- 
pants, program  results  and  benefits,  and 
cost-effectiveness  data. 

The  meat  of  the  book  is  contained  in 
chapters  one  and  four,  which  zero  in  on 
ways  to  strengthen  services  to  students 
by  calling  on  volunteers  who  in  the  past 
might  have  been  ignored.  Chapter  one 
offers  short  vignettes  to  illustrate  the 
new  spectrum  of  school  volunteers:  No 
longer  limited  to  room  mothers,  the  new 
volunteers  include  parents  joined  by 
businessmen,  professional  men  and 
women,  older  people,  and  students 
volunteering  to  help  peers  or  younger 
children.  The  book  also  contains  a  use- 
ful section  on  the  steps  necessary  to  plan 
and  establish  a  successful  volunteer  pro- 
gram. These  steps  are  illustrated  by 
examining  four  exemplary  programs: 
the  Boston  volunteer  program  geared 
to  assist  the  city's  desegregation  and 
career  education  plans;  the  Greater 
Miami  program  that  includes  business- 
men in  schools;  the  Roane  County  (Ten- 
nessee) program  that  uses  volunteers  in 
a  small  rural  setting;  and  the  Portland 
(Oregon)  program  that  operates  with  a 
number  of  older  volunteers. 

Chapter  four  expands  on  the  theme  ot 
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emphasis  on  ways  to  increase  the 
participation  of  young  people.  Mary 
Conway  Kohler,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Commission  of  Resources 
for  Youth,  and  Bruce  Dollar,  her  asso- 
ciate, make  a  strong  case  for  volun- 
teerism  among  the  young  as  an  antidote 
to  alienation. 

Not  the  least  of  the  nuggets  in  this 
collection  is  an  annotated  bibliograpy, 
where  you'll  find  further  examples  of 
programs  you  might  want  to  emulate  or 
adapt  for  use  in  your  own  schools. 


Bargaining  advice 
from  a 
bargaining  agent 


Years  of  practice  and  tradition  might 
have  prepared  school  board  members  to 
turn  lough  during  a  friendly  game  of 
poker,  but  few  school  board  members 
have  been  prepared  to  win  during  the 
highly  unfriendly  game  of  collective 
bargaining.  Numerous  surveys  con- 
ducted among  school  board  members 
all  indicate  that  collective  bargaining  is 
one  of  the  most  troublesome  aspects  of 
school  board  service. 

Myron  Lieberman's  Bargaining  con- 
tains no  guarantees  of  management  vic- 
tory at  the  bargaining  table,  but  it  does 
offer  help  for  those  in  public  education 
who  want  to  know  more  about  the  bar- 
gaining process.  The  advice  could  not 
come  from  a  better  source.  As  regular 
readers  of  the  journal  are  well  aware, 
the  author  is  a  foremost  expert  on  the 
subject  of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
public  sector. 

Lieberman  never  has  shied  away  from 
controversy,  and  some  of  his  opinions 
might  rankle  board  members  and  ad- 
minisiraiors.  Take,  for  example,  the 
author's  opinion  of  the  managemeni- 
leam  concept:  He  is  all  forgiving  middle 
management  (read:  principals)  the  illu- 
sion of  power;  real  power,  however, 
should  remain  in  the  boardroom  and 
superintendent's  office,  he  says.  Boards 
arefree  to"sweei  talk"  middle  manage- 
ment, he  says,  "if  such  rhetoric  helps 
keep  middle  managers  from  flirting 
with  unionism.  ...  The  difficuliies 
arise  when  management  goes  beyond 
rhetoric." 

The  author  is  a  professional  negoiia- 

lor,  and  his  bias  in  favor  of  trained, 

professional  negotiators  shows.  Lieber- 

man  advises  board  members  lo  sfeer 


clear  of  active  participation  in  negotia- 
tions and  to  hire  a  professional  negotia- 
tor. "Look  at  it  this  way,"  writes 
Lieberman;  "Board  members  do  not 
teach.  ...  By  the  same  token,  they 
should  not  attempt  to  negotiate  an 
agreement  with  their  teachers."  (The 
question  that  might  occur  to  board 
members:  Is  $18.95  just  a  lad  expensive 
for  a  book  about  a  process  they 
shouldn't  actively  be  involved  in?) 

The  strongest  aspect  of  Bargaining  is 
that  it  clearly  shows  bargaining  as  a 
process  that  must  be  understood  in  three 
separate  phases:  before,  during,  and  af- 
ter. Lieberman  takes  great  care  to  ex- 
plain each  phase  and  to  discuss  the  prat- 
falls in  store  for  school  systems  that  are 
not  thoroughly  prepared. 


Another  installment 
in  the  saga  of  how 
to  discipline  kids 

DISCIPLINE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS:  A  Guide 
to  Reducing  Misbehavior  /  By 
Samuel  M.  Deiiz  and  John  H.  Hum- 
mel /  270  pp.  Englewood  Cliffs,  N.J.: 
Educaiional  Technology  Publications, 
Inc.  S14.95. 

Teachers  need  all  the  help  they  can  get 
in  dealing  with  students'  disciplinary 
problems.  Adding  to  the  growing  stock 
of  "discipline  literature,"  Authors 
Samuel  M.  Deitz  and  John  H.  Hummel 
have  prepared  a  well-conceived  ap- 
proach for  educators  who  now  are  turn- 
ing 10  thai  literature  when  all  other  ai- 
lempls  at  maintaining  decorum  have 
failed.  The  focus  is  on  methods:  ten 
"behavior  reduction  procedures"  ihat 
the  authors  say  will  be  useful  to  anyone 
who  reads  the  book.  In  presenting  the 
procedures,  Deitz  and  Hummel  discuss 
the  advaniages  and  disadvantages  of 
each  one,  give  plei\t^  ol  examples,  and 


outline  step-by-step  methods. 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  sec- 
tions: The  first  deals  with  issues  in  At- 
fming,  identifying,  and  measuring  mis- 
behavior and  in  evaluating  disciplinary 
programs.  The  second  is  the  methods 
section;  four  of  the  ten  procedures  use 
what  the  authors  call  "avcrsive  events," 
while  the  remaining  six  are  designed  to 
reduce  misbehavior  through  positive 
teacher-student  contact.  The  final  sec- 
tion summarizes  some  of  the  implica- 
tions and  conclusions  from  the  other 
chapters. 

The  book  is  aimed  at  teachers  and 
principals  in  elementary  and  junior  high 
schools.  By  dealing  with  behavior  prob- 
lems- at  this  stage,  the  authors  say,  we 
ought  lo  be  able  to  prevent  Juveniles 
from  commiiting  more  serious  crimes 
when  they  reach  adulthood. 

The  major  problem  with  Discipline  in 
the  Schools  is  that  it's  laced  with  jargon 
that  might  be  impermeable  to  some 
readers.  The  authors  seem  to  have  real- 
ized this,  though,  and  include  a  glossary 
of  Ihcir  own  terms. 


Mexican- Americans: 
Schools  change  little, 
misunderstand  much 

MEXICAN  AMERICANS  IN  SCHOOL:  A 
DECADE  OF  CHANGE  /  By 
Thomas  P.  Carter  and  Robeno  D. 
Segura  /  436  pp.  Princeton,  N.J.: 
College  Enirance  Examination  Board. 
J9.95. 

This  detailed,  comprehensive  volume  is 
chock-full  of  statistics,  tables,  and 
charts  thai  enforce  the  authors'  dismal 
conclusion;  Mexican- American  children 
do  poorly  in  school,  because  schools  fail 
to  meet  their  educational  needs. 

Nothing  new  there,  certainly.  But  in 
reporiing  their  conclusion,  (he  authors 
reject  the  common  "cultural  dep- 
rivation" argument  as  "little  more 
than  the  traditional  biological  dcter- 
minist  position  with  modern  trap- 
pings." Instead,  they  say,  Chicanos  fail 
to  learn  because  "Anglo"  schools  ig- 
nore important  cultural  differences  in 
(heir  Mexican-American  students.  For 
example,  most  children  from  traditional 
Spanish-speaking  families  believe  in 
man's  working  in  harmony  with  nature, 
working  for  presen(  needs,  and  humil- 
ity; American  schools,  on  the  other 
hand,  tend  lo  emphasize  man's  mastery 
of  nature,  working  for  the  future,  and 
competition. 

In  view  of  such  vast  differences,  it's 


not  surprising  that  the  authors  also  rino 
Utile  has  changed  since  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans in  School:  A  History  of  Neglecl 
was  publisticd  in  1970.  (This  update  was 
undenaken  to  determine  what  improve- 
ments had  been  made  in  educating 
Chicanos.) 

For  one  thing,  the  socioeconomic 
plight  of  Mexican-Americans  is  un- 
changed; as  a  group,  they  still  are  over- 
whelmingly poor  and  separated  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  life.  A 
more  disturbing  finding,  however,  is 
that  new  remedial  and  compensatory 
education  programs  added  to  schools  in 
the  last  decade  have  failed  young 
Chicanos— largely  because  they  arc 
based  on  "middle-class,  Anglo" 
values.  As  a  result,  most  Mexican- 
American  children  continue  to  have 
negative  school  experiences  and  drop- 
out rates  remain  high. 

Some  minor  advancements  have  been 
made—Spanish  no  longer  is  prohibited 
in  many  schools,  for  example,  and 
plenty  of  federal  money  has  been 
poured  into  efforts  to  reach 
Chicanos— but  the  authors  fear  that 
once  federal  money  sources  dry  up,  so 
will  impetus  to  improve. 

The  book  h  admirably  thorough  in  its 
discussion  of  the  problem  in  the  five 
southwestern  states  with  large  Chicano 
populations.  As  with  most  reports  of 
this  kind,  however,  precious  little  space 
is  devoted  to  suggestion  on  how  things 
frtilg/i/ be  changed. 


You'll  accept  these 
opinions  of  federal 
policies  on  education 

THE  FEDERAL  INTEREST  IN  FINANC- 
ING EDUCATION  /  Michael 
Timpane,  ed.  /  294  pp.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  Ballinger  Publishing  Co. 
$17.50. 

If  you  think  that  federal  policymakers 
don't  have  a  clue  about  what  kind  of 
help  state  and  local  education  agencies 
want  or  need,  you're  in  for  a  shock.  In 
this  book,  thinkers  lapped  by  the  Rand 
Corporation's  Center  for  Educational 
Finance  and  Governance— policy 
analysis,  researchers,  and  legislative 
aides— actually  come  up  with  some 
recommendations  that  you  might  have 

Here's  one  you'll  love,  on  ways  the 
federal  government  might  develop  bet- 
ter cooperation  with  state  education 
agencies:  "Federal  decision  makers 
should   focus   their   overriding   policy 
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concerns  on  four  or  five  major  educa- 
tional grant  programs  and  stop  trying  to 
act  like  a  national  school  board  in  a 
variety  of  areas. " 

Or  try  this  bit  of  wisdom  about  feder- 
al efforts  to  improve  education  in  local 
school  systems:  "Remember  that  school 
district  behavior  is  inherently  variable. 
.  .  .  Given  this  variability,  the  desire  to 
obtain  programmatic  uniformity  is  mis- 
guided and  often  counterproductive." 

Federal  funds,  say  the  authors, 
should  be  used  to  purchase  technical  as- 
sistance so  thai  local  school  systems  can 
work  out  solutions  for  their  own 
specific  circumstances.  Staff  develop- 
ment, according  to  the  authors,  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  help  local  schools  by  supporting 
in -school  programs  and  sabbatical 
leaves  for  teaching  staff  and  by  provid- 
ing travel  funds  for  teachers  and  school 
management  personnel. 

After  analyzing  the  federal  role  vis-a- 
vis state  departments  of  education  and 
Washington's  potential  for  promoting 
improved  educational  practices,  Che 
authors  recommend  future  policy 
changes  affecting  the  courts,  the  educa- 
tion and  employment  of  teachers,  and 
federal  assistance  to  special  student  tar- 
get groups,  such  as  handicapped  and 
disadvantaged  children. 

Ordinarily,  such  recommendations 
might  be  viewed  as  so  much  pie  in  the 
sky,  but  Congress  already  has  respond- 
ed to  some  changes  this  influential 
group  has  suggested.  For  that  reason 
alone,  this  book  is  worth  the  time  it 
takes  to  browse  through  its  pages  and 
see  what  is  in  the  wind. 


Managers  need 

compassion 

and  common  sense 


LEADERSHIP:  What  Effective  Managers 
Reolly  Do  and  How  They  Dolt /By 
Leonard  R.  Savles/2S1  pp.  New 
York:  McGraw-Hill.  il2.9S. 

Even  though  business  schools  arc  burst- 
ing at  the  seams,  too  many  of  the  better 
students,  says  Leonard  R.  Sayles  in 
Leadership,  are  turning  away  from  the 
idea  of  a  management  career.  These 
superior  students  tend  to  see  managers 
as  people  "who  prefer  power  to  accom- 
plishment," people  who  aren't 
"doers."  (Today's  students,  he  says, 
would  rather  become  "experts.") 

Managers  themselves,  along  with 
business  schools,  innovative  manage- 
weM  theories,   self-help  management 


ipanuals,  and  even  news  media,  have 
helped  to  cast  managcmcni  in  an  unflat- 
tering light  through  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  bottom  line.  The  problem  with 
all  of  them,  according  to  Sayles,  is  that 
they  tend  to  stress  what  managers 
should  think  and  what  they  should 
achieve.  The  "real  pay  din"— how  to 
do  it— is  usually  omitted:  "There's  been 
too  much  emphasis  on  what  the  end  re- 
sult should  be— not  on  how  to  get 
there." 

Take,  for  example,  management's 
magical,  mythical  quick  fix  for  employe 
unrest:  "The  crystal-clear  job  descrip- 
tion." Sayles  says  it's  ludicrous  for 
management  to  expect  one  simple 
definition  "to  write  off  all  the  difficult 
human  problems  of  getting  cooperation 
andcoordinaiion." 

Sayles's  philosophy  is  to  replace — or 
ai  least  support — work-flow  charts,  or- 
ganization graphs,  and  always-changing 
employe  manuals  with  a  good  measure 
of  humanity  and  a  liberal  dose  of  com- 
mon sense.  Some  of  the  questions  he 
suggests  that  readers  ask  themselves 
show  a  healthy  respect  for  both:  Do  you 
discourage  subordinates  from  taking  the 
initiative?  Do  you  spend  more  time  with 
your  superiors  than  with  your  subor- 
dinates? Do  you  know  when  it's  advan- 
tageous to  bring  your  staff  together  for 
discussion  and  when  it's  better  to  talk 
with  them  individually?  (If  you 
answered  No  to  any  of  those  questions 
and  still  are  wondering  why  you  "don't 
get  no  respect,"  the  time  has  come  for 
you  to  crawl  out  from  under  your  rock, 
says  Sayles.) 

The  effective  executive,  according  to 
Sayles,  not  only  knows  his  job,  those  of 
his  subordinates,  and  how  they  fit  in  the 
overall  organization's  reason  for  being, 
but  he  also  has  a  healthy  respect — as 
well  as  desire— for  power.  Why  the 
executive  wants  power,  however,  can 
make  the  difference  between  an  effec- 
tive leader  and  someone  who  merely  has 
a  title. 

The  power  hungry  and  politically 
savvy  are  always  with  us,  but  playing 
the  organization  game  strictly  according 
to  Machiavelli  is  an  idea  whose  time 


passed  along  with  the  Medicis.  Using 
that  game  plan,  says  Sayles,  "works  in  a 
one-boss  operation,  in  a  few  remaining 
political  fiefdoms,  but  not  in  a  complex 
institutional  world." 
We  can  hope  he's  right. 


Evaluation 
guidelines  for 
school  principals 

SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  HANDBOOK  OF 
EVALUATION  GUIDELINES  /  ii 
John  Frank.  Jr.  /  251  pp.  West 
Nyack,  New  York:  Parker  Publishini 
Company  [nc.  St  4.95. 

Until  recently,  school  principals  evalu- 
ated program  performance  based  on 
subjective  criteria.  In  other  words, 
principals  made  gut- level  judgments 
based  on  what  they  saw  happening  in 
their  schools. 

Which  is  not  a  bad  way  to  judge  per- 
formance. But  in  this  age  of  account- 
ability, new  quantitative  measures  are 
being  demanded  as  yardsticks  to  gauge 
the  success  and  failure  of  school  pro- 
grams. The  result:  Principals  arc  under 
the  gun  to  evaluate  almost  everything 
that  moves  in  their  schools. 

They  can  relax.  School  Principal's 
Handbook  of  Evaluation  Guidelines  is 
another  in  a  line  of  books  from  Parker 
Publishing  that  gives  educators  praai- 
cal,  easily  applicable  ways  to  solve  com- 
mon school  problems.  The  book  con- 
tains no  academic  debates  over  the 
merits  of  evaluation,  but  instead  offers 
specific  how-to  information  to  help 
principals  get  the  job  accomplished. 

Author  John  Frank  Jr.,  gathered  in- 
formation from  25  school  systems  that 
currently  are  using  formal  evaluation 
programs.  The  book  describes  the 
cream  of  the  crop:  Programs  that  hdp 
principals  identify  appropriate  evalua- 
tion techniques,  develop  a  school 
evaluation  model,  become  reasonably 
sure  that  all  components  of  the  school 
operation  are  being  evaluated,  involve 
all  school  staff,  and  promote  evaluation 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  cur- 
riculum and  instruction  program. 

The  book  is  nothing  if  not  complete. 
Inside  its  pages  are  evaluation  models, 
lists  of  instructional  objectives,  evalua- 
tion plan  overviews.  Frank  takes  the 
reader  by  the  hand  and  walks  him 
through  any  possible  problems  a  princi- 
pal might  encounter  in  establishing  an 
evaluation  program.  The  result  is  read- 
ily accessible  information  that  should  be 
extremely  useful. 


Qiild  rearing: 
Reality  often  curdles 
sweet  reason 

GROWING  WITH  YOUR  CHIL- 
DREN /  By  Hert>en  Kohl  /  322  pp. 
Boston:  Liiile.  Brown,  and  Company. 

Gcc,  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  kids  were  as 
sensible  as  Herbert  Kohl  thinks  they 
are?  And  wouldn't  it  be  swell  if  all  par- 
ents were  wise  and  understanding? 

Trouble  is,  if  this  were  so,  Herbert 
Kohl  would  be  in  another  line  of  work. 
At  first  blush,  Kohl's  Growing  With 
Your  Children  appears  to  be  reasonable 
and  compassionate  in  its  treatment  of 
the  problem  of  growing  children,  which 
it  is.  But  a  closer  look  at  the  advice  of- 
fered—and the  reality  of  what  children 
are  like— clearly  makes  something  seem 
askew. 

Kohl  poses  family  problems,  which  he 
groups  into  secondary  themes  con- 
cerned with  discipline,  strength  and  vio- 
lence, self-image,  fairness  and  justice, 
and  joy.  He  then  offers  examples  of 
how  parents  can  help  to  resolve  con- 
flicts. Kohl's  solutions  come  from  a 
melange  of  sources— lessons  learned 
from  his  immigrant  grandparents,  his 
own  parents,  and  current  child-rearing 
philosophies.  For  example,  when  a  child 
asks  question  after  question.  Kohl  ad- 
vises: "Be  patient,  make  the  answer  as 
specific  as  possible  and  wait  for  the 
child  to  respond  to  your  answer;  listen 
carefully  to  the  response  ..."  and  if 
you  do  not  answer  the  question  to  the 
child's  satisfaction,  he  says,  "either  re- 
phrase the  question,  elaborate  on  the 
answer,  or  drop  the  issue. ' ' 

Kohl's  approach  to  most  all  problems 
with  children  seems  equally  reasoned. 
But  what  is  not  aanked  into  that 
formula  is  the  simple  fact  that  parents 
and  children  often  are  irrational  beings. 
Parents  work  under  stress  from  jobs, 
spouses,  and  other  family  members; 
children  are  confused  by  their  own 
growth  and  change,  seek  advice  from 
their  peers  as  often  as  from  their  par- 
ents, and  sometimes  ask  questions  with- 
out really  wanting  an  answer.  When  this 
reality  is  juxtaposed  with  the  situations 
Kohl  sets  up,  his  advice  becomes  a  series 
of  bromides,  not  realistic  solutions. 

Nonetheless,  the  book  is  interesting 
reading;  Kohl  does  deal  with  universal 
problems  and  his  book  might  help  read- 
ers to  understand  themselves  and  their 
children,  if  only  by  the  realization  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  experiencing  con- 
flicts in  some  of  the  areas  he  mentions. 
But  no  book  can  tell  people  how  to  grow 
with  their  children,  simply  because  indi- 
viduals make  cookbook  formulas  in- 
valid. 
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Citizens  involved  in 
bargaining — no 
presaiption  here 

OPENING  THE  DOOR  /  By  Irving  Haimr, 
Charles  Cheng,  and  Melanie  Bar- 
ron /  194  pp.  Boston:  Institute  for 
Responsive  Education.  S7.S0. 

Taxpayers  have  an  understandable  in- 
terest in  public  school  collective  bar- 
gaining; ultimately,  they  pick  up  the 
tab.  And  more  citizens  are  demanding  a 
voice  in  what  has  been  the  exclusive  con- 
cern of  teacher  unions  and  school 
boards. 

Opening  the  Door  describes  a  variety 
of  approaches  citizen  groups  in  the  U.S. 
are  using  to  enlarge  iheir  role  in  educa- 
tional collective  bargaining.  The  book  is 
based  on  research  projects  cooduaed  in 
several  cities  by  The  Institute  for  Re- 
sponsive Education.    Four  major  sec- 


tions of  the  book  are  devoted  to  citizen 
action  in  New  York  <one  program)  and 
California  (three  programs). 

The  most  concrete  plan  comes  from 
New  York,  probably  because  of  that 
city's  extensive  experience  in  public  sec- 
tor bargaining  and  active  citizen  organi- 
zations. Here,  for  example,  are  guides 
for  aaion  proposed  by  a  joint  task  force 
of  the  Public  Education  Association 
and  the  United  Parents  Association 
(both  New  York  civic  organizations):  (1 ) 
Have  the  school  board  meet  with  par- 
ents and  principals  before  negotiations 
begin  to  Hnd  out  what  both  groups  are 
thinking;  (2)  hold  public  hearings  on 
proposed  agreements  before  they  are 
ratified;  (3)  have  the  school  board  issue 
"impact  statements"  that  detail  the  po- 
tential effects  of  a  proposed  contract; 
and  (4)  encourage  public  groups  to  do 
their  own  research  and  analysis,  inde- 
pendent of  the  board. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book 
are  case  studies  of  community  forums, 
awareness  sessions,  and  seminars  that 
educate  the  public  about  the  bargaining 
process  and  that  show  citizens  how  they 
can  band  together  to  make  their 
opinions  known. 

The  book's  excellent  introduction  re- 
counts the  history  of  citizen  participa- 
tion in  collective  bargaining  in  educa- 
tion, which  should  be  useful  back- 
ground information,  especially  for  new 
school  board  members.  Subsequent  sec- 
tions, however,  spend  too  much  time  on 
accounts  of  specific  strikes  and  bargain- 
ing conflicts  before  outlining  ways  that 
citizen  participation  might  have  been 
productive.  Nowhere,  in  fact,  is  it 
shown  convincingly  that  such  participa- 
tion has  been  ef fcaivc. 


Black  kids:  shackled 
by  labels  applied 
in  kindergarten 

TEACHERS-  PETS.  TROUBLEMAKERS 
AND  NOBODIES /ay  Helen  P. 
GouMner  /  191  pp.  Westport,  Conn.: 
Greenwood  Press.  $I6.9S. 

Black  teachers  in  all-black,  urban  ele- 
mentary schools  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  failure  of  many  students  to  learn: 
That's  the  implication  of  Teachers' 
Pels,  Troublemakers  and  Nobodies. 

The  book  is  based  on  a  study  in  which 
researchers  observed  students — both  in 
school  and  at  home — from  the  time  they 
entered  kindergarten  through  the  end  ai 
second  v«^  «-  ^^s»-  ■^•^^'**'^  <WOT«».- 


lary  schoob  in  one  city.  (For  compari- 
son, students  also  were  observed  at  two 
all-white,  suburban  schools  in  the  same 
area.)  What  observers  discovered  in  the 
urban  schools— but  not  in  the  suburban 
ones— was  a  rigid  classroom.  After  a 
short  lime  in  kindergarten— sometimes 
in  as  little  as  a  week  or  two— teachers 
had  grouped  students  into  three  cate- 
gOTtes:  teachers'  pets  lihc  blight,  verbal, 
active  kids  with  middle-class  ten- 
dencies, who  received  the  lion's  share 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  attention); 
troublemakers  (the  rowdy  few,  who 
were  disruptive  and  thus  required  con- 
stant reprimands  from  the  teacher);  and 
nobodies  (the  large  majority  of  stu- 
dents, who  were  praaically  ignored  by 
the  teacher). 

But  the  most  dismaying  finding  of  the 
research  is  this:  Once  "assigned"  to  a 
group,  students  rarely  were  moved  for- 
ward or  backward  by  subsequent  teach- 
ers. So  because  kids  tend  to  perform  in 
the  classroom  at  whatever  level  is  ex- 
pected of  them,  troublemakers  and  no- 
bodies were  caught  in  a  downward 
spiral  of  nonachievcmcnt  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  their  school  careers. 

Illustrated  with  numerous  vignettes 
from  the  three-year  study,  the  book  is 
an  eye-opener  for  any  school  board 
member  who  worries  about  the  aca- 
demic achievement  of  minority 
students.  Although  the  research  on 
which  the  book  is  based  is  nearly  a 
decade  old.  Teachers'  Pets,  Trouble- 
makers and  Nobodies  received  the  1979 
Educator's  Award  by  the  Delta  Kappa 
Gamma  Society  International,  which 
suggests  that  the  conditions  it  reports 
still  prevail. 


Briefly  noted  .  .  . 

CAMPUS  SHOCK  /  By  Lansing 
Lamont  /  144  pp.  New  York:  E.P. 
Dutton.  S8.9S. 

Think  your  high  schools  are  in  bad 
shape?  Read  Lansing  Lamont's  terse  ac- 
count of  the  seamier  side  of  life  at  the 
nation's  elite  universities,  and  you 
might  look  back  at  campus  activism  of 
the  '60s  as  the  good  old  days.  Some  of 
the  chapter  titles  tell  the  story:  "Lost 
Civility";  "Crime  at  the  Gates"; 
"Racial  Distrust";  "Sexual  Anarchy"; 
"Careerism,  Tarnished  Icon";  "Grade 
Frenzy";  "The  Cheating  Game"; 
"Ethics  Befogged." 

What's  going  on  here,  anyway?  Lots, 

and  probably  not  much  that's  different 

from  what's  happening  at  other  less 

prestigious  universities.  Maybe  college 

""denis  travel  in  a  faster  lane  in  the  Ivy 


League,  at  Stanford,  Berkeley,  Michi- 
gan, and  (he  University  of  Chicago, 
where  Journalist  Lamont  conducted  his 
650  interviews.  Then  again,  maybe  this 
stuff  happens  all  the  time:  Professors 
are  more  interested  in  careers  than  in 
their  students;  pressure  is  on  blacks  to 
cut  ties  to  whites  as  the  price  of  their  ac- 
ceptance by  (he  black  community;  vir- 
ginity creates  a  stigma;  grade  inflation  is 
driving  expectations  up  and  emotions 
deeper  into  despair;  term  papers  are 
bought  and  sold;  important  passages  are 
torn  from  library  books  in  short  supply; 
tuition  bills  are  soaring;  drugs,  drugs, 
drugs  are  everywhere.  Does  it  sound  a 
bit  like  an  Archie  Bunker  view  of  what 
goes  on  at  college? 

Lamont  does  not  pass  judgment  on 
college  life  today,  nor  does  he  try  to 
compare  it  to  campus  life  in  previous 
decades— and  that's  to  his  credit.  The 
book  simply  documents  the  extraor- 
dinary, unprecedented  pressures  on  to- 
day's college  students.  The  book  is  an 
eye-opener,  although  it  does  not,  and 
cannot,  answer  the  ambitious  question 
Lamont  poses  at  (he  outset:  "Will  the 
current  crop  of  graduates,  for  all  their 
undeniable  talent,  enrich  or  impoverish 
our  future?" 


THE  UNABRIDGED  WOMAN:  A  Guide  to 
Crowing  Up  Female  I  By  Bobbie  Mc- 
Kay /  lOS  pp.  New  York:  The  Pilgrim 
Presi.  IS  M. 

Counselors  in  your  schools  have  a  wide 
range  of  books  from  which  to  choose 
when  they  seek  to  help  female  students 
understand  the  roles  that  women  (in- 
cluding the  students'  mothers)  play  and 
are  expected  to  play  in  today's  world. 
But  that  range  is  narrowed  considerably 
when  one  wants  a  book  that  combines 
the  maximum  amount  of  information 
(about  women  as  daughveis,  as  mo*«s. 


as  wives,  as  victims  of  guilt,  as  persons) 
with  the  minimum  amount  of  stridency. 
The  Unabridged  Woman  is  well  within 
the  range. 

Starting  with  an  explanation  that 
women  today  are  in  a  more  difficult 
position  than  they  were  before  the 
women's  liberation  movement  (SO  years 
ago,  for  example,  few  people  challenged 
the  traditional  roles  of  women)  or  dur- 
ing the  '60s  (when  there  was  a  united  ef- 
fort to  change  traditional  thinking).  The 
Unabridged  Woman  examines  and  of- 
fers insights  into  women's  relationships 
with  their  fathers,  mothers,  children, 
husbands— and  themselves. 

Author  Bobbie  McKay,  an  ordained 
minister  who's  also  a  psychologist  in 
private  practice,  writes  in  a  style  that  is 
direct,  sincere,  and  refreshingly  free  of 
jargon.  The  book's  most  effective  de- 
vice is  linking  McKay's  explanations 
with  anecdotal  material  about,  and 
quotes  from,  the  women  with  whom  she 
has  worked. 

For  females— high  school  students  or 
adults— 7%e  Unabridged  Woman  has 
the  ring  of  authenticity. 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOLS:  IDEOLO- 
GIES, REALITIES,  GUIDE- 
LINES I  By  Terrence  E.  Deal  and 
Roben  R.  Nolan  /  350  pp.  Chiugo: 
Neison-HaU  PubUshers.  SI6.9S. 

Alternative  schools— sometimes  called 
schools-wi  thin-schools,  street  acade- 
mies, community  schools,  schools-with- 
out-walls— are  explored  in  depth  in  this 
collection  of  essays  and  articles.  Nolan, 
a  principal  of  an  alternative  school  in 
California,  and  Deal,  a  former  princi- 
pal who  now  is  on  the  faculty  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Educa- 
tion, have  included  an  array  of  view- 
points that  reach  from  John  Dewey  to 
Mortimer  Smith  of  the  Council  for 
Basic  Education. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  discusses 
theories  that  form  the  basis  for  alterna- 
tive school  curriculum s  and  structures. 
The  second  part  profiles  a  number  of  al- 
ternative schools  that  have  existed 
throughout  the  U.S.  in  the  past  several 
years— schools  in  Chicago,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  Newton,  Mass., 
and  Roslyn,  N.Y.  A  third  section 
presents  guidelines  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  an  alternative  school  in  any 
school  system. 

The  book  is  a  valuable  tool  both  for 
administrators  and  teachers  interested 
in  setting  up  an  alternative  school  and 
for  those  seeking  to  evaluate  their 
schools'  programs.  The  third  section  b 
especially  useful.  Included:  a  study  of 
the  kinds  of  students  who  choose  alter- 
native schools,  and  articles  on 
evaluating,  staffing,  funding,  govern- 
ing, and  making  decisions  about  alter- 
(lative  schools. 


Courts  clarify  holiday  conflicts 


By  M.  Chester  Nolte 

NOW  that  the  holiday  season  is 
upon  us,  school  board  members 
ought  to  take  a  second  look  at  their  poli- 
cies governing  religious  programs  and 
observances  in  schools.  School  systems 
that  allow  Christmas  carols  and  re- 
ligious plays  to  become  a  part  of  Christ- 
mas assemblies  sometimes  become  the 
targets  of  lawsuits  based  on  the  argu- 
ment that  such  practices  violate  the  con- 
stitutional separation  of  church  and 
state. 

Although  legal  outcomes  in  such 
cases  are  dependent  on  individual  cir- 
cumstances, at  least  one  federal  judge 
has  ruled  that  schools  still  may  present 
holiday  assemblies  that  include  religious 
art,  literature,  and  music  as  long  as  they 
are  presented  in  a  prudent  and  objective 
manner, 

Christmas  assemblies  in  Sioux  Falls 
(South  Dakota)  schools— as  in  many 
North  American  school  systems— are  a 
traditional  part  of  holiday  activities. 
But  during  Christmas  1977,  two  Sioux 
Falls  kindergarten  classes  rehearsed, 
memorized,  and  performed  for  parents 
a  Christmas  assembly  that  contained 
this  exchange: 

Teacher:  Of  whom  did  heav'niy 
angels  sing /And  news  about  His  birth- 
day bring? 

Children:  Jesus 

Teacher:  Now,  can  you  name  the  little 
town/ Where  they  the  baby  Jesus 
found? 

Children:  Bethlehem 

Teacher:  Where  had  they  made  a  little 
bed /For  Christ,  the  blessed  Saviour's 
head? 

Children:  In  a  manger  in  a  cattle  stall 

Teacher:  What  is  the  day  we  cele- 
brate/As birthday  of  this  One  so  great? 

Children:  Christmas, 

After  a  parent  complained  about  this 
discourse,  the  school  board  and  the 
superintendent  set  up  a  citizen  commit- 
tee to  study  the  school  system's  policy 
on  religious  observations  and  to  draw 
up  speciHc  guidelines.  The  committee 
held  public  hearings,  formulated  a  poli- 
cy (see  accompanying  story),  and 
presented  it  to  the  board.  The  board 
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then  adopted  the  policy  in  December 
1978. 

But  some  parents  still  were  not  satis- 
fied. They  claimed  the  policy  violated 
the  First  Amendment  and  asked  the 
court  to  declare  the  policy  unconstitu- 
tional. In  addition,  these  parents  also 
asked  the  court  to  instruct  school  of- 
ficials "that  all  Christmas  assemblies 
must  be  absolutely  and  irrevocably  secu- 
lar" in  nature. 

In  an  opinion  handed  down  in  Febru- 
ary, a  federal  district  judge  upheld  the 
board's  new  policy  but  ruled  that  the 
kindergarten  assembly  of  1977  was,  in- 
deed, unlawful.  "The  new  policy  .  .  .," 
the  judge  wrote,  "properly  adminis- 
tered, would  not  permit  the  presentation 
of  such  a  program  because  the  treat- 
ment of  religious  subjects  in  that  in- 
stance was  neither  prudent  nor  objec- 
tive." 

The  judge  also  outlined  the  three-part 
test  courts  use  in  determining  whether 
practices  such  as  Christmas  assemblies 
are  constitutional: 

"First,  the  /school  activity/  must  have 


a  secular  purpose;  second,  its  principal 
or  primary  effect  must  be  one  that 
neither  advances  nor  inhibits  religion; 
finally,  the  /activity/  must  not  foster  'an 
excessive  government  entanglement 
with  religion.'  " 

Admitting  that  the  Sioux  Falls  case 
was  "close,"  the  judge  noted  that  had 
the  schools'  policy  violated  any  section 
of  the  three-part  test,  the  policy  would 
be  unconstitutional.  If  not,  the  board 
was  in  the  clear.  Here's  what  the  judge 
had  to  say  on  each  of  the  three  parts: 

Secular  purpose,  "Religion  has  be- 
come integrated  into  our  national  cul- 
ture and  heritage.  To  allow  students 
only  to  study  and  not  to  perform  such 
works  when  they  have  developed  an  in- 
dependent secular  and  artistic  signifi- 
cance would  give  students  a  truncated 
view  of  our  culture."  Music  without 
sacred  music,  architecture  without  the 
cathedral,  or  painting  without  the  scrip- 
tural themes,  the  judge  reasoned,  would 
be  eccentric  and  incomplete,  even  from 
a  secular  point  of  view.  According  to 

(Continued  on  page  52.) 


Model  policy  on  holiday  fetes 

Here's  part  of  the  policy  developed  by  a  citizen  committee  for  Sioux  Falls 
(South  Dakota)  schools  to  govern  the  observance  of  religious  holidays.  Al- 
though the  policy  has  been  upheld  by  a  federal  judge,  a  case  against  it  has  been 
filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  which  called  the  judge's  reason- 
ing, "the  epitome  of  ethnocentrism." 

"The  practice  of  the  Sioux  Falls  School  District  shall  be  as  follows: 

"1 .  The  several  holidays  throughout  the  year  which  have  a  religious  and  a 
secular  basis  may  be  observed  in  the  public  schools. 

"2.  The  historical  and  contemporary  values  and  the  origin  of  religious 
holidays  may  be  explained  in  an  unbiased  and  objective  manner  without  sec- 
tarian indoctrination. 

"3.  Music,  art,  literature,  and  drama  having  religiops  themes  or  bases  are 
permitted  as  part  of  the  curriculum  for  school-sponsored  activities  and  pro- 
grams if  presented  in  a  prudent  and  objective  manner  and  as  a  traditional  part 
of  the  cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  the  particular  holiday. 

"4.  The  use  of  religious  symbols  such  as  a  cross,  menorah,  crescent.  Star 
of  David,  creche,  symbols  of  Native  American  religions,  or  other  symbols  that 
are  a  part  of  a  religious  holiday  is  permitted  as  a  teaching  aid  or  resource  pro- 
vided such  symbols  are  displayed  as  an  example  of  the  cultural  and  religious 
heritage  of  the  holiday  and  are  temporary  in  nature.  Among  these  holidays  are 
included  Christmas,  Easter,  Passover,  Hanukkah,  St.  Valentine's  Day,  St. 
Patrick's  Day,  Thanksgiving,  and  Halloween. 

"5.  The  school  district's  calendar  should  be  prepared  so  as  to  minimize 
conflicts  with  religious  holidays  of  all  faiths." 
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After  the  music  program  went  flat, 

these  parents  orchestrated  a 


By  Wandalyn  Rice 

LOCAL  newspaper  reporters  wag- 
gishly call  the  Suzuki  violin  pro- 
gram in  Arlington  Heights  (Illinois)  Dis- 
trict 25  the  *'tiny  hands  and  tiny  violins 
program/*  but  parents  invariably  beam 
with  pride.  They  should:  In  this  school 
system,  parents  have  formed  and  now 
operate  a  nonprofit  corporation  that 
works  with  the  school  system  to  provide 
music  instruction  for  their  children. 

Miniature  violins  are  the  hallmark  of 
the  "Suzuki  method"  of  string  music 
instruction,  a  system  developed  by 
Shinichi  Suzuki,  a  Japanese  musician. 
The  basis  of  the  program  is  to  teach 
children,  even  those  too  young  to  read 
or  count,  to  play  a  stringed  instrument 
by  a  method  that  combines  rote 
memory,  imitation,  and  praise.  Older 
students— and  in  Suzuki's  system 
"older"  means  six  or  seven  years 
old— are  taught  music  theory  and, 
eventually,  note  reading.  But  by  that 
time,  most  students  have  an  impressive 
array  of  tunes  at  their  disposal.  As  one 
parent  involved  in  the  program  says: 
"By  the  time  they  find  out  what  they  are 
doing  is  hard,  they  already  know  how  to 
doit." 

The  Suzuki  method  still  is  subject  to 
some  controversy  among  music  educa- 
tors, but  District  25  adopted  it  early, 
hired  trained  Suzuki  teachers,  and 
watched  as  the  program  captured  the 
imaginations  of  the  school  system's  pre- 
dominately white,  middle-class  families. 
By  1971,  the  system  was  spending 
$100,000  on  the  music  program,  includ- 
ing both  a  Suzuki  and  a  junior  high 
band  program. 

Then  a  tax  rate  referendum  was  de- 
feated; the  ax  fell  on  the  music  pro- 
gram. The  District  25  school  board 
eliminated  the  entire  music  program 
from  the  budget,  along  with  the  junior 
high  French  language  program.  Other 
areas  were  cut  drastically.  District  25 
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Superintendent  Donald  Strong,  who 
recommended  the  cuts,  says:  "We  were 
too  broke  to  keep  everything." 

Announcement  of  the  cuts  resulted  in 
a  series  of  predictably  stormy  board 
meetings,  at  which  angry  parents  de- 
manded that  the  school  board  restore 
their  favorite  programs.  By  far  the 
largest  and  most  vocal  group  was 
parents  with  children  in  the  music  pro- 
gram. The  angry  parents  proposed  that 
the  school  system  should  maintain  the 
program  by  charging  student  fees  for 
music  instruction. 

Patiently,  school  system  officials  ex- 
plained that  after  discussing  the  matter 
with  their  attorneys,  it  was  determined 
that  such  a  program  would  be  illegal  un- 
der Illinois  law.  Reason:  The  school  sys- 
tem could  not  charge  fees  nor  could  it 
provide  school  time  and  space  to  a  pri- 
vate group  that  charged  fees.  Superin- 
tendent Strong  called  for  developing  a 
program  "that  is  both  creative  and 
legal." 

Music  for  Youth  provided  the  solu- 
tion. The  group,  headed  by  the  dis- 
gruntled music  parents,  formed  a  non- 
profit corporation  and  announced  that 
it  would  offer  music  instruction  to  the 
school  system's  students  on  a  "donation 
only"  basis.  That  meant  families  with 
children  in  the  program  would  be  asked 
to  donate  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
but  that  any  child  in  the  system  would 
be  eligible  whether  his  family  donated 
or  not.  A  local  music  store  announced 
that  it  would  make  the  donations  for 
needy  children,  and  the  school  system 
agreed  to  give  rent-free  instruction 
space  and  to  release  children  from  class 
for  lessons. 

In  the  years  since  the  program  was 
founded,  the  line  between  donations 
and  tuition  sometimes  has  been  difficult 
to  maintain.  James  Mally,  this  year's 
president  of  Music  for  Youth,  says: 
"Probably  if  you  asked  most  parents, 
they  would  say  they  are  paying  tuition." 
And  yet,  mostly  because  of  the  constant 
insistence  of  school  system  officials,  the 
distinction  has  btttv  made  atvd  m^\xv- 


tained.  Every  year,  several  children  take 
the  music  lessons  with  no  donation  be- 
ing made  on  their  behalf. 

The  first  year.  Music  for  Youth  took 
over  operation  of  both  the  Suzuki  string 
program  and  the  band  program.  Then, 
as  District  25 's  fortunes  improved,  the 
system  restored  the  band  program  and 
began  paying  annual  subsidies  to  the 
parents'  group  as  part  of  a  "purchase  of 
service"  agreement.  Strong  says  the 
number  of  children  in  the  Suzuki  pro- 
gram dropped  sharply  at  first,  probably 
because  of  the  call  for  donations,  but 
stabilized  at  about  150  pupils^-even  as 
the  system's  overall  enrollment  dropped 
from  9,600  in  1971  to  fewer  than  5,500 
today.  "The  numbers  are  down  /from 
19717,  but  they  get  more  kids  who  stick 
with  the  program.  They've  lost  the  ones 
who  might  take  a  flyer  for  a  few  weeks 
on  a  district-run  program,"  Strong  says. 

This  year,  Music  for  Youth  has  a  bud- 
get of  S28,000,  with  less  than  half, 
SI 2,500,  being  donated  by  the  school 
system.  Suggested  donations  for 
families  are  S57  for  the  first  child,  S52 
for  the  second,  and  $45  for  the 
third — up  from  S30  the  first  year.  Chil- 
dren are  released  from  class  for  one  30- 
minute  lesson  a  week  and  meet  every 
two  weeks  after  school  for  a  repertory 
group.  The  weekly  lessons  are  limited  to 
no  more  than  four  children,  although  as 
many  as  70  or  80  at  the  same  skill  level 
might  meet  for  repertory.  Music  for 
Youth  employs  one  full-time  and  two 
part-time  teachers.  Children  perform  in 
concerts  and  for  civic  organizations  to 
help  promote  the  group,  and  they  also 
visit  the  high  school  orchestra  rehearsals 
for  inspiration. 

Over  the  years,  parents  involved  in 
Music  for  Youth  have  learned  to  run  the 
prograjn — and  the  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion—by trial  and  error.  Linda  Cesario, 
a  parent  active  in  Music  for  Youth  since 
1974  and  president  last  year,  says:  "To 
make  it  work,  you  must  have  8  to  10 
percent  of  parents  with  kids  in  the  pro- 
gram who  are  willing  to  do  more  than 
^ay  donations.  You  need  parents  to  be 
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officers,  and  you  need  someone  experi- 
enced in  tax  matters  and  someone  with  a 
music  background." 

Recruiting  parent  volunteers  for  the 
program  is  no  simple  task.  Each  fall, 
teachers  put  on  a  violin  demonstration 
in  each  school,  and  a  note  is  sent  home 
with  those  children  who  express  an  in- 
terest in  learning  how  to  play.  A  parent 
coordinator  follows  up  with  telephone 
calls  to  the  families  of  interested  stu- 
dents and  invites  them  to  an  evening, 
system  wide  demonstration.  Then  each 
spring  the  process  is  repeated.  In  one 
year,  Cesario  made  350  telephone  calls 
to  interested  parents. 

Another  major  challenge  for  Music 
for  Youth  organizers  is  hiring  qualified 
teachers  for  less  money  and  fewer  bene- 
fits than  they  might  earn  elsewhere. 
•*We  try  to  use  the  school  system's 
salary  schedule  as  a  guideline,*'  Cesario 
says,  "but  the  only  way  we  can  pay 
them  is  to  anticipate  how  much  revenue 
we'll  have  and  figure  from  that.  We  give 
them  as  much  money  as  we  have." 

Cesario  says  the  group  has  been  for- 
tunate in  hiring  dedicated  teachers  who 
are  willing  to  keep  the  program  going 
and  who  enjoy  their  relative  inde- 
pendence from  bureaucratic  schedules. 
"The  parents  are  the  hands  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  the  teachers  are  the  heart. 
With  the  wrong  teacher,  we'd  just 
fold,"  she  says. 

Superintendent  Strong  says  the  school 
system  always  has  kept  a  close  eye  on 
the  program's  teachers  and  has  been 
quick  to  talk  to  Music  for  Youth  of- 
ficials about  problems.  "We  feel  free  to 
express  our  concerns  about  any  part  of 
the  program,"  he  says,  "and  the  real 
test  of  the  organization's  strength  is  the 
ability  of  the  parents  to  deal  with  prob- 
lems as  they  arise." 

Both  Strong  and  the  organization's 
parent  leaders  agree  that  the  program 
works  only  as  long  as  communication 
channels  stay  open,  both  at  the  school 
system  level  and  in  each  building  where 
students'  schedules  must  be  co- 
ordinated. Cesario  says,  "Superinten- 


dent Strong's  support  of  the  program  is 
important,  because— let's  face  it — we're 
kind  of  a  nuisance  in  the  buildings.  The 
students  make  noise,  and  we  need  help 
with  scheduling.  The  whole  thing  is  so 
tenuous  that  it's  amazing  that  it 
works." 

All  the  potential  headaches  can  be 
wrapped  up  with  a  rhetorical  question 
posed  by  Cesario:  "Why  do  we  bother? 
Well,  I  can't  think  of  a  program  that  of- 
fers more  to  young  children.  If  you're 


concerned  with  their  Hne  motor  co- 
ordination, self- worth,  and  cultural  in- 
terests, there's  nothing  better  than  a 
program  like  this." 

Strong  sees  additional  benefits:  "A 
program  like  this  develops  a  nucleus  of 
parents  who  are  concerned  about  their 
children's  education  and  who  take  time 
to  demonstrate  their  concern.  Students 
get  the  chance  to  see  their  parents  doing 
something  they  all  care  about  and  be- 
lieve in— and  that's  not  bad. "  D 


Notes  on  saving  music 


If  your  school  system  is  short  of 
money,  and  if  the  success  of  the 
Music  for  Youth  program  in  Arling- 
ton Heights  (see  accompanying 
story)  sounds  like  something  that 
might  work  for  you,  consider  these 
guidelines  offered  by  the  parents  and 
educators  involved  in  Music  for 
Youth: 

Before  you  go  to  an  outside  pro- 
gram, make  sure  you  really  can't  af- 
ford a  program  run  by  the  school 
system.  Arlington  Heights  (Illinois) 
District  25  Superintendent  Donald 
Strong  says,  "If  a  program  like  this 
is  going  to  work,  the  school  system 
has  to  be  strongly  in  favor  of  music 
education  and  frustrated  by  its  in- 
ability to  provide  it." 

Make  sure  the  parent  group  gets 
sound  legal  advice  when  it  organizes. 
Former  Music  for  Youth  President 
Linda  Cesario  says:  "Make  sure  the 
parents  know  how  to  organize  and 
file  to  become  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion. A  school  system  could  even  let 
their  own  attorneys  help  parents  with 
some  of  this  work." 

Check  your  own  state  laws  on  the 
question  of  fees  versus  donations. 
District  25 's  attorneys  advised  the 
school  system  to  avoid  any  program 


involving  tuition.  Make  sure  you 
know  what  kind  of  payment  plans 
your  state  law  allows. 

Be  prepared  to  offer  financial  as- 
sistance if  needed  and  if  your  sys- 
tem's budget  allows.  Cesario  says, 
"The  school  board  has  to  understand 
how  tenuous  running  such  a  program 
is  and  be  ready  to  offer  a  regular  sub- 
sidy and  extra  help  if  the  program 
needs  it.  We  got  in  trouble  last  year 
because  a  blizzard  cut  down  our  f und- 
raising  efforts.  The  board  had  made 
provisions  for  such  an  emergency 
and  was  able  to  give  us  some  help." 

Make  sure  building  principals 
know  you  are  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  maintain  close  ties  with 
principals.  Strong  says:  "It  takes 
open  communication  and  a  high 
level  of  trust  to  make  a  program  like 
this  work.  Once  that  communication 
stops,  the  program  is  in  trouble." 

Require  annual  financial  state- 
ments from  the  group— a  necessity  in 
these  scandal-ridden  days. 

Retain  the  option  of  shutting  down 
the  program.  "If  it  isn't  a  quality 
program,  the  school  system  must  re- 
serve the  right  to  halt  the  school  sys- 
tem's involvement  until  it's  modified 
satisfactorily,"  says  Strong.  —  w.r. 
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Rebuttal : 
Don '  t  hire  architects  for  a  fixed  fee 


By  James  G.  Rothschild 

A  RECENT  article  in  this  publica- 
tion has  the  potential,  in  my 
opinion,  to  do  great  harm  to  those  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  it  was  in- 
tended to  help  (see  Hire  architects  for  a 
fixed  fee,  not  a  percentage  of  building 
cost,  August).  The  article's  main  thesis: 
Money  can  be  saved  when  an  architect  is 
paid  a  fixed  fee  instead  of  having  his  fee 
based  on  a  percentage  of  the  building 
cost,  because  an  architect  receiving  a 
"percentage"  supposedly  has  no  incen- 
tive for  doing  what  he  can  to  keep  costs 
down.  Here's  my  rebuttal  to  several 
points  in  the  article: 

1.  There  clearly  is  no  magic  formula 
that  can  reduce  the  cost  of  a  project  as 
radically  as  was  suggested  in  the  article 
without  reduction  of  building  quality.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  fact  of  life  that  perma- 
nent, low-maintenance  material  general- 
ly is  more  expensive  than  material  sub- 
ject to  easy  damage  and  frequent  repair. 
In  an  inflating  economy,  it  is  almost  al- 
ways true  that  an  owner  will  save  money 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  building  by 
making  the  larger  investment  and  by  un- 
dertaking construction  with  permanence 
in  mind. 

To  suggest,  as  the  article  does,  that  a 
••savings"  of  $17  per  square  foot  was 
brought  about  by  ''strengthening  the  re- 
lationships among  school  district,  archi- 
tect, contractor,  and  subcontractor; 
making  sure  all  the  costs  are  understood 
by  all  parties;  and  making  good  the 
well-worn  maxim,  'A  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned'  "  is  ludicrous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Even  if  the  architect  worked  for 
free  and  the  general  contractor  and  sub- 
contractors worked  without  profit,  I 
don't  believe  such  a  savings  normally 
could  be  generated. 

2.  There  is  valid  reason  for  each  of 
the  steps  in  the  tried  and  true  method  of 
school  building  construction.  An  archi- 
tect is  commissioned  for  a  fee  based  on 


James  G.  Rothschild  is  an  architect  with  the 
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a  percentage  of  the  construction  cost  be- 
cause such  commissions  are  long-term 
in  nature  and  because  an  architect's 
costs— just  as  those  of  any  other  busi- 
ness— are  at  the  mercy  of  our  wildly  in- 
flating economy.  And,  just  like  any 
other  business,  an  inflation  factor  must 
be  built  into  the  agreement  to  protect 
the  individual  providing  the  service. 

In  addition,  many  states  require  the 
use  of  percentage  fees  for  projects  built 
using  state  funds;  the  percentages  are  es- 
tablished by  a  sliding  scale  of  construc- 
tion costs.  To  answer  the  complaint  that 
this  fee  is  ''a  percentage  of  an  un- 
known": Use  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects' Form  B141  (Standard  Form  of 
Agreement  Between  Owner  and  Archi- 
tect). Paragraph  3.2.4  requires  that  if  a 
project  has  a  fixed  budget,  the  architect 
must  redesign  the  building  to  bring  the 
project  within  the  fixed  budget.  So:  By 
establishing  a  fixed  budget,  you  can  es- 
tablish a  fixed  upper  limit  on  the  archi- 
tect's percentage  fee. 

3.  The  statement  that  "not  even  the 
contractor's  bid  figure  is  solid  because 
the  figure  usually  is  a  lump-sum  esti- 
mate" is  nothing  short  of  dead  wrong. 
By  submitting  his  competitive  bid,  the 
contractor  has  legally  obligated  himself 
(upon  acceptance  of  his  bid  by  the  own- 
er) either  to  sign  a  contract  agreeing  to 
build  the  project  as  drawn  and  specified 
or  to  forfeit  his  bid  bond — an  act  with 
dire  consequences  for  any  contractor. 

Once  the  contract  is  signed,  neither 
the  contract  amount  nor  the  building 
may  be  changed  one  iota  from  the  con- 
tract's requirements  without  the  own- 
er's permission.  Any  miscalculations  in 
bidding  are  the  sole  financial  responsi- 
bility of  the  contractor.  There  can  be  no 
"cost  overruns"  without  the  owner's 
agreement,  and  there  can  be  no  "shoddy 
workmanship"  without  the  architect's 
acquiescence. 

4.  The  basis  for  any  successful  round 
of  competitive  bidding  for  a  construc- 
tion contract  is  a  sound,  easy-to-under- 
stand,  complete  set  of  bidding  docu- 
ments (drawings  and  specifications). 
The  concept  of  TcceW\Tv%  bids  before 
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drawings  are  completed  is  completely 
foreign  to  sound  professional  practice. 
Because  the  bidders  on  the  projea  de- 
scribed in  the  August  journal  had  to 
guess  what  was  required  of  them  should 
they  get  the  job,  it's  no  wonder  bids 
were  high  and  far  apart.  The  purpose  of 
preparing  drawings  and  specifications  is 
to  eliminate  the  need  for  a  "fudge  fac- 
tor" or  "padded  .  .  .  figures." 

5.  The  concept  of  a  public  body  using 
public  funds  to  hire  a  building  contrac- 
tor without  competitive  bidding  is  ille- 
gal in  many  states.  Not  to  warn  readers 
is  to  expose  them  potentially  to  cata- 
strophic fiscal  damage. 

6.  In  any  cost-plus-fixed-fee  arrange- 
ment, the  only  thing  that  is  fixed  is  the 
contractor's  fee  (overhead  and  profit). 
A  "maximum  cost  ceiling"  is  only  valid 
in  that  the  contractor  is  required  to  pro- 
vide what  is  spelled  out  in  the  drawings 
and  specifications  for  a  figure  equal  to 
the  guaranteed  maximum.  This  is  the 
same  condition  that  is  achieved  as  the 
result  of  competitive  bidding.  Anything 
the  owner  wants  to  add  to  what  the  spec- 
ifications require  will,  in  either  case,  re- 
quire  an  increased  expendi- 
ture— whether  you  call  it  an  increase  in 
the  lump-sum  amount  or  an  increase  in 
the  guaranteed  maximum. 

7.  The  natural  effect  of  a  "perfor- 
mance incentive"  is  that  the  contractor 
will,  at  every  opportunity,  use  cheaper 
materials  and  less  qualified  mechanics 
than  those  normally  employed  for  the 
work.  Only  the  architect  can  maintain 
quality  standards.  Large  amounts  paid 
out  in  "performance  incentives"  gener- 
ally indicate  that  the  architect's  draw- 
ings and  specifications  did  not  initially 
reflect  reasonable  economy  or  that  he 
allowed  the  contractor  to  reduce  quality 
standards. 

8.  Even  a  stripped  down,  poor  quali- 
ty, high  maintenance  building  looks 
good  when  new.  But  move  the  clock 
ahead  five  or  ten  years  and  then  mea- 
sure the  school  superintendent's  satis- 
faction. I  believe  his  enthusiasm  will  be 
diminished.  The  old  adage,  "You  get 
what  you  pay  for,"  still  is  valid.  D 
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schools;  the  turn-of-thc-ccntury  high 
school  reform  movement,  which  tried  to 
deal  with  employment  and  class  prob- 
lems created  by  the  maturation  of  (he 
Industrial  Revolution;  and  the  post- 
World  War  II  period  of  college  expan- 
sion, which  extended  educational  boun- 
daries for  many  people. 

Several  important  themes  thread  their 
way  through  Nasaw's  ambitious  work. 
The  most  ubiquitous  is  the  recurring 
struggle  among  social  and  political  lead- 
ers, businessmen,  and  community 
groups  over  what  was  and  is  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  Concludes 
Nasaw:  "The  public  schools  will  .  .  . 
continue  to  be  the  social  arena  where  the 
tension  is  reflected  and  the  contest 
played  out  between  the  promise  of 
democracy  and  the  reality  of  class 
division." 


Special  cd.  help: 
from  the  statchouse 
to  the  schoolhouse 

REFORMING  SPECIAL  EDUCATION: 
Policy  Implementation  From  Stale 
Level  To  Street  Level  /  By  Richard  A. 
Weaiherley  /  150  pp.  Cambridge. 
Mass.:  The  M.I.T.  Press.  SI4.95. 

IDENTIFYING  CHILDREN  WITH 
SPECIA  L  NEEDS:  A  Practical  Guide 

To  Developmental  Screening  I  By  Lee 
M.  Joiner/  152  pp.  Holmes  Beach, 
Fla.:  Learning  Pubhcations.  Inc. 
19-95- 
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These  [wo  books  should  be  of 
administrators  of  special  education  pro- 
grams  as  well  as  school  board  members. 


Reforming  Special  Education 
examines  the  experience  of  educators 
and  lobbyists  in  Massachusetts  who 
worked  in  1970  to  implement  Chapter 
766,  the  Massachusetts  Comprehensive 
Special  Education  Law.  Author  Richard 
A.  Wcathericy,  a  faculty  member  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  began  con- 
ducting research  about  the  ways  teach- 
ers and  administrators  in  Massachusetts 
planned  to  incorporate  requiremcntsof 
the  special  education  law  into  their 
Other  responsibilities,  but  his  book  ends 
up  identifying  the  problems  and  con- 
straints educators  encounter  in  attempt- 
ing to  reform  a  bureaucracy.  Weather- 
ley's  perspective  is  political;  He  says 
laws  designed  to  lessen  inequality  them- 
selves might  become  vehicles  for  per- 
petuating the  biases  of  our  political 
system. 

He  examines  three  Massachusetts 
school  systems,  and  seven  schools  with- 
in those  systems,  to  determine  if  imple- 
mentation of  Chapter  766— and  P.L. 
94-142— actually  resulted  in  fair  and 
uniform  treatment  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren. What  he  found:  Wealthier  school 
systems  can  more  easily  incorporate 
special  education  in  the  regular  school 
program;  some  special  education  re- 
quirements do  little  more  than  create  ex- 
tra work  for  school  personnel;  bureau- 
crats in  charge  of  implementing  laws  for 
the  education  of  handicapped  children 
are  victimized  by  their  lack  of  time  and 
personal  biases. 

Identifying  Children  With  Special 
Needs  addresses  a  different  aspect  of 
special  education:  how  to  develop  an  In- 
dividualized Educational  Plan  (i.e. p.) 
for  each  handicapped  siudent.  The  book 
supplies  administrators  and  teachers 
with  step-by-siep  processes,  from  identi- 
fying children  who  require  special  pro- 
grams [o  designing  insirumenis  to  evalu- 
ate siudent  work.  Teachers  will  profit 
from  a  section  outlining  a  program  de- 


signed to  help  parents  become  aware  of 
early  warning  signs  of  handicapping 
conditions  and  their  effects  on  children. 
The  last  two  chapters,  both  on 
evaluation,  should  be  useful  for  special 
education  administrators:  The  first 
deals  with  using  children's  drawings  as 
an  aid  in  diagnosing  their  handicaps, 
and  the  second  lists  and  classifies  many 
of  the  commercially  produced  instru- 
ments to  measure  abilities  of  special 
education  students. 


Ethnic  studies  in 
public  schools:  the 
argument  against  it 

ETHNICITY  AND  THE  SCHOOLS  I  By 
Daniel  Selakovich  /  147  pp.  Danville, 
111.:  The  Interstate  Printers  and  Pub- 
lishers, Inc.  SS.95. 

Amid  the  clamor  for  public  recognition 
of  nearly  every  identifiable  (and  some 
downright  unidentifiable)  ethnic 
group's  history  and  culture,  Daniel 
Selakovich's  call  for  an  end  to  ethnic 
studies  in  public  schools  is  at  least  a  re- 
freshing change. 

Selakovich,  the  son  of  a  Yugoslavian 
immigrant,  argues  convincingly  against 
applying  the  theory  of  ethnicity  (em- 
phasizing ethnic  diversity)  to  public 
school  curriculums.  His  reasons:  (1) 
Schools  have  neither  the  money,  the  re- 
sources, the  expertise,  nor  the  time  to 
deal  with  ethnicity;  (2)  ethnic  studies 
tend  to  divert  aiienlion  away  from  the 
real  needs  of  minority  children,  which 
are  to  learn  to  read  and  write  English; 
(3)  ethnic  studies  tend  to  skirt  the  issue 
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MOUNTAINS  INTO  MOLEHILI^ 


You've  seen  it  happen. 

Before  you  know  it,  a  small  problem  in  your 
school  system  swells  to  mountainous  proportions. 
Students  are  unsettled,  parents  are  angiy,  the 
communis  expects  you  to  deliver  more  with 
less,  the  school  family  is  divided. 

This  scenario  is  not  so  unusual  in  an  age  of  de- 
clining student  enrollments  and  test  scores, 
dwindling  resources  and  increasing  court  and 
legislative  mandates. 

The  pressure's  on  you. 

Take  heart.  The  40th  annual  Convention  and  Ex- 
position of  the  National  School  Boards  Associa- 
tion, April  19-22  in  San  Francisco,  has  been 
specifically  designed  to  fnepare  school  board 
members  and  administrators  for  the  mounting 
expectations  and  demands  of  education  manage- 
ment in  the  '80s. 

For  four  exciting,  action-packed  days  the  NSBA 
Convention  will  spotlight  the  issues,  problems 
and  practices  you  need  to  understand  to  manage 
your  schools.  You'll  be  able  to  share  ideas  and 
experiences  with  your  colleagues  from  through- 
out North  America  and  to  see  what's  really  go- 
ing on  in  the  world  of  education. 

The  1980  NSBA  Convention  offers  a  staggering 
selection  of  clinics,  seminars,  exhibits  and 
presentations  from  some  of  the  best-known 


"movers  and  shakers,"  like  Tom  Brokaw  and 
Ralph  Nader.  In  the  evenings,  you'll  be  treated 
to  top-notch  entertainment:  Bob  Hope  and 
Johnny  Mathis.  Bring  your  spouse  along  too; 
we've  planned  lots  of  programs  and  activities  for 
spouses. 

The  1980  NSBA  Convention  and  Exhibition  will 
be  the  most  comprehensive  training  and  develop- 
ment program  you  can  attend  this  year.  It  will  be 
an  opportunity  your  board  and  school  mam^e- 
ment  team  can't  afibrd  to  miss. 

Come  to  San  Francisco,  April  19-22,  and  whittle 
those  management  mountains  into  manageable 

molehills. 


For  registration  information,  call  or  write: 

NaticMial  School  Boards  Assodatimi 

Conventioo  Department 

1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street,  NW 

Washington,  D.  C.  20007 

202/337-7666 
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the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  How  do  you  handle  convention  trips r 


> 


Board  members  who  travel  to  education 
conventions  are  likely  to  encounter 
praise  from  some  quarters  and  skepti- 
cism from  others.  School  administra- 
tors, for  example,  might  be  enthusiastic 
about  your  attendance,  hoping  you'll 
come  back  from  the  meeting  with  ideas 
on  how  to  improve  school  programs; 
community  members,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  criticize  your  trip  as  a 
"junket'*  at  the  public's  expense.  The 
JOURNAL  wants  to  know  what  you  think 
about  convention  trips;  hence,  this 
month's  Baiiot  Box  question:  "How 
should  school  boards  handle  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  members'  convention 
trips?" 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  clearly  reflects  your 
opinion,  and  mark  the  corresponding 
letter  on  the  postage-paid  card  facing 
page  42.  Please  select  only  one  answer, 
but  add  your  comments  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  card.  We'll  publish  the 
results  in  the  February  journal. 

A.  Don't  worry  about  public  reac- 
tion: Trips  to  state  and  national  conven- 
tions should  be  part  of  the  board's  ap- 


proved budget,  and  members  should 
take  advantage  of  them.  Meeting  with 
board  members  who  have  grappled  with 
the  problems  your  board  now  is  facing 
can  only  make  you  a  better  informed 
and  more  effective  school  leader.  Go  to 
conventions  and  worry  about  the 
heat— if  any— when  you  return. 

B.  Before  heading  off  to  any  conven- 
tion, boards  should  hold  public  meet- 
ings to  Hnd  out  how  the  community 
feels  about  the  trip.  If  the  trip  is  ap- 
proved, be  sure  to  follow  all  board 
guidelines  closely:  Fly  tourist  class,  keep 
detailed  records  of  all  expenses,  and 


don't  ask  the  school  system  to  pay  for 
accompanying  spouses. 

C.  Before  attending  any  convention, 
board  members  should  draw  up  a  for- 
mal document  stating  what  will  be  ac- 
complished by  attending  the  conventiop 
and  should  present  this  document  to  the 
board  as  a  whole.  Upon  return,  each 
board  member  should  make  both  oral 
and  written  reports  of  the  experiences. 

D.  Stay  home.  Board  members  are 
supposed  to  spend  their  time  on  local 
school  issues.  Conventions  are  nice,  but 
they're  unlikely  to  help  board  members 
in  any  concrete  way. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free,  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Ballot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  43.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail — we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identi- 
fy yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  ballot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  February  journal. 


Finding:  Don't  discard  Social  Security 


School  employes  shouldn't  drop  out  of 
the  federal  Social  Security  system;  in- 
stead, they  should  push  for  improve- 
ments in  the  system  that  now  exists. 
That's  the  opinion  of  most  readers  who 
responded  to  our  October  BaUot  Box 
question. 

The  largest  number  of  re- 
spondents^46  percent — say  the  Social 
Security  system  is  worth  preserving  if 
changes  are  made.  **We  have  too  much 
invested  in  Social  Security  to  abandon  it 
now/*  says  an  Illinois  board  president. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  reform: 
Limit  Social  Security  benefits  to  retirees 
oniy. 

A  Wisconsin  board  member,  for  ex- 
ample, says:  **I  think  all  people— in- 
cluding federal  employes— should  con- 
tn'bute  to  Social  Security.  But  the  fund 
should  be  used  only  for  retirement/* 


Another  reader  agrees:  ''Social  Security 
should  be  for  retirees  only.  All  other 
present  benefits  for  persons  under  age 
62  should  be  operated  under  the  federal 
welfare  system."  And  from  a  Montana 
superintendent:  "We  all  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  retired  and  the  near-re- 
tired. But  too  many  things  have  been 
added  to  Social  Security  to  keep  it  ade- 
quately funded  at  the  present  rate." 

Thirty  percent  of  respondents  say 
school  employes  should  drop  out  of  So- 
cial Security  if  it  can't  provide  the  best 
possible  benefits:  **We  have  discussed 
withdrawal  from  Social  Security,"  says 
a  Kansas  superintendent.  "We,  too,  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  something  bet- 
ter, now  that  combined  costs  exceed  12 
percent."  Another  reader  says: 
"Schools  should  get  out  of  Social  Secu- 
rity   and    into    good,    so\vd   \ytivs\otv 


plans." 

Fifteen  percent  of  readers  responding 
to  the  question  say  school  systems  have 
an  obligation  to  continue  contributing 
to  the  Social  Security  system,  so  that 
current  retirees  can  collect  the  amounts 
owed  them.  "The  system  is  dependent 
on  future  workers  continuing  to  carry 
the  load,"  says  one  reader.  "If  we  let 
down  those  who  are  retiring  now,  who 
can  blame  others  for  turning  their  backs 
on  us  when  our  time  arrives?" 

Only  9  percent  of  readers  say  school 
employes  should  stay  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  but  also  should  receive  coun- 
seling on  investment  possibilities. 

One  superintendent  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  Social  Security  system 
this  way:  "Public  educators  in  our  state 
aren't  covered  by  Social  Security.  And  I 
hope  we  never  will  be  forced  to  join."  D 


WHO  SAYS  THE  GOOD  Dffi  YOUNG? 


\  \  \\\\\ 
The  Baldwin  Hamilton  is  built  to  last.  Not  just  for  a  semester 

or  two.  But  for  generations.  And  because  it  has  the  Baldwin  name 

on  it,  it  has  the  Baldwin  sound  in  it. 

That's  why  it's  the  studio  piano  selected  by  more  piano  teachers 

and  music  schools  than  any  other 

The  Baldwin  Hamilton.  Chances  are,  it'll  still  be  working  six 

days  a  week  long  after  you've  retired.  BaldwTn 
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Hawaii's  schooi  funding,  Part  II 


By  Hiroshi  Yamashita 

President 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Last  month  1  sketched  Hawaii's  unus- 
ual state  funding  plan  for  public  edu- 
cation. This  month,  in  answer  to  ques- 
tions. I'll  outline  briefly  the  way  in 
which  the  state's  single  school  system 
is  governed. 

The  Hawaii  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  administratively  responsible 
for  the  state's  227  public  schools.  The 
school  system  is  organized  into  seven 
districts,  each  led  by  a  district  super- 
intendent and  each  with  an  appointed 
School  Advisory  Council  to  advise  the 
board  of  education. 

The  nine-member  elected  board  of 
education  establishes  the  policies  to 
operate  the  department  of  education 
and   appoints   the   state   superinten- 


dent. Nevertheless,  policy  decisions, 
like  budget  decisions,  can  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  state  legislature  and 
the  governor.  The  Appropriations 
Act,  containing  the  department's  bud- 
get, often  is  accompanied  by  provisos 
directing  the  board  to  review,  imple- 
ment, or  evaluate  certain  programs  or 
services. 

Consequently,  our  governance 
structure — shared  by  the  board,  legis- 
lature, and  governor — is  unique.  The 
obvious  question:  With  state  funding 
as  a  means  of  providing  equalization 
of  K-12  programs  and  service  (as  ex- 
plained in  my  November  column), 
how  much  power  and  control  can  be 
retained  at  the  local  level?  Over  the 
years  we  have  had  our  share  of 
touchy  moments,  but  generally  we 
have  been  able  to  resolve  our  differ- 
ences for  the  benefit  of  students.  Ac- 


tive dialogue  must  be  pursued,  how- 
ever, so  that  governance  parameters 
can  be  identified  and  agreed  upon. 

Whatever  the  method  of  funding  a 
state  chooses,  it  should  be  the  result 
of  the  will  of  the  people  exercised 
through  appropriate  legislative  chan- 
nels. The  courts  should  not  prescribe 
the  system  to  finance,  let  alone 
govern,  a  school  system.  In  the 
Serrano  case,  for  example,  the  con- 
cern was  to  achieve  statewide  equity 
in  expenditures  of  funds  for  public  ed- 
ucation. The  court  was  not  interested 
in  specifying  how  equity  would  be 
achieved,  nor  how  the  school  system 
should  be  governed.  The  funding  is- 
sue now  facing  a  number  of  schooi 
systems  across  the  U.S.  must  be  met 
squarely  and  resolved  by  boards  of 
education  and  legislatures,  and  not  by 
the  courts. 


A  plan  for  improving  communication 


By  Thomas  A.  Shannon 

Executive  Director 

National  School  Boards  Association 

Relations  between  local  school 
boards  and  state  boards  of  education 
are  in  good  shape,  according  to  those 
who  ought  to  know — the  state  school 
boards  associations,  the  chairpersons 
of  the  various  state  boards,  and  the 
chief  state  school  officers.  All  three 
groups  responded  to  a  recent  survey 
of  the  question  conducted  jointly  by 
NSBA  and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Boards  of  Education  (nasbe). 

But  more  instructive  than  the  sur- 
vey's finding  of  general  gemutlichkeit 
were  answers  to  questions  asking  lo- 
cal school  board  representatives  to 
cite  the  "greatest  strength,"  "greatest 
weakness,"  and  "recurring  prob- 
lems" of  their  relationships  with  state 
boards/departments  of  education. 

In  rank  order  of  frequency  of  men- 
tion by  local  school  board  respon- 
dents, the  "greatest  strengths"  were 
access  to  state  board  members,  re- 
sponsiveness of  state  board  members, 
communications  with  state  board 
members,  access  to/relations  with 
chief  state  school  officer,  and  the 
candor/honesty  of  state  board  of  edu- 


cation members. 

The  "greatest  weaknesses"  were 
communications  with  state  board 
members,  lack  of  responsiveness  of 
state  board  members  to  the  state 
school  boards  association's  positions 
and  the  needs  of  local  districts,  access 
to  state  board  members,  "no  real 
weaknesses,"  and  the  impact  of  poli- 
tics on  the  state  board  and  on  board 
decisions. 

"Recurring  problems"  were  (1) 
state  board  of  education  rulings  that 
have  fiscal  impact  on  local  school  dis- 
tricts but  for  which  no  additional 
funds  are  allocated:  (2)  state  board  of 
education  decisions/regulations  that 
are  issued  without  adequate  involve- 
ment of  local  districts;  and  (3)  state 
board  of  education  regulations  that 
overlap/duplicate  federal  education 
regulations. 

If  a  single  word  were  to  describe  the 
central  thrust  of  the  survey  conclu- 
sions, it  would  have  to  be  "communi- 
cations." Depending  upon  the  percep- 
tions of  the  respondent,  "communica- 
tions" between  the  local  and  state 
level  educational  authorities  are  seen 
as  either  bane  or  balm.  I  believe  there 
is  a  practical  way  to  ensure  continu- 
ing good  communications  where  they 


are  judged  satisfactory  and  to  im- 
prove communications  substantially 
where  they  are  deemed  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  is  through  the  "Local  Govern- 
ance Impact  Statement." 

Each  recommendation  for  action  by 
a  state  board  of  education  that  would 
affect  local  school  districts  should  in- 
clude a  written  "Local  Governance 
Impact  Statement"  describing  in  de- 
tail the  impact  of  the  action  on  local 
districts.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
state  board  would  transfer  its  state- 
wide discretionary  authority  to  local 
boards  or  associations  of  local 
boards.  It  only  means  that  each  deci- 
sion a  state  board  makes  pursuant  to 
its  constitutional  or  statutory  authori- 
ty would  be  made  in  full  light  of  the 
action's  impact  upon  local  districts. 
Local  boards  would  be  in  a  position 
either  to  comment  specifically  on  the 
adequacy  of  the  impact  statement  or 
the  necessity  for  the  action— ^but  they 
could  never  complain  that  the  state 
board  ignored  or  failed  to  understand 
fully  the  impact  of  state  action  on  lo- 
cal districts.  Thus,  the  biggest  impedi- 
ment to  good  communications  be- 
tween local  boards  and  state 
boards/departments  of  education 
would  be  eliminated.  D 
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Child  rearing: 
Reality  often  curdles 
sweet  reason 

CROWING  WITH  YOUR  CHIL- 
DREN /  By  Hertwn  Kohl  /  322  pp. 
Boston:  Liltle,  Brown,  and  Company. 
M.95. 

Gee,  wouldn't  it  be  great  if  kids  were  as 
sensible  as  Herbert  Kohl  thinks  they 
aie?  And  wouldn't  it  be  swell  if  all  par- 
ents were  wise  and  understanding? 

Trouble  is,  if  this  were  so,  Herbert 
Kohl  would  be  in  another  line  of  work. 
At  first  blush,  Kohl's  Growing  With 
Your  Children  appears  to  be  reasonable 
and  compassionate  in  its  treatment  of 
the  problem  of  growing  children,  which 
it  is.  But  a  closer  look  at  the  advice  of- 
fered—and the  reality  of  whet  children 
are  like— clearly  makes  something  seem 
askew. 

Kohl  poses  family  problems,  which  he 
groups  into  secondary  themes  con- 
cerned with  discipline,  strength  and  vio- 
lence, self-image,  fairness  and  justice, 
and  joy.  He  then  offers  examples  of 
how  parents  can  help  to  resolve  con- 
flicts. Kohl's  solutions  come  from  a 
melange  of  sources— lessons  learned 
from  his  immigrant  grandparents,  his 
own  parents,  and  current  child-rearing 
philosophies.  For  example,  when  a  child 
asks  question  after  question.  Kohl  ad- 
vises: "Be  patient,  make  the  answer  as 
specific  as  possible  and  wait  for  the 
child  to  respond  to  your  answer;  listen 
carefully  to  the  response  .  .  ."  and  if 
you  do  not  answer  the  question  to  the 
child's  satisfaction,  he  says,  "either  re- 
phrase the  question,  elaborate  on  the 
answer,  or  drop  the  issue. ' ' 

Kohl's  approach  to  most  att  problems 
with  children  seems  equally  reasoned. 
But  what  is  not  cranked  into  that 
formula  is  the  simple  fact  that  parents 
and  children  often  are  irrational  beings. 
Parents  work  under  stress  from  jobs, 
spouses,  and  other  family  members; 
children  are  confused  by  their  own 
growth  and  change,  seek  advice  from 
their  peers  as  often  as  from  their  par- 
ents, and  sometimes  ask  questions  with- 
out really  wanting  an  answer.  When  this 
reality  is  juxtaposed  with  the  situations 
Kohl  sets  up,  his  advice  becomes  a  series 
of  bromides,  not  realistic  solutions. 

Nonetheless,  the  book  is  interesting 
reading;  Kohl  does  deal  with  universal 
problems  and  his  book  might  help  read- 
ers to  understand  themselves  and  their 
children,  if  only  by  the  realization  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  experiencing  con- 
flicts in  some  of  the  areas  he  mentions. 
But  no  book  can  tell  people  how  to  grow 
with  their  children,  simply  because  indi- 
viduals make  cookbook  formulas  in- 
valid. 
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Citizens  involved  in 
bargaining — no 
prescription  here 

OPENING  THE  DOOR  I  By  Irving  Hamer, 
Charles  Cheng,  and  Melanie  Bar- 
ron /  194  pp.  Boston:  Inililute  for 
Responsive  Education.  S7.30. 

Taxpayers  have  an  understandable  in- 
terest in  public  school  collective  bar- 
gaining; ultimately,  they  pick  up  the 
tab.  And  more  citizens  are  demanding  a 
voice  in  what  has  been  the  exdnsive  con- 
cern of  teacher  unions  and  school 
boards. 

Opening  the  Door  describes  a  variety 
of  approaches  citizen  groups  in  the  U.S. 
are  using  to  enlarge  their  role  in  educa- 
tional colleaive  bargaining.  The  book  is 
based  on  research  projects  conduaed  in 
several  cities  by  The  Institute  for  Re- 
sponsive Education.    Four  major  sec- 


tions of  the  book  are  devoted  to  citizen 
aaion  in  New  York  (one  program)  and 
California  (three  programs). 

The  most  concrete  plan  comes  from 
New  York,  probably  because  of  that 
city's  extensive  experience  in  public  sec- 
tor bargaining  and  active  citizen  organi- 
zations. Here,  for  example,  are  guides 
for  action  proposed  by  a  joint  task  force 
of  the  Public  Education  Association 
and  the  United  Parents  Association 
(both  New  York  civic  organizations):  (1) 
Have  the  school  board  meet  with  par- 
ents and  principals  before  negotiations 
begin  to  find  out  what  both  groups  are 
thinking;  (2)  hold  public  hearings  on 
proposed  agreements  before  they  arc 
ratified;  (3)  have  the  school  board  issue 
"impact  statements"  that  detail  the  po- 
tential effects  of  a  proposed  contraa; 
and  (4)  encourage  public  groups  to  do 
their  own  research  and  analysis,  inde- 
pendent of  the  board. 

The  remaining  chapters  of  the  book 
are  case  studies  of  community  forums, 
awareness  sessions,  and  seminars  that 
educate  the  public  about  the  bargaining 
process  and  that  show  citizens  how  they 
can  band  together  to  make  their 
opinions  known. 

The  book's  excellent  introduction  re- 
counts the  history  of  citizen  participa- 
tion in  colleaive  bargaining  in  educa- 
tion, which  should  be  useful  back- 
ground information,  especially  for  new 
school  board  members.  Subsequent  sec- 
tiotis,  however,  spend  too  much  time  on 
accounts  of  specific  strikes  and  bargain- 
ing conflicts  before  outlining  ways  that 
citizen  participation  might  have  been 
productive.  Nowhere,  in  fad,  is  it 
shown  convincingly  that  such  participa- 
tion has  been  ef f eaive. 


Black  kids:  shackled 
by  labels  applied 
in  kindergarten 

TEACHERS'  PETS.  TROUBLEMAKERS 
AND  NOBODIES /hy  Helen  P. 
GouMner  /  192  pp.  Westport,  Conn.: 
Greenwood  Press.  S16.95. 

Black  teachers  in  all-black,  urban  ele- 
mentary schools  are  largely  to  blame  for 
the  failure  of  many  students  to  learn: 
That's  the  implication  of  Teachers' 
Pets,  Troublemakers  and  Nobodies. 

The  book  is  based  on  a  study  in  which 
researchers  observed  students— both  in 
school  and  at  home — from  the  time  they 
entered  kindergarten  through  the  end  of 
second  grade  at  four  all-black  elemcn- 


Washington  report 


IT'S  CHRISTMAS  FOR  BUREAUCRATS.  The  new  Depart- 
ment of  Education  baubles  already  are  bang  passed  out:  a 
new  Cabinet-level  job  of  Secretary  (at  press  time,  Californian 
Shirley  M.  Hufstedler.  the  nation's  highest  ranking  female 
jurist,  had  been  nominated  to  the  post)  and  many  S50,00O-plu5 
political  appointment  positions,  including  an  undersecretary, 
six  assistant  secretaries,  general  counsel,  inspector  general, 
four  other  top  officers,  and  a  flock  of  directors.  All  this  ad- 
ministrative apparatus  for  a  department  that  ranks  ninth  in 
size  among  the  13  Cabinet  operations,  oversees  160  programs 
currently  spending  more  than  S14  billion  a  year,  and  employs 
17,350  persons  at  last  count,  d.e.,  as  the  new  department  fa- 
miliarly will  be  called,  must  operate  under  some  unusual  re- 
straints imposed  by  Congress  at  the  behest  of  a  variety  of  spe- 
cial interests.  Assistant  secretary  positions  have  been  estab- 
lished to  represent  elementary  and  secondary  education,  high- 
er education,  special  education,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, research  (heading  the  National  Institute  of  Education), 
and  civil  rights.  Administrators  or  directors  arc  specified  for  a 
number  of  programs,  such  as  overseas  schools  and  bilingual 
education. 

In  addition,  the  law  requires  the  Secretary  to  fire  500  em- 
ployes during  the  department's  flrst  year  of  operation.  Con- 
gress annually  will  set  ceilings  on  the  department's  manpower 
and  will  review  new  rules  and  regulations.  The  d.e.  Secretary 
can— if  she  dares— abolish  some  units  carried  over  from  the 


U.S.  Office  of  Education,  but  Congress  must  be  given  a  90- 
day  notice  of  any  major  reorganizations- presumably  this  is 
enough  time  to  mobilize  legislative  forces  to  counteract  any 
unpopular  changes.  Already,  private  and  parochial  school 
farces,  which  generally  opposed  the  new  d.e.,  are  forming  to 
support  a  bill,  introduced  by  Representative  Frank  Guarini 
(D-N.J.),  to  require  d.e.  to  create  a  post  for  an  assistant  secre- 
tary of  education  for  private  education.  The  White  House  ap- 
pears to  be  unopposed  to  the  amendment. 

THE  N.E.A.  EXCHANGED  GIFTS  EARLY.  Within  a  few 
days  of  congressional  passage  of  the  separate  department  bill, 
the  National  Education  Association  (n.e.a.)  declared  it  was 
backing  Jimmy  Carter  for  renomination.  Four  years  ago,  the 
teacher  union  supported  Carter,  then  the  Democratic  nom- 
inee, after  he  pledged  support  for  a  department  of  education. 
With  his  delivery  of  the  promise,  the  n.e.a.  has  gone  a  step 
further  and  declared  for  Carter  even  before  the  beginning  of 
the  tough  presidential  primary  campaign.  Not  to  be  denied, 
however,  a  Scrooge  emerged  to  spoil  the  fun.  Conservative 
Representative  Ron  Paul  (R-Tex.)  introduced  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  D.E.  even  before  President  Carter  signed  the  legislation  in- 
to law.  Paul,  who  sees  a  defmite  parallel  between  the  decline 
of  College  Board  test  scores  and  the  growth  of  the  federal  role 
in  education,  wants  to  phase  out  all  federal  education  func- 
tions over  a  five-year  period. 


Great  reading  for 

school  board  members 

and  superintendents 

Who  ur>derstands  the  needs  of  school  board 
rTKmbers  and  superintendents?       We  do! 

Books  published  by  the  lIKnois  Association  of 
School  Boards  offer  practical  knowledge  in  plain 
English.  To|»cs  are  those  that  continually  confrwit 
kxal  school  boards  . .  .appraising  the  superinten- 
dent's perfomiance,  demonstrating  effective  man- 
agement, dealing  vnth  teacher  unions,  and  more. 

For  a  free  flyer  describing  these  practical,  low  cost 

publications.  v>Tite:  ILIJMOIS  ASSOCIATION  OF 

SCHOOL  BOARDS.  330  lies  Park  Place. 

Springfield.  Illinois  62716. 


^for  details,  drc/e 24  on  reply  card.) 


Enhance  the  achievement  cS  your 
students! 

AN  INDIVIDUAUZED  BASIC 
SKILLS  CURRICULUM  FOR 
CHILDREN,  K-3 

FOUR  INSTRUCTIONAL 
COMPONENTS: 

KINDERGARTEN  READINESS 
PROGRAM  —  Includes  Ptima/y 
EducatJon  Project  ( PEP )  aad 
Perceptual  Sldlu  Cuniculum 

INDIVIDUALLY  PRESCRIBED 
INSTRUCTION  (IPI)  MATH  — 
Individualized  basic  math 
program. 

NEW  PRIMARY  GRADES 
READING  SYSTEM  (NBS)  — 
Individualized  phonetic  approach 
to  beginning  reading. 

DIRECTED/SELECTED  READ- 
ING SKILLS  PROGRAM  — 
Teacher  directed /student  selected 
reading  experiences  combined 
with  improvement  in  advanced 
reading  skills. 

One  or  all  components  avail- 
able for  adoption  through  (be 
NATIONAL  DIFFUSION  NET- 
WORK. 

For  further  inforaution  and  serv- 
ices call  or  write:  Akron  Follow 
Through  Resource/DemonstratioD 
Center 

Froiect  SELF 

29B  Smith  Bt. 

Akron.  Ohio  44aoa 

tat*)  ass-aaa? 

delaiU,  ciide  W  onrtptf  catd.! 


FLASH:  H.E.W.  ABOLISHED.  What  happened  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  once  it  lost  its 
**E"?  Answer:  It  also  lost  its  "W"  and  became  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  (d.h.h.s.).  But  the  old 
bureaucracy  didn't  suffer  much  from  the  loss  of  the  ol'  '*E": 
D.H.H.S.  programs  total  more  than  S200  billion,  compared 
with  the  paltry  S14  billion  for  the  new  d.e. 

COMMON  SENSE  TAKES  A  DIVE.  Carl  Perkins  (D-Ky.). 
the  powerful  head  of  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  had  his  ear  chewed  off  by  William  Pierce,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 
who  was  upset  over  Title  I  regulations.  Perkins  then  intro- 
duced a  resolution  expressing  disapproval  of  the  regulations, 
and  soon  thereafter  the  word  came  down  from  education  bu- 
reaucrats that  revised  regulations  were  in  the  making.  Out  the 
window  went  the  unlamented  ''Operation  Common  Sense" 
approach  of  former  h.e.w.  Secretary  Joseph  A.  Califano. 
That  scheme  tried  to  simplify  regulations  by  shortening  them. 
Problem  was  the  ''common  sense"  regs  made  so  many 
references  to  other  rules  and  regulations  that  confusion, 
rather  than  common  sense,  became  the  rule.  At  Perkins's  di- 
rection, two  sections  of  the  regs  are  being  rewritten:  the  tricky 
maintenance  effort  provisions  and  measures  to  ensure  that  lo- 
cal school  districts  use  Title  I  funds  to  "supplement,"  rather 
than  "supplant,"  local  funds. 

JUST  A  STATISTICAL  QUIRK?  In  1977,  the  percentage  of 
18-year-olds  being  graduated  from  high  school  was  75  per- 
cent, a  1  percent  decline  from  1969.  Bureau  of  Census  figures, 
however,  showed  a  3  percent  gain  when  18  and  19-year-olds 
were  assessed.  More  important,  the  Census  Bureau  says  that 
the  percentage  of  20  to  24-year-olds  with  high  school  degrees 
has  gone  up  from  63  percent  in  1957  to  84  percent  in  1974,  in- 
dicating many  dropouts  end  up  getting  high  school  degrees  or 
equivalent . 

SUPREME  COURT  BOOSTS  LOCAL  CONTROL.  Early  in 
the  high  court's  current  term,  it  backed  up  school  board  deci- 
sions when  it  refused  to  review  lower  court  rulings  halting  fed- 
eral court  involvement  in  local  issues.  In  one  case,  a  Virginia 
woman  sought  a  federal  court  ruling  to  force  the  state  to  pro- 
vide her  children  with  free  textbooks.  "Free"  public  educa- 
tion apparently  doesn't  include  textbooks  in  Virginia.  And  a 
Boston  mother  argued  unsuccessfully  that  her  child  was  get- 
ting an  inequitable  education  because  he  was  in  a  "control 
group  school,"  rather  than  a  magnet  school,  which  has  spe- 
cial individualized  instruction.  In  cases  involving  teachers:  A 
lower  court  had  ruled  that  a  District  of  Columbia  teacher  who 
had  been  raped  in  her  classroom  had  to  exhaust  procedures 
through  workmen's  compensation  laws  before  filing  a  negli- 
gence suit  in  federal  court.  And  a  Montgomery  County 
(Maryland)  teacher  had  tried  to  make  a  First  Amendment  case 
over  his  firing  after  having  made  allegedly  racist  remarks  to 
black  students  who  were  taunting  him  on  the  last  day  of 
school.  Put  all  these  cases  together  and  the  bottom  line  is  that 
the  Supreme  Court  wants  to  restrict  issues  with  which  federal 
courts  should  deal.  Matters  of  school  and  state  discretion  can, 
of  course,  be  disputed  in  local  and  state  courts. 

COLEMAN  IS  AT  IT  AGAIN.  James  Coleman,  author  of 
the  1966  report  on  race  and  equality,  has  a  new  $2.9  million 
contract  from  the  National  Opinion  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  to  study  high  school  students.  Begin- 
ning next  year,  and  continuing  for  at  least  eight  years,  Cole- 
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man  plans  to  follow  75,000  high  school  sophomores  and  sen- 
iors in  1 ,100  schools  in  all  50  states  during  their  school  careers 
and  beyond.  Although  studying  the  effects  of  desegregation 
and  race  is  not  the  primary  goal  of  the  new  study,  virtually  all 
aspects  of  the  impact  of  high  school  on  the  student — both  dur- 
ing and  after  the  school  career— will  be  examined.  As  Cole- 
man put  it,  the  results  of  the  study  should  keep  researchers 
busy  well  into  the  next  century. 

MORE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Federal  educa- 
tion officials  are  trying  to  pump  new  life  into  the  Early  Peri- 
odic Screening  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  Program,  a  dozen- 
year-old  offshoot  of  the  Social  Security  Administration.  The 
program's  aim:  to  detect  and  treat  health  problems  of  low-in- 
come students.  More  money  might  be  provided  to  get  schools 
to  serve  as  the  bases  for  medical  examinations,  referrals,  and 
some  treatment  of  children  whose  families  are  eligible  for 
Medicaid. 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  SURVEY  WILL  INCLUDE  PREGNANT 
STUDENTS.  Civil  rights  officials  say  they  want  to  know 
whether  pregnant  students  are  treated  like  any  other 
"temporarily  disabled"  students.  So,  restrictions  on  attend- 
ing regular  classes  and  provisions  for  special  classes  (or 
separate  schools)  and  for  home  study  will  be  examined  in  next 
fall's  survey.  D 


If  a  Deaf  Student  Needs 

Your  Help 

Let  Us  Help,  Too. 

If  you  work  with  a  deaf  child,  perhaps  we  can 
help.  For  1 1  years  the  National  Technical 
Institute  for  the  Deaf,  a  part  of  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology,  has  been  a  nationwide 
model  for  mainstreaming  deaf  students. 

NTID  prepares  nearly  1 ,000  deaf  college- 
age  students  every  year  for  a  variety  of  techni- 
cal careers.  We've  also  published  the  nation's 
authoritative  bibliography  on  mainstreaming 
and  will  soon  release  another  major  study  on 
the  subject.  We've  put  the  best  ideas  on  main- 
streaming  into  a  checklist  we'd  like  to  share 
with  you.  And  we'll  gladly  talk  with  you  person- 
ally about  providing  good  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  deaf  students  in  your  school. 

For  information,  contact: 

National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 

Room  100 

One  Lomb  Memorial  Drive 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14623 

(For  deta\\s«  c\Tc\e1^  otvTepVj  taT^.^ 


Holiday  conflicts 

{Continued  from  page  39.) 

the  judge,  religious  themes  when  studied 
objectively  are  a  part  of  secular  culture; 
but  schools  must  stress  study  of  these 
themes,  not  indoctrination. 

Neither  advancing  nor  prohibiting  re- 
ligion. ''This  court  finds  that  the  per- 
formance of  Christmas  music  with  re- 
ligious content  does  not  constitute  a  re- 
ligious activity  per  se.  This  is  because 
Christmas  music  with  religious  content 
has  been  assimilated  into  our  culture. 
The  primary  effect  of  presenting  these 
materials  at  a  school  Christmas  assem- 
bly..  .  is  not  to  promote  religion." 

Entanglement  between  church  and 
state.  It  is  "highly  speculative,"  the 
judge  wrote,  to  assert  that  any  benefit 
will  accrue  to  religious  institutions 
through  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
board.  '*We  cannot  find  that  the 
board's  policy  .  .  .  provides  any  aid  to 
religion  or  to  religious  institutions." 

Careful  screening  of  policy  by  a  citi- 
zen committee — like  the  one  in  Sioux 
Falls— should  give  your  board  the  pro- 
tection it  needs  from  legal  hassles  of  this 
kind.  And  close  adherence  to  the  three- 
way  test  for  unconstitutional  activity  in 
church-state  relations  should  help  avoid 
community-splitting  conflicts.  D 

lagniappe 


A  little  dab*ll  do  ya.  Board  members 
who  fear  waking  up  one  morning  to  find 
themselves  balding  ought  to  take  a  tip 
from  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson  CD- 
Wash.).  The  Senate's  appropriations 
committee  chairman  is  74  yet  still  sports 
a  full  head  of  brown  hair.  His  secret:  He 
only  washes  his  hair  once  a  month.  ••! 
mean,  the  Eskimos  don't  wash  their 
hair,"  he  reasons.  "And  did  you  ever 
see  a  bald  Eskimo?" 


coming 


•  State/provincial  school  boards  associa- 
tion conventions.  For  information,  gel  in 
touch  with  association  headquarters  in  your 
state  or  province.  Minnesota,  in  Minneapolis, 
Jan.  14-16;  Wisconsin,  in  Milwaukee,  Jan. 
16-18. 

•  National  School  Boards  Association 
Board  of  Directors  meeting,  in  Honolulu, 
Jan.  17-19;  Presidents'  Leadership  Con- 
ference, in  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  l-3\  Fed- 
eraJ  RcJations  Network  Conference,  in  Wash- 
'^/o/r  £f.C.,  Fed.  J- J;  Northeast  Region 


Meeting,  in  Newport,  R.L,  March  14-16;  Ex- 
ecutive Directors  Liaison  Committee  Meet- 
ing, in  Dallas,  March  10-11. 

•  National  Association  of  Elementary 
School  Principals  Convention,  in  Miami 
Beach,  Apr.  19-23.  For  more  information, 
contact:  n.a.e.s.p.,  1801  N.  Moore  St.,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209.  703/528-6000. 

•  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  Convention,  in  Miami 
Beach,  Jan.  11-14.  For  more  information, 
contact:  n.a.s.s.p..  1904  Association  Drive. 
Reston.  Va.  22091. 703/860-0200. 

•  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators Convention,  in  Anaheim,  Calif, 
Feb.  15-18.  For  more  information,  contact: 
A.A.S.A.,  1801  N.  Moore  St..  Arlington,  Va. 
22209.  703/528-0700. 

•  Association  for  Educational  Data  Sys- 
tems workshop.  Theme:  Computers  in 
Elementary  Education,  in  Minneapolis,  Jan. 
21-22.  For  further  information,  contact: 
A.E.D.S..  1201  16th  St.  N.W..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  202/833-4100. 


PROFESSIONAL  NOTICES 

Profctfional    Noticef/Classified    Advertise- 
ments  are   available    to    Individuals    and 
groups  in  and/or  serving  the  school  field. 
They  are  billed  at  the  rate  of  $100  per 
column  inch.  Material  must  be  received  by 
the  20th  of  the  month,  two  months  preced- 
ing the  month  of  issue.  Send  material  to: 
Production  Editor 
The  American  School  Board  JOURNAL 
1055  Thomas  Jefferson  St.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007 


Vacancy 
DIRECTOR  OF  BUSINESS  &  FINANCE 

Three  years  experience  of  Comprehen- 
sive   Business    Department   Management 
Preference  given  to  MBA/CPA  creden- 
tials. Salary  range  $25,000-$30,000.  To  be 
filled  as  soon  as  practical.  Apply  to: 
Olin  L.  Adams,  Jr.,  Superintendent 
55  North  Court  Street 
Westminster,  Md.  21157 
301-84fr«280  Ext.  270 


Conflict  Research 

Stephen  Arons,  professor  of  legal  stud- 
ies, is  doing  research  into  the  usefulness 
of  various  conflict  resolution 
mechanisms  for  the  disputes  between 
schools  and  families  or  parent  groups. 
The  focus  of  the  work  Is  in  describing  the 
Interests  of  the  participants  and  evaluat- 
ing the  various  options,  legal  and  infor- 
mal, for  eliminating  the  problem.  Profes- 
sor Arons  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
any  school  official,  teacher,  or  board 
member  who  might  be  willing  to  discuss 
a  major  school  conflict,  past  or  present. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  to  insure 
anonymity  if  that  is  desired.  Conflicts  in- 
volving differing  values  of  the  partici- 
pants are  of  special  interest.  Please 
write: 

Professor  Arons 

20  Madison  St. 

Cambridge,  Mass.  02138 


SERVICE 

FOR 

READERS 

You  can  obtain  (without  cost  or  obli- 
gation, of  course)  more  information 
on  any  of  the  products  and  services 
offered  by  advertisers  in  this  issue  of 
the  fouRNAL.  Additional  informa- 
tion also  is  quickly  available  to  read- 
ers on  any  of  the  new  items  listed  in 
the  New  for  hoards  to  buy  section  in 
this  issue. 

It's  easy.  Each  advertisement  and 
each  new  product  item  carries  a  num- 
ber corresponding  to  an  identical 
number  on  the  special  reader  service 
card  next  to  pages  8  and  42  of  this 
issue.  (You  can't  miss  them;  they're 
bright  yellow.) 

Circle  the  number  on  the  card  that 
corresponds  to  the  item  that  interests 
you,  fill  in  the  card  (postage  has  al- 
ready been  paid),  and  mail  it  to  The 
American  School  Board  journal.  Your 
request  will  receive  prompt  and  care- 
ful attention. 
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If  your  field  spends  most  of  its  time  loafing,  grass  is 
good  enough. 

But  if  your  community  has  enough  teams,  OTRanizations 
and  spirit  to  give  your  field  a  real  workout,  then  AstroTun*  synthetic 
turf  by  Monsanto  makes  a  lot  more  sense  than  grass.  Both  in  the 
condition  of  your  field  and  in  the  condition  of  your  budget. 

And  AstroTurf  is  making  more  and  more  sense  to  schools 
and  communities  all  across  the  country. 

In  Renton,  Washington  constant  rain  made  the  field  in 
Renton  Stadium  constantly  muddy  Then  came  AstroTurf.  Now,  with 
no  mud  and  very  little  mamtenance,  25  area  schools  share  the  field. 
In  fact,  Renton  Stadium  was  the  site  for  an  incredible  1,000  events  in 
1978.  This  resulted  in  a  tenfold  inaease  in  concession  revenues  and 
extra  income  from  stadium  rentals  as  well. 

And  AstroTurf  made  so  much  sense  at  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley  that  they  covered  two  fields  with  it.  One  was  built 
on  top  of  a  parking  garage!  These  two  fields  now  serve  the  needs  of 
48,000  students  and  teachers.  They  also  host  a  Community  Outreach 
Program  for  all  ages,  including  an  extensive  program  for  senior  citizens. 
All  told,  the  two  fields  log  the  awesome  total  of  nearly  1  million  people 
hours  each  year. 


Try  and  take  a  grass  field  through  a  pounding  like  that 
Between  the  mowing,  resodding,  fertilizing,  watering  and  manpowei 
required  for  all  those  jobs,  the  cost  would  be . . .  astronomical. 

Which  is  why  more  and  more  people  are  turning  to 
AstroRirf *  recreational  surfaces.  They  realize  that  the  more  they  use 
it,  the  more  sense  it  makes. 


I 


SURFACES  BY 


For  more  infomiation  on  financial 
planning,  design  and  use  of  AstroTbrf 
just  call  or  mail  this  coupon  to: 

Bill  Israel 
Monsanto  Recreational  Surfaces 
800  N.  Lindbergh  Boulevard 
St.  Louis,  Missouri  63166 
Tel.  (314)  694-3527 


AstroTurf 
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Monsanto 
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Organization. 
Address 
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City. 


.State. 


.Zu^ 


L.H'^L'Hl 


\ 


(For  details,  circle  10  on  reply  card.) 
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It's  halftime  and  a  whole 
new  line-up  hits  the  field. 
187  players  strong  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  both  the 
teams  they  replaced. 
Litricate  plays  combine 


with  choreographed  moves 
to  aeate  the  sight,  the  sound 
and  the  very  meaning  of  the 
word  they  represent. 

Teamvvo*k  means  work- 
ing together.  Playing  together. 

(For  details,  circle  1 1  on  reply  cord.) 


Learning  together.  And  grow- 
ing together.  Keep  it  together 
for  your  children  and  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  band. 

The  Selmer  Connpany,  manufocturos  and 

distributors  of  fine  band  instniments  far  over  50  yeaR. 

Box  310.  EUdart  Indiana  46515. 
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the  Journal  ballot  box 


Query:  How  do  you  handle  convention  trips r 


> 


Board  members  who  travel  to  education 
conventions  are  likely  to  encounter 
praise  from  some  quarters  and  skepti- 
cism from  others.  School  administra- 
tors, for  example,  might  be  enthusiastic 
about  your  attendance,  hoping  you'll 
come  back  from  the  meeting  with  ideas 
on  how  to  improve  school  programs; 
community  members,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  criticize  your  trip  as  a 
**junket"  at  the  public's  expense.  The 
JOURNAL  wants  to  know  what  you  think 
about  convention  trips;  hence,  this 
month's  Baiioi  Box  question:  "How 
should  school  boards  handle  the  contro- 
versy surrounding  members'  convention 
trips?" 

From  one  of  the  lettered  choices  listed 
in  the  subsequent  paragraphs,  select  the 
answer  that  most  clearly  reflects  your 
opinion,  and  mark  the  corresponding 
letter  on  the  postage-paid  card  facing 
page  42.  Please  select  only  one  answer, 
but  add  your  comments  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  card.  We'll  publish  the 
results  in  the  February  journal. 

A.  Don't  worry  about  public  reac- 
tion: Trips  to  state  and  national  conven- 
tions should  be  part  of  the  board's  ap- 


proved budget,  and  members  should 
take  advantage  of  them.  Meeting  with 
board  members  who  have  grappled  with 
the  problems  your  board  now  is  facing 
can  only  make  you  a  better  informed 
and  more  effective  school  leader.  Go  to 
conventions  and  worry  about  the 
heat— if  any— when  you  return. 

B.  Before  heading  off  to  any  conven- 
tion, boards  should  hold  public  meet- 
ings to  find  out  how  the  community 
feels  about  the  trip.  If  the  trip  is  ap- 
proved, be  sure  to  follow  all  board 
guidelines  closely:  Fly  tourist  class,  keep 
detailed  records  of  all  expenses,  and 


don't  ask  the  school  system  to  pay  for 
accompanying  spouses. 

C.  Before  attending  any  convention, 
board  members  should  draw  up  a  for- 
mal document  stating  what  will  be  ac- 
complished by  attending  the  conventiop 
and  should  present  this  document  to  the 
board  as  a  whole.  Upon  return,  each 
board  member  should  make  both  oral 
and  written  reports  of  the  experiences. 

D.  Stay  home.  Board  members  are 
supposed  to  spend  their  time  on  local 
school  issues.  Conventions  are  nice,  but 
they're  unlikely  to  help  board  members 
in  any  concrete  way. 


How  to  vote 


It's  important,  free,  and  easy.  And  it  makes  your  opinion  count  with  school 
leaders  from  across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  Here's  how  to  vote:  Locate  the  Baliot 
Box  section  at  the  bottom  of  the  reader  reply  card  on  page  43.  Mark  your  choice 
by  letter,  detach  the  card,  and  drop  it  in  the  mail— we've  paid  the  postage.  You 
need  not  sign  your  name,  but  please  check  the  appropriate  box  in  order  to  identi- 
fy yourself  as  a  school  board  member  or  administrator.  If  you  care  to,  write  a 
comment  or  two  across  the  baliot.  We'll  tally  your  votes  and  publish  the  collec- 
tive opinions  of  readers  on  the  question  in  the  February  journal. 


Finding:  Don't  discard  Social  Security 


School  employes  shouldn't  drop  out  of 
the  federal  Social  Security  system;  in- 
stead, they  should  push  for  improve- 
ments in  the  system  that  now  exists. 
That's  the  opinion  of  most  readers  who 
responded  to  our  October  Baiioi  Box 
question. 

The  largest  number  of  re- 
spondents—46  percent— say  the  Social 
Security  system  is  worth  preserving  if 
changes  are  made.  "We  have  too  much 
invested  in  Social  Security  to  abandon  it 
now/'  says  an  Illinois  board  president. 
The  most  frequently  mentioned  reform: 
Limit  Social  Security  benefits  to  retirees 
only. 

A  Wisconsin  board  member,  for  ex- 
ample, says:  **I  think  all  people— in- 
cluding federal  employes— should  con- 
tribute to  Social  Security.  But  the  fund 
should  be  used  only  for  retirement,** 


Another  reader  agrees:  "Social  Security 
should  be  for  retirees  only.  All  other 
present  benefits  for  persons  under  age 
62  should  be  operated  under  the  federal 
welfare  system."  And  from  a  Montana 
superintendent:  "We  all  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  the  retired  and  the  near-re- 
tired. But  too  many  things  have  been 
added  to  Social  Security  to  keep  it  ade- 
quately funded  at  the  present  rate.*' 

Thirty  percent  of  respondents  say 
school  employes  should  drop  out  of  So- 
cial Security  if  it  can't  provide  the  best 
possible  benefits:  "We  have  discussed 
withdrawal  from  Social  Security,"  says 
a  Kansas  superintendent.  "We,  too,  be- 
lieve that  there  must  be  something  bet- 
ter, now  that  combined  costs  exceed  12 
percent.*'  Another  reader  says: 
"Schools  should  get  out  of  Social  Secu- 
rity   and    into    good,    solid    pension 


L--. 


plans." 

Fifteen  percent  of  readers  responding 
to  the  question  say  school  systems  have 
an  obligation  to  continue  contributing 
to  the  Social  Security  system,  so  that 
current  retirees  can  collect  the  amounts 
owed  them.  "The  system  is  dependent 
on  future  workers  continuing  to  carry 
the  load,"  says  one  reader.  "If  we  let 
down  those  who  are  retiring  now,  who 
can  blame  others  for  turning  their  backs 
on  us  when  our  time  arrives?" 

Only  9  percent  of  readers  say  school 
employes  should  stay  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity system  but  also  should  receive  coun- 
seling on  investment  possibilities. 

One  superintendent  expresses  his 
opinion  on  the  Social  Security  system 
this  way:  "Public  educators  in  our  state 
aren't  covered  by  Social  Security.  And  I 
hope  we  never  will  be  forced  to  join."  D 
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WHO  SAYS  THE  GOOD  DIE  YOUNG? 


The  Baldwin  Hamilton  is  built  to  last.  Not  just  for  a  semester 
or  two.  But  for  generations.  And  because  it  has  the  Baldwin  name 
on  it,  it  has  the  Baldwin  sound  in  it. 

That's  why  it's  the  studio  piano  selected  by  more  piano  teachers 
and  music  schools  than  any  other. 

The  Baldwin  Hamilton.  Chances  are,  it'll  still  be  working  six 
days  a  week  long  after  you've  retired.  BaldwTn 
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fFor  tlelails,  circle  22  on  reply  card.) 


